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PREFATORY NOTE. 



The present volume contains some of the most interesting of Shake- 
speare's plays. With Henry V. is completed the trilogy, if we may so 
call it, which has for its hero Henry of Monmouth. In the two first 
plays of the series Jack Falstaff shared the honours with the serious 
hero; but in the third and concluding one there is only room for his 
death ; and we have in The Merry Wives of Windsor the promised con- 
tinuation of his exploits. The three comedies which complete the volume 
are certainly amongst the best that Shakespeare wrote; if indeed they 
can be said to have any rivals in this branch of Dramatic Literature, 
either in our poet's own works or in those of his contemporaries. As in 
the case of the First Part of Henry IV., a considerable portion of the 
Notes on Henry V. arc by myself. To such Notes I have, in nearly all 
cases, appended my initials, as many of them involve matters of opinion 
for which Mr. Adams cannot be held responsil)le. I have adopted the 
same means of distinguishing those very few Notes which I have added 
to other plays edited by any of our collaborators, and also those Stage 
Histories which I have supplied in some of the Introductions. 

We have been fortunate in securing the aid of two such Shakespearean 
scholars as Mr. A. Wilson Verity and Mr. Arthur Symons, who will, I am 
glad to say, continue their connection with this edition until its com- 
pletion, — a task which, without such loyal and able co-operation, could 
not be accomplished within any reasonable time. The supervision and 
carrj'ing out of the special features of such a work as this involve an 
amount of care and labour which, even at the rate of publication an- 
nounced, leave one little time for any other pursuit. 

I wish that Mr. P. A. Daniel could have collaborated to a greater 
extent in this edition than unfortunately he has been able to do. Such 
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work as he has done on The Merry Wives of Windsor cannot fail to add 
to the value of the book. 

I ought to mention that Mr. Daniel is only responsible for the fii-st 
part of the Introduction to that play — the Literary History, which is 
much the most valuable portion. The Stage History, and Critical 
Remarks, belonging to that play, as well as the Foot-notes to the Text, 
were added by me. 

I have again to thank many correspondents who have kindly furnished 
me with valuable information, and others who have courteously pointed 
out some errors or omissions in the volumes already published. All such 
corrections, or suggested additions, whether made publicly or privately, 
shall receive most careful attention; but the Corrigenda and Addenda 
cannot be given till the concluding volume. 

F. A. MARSHALL. 

London, August, 1888. 
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TIME OF ACTION. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



LITERARY HISTORY. 

King Henry the Fifth waa first printed in 
qiuirto form in 1600, with the following title- 
jmge:— THE | GRONICLE | History of Henry 
the fift, I Witli his Ixittell fought at Agin 
i'oart in | France. Togither with Auntient \ 
PiftolL I As it hath f*ene »umiry times playd by 
the Right hononrahU \ the Lord Ch/ttnberhiine 
his seruants. \ L0X1K)N | Printed by Thomas 
Creed^j for Tho. Milling- | ton, and lohn 
Busby. And are to be | sold at his house in 
('ai-ter Lane, next | the Powle head. 1600. 
Thin edition, which is very ini{)erfect, was 
evidently brought out in a hurried manner, 
aiwl the text was j)n>bably prepared from 
shortliand notes taken in the theatre. 

Fleay (Clironicle History of William Shake- 
Hfieare, p. 206) expresses the opinion that the 
Quarto is **a shortened version of a play 
written in 15i)8 for the CHirtain Theatre, and 
that the Folio (except such alterations as were 
made after Jamess accession) is a version 
enlarged and improve<l for the Globe Theatre 
later in the same year." 

A second quarto edition, reprinted from the 
first, was issued in 1602, " by Thomas Creede, 
for Thomas Pauier," and " sold at his shop in 
Conihill, at the signe of the Cat and Parrets, 
neare the Exchange." A thinl qimrto, in 
similar style, **Printe<l for T. P" (the same 
Thomas Pavier) ap})eared in 1608. 

No com)>lete edition of the play was pub- 
lished until it was incorporated in the Folio 
of 1623, which must be regarded as the sole 
authority for the text. The quartos, however, 
are of use in a few instances for the correction 
of typographical errors in F. 1. It should be 
noticed that tlie play as it stands in the quarto 
of 1600 is shorter by more than one half than 
the version given by the folio; and this leads 



to an interesting but difficult question: was 
the Henry V. of the folio an expansion (by 
Shakespeare) of the Henry V. of the quarto; 
or does the former represent the original 
draft of the piece, which the author (or some 
one else) abridged for stage purposes, and 
which in this abridged version was published 
in the quarto? 

Tlie arguments on both sides are intricate 
and iuv(jlved, and we may perhaps be con- 
tent with Mr. Aldis Wrighf s summary of the 
disputed points; his conclusion is as follows: 
that the play w;is shortened for the stage; 
that the abridgment was not made by Shake- 
si)eare; and tliat of this abridged version the 
quarto gives an imperfect and surreptitiously- 
obtained representation. 

The date of the play is sufficiently fixed by 
the following paiisage in the Chorus of act v. : 

Were now tho general of our graeioufl empress, 
As in good time he may, from Ireland coming, &c. 

Tlie reference is to the exi)edition of Essex, 
who went to Ireland on the 15th of April, 
1599, and returned on the 28th of the following 
September. As it is improbable that the pas- 
sage was inserted after the play was written, 
the date of composition must be placed within 
the limits specified. The play is not mentioned 
by Meres in 1598, though Henry IV., its 
immediate predecessor, is included in his list 
Sliakes{>eare drew the main incidents of his 
plot, as in the Henry IV., from Holinshed's 
C1in>nicles and the anonymous play entitled 
The Famous Victories of Henry the Fifth, 
which must have l)een written as early as 
1588, since the famous Tarlton, who died in 
tliat year, is known to have taken the part of 
the Clown in the play. It was not entered 
on the Stationers' Registers until May 14, 
1594, and the earliest edition now extant is 

3 
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dated 1598. It was printed bv Thomajs Creede, I 
like Q. 1 of the present play. — o.f.a. 



STAGE HISTORY. 

Heniy V. appears to have been a popular 
play on the stage from its ver^* first pro- 
daction, which waA, perhaps at the Curtain 
Theatre not long before the building of the 
Globe in 15d9. It was reproduced at the 
latter theatre in the course of the same year. 
It waa probably also the play presented at 
court by the Lord Chamberlain's men during 
the Christmas festivities of 1599-1600. A 
later performance at court was on the 7th of 
January, 1605. The record of this and sundry 
other performances of Shakespeare's plays, in 
the accounts of the Master of the Revels, has 
been proved to be a forgen*; but, as EEalliwell- 
Phillipps (Outlines, 7th ed. voL ii. pp. 161-167) 
conclusively shows, the information is genuine 
though the record is spurious. 

In the next centurv, when nearly all of 
Shakespeare's plays were brought out in ** im- 
proved" versions, more or less garbled and 
mixed with foreign matter, Henry V. did not 
escape such profanation. One of the worst of 
these mongrel dramas was that concocted by 
Aaron Hill, ^ poet, critic, amateur actor, play- 
wright, and adapter from the Frencli," which 
was brought out at Drun* Lane in 17£3; 
according to Crenest, it was acteil six times; he 
says that ^it has considerable merit but, 
after all, it is but a bad alteration of Sliake- 
qxare's play ... his taste was too Frenchi- 
fied to relish the humour of Fluelliu "(«iV) (vol. 
iiL p. 190). Certain (X)rtion3 of the original 
matter were retained, but a new underplot was 
introduced, in which Harriet, a niece of Lord 
Scrope, was a prominent figure. She was re- 
presented as having been formerly betrayed 
bv Henrv, and follows him to the wars in 
masculine apparel, watching over him faith- 
fully notwithstanding his infidelity to her. 
Three indepen<lent mlaptitions of Henrj* V. 
were made by Kt* nible. The first was j»ro- 
duced at Dniry Lane in 17S9, the seci^nd at 
the same theatre in l&Ol, and the tliird at 
Covent Garden in 1806. 

On the first of these occasions (Oct 1, 17v*^9) 
the cast had Kvmble as the King, Rulde- 
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ley (Fluellen), Barry more (Dauphin), and Mn^ 
Booth as Hostess (see Grenest, vL 575). In the 
1803 revival Charles Kemble was Gloucester, 
and Blanchanl, Fluellen. For the rest, Heniy 
V. appears to have been popular with last-cen- 
turv audiences. From the restoration of the 
play to the stage in 1735 at the theatre in Good- 
man's Fields, down to 1801, Genest chronicles 
some ten separate and notable reproductions 
of what dramatically is scarcely a strong piece, 
and amongst the actors who took part in these 
revivals not a fewgreat namesoccur — Macklin, 
Yates, Ryan, Woodward, Grarrick, Elliston. 

It was at Drur\' Lane on March 8, 1830, 
that Edmund Kean, in this play, made what 
proved to be his last attempt in a new part 
The result was a melancholy failure. In vain 
he struggled against physical suffering, and 
against what was of more importance in such 
a part, the almost total decay of his memory. 
At the end of the fourth act he made a touch- 
ing and apologetic appeal to the audience, 
pleading that this was the first time that he had 
ever presented himself before them in such a 
condition as to be unable to fulfil his duties. 
The appeal was not made in vain; for they 
stretched indidgence to its utmost limits. The 
one redeeming point, in this sad exhibition of 
his decaying powers, was the soliloquy in the 
camp after the scene with Williams. In such 
parts as Shylock, Hamlet, Othello, which he 
had known by heart long before the decay 
of both Ixxly and mind had set in, Kean could 
still recall the glory of his early triumphs; 
but to study such a jvirt as Henry V. for the 
first time was a task far l>eyr>nd his powers. 

In 1839 the play was revived by Macready 
at Covent Ganien, with brilliant scenic effects, 
for which the manager was largely indebted 
to Stanfield the ]xiinter. The cast included 
several well-known players: Pheljis as Charles 
d'Albret (Constable of France); Howe (Ihike 
of Orleans); Meadows (Fluellen); Paul Bed- 
fonl (Iianlolph): Hurley (Pistol); Anderson 
(tiowor); Vandenh»>tf (Cliorus); Miss P. Hor- 
ton the Rn-; and Miss Vaiidenhoff as Kath- 
arino.* MaoTvadv s own account of the first 

1 0( these the only snrrirors are Mr. Howe (still meting 
At the Lvoeuni'^; Mr. Aiitler54>n. who has retired from the 
BtAgv: ami Mi«s r. H<'rt>ni (Mrs. German Reed). 
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night is worth giving: *^June 10th. Began 
the play of ^£ing Henry V.* in a very ner- 
vous state, but endeavouring to keep my mind 
cle;ir. Acted sensibly at first, and very spiri- 
tually at last; was very greatly received, and 
when called on at last, the whole house stood 
up and cheeretl me in a most fervent manner. 
I gave out the repetition of the play for four 
nights a week till the close of the season. 
... It is the last of my attempts to present 
to the audience Shakespeare's own meaning" 
(Macreadys Reminiscences, vol. ii. p. 145). A 
week later we find him playing with even 
greater success: "Acted King Henry V. better 
than I had yet done, and the house responded 
to the spirit in which I played. The curtain 
fell amidst the loudest applause . . . and I 
went before the curtain, and iimidst shout- 
ings and waving of hats and handkerchiefs by 
the whole audience standing up, the stage 
was literally covered with wreaths, bouquets, 
and bunches of laurel" {ut supni, p. 147). It 
was probably the success of this experiment 
which led Phelps to bring out the play at Sad- 
ler's Wells; and later Charles Kean followed 
the example by producing it at the Princess's 
Theatre. This was Kean's " last Shakespearian 
revival," and the play ran for eighty-four 
nights from March 28, 1859. Here also the 
scenic display was remarkable for the time. 
Cole, the biographer of Kean, declares that it 
'^ formed altogether the most marvellous rea- 
lization of war, in its deadliest phase, that 
imitative art has ever attempted." 

In 1872 there waa another notable repro- 
duction of the play, by Calvert at Manchester, 
the spectacular effects being of a striking 
character. In 1875 this arrangement of the 
play was produced at Booth's Theatre in New 
York, under the sufjervision of Mr. Calvert 
The next year the play was performed at the 
Queen's Theatre, Long Acre (see Introd. to II. 
Henry IV.X John Coleman taking the title 
r^e, and was moderately successful In 1879 
Culvert's version was again re vived,withGteorge 
Rignold as Henry, and had a good run on both 
sides of the Atlantic The mounting was in 
most magnificent style, though the appearance 
of the King on horseback in the scene before 
Harfleor was in questionable taste. — f.a.m. 



CRITICAL REMARKS. 

As has been said in the introduction to 
I. Henry IV., the character of Henry V, had 
made a remarkable impression upon the mind 
of Shakespeare. He desired to set him forth 
as ^Hhe mirror of all Christian kings;" and 
the two plays in which his youthful follies, 
and his throwing off that '^ loose behaviour" 
on the death of his father, are shown, might 
aln\ost be regarded as written mainly to pre- 
})are the way for the ])resent drama, in which 
we see him as monarcli, in nature no less than 
in name. 

But, as the poet approached his task in this 
final portion of the trilogy, he must have felt 
the peculiar difficulties it involved. The title- 
]>age of the first edition of the play terms it 
a ^'chronicle history," and, though it is not 
][)robable that the form of the title la due to 
the author, it nevertheless aptly expresses the 
character of the production. It is an epical 
treatment of his subject, though cast in a 
dramatic mould. Like Homer, he begins by 
invoking the Muse, and, like the ancient poet, 
he dwells at times on details prosaic in them- 
selves — such as the grounds of Henry's title to 
the crown — which, though unpoetical, were an 
important part of the history, and therefore 
interesting to his countrymen. The choruses, 
which, though they answer a purpose in 
bridging over the long intervals in the action, 
are not absolutely necessary, appear to have 
been due in part to this merely semi-dramatic 
method of composition. As has been well 
said, they are **a series of brief lyrical poems; 
for, though not lyrical in metre, they are 
strictly so in spirit, crowded with a quick 
succession of rapidly-passing brilliant scenes, 
majestic images, glowing thoughts, and kind- 
ling words." 

The result of this peculiar treatment of the 
poet's materials is natiurally unlike all hu 
other dramas. It is the least dramatic of the 
series. The king is really all the play; it is a 
" magnificent monologue," and he the speaker 
of it The other characters serve little purpose 
except to aflford him breathing-spaces, and to 
set off his glory by contrast. In the preceding 
plays, we got "under the veil of wildness" 
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glimpses of his nobler nature. He was " the 
true prince" even when he played the fool for 
lack of anything better to da Weary with 
the formality of court life, he sought relief 
and diversion in scenes of low life — low, but 
with no shame about it — filled with cliaracters 
worthless enough, but interesting as studies of 
human nature. The prince mingled with them, 
but was never really one of them. He never 
forgot his royal destiny, never lost his true 
self, but let it lie latent, ready to awake when 
the call should come for action worthy of it 

And now the prince, to whose advent to the 
throne his father and all who were thoughtful 
for the weal of England looked forward with 
fear and anxiety, has become the king — and 
what a change ! 

The breath no sooner left hia father s body, 
But that his wildneas, mortifi'd in him, 
Seeni'd to die too. 

His i)rodigal habits drop from him like a 
jester's robe that he had assumed as a disguise, 
and the real man who had l>een mas(iueiadlng 
in them stands forth "every inch a king." 
He is the poet's ideal king — one to whom the 
sturdiest republican might conceile the divine 
right to rule, so completely do all royal gifts 
and graces unite in his character. He is pro- 
foundly conscious of his responsibilities and 
duties as a sovereign, yet not weakly sinking 
under them, but accepting the trust as from 
God and doing the work as for G^, relying 
on Him in battle and rendering to Him the 
praise of the victory. This was indeed not the 
Henry of history; but as an ideal hero, the 
perfect flower of chivalry and piety, the char- 
acter is unmatched in its way in Sliakes[>eare's 
long gallery of manly portraiture. 

On the other characters in the play it ia 
not necessary to dwell. It has been said that 
Shakespeare does not ap|)ear to l)e much 
interested in any of them except Fluellen, but 
[)erha)J8 that is too strong a statement The 
brave Welshman, whom we admire and honour 
while we laugh at him, is, indeed, the finest 
piece of characterization in the play, next to 
the king. As Henry himself says: 

Though it appear a little out of fashion, 
There is much care and valour in this Welshman. 

(> 



But the other comic characters are by no 
means to be despised. Pistol is almost as 
perfect in his way as Fluellen. His fustian 
and brag are inimitable. How like a turkey- 
cock he swells in the scene with his French 
captive, and how thoroughly is the conceit 
taken out of him by Fluellen! How is the 
mighty fallen, when this ^'most brave, valorous, 
and thrice-worthy seignior of England," as the 
poor Frenchman thought him, is cudgelled by 
the Welsh captain and forced to eat the leek 
he had sneered at the day before! Even here, 
though his cowardice is as completely as it is 
comically shown up, he cannot refrain from 
his blatant threatenings. He will **mo6t 
horribly revenge" this ignominy to which he 
tamely submits; he takes tlie groat " in earnest 
of revenge;" and his last words when the 
whipping is finished are "All hell shall stir 
for this." He disappears from the scene, the 
last straggler of that incomparable group of 
comic characters that had gathered around 
Falstaff, held by the attraction of his giant 
bulk as planets by the sun; but we cannot 
doubt that he regained his native impudence 
when he returned to England, and boasted in 
the old grandiloquent style of the scars he had 
got " in the Gallia wars." 

The only part of the play the authorship of 
which has been seriously questioned is the 
scene in which Katharine takes a lesson in 
English. Warburton pronounced it " ridicu- 
lous," and Hanmer rejected it from the text 
as not Shakespeare's. Fleay has more recently 
expressed the opinion that Thomas Lodge 
wrote it Johnson defended it as in keeping 
with French character, and as diverting on 
the stage. Shakespeare probably wrote it, 
slight as it is. The epilogue to II. Henry IV. 
had promised that the audience should l>e 
made merry with "fair Katharine of France,'' 
and this scene fulfils that promise. It was 
only in some such hannleHs way that the |X)et 
would wish to make 8]x>i-t of the princess who 
was to be the bride of his favourite hero. To 
have made her seriously ridiculous would have 
been an indirect reflection upon him for falling 
in love with her. 

But the same epilogue had promised that 
Falsta if should also be brought ui)on the stage 
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again, and it may be asked why this was not 
likewise done. Perhaps it had ))een already 
done in the Merry Wives of Windsor, which 
may have been written before Henry V. The 
introduction of the death of Fcdstaff in the 
latter play perhaps supports the view tliat 
this was written after the Merry Wives. 
However that may bo, Falstaff would have 
been an unmanageable character in Henry V. 
If the poet at first intende<l to bring him into 
the pbiy, his sober second thought must have 
led him to give up the idea. After the king 
bad banished him from his presence, FalstafPs 
occupation was gone. To be sure, he could 



have regained the royal favour by reforming, 
but it is not ea«y to conceive of Falstaff re- 
formed. It would have required a re-forming 
indeed, a radical renovation that would have 
left him scarcely recognizable, unless by his 
mere corjK)ral bulk — and could even that have 
been maintained without his unlimited pota- 
tions of sack? The delightful old reprobate 
would, I fear, have been rather dull in a more 
virtuous and responsible r6l^. The better 
course was to get him out of the way as gently 
as possible, and Dame Quickly's account of his 
death — foolish though the woman be — is as 
pathetic as it is natural.— o.f.a. 
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gland; afterwurdt France. 

Enter Chonit. 

Muae of fiit, tlijit would ascend 
leaveu of iiiventiou,' 
a atajje, |irin(.-«8 to act 
to beholil the awelliiig tctae \ 
e warlike Iliury, like hinuelf, 
■t of Miira; ami at hia lieela, 

hounds, should famine, sword 

loymuiit. But pardon, ^entlui 

■A spiritJi that have dar'd 
lij scaffold' U) briug forth lo 
etrt : uui this cockjiit hold 
1 of Fr^iue ) ui' miiy we craiu 
odeii U the vi^ry caaquea 
it the air at Agincourt! 
« a crooked figure luay 
place a million; 
lero to this great aucomjit, 

IuUdd; metrically a qDMlriayllibls. 



Ou your intogiiiary* forces work. 

Suppose within the girdle of these walls 

Are now confiu'd two mighty monftrchies, lo 

Whose high upreared and abutting fi-onta 

The perilous narrow ocean parts asunder; 

Pieceout our imperfections with your thoughts; 

Into a thousand parts divide one miui, 

And make imaginary puissance;' 

Think, when we talk of horses, that you see 

Printing their proud hoofe i' the receiving 

For 't is your thoughts that now must deck 

our kings, is 

Cany them here and there ; jumping o'er 

Turning th' accomplishment of many yearx 
Into an hour-gluss: for tUe which sujiply 
A.dniit me Chorus to this history; 
Wlio prologue-like your humble patience pray, 
Gently to hear, kindly to judge, our play. 

[Ejnt. 
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ACT I. 
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C Scene L London. An ante-c/tamber in tfie 
Kintfs palace, 

EiUer the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
] the Bishop of Ely. 

; Cant. My lonl, I'U tell you; that self' bUl 
; ifl urg'd, 

, Which in th' eleventh yearof the last king^s reign 
; Was like,2 and had indeed against us i)ass'd, 
[ But that the scambling^ and unquiet time 
;Did push it out of farther question. 
f Ely. But how, my lord, shall we resist it now? 
Cant. It must be thought on. If it pass 
( against us, 

( We lose the better half of our possession : 
' For all the temporal lands which men devout 
By testament have given to the church lo 

J Would they stiip from us; lieing valu'd thus: 
/ As much as would mHintain,to the king's honour, 
Full fifteen earls and fifteen hundr^ knights. 
Six thousand and two hundi*ed good esquires; 
And, to relief of lazars* and weak age. 
Of indigent faint souls jKist cor])oral toil, 
A himdred almshouses right well supplied; 
And to the coffers of the king beside, 
A thousand pounds by th' year: thus runs 
the bill 
Ely. This would drink deep. 
Cant. T would drink the cup and all. 

Ely. But what prevention? 21 

CaiU. The king is full of grace and fair regard. 
Ely. An<l a true lover of the holy church. 
CtuU. Tlie courses of his youth promis'd it not. 
The breath no 8(M)ner left his father's body. 
But tliat his wildness, mortifi'd'^ in him, 
Seeni'd to die too; yea, at that very moment 
(J(jnsi<leration, like an angel, came 
And whip)>'d th' offending Adam out of him, 
Ijeaving his iKnly as a })aradiHe, 30 

T* envelope and contain celestial spirita 
Never w;is Huch a sudden scholar m^ide; 
/Never came refomijition in a ficKxl, 

1 St{f, Mine. s Wai like, was likely to paas 

* Scainbling, ■cnmbllnK. turliulent. 

* fjozart, (liMued beggars or lepers. 

* Mortifi'd, destroyed, killed 
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With such a heady currance,* scouring faults;! 
Nor never Hydra-headed wilfulness 35 

So soon did lose his seat and all at once 
As in this king. 

Ely. We are blessed in the change. 

Cant. Hear him but reason in divinit}% 
And all-admiring with an inward wish 39 
You would desire the king were made a prelate: 
Hear him debate of conmionwealth afiisurs, 
You'd say it hath been all in all his study: 
List his discourse of war, and you shall hear ■ 
A fearful battle render'd vou in music: 
Turn him to any cause of policy, 
The Grordian knot of it he will unloose, 
Familiar as his garter: that, when he speaks ! 
The air, a charter'd lilxjrtine, is still, 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears, 
To steal his sweet and honey'd sentences; so' 
So that the art and practic^ part of life 
Must be the mistress to this theoric: 
Which is a wonder how his grace should glean it, ; 
Since his addiction^ was to courses vain. 
His companies^ unletter'd, rude and shallow, ' 
His hours fill'd up with riots, banquets, sports, 
And never noted in him any studv. 
Any retirement, any sequestration 
From open haunts and popularity.*® 

Ely. The strawberry grows underneath the ; 
nettle, <*o 

And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best. 
Neighbour'd by fruit of baser qimlity: 
And so the prince obscur'd his contemplation* ^ 
Under the veil of wildness; which, no doubt 
Grew like the summer grass, fjtstest by night - 
Unseen, yet crescive** in his faculty. 

Cant. It must be so; for miracles are ceas'd^ 
And therefore we must needs sidmit the mean: 
How things are ]>erfecteil. 

Ely. But, my good lonl. 

How now for mitigation of this bill to 

Urg'd by the commons? Doth bin majesty 
Incline to it, or no? 



? Praetic, practical. 

* Companies, companloiu- 



« Citrranee, current 
* Addiction, inclination. 
i« Popularity, publicity. 
" Contemplation, seriousness. i> Cregeive, increasing. 
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Cant. He seems indifferent, 

Or rather swaying more upon our part 78 
Than cherishing th' exhibiters against us; 
For I have made an offer to his majesty, 
Upon our spiritual convocation 
And in regard of causes now in hand, 
Which I have open'd to his grace at large. 
As touching France, to give a greater sum 
Than ever at one time the clergy yet 90 

Did to his predecessors part withaL 

Ely, How did this offer seem recei v'd, my lord I 

Cant. With good acceptance of his majesty; 
Save that there was not time enough to hear, 
As I perceived his grace would fain have done, 
The severals^ and unhidden passages 
Of his true title to some certain dukedoms 
And generally to the crown and seat of France 
Deriv'd from £dward, his great-grandfather. 

Ely. What was th' imi)ediment that broke 
this off? 90 

Cant. The French ambassador upon that in- 
stant 
,CYav*d audience; and the hour, I think, is come 
To give him hearing: it is four o'clock? 
; Ely. It is. 

Cant. Then go we in, to know his embassy; 
Which I could with a ready guess declare. 
Before the Frenchman speak a word of it 

Ely. I 'II wait upon you, and I long to hear it 

[ExeuiU. ] 

Scene II. The same. A room of state in the 

King's palace. 

trumpets. — King Henry on throne, Glouces- 
ter, Bedford, Exeter, Warwick, West- 
moreland, Lords, OficerSj and Attendants 
discovered. 

King. Where is my gracious Lord of Canter- 
bury? 
Exe. Not here in presence. 
King. Send for him, good uncle. 

^eit. Shall we call in th' ambassador, my 

liege? 
King. Not yet, my cousin: we would be 
resolv'd,* 
"^ore we hear him, of some things of weight 
That task our thoughts, concerning us and 
France. 



1 SeveraU, details. 



« Hetdv'd, Mtlsfled. 



Entpr the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 

Bishop of Ely. 

Cant. Grod and his angels guard your sacred 

throne 
And make you long become it ! 

King. Sure, we thank you. 

My learned lord, we pray you to proceed 
[And justly and religiously unfold lO 

Why the law Salique that they have in France 
Or should, or should not, bar us in our claim: ^ 
And God forbid, my dear and faithful lord, 
That you should [ fashion, wrest, or bow your 

reailing. 
Or nicely] charge your understanding soul 
With opening titles miscreate, whose right 
Suits not in native colours with the truth; 
For God doth know how many now in health 
Shall drop their blcxxl in approbation' 
Of what your reverence shall incite us to. 20 
Therefore take heed how you impawn* our 

person. 
How you awake our sleeping sword of war: 
We charge you, in the name of God, take heed; 
For never two such kingdoms did contend 
Witliout much fall of blood; whose guiltless 

dro{)s 
Are every one a woe, a sore complaint 
'Gainst him whose wrong gives edge unto the 

swords 
That make such waste in brief mortality. 
Under this conjuration speak, my lord; 
[ For we will hear, note and Ijelieve in heart so 
That what you sjxiak is in your conscience 

wash'd 
As pure as sin with baptism. 

Cant. Tlieu hear me, gracious sovereign, and 

you peers. 
That owe yourselves, your lives and services 
To tliis imperial throne. There is no bar 
To make against your highness' claim to France 
But this, which they i)r(Kluce from Pharamond, 
"In terram Salicam niulieres ne succedant;" 
"No woman sliall succeed in Salique land:" 
Which Salicjue land the French unjustly 

gloze* *o 

To l)e the realm of France, and Pharamond I 



» Apprcbatian, proving. * Impawn, pledge. 

Oloze, explain mphittically. 
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ACT L Scene t 



TTjc fourjd*:r of thu law and female bar. 43 
Yet th^ir own authors faithful Iv affirm 
'fliat the land Salique i^ in ( Germany, 
Between the floods of Sala and of Elbe; 
Where (.liarles the Great,* liaving aubdu'd the 

Haxoriii, 
There left lK;hind and tfettl'd certain French; 
Who, holding in dijidain the German women 
For itr^me diithouest maimera' of their life, 
Kiftablijth'd then thiB law; to wit, no female so 
.Should be inheritrix in Salique laud: 
Which Salique, sua I said, 'twixt Elbe and Sala, 
Ih at this day in Germany call'd Meiseu. 
Tlien doth it well api)ear the Salicjue law 
Was not deviaefl for the realm of Fmnce; 
Nor did the French jx)88eHH the Salique land 
L'ntil four hundre<l one and twenty years 
After def unction^ of King Pliaramond, 
Idly HUpjKjfi'd the founder of this Law; 
Who died within the year of our redemption 
, Four hundred and twenty-six; and Charles the 
Great 61 

8ub<luVl the Saxons, and did seat the French 
Beyond the river Sala, in the year 
Eight hundred five. Besides, their writers 

say. 
King JY'pin, which deiKJsed Childeric, 
l)id, OH heir general, l)eing descended 
Gf Blithild, which was daughter to King 
:: Clotliair, 

f Make claim and title to the crown of France. 
[ Hugh CajHjt also, who usuq>'d the crown 
;Gf Charles the duke of Lorraine, sole heir 
' male 70 

;, ( >f the tnie line and stock of Cliarles the Great, 
yr*) find his title with some shows of truth, 
^Though, in pure truth, it was corrupt and 
/ naught, 

^('onvey'd himself as heir to the LadyLingare, 
' I)aughter to Cluirlemain, who was the son 
f To ijewis the em|>eror, an<l Ijcwis the son 
;Gf Charles the Great. Also King Lewis the 
/ Tenth, 

Who was sole heir to the U8uri)er Ca|)et, 
( 'nuld not keep (luiet in his conscience,* 
( Wearing the crown of Fnmce, till satisfi'd so 



1 Charltt the Grtat, Charlomagne. 

* IH§honeat manner; imiuoral pracUcei. 

* I)f function, doinlse, death. 

< Citneeienee, metrically a trUyllable. 
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That fair Queen Isabel, his grandmother, 8i 
Was lineal of ^ the Lady Ermengare^ 
Daughter to Charles the foresaid duke of Lor- 
raine: 
By the which marriage the line of Charies the 

Great 
Was re-united to the crown of France. 
So that, as clear as is the summer's sun. 
King Pepin's title and Hugh Qtpef s claim, \ 
King Lewis his satisfaction, all appear 
To hold in right and title of the female: j 
So do the kings of France unto this day; M; 
Howbeit they would hold up this Salique law? 
To bar your highness claiming from the female, > 
And rather choose to hide them in a net > 
Tlian amply to imbar their crooked titles \ 
Usurp'd from you and your progenitora i 
King."^ May 1 with right and conscience; 

make this claim \ 
Ca)it. The sin upon my head, dread sove- 
reign! 
For in the book of Numbers is it writ, 
When the man dies, let the inheritance st 
Descend unto the daughter. Gracious lord. 
Stand for your own; unwind your bloody flag;* 
Look back into your mighty ancestors: 
Gro, my dread lord, to your great-grandsdre's^ 

tomb. 
From whom you claim; invoke his warlike 

spirit, 
And your great-uncle's, Edward the Black 

Prince, 

[[Who on the French ground play'd a tragedy, \ ' 
Making defeat on the full power of France, I 
Whiles his most mighty father on a hill s 

Stood smiling to behold lus lion's whelp > 

Forage in blood of French nobility. \\0 ^ 

O noble English, that could entertain ^ 

With half their forces the full pride of France 
And let another half stand laughing by, 
AJl out of work and cold for action! ^ 

Ely, Awake remembrance of these valiant 
dead 
[[And with your puissant arm renew their feats. ^ 
You are their heir ; you sit upon their throne; ]?' 
The blood and courage tliat renowned them 

A Lineal qf, in direct descent from. 
^ Unwind your bloody /lag, unfurl your battle pennon 
or banner. 
' Oreat grandtire, i.e. Edward III. 
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RuD8 in your veins ; and my thrice-puissant 

liege 
Is in the very May-mom of his youth, 120 
Ripe for exploits and mighty enterprises. 
Ex€. Your brother kings and monarchs of 

the earth 
Do all expect that you should rouse yourself, 
As did the former lions of your blood. 

WeM. They know your grace liath cause 

and means and might ; 
So hath your highness; never king of England 
Had nobles richer and more loyal subjects, 
Whose hearts have left their bodies here in 

England 
And lie pavilioned in the fields of France. 
CarU. O, let their bodies follow, my dear 

liege, 130 

With blood and sword and fire to win your 

right; 
In aid whereof we of the spirituality* 
Will raise your highness such a mighty sum 
As never did the clergy at one time 
Bring in to any of your ancestors. 
) Q King. We must not only arm t' invade the 
j French, 

jBut lay down our proportions' to defend 
I Against the Scot, who will make roail' upon us 
J With all advantages.^ 

\ Cant, They of those marches,* gracious sov- 
f ereign, 140 

; Shall be a wall sufficient to defend 
f Our inland from the pilfering bonlerers. 
I King. We do not mean the coursing snatch- 
} ers^ only, 

\ Bnt fear the main intendment^ of the Scot, 
Who liath been still a giddy* neighbour to us; 
^or you shall read that my great-grandfather 
Never went with his forces into France 
Hot that the Scot on his unf urnish'd kingdom 
Game pouring, like the tide into a breach, 
W'ith ample and brim fulness^ of his force, 150 
^ailing the gleaned^® land with hot assays,** 

^ TU spirituality, the clergy. 

^ Lay down our proportiont, apportion our troops. 

* Make road, adTance. 

* Advantoffft, favourable conditions. 

^ Mareket, borders. * Coursing tnatchen, freebooters. 
^ Main intendment=chlet attack. 

* GUdif, fickle, unteiistworthy, exritable. 

* Brim fulnesSt overpowering numbers. 

'* GUaned, exhausted. i> Assays, attacks, incursiona 



Girding with grievous siege castle and towns; 
That England, being empty of defence, 15S 
Hath shook and trembled at th' ill neighbour- 
hood. 

Cant. She hath been then more fear'd" than 
harm'd, my liege; 
For hear her but exampFd by herself: 
When all her chivalry hath V)een in France 
And she a mourning widow of her nobles, 
She hath herself not only well defended 
But taken and impounded as a stray I60 

Tlie King of Scots; whom she did send to France, 
To fill King Edward's fame with prisoner kings 
And make her chronicle as rich with praise 
As is the ooze and lK)ttom of the sea 
With sunken wreck and sumless treasuries. 

West. But there 's a saying very old and time, 
"If that you will France win. 
Then with Scotland first begin:" 
For once the eiigle England being in prey,** 
To her unguanled nest the weasel Scot 170 
Comes sneaking and so sucks her princely eggs. 
Playing the mouse in alwence of the cat, 
To tear and havoc** more than she can eat. 

Exe. It follows then the cat muststay at home : 
Yet that is but a cnish'd necessity. 
Since we have locks to safegiuird necessaries, 
And pretty tnqva to catch the i>etty thieves. 
Wliile that the armed hand doth fight abroad, 
Th' advised*^ head defends itself at home; 179 
For government, though high and low and lower. 
Put into jKirts, doth keep in one consent, 
Congreeing*^ in a full and natund close,*'' 
Like music. 

Cant. Tlierefore doth heaven divide 

The state of man in divers functions, 
Setting endeavour in continual motion; 
To which is fixe<l, as an aim or butt, 
Olx;<lience: for ho work the honey-bees, 
Creatures that bv a nde in nature teach 
The act of order to a jH.M)j)le<l kingdom. 
Tliey have a kin^' and officers of sorts; 190 
Where s^)me, like magistrates, correct at home. 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroiul. 
Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings. 



" Fear'd, frlKhtenetl, tt-rrifled. 

i» In prey, in quest of prey. 

I* II a roc, destroy or make worthless. 

«* Adviitrd, wary. ^^ Comjreeing, agreeing. 

J' Cl(^, cadence. 
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Make boot upon' the Erummer's velvet budn, 
; Which pillage they with merry march bring 

)To the t«Dt royal of their emperor: 
[ Who, burned in hia majesty, surreys 
I' The singing masons building roofs of gold, 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey. 



The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gkte. 
The sad-ey'd' justice, with his aiuiy bum, 
Delivering o'er to exec&tors* pale 
The lazy yawning drone. I this infer. 
That many things, having full reference 
To one consent, may work contrarionsly ; 




As many arrows, loosed several ways, 
^Uome to one mark; as many ways meet in oiie 

;.A8 many fresh ittreanus meet in one salt sea; 
^ As many lines close in the dial's centre; SIO 
: So many a thoiisaud aL-tious, once afoot, 
, End in one puqxise, and be well liorue 
'. Without defeat Tlierefore to France, my liege. 
Divide your happy England into four; 
/ Whereof Like you one quarter into France, 
.'And you withal sliall make all Gallia sliake. 
. If we, with thrice such |>owers left at home, 
, Cannot defend our own doors from the dog, 

1 Ualit bmA iijion, plunder. 



Let us be worried and our nation lose 
The name of hardiness and policy. "2 <^ 

King. OaU in the messengers sent from th' 

[Ereiiiit xyme Ixirdt and Attendants 
Now are we well resolv'd; and, by God's help^ 
And yours, the noble sinews of our power, 
France being ours, we 'II bend it to our awe. 
Or break it all to pieces: C or there we'll sit, 
Kuling in large and ample empery* 
O'er France and all her almost kingly duke-— 

Or lay these bones in an unworthy um, 
Toniblesa, with no remembrance over them: 
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Either our history shall with full mouth 230 
Speak freely of our acts, or else our grave, 
Like Turkish mute, shall have a tongueless 

moutli, 
Not worshipp'd with a waxen epitaph. ] 

Enter Ambassadors of France^ two Lords 
carrying a chest j and Attendants, 

Now are we well prepared to know the pleasure 
OiowT fair cousin Dauphin; for we hear 
Your greeting is from him, not from the king. 

Fir^ Ainb, May 't i)lease your majesty to give 
us leave 
Freely to render what we have in charge; 
Or shall we sparingly show you far off 239 
Tbe Dauphin's meaning and our embaasy? 

King. We are no tyrant, but a Christian king; 
Unto whose grace our passion is as subject 
Ajjtre our wretches fetter'd in our prisons: 
Ilierefore with frank and with uncurbed plain- 

oeas 
Tell us the Dauphin's mind. 

First Amb. Tlius, then, in few. 

Your highness, lately sending into France, 
I)id claim some certain dukedoms, in the right 
Of your great predecessor. King Edward the 
Third. 248 

In answer of which claim, the prince our master 
Sa)'3 that you savour too much of your youth, 
And bids you be ad vis'd there's nought in France 
That can be with a nimble galliard^ won; 
You cannot revel into dukedoms there. 
He therefore sends you, meeter for your spirit, 
Tliis tun of treasure; and, in lieu of this, 
l^res you let the dukedoms that you claim 
Hearno more of you. Tliis the Dauphin speaks. 

King, What treasure, uncle? 

Fxe. [ Who has examined the chest] Tennis- 
balls, my liege. 

King. We 're glad the Dauphin is so pleasant 

with us ; 259 

His present and your pains we thank you for: 

^en we have match'd our rackets to these balls, 

We will, in France, by Grod's grace, play a set* 

Shall iitrike his father's crown into the hazard.^ 

.•Tell him [ he hath made a match with such a 

wrangler 



* Galliard, a spirited French dance. * Set, game. 
' Hazard, a term in tennis. See notv 74. 



That all the courts of France will be disturb'd' 
With chases.^ And] we understand him well, [ 
How he comes o'er us with oui* wilder days, 
Not measuring what use we made of them. 
t We never valu'd this poor seat of England; / 
And therefore, living hence, did give ourself / 
To barbarous license; as 't is ever common 271/ 
That men are merriest when they are from' 
home.! f 

But, tell the Dauphin, I will keep my state. 
Be like a king and show my sail of greatness^ 
When I do rouse nie° in my thn>ne of France: 
For [that I have laid by my majesty ) 

And plodded like a man for working-days, / 
But] I will rise there with so full a glory i 
That I will dazzle all the eyes of France, 279 
Yea, strike the Dauphin blind to look on us. 
And tell the ple^isant prince this mock of his 
Hath turned his balls to gun-stones; and his soul 
Shall stand sore charged forthe wasteful venge- 
ance 
That shall fly with them : for many a thousand 

widows 
Shall this his mock mock out of their dear 

husbands; 
Q Mock mothei-s from their sons, mock castles 

down;] 
And some are yet ungotten and unboni 
That shall have cause to curse the Dauphin's 

scorn. 
But this lies all within the will of God, 
To whom I do appeal ; and in whose name 
Tell you the Dauphin I am coming on, 291 
To venge me as I may and to put forth 
My rightful hand in a well-hallow'd cause. 
So get you hence in peace; and tell the Dauphin 
His jest will savour but of shallow wit. 
When thousands weep more than did laugh at it 
Convey them with safe conduct Fare you well 

\ExeuiU Ambassadors. 
Exe. Tliis was a merry message. 
King. We hope to make the sentler blush at it 

[Descends froia the throne. 
Therefore, my lords, omit uc^ happy' hour 300 
That may give fui*therance to our ex|)edition; 
For we have now no thought in us but France, 



* Chaset, a temi in tennii. See note 75. 
ft Sail of greatness, full majesty. 
< House me, raise myself to my fall height. 
7 nappy, favourable. 
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Save thoee to God, that run before our busi- 
ness. S03 
Therefore let our proportions* for these wars 
Be soon collected and all things thought upon 
That may with reasonable swiftness add 



More feathers to our wings; for, God before, 
We '11 chide this Dauphin at his father's door. 
[Therefore let every man now task his thought,' : 
That thia fair action may on foot be V>rought]; 

[Flourish, Exeunt. 



ACT II. 



PROLOGUK 

Enter Chorus. 

Char, Now all the youth of England are on 

fire, 
And silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies: 
Now thrive the armourer8,and honour's thought 
Reigns solely in the breast of every man: 
They sell the pasture now to buy the horse. 
Following the mirror of all Christian kings. 
With winged heels, as English Mercuries. 
For now sits Expectation in the air. 
And hides a sword from hilts unto the point 
With cn>wns imj)erial, crowns and coronets, 
Promis'd to Hany and his followers. ii 

The French, advis'd by good intelligence 
Of this most dreadful prepinition. 
Shake in their fear and with pale policy 
Seek to divert the English purposes. 
O England ! model to thy inward greatness, 
Like little body with a mighty heart. 
What mightst thou do, that honour would 

thee do, 
Were all thy children kind and natural ! 
But see thy fault ! France hath in thee found 

out 20 

A nest of hollow bosoms,^ which he fills 
With treacherous crowns; and three corrupted 

men, 
One,Richanl Earl of Cambridge,and the second, 
Henry Lord Scroop of Mashara, and the third, 
Sir Thomas Grey, knight, of Northumlwrland, 
Have, for the gilt of France,*— O guilt indeed! — 
(Jonfimi'd conspiracy with fearful France; 
And by their hands this graceof kings mustdie. 
If hell and treason hold their promises, 

^ Proportions, fixed number of trtxips. 
3 Task hit thought, dispose his thought. 
' Hollow bosoms, treacherous hearts. 
* The gilt of France, French gold. 
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Ere he take ship for France, and in Southamp- 
ton, so 
Linger your patience on; and we'll digest 
The abuse of distance; force a play: 
The sum is paid; the traitors are agreed; 
The king is set fi*om London; and the scene 
Is now transported, gentles,^ to Southampton; 
There is the playhouse now, there must you sit : 
And thence to France shall we convey you safe. 
And bring you back, charming the narrow seas 
To give you gentle pass; for, if we may, «9 
We '11 not offend one stomach with our play. 
But, till the king come forth, and not till then. 
Unto Soutliampton do we shift our scene. 

[Exit, 

Scene I. London. Before the Boards 11 end 
Tavern in Eastehenp. 

Enter Corporal Nym and Lieutenant 
Bardolph. 

Bard. Well met. Corporal Nym. 

Njfvn. Good morrow. Lieutenant Bardolph. 

Bard. What, are Ancient* Pistol and you 
friends yet? 

Nifm. For my part, I care not; I say little; 
but when time shall serve, there shall be 
smiles; but that shall be as it may. I dare 
not fight; but I will wink and hold out mine 
iron: it is a simple one: but what though? it 
will toast cheese, and it will endure cold as 
another man's sword will : and there 's an 
end. 11 

Bard. I will bestow a breakfast to make 
you friends; and we'll be all three sworn 
brothers to France: let it l>e so, good Cor- 
poral Nym. 



* Gentles, gentlefolk. 

« Ancient, a corruption of eiisign. 
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A'ifin. Ttitb, I will lire oo long as I may, 
tliat'H the certain of it; and when I cannot 
live any longer, I will do as I majr: that is 
my rest, that b the rendezrouH of it i; 

BaixL It is certain, corporal, that he is 
mairied to NeU Quickly: and certainly she 



did you wrong: (or you were troth-plight to 
her. 11 

yym. I cannot tell: things must be as they 
may : men may sleep, and they may have their 
throats about them at that time; and some 
say knives have edges. It must be as it may: 




thoDghpatiencebeatir'dniare.yetahe will plod. 
There must be conclusions. Well, I cannot t«II. 

Enter Pistol and ffoiteu/rom the Tavern. 

Bard. Here comes Ancient Pistol and his 

•vriU: good corporal, be potieot here. How 

now, mine host Pistol I so 

Pitt. Base tike,' call'st thou me hostl 
'Horn, by this hand, I swear, I scorn the term; 
Not ^tall my Nell keep hxlgers. 

ffwt. Q No, by my troth, not long ; for we 
caimat lodge and board a dozen or fourteen 
gentlewomen that live honestly by the prick 
'^ their needles, but it will be thought we 
■Wp a bawdy house straight^ [.Vym lirav* 
•"•(Rwtt] O well a day, La<ly, if he be not 

» TOt, cor. 



drawn now 1 we sliaJl see wilful adultery and 
murder committed. 40 

Bard. Good lieutenant ! good corporal ! offer 
nothing here. 

jVym. Pish ! 

Pitt. Pish fur thee, Iceland dog ! thou prick- 
ear'd cur of Iceland ! 

J/oit. Gooii Corporal Nym, show thy valour, 
and put up your sword. 

A'l/m. Will you shog' off? I would have 
you nolat. [.Sheathing hit tworcL 

I'itt. ' iSo/w*,' egregious dogi O viper vilel 
The *olui in thy most mervailous' face; M 
The t'llut in thy teeth, and in thy throat, 
A nd in thy hateful I ungs,yeB, i n thy maw, perdy ,* 



> Shnff. B word vhlcb Npn bini 
• MtrvaiUnit, probibly mirrelli 
« Prrdy. p»r Dl«a {by Qodl 
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And, which is wonte, within thy nasty 
mouth! 53 

I do retort the solus in thy bowels; 
/ [ For I can take, an<l Pistol's cock is up, 
/ And flashing lire will follow. ^ 

Xym, I am not Barbason;^ you cannot con- 
jure me. I have an humour to knock you 
indifferently well. If you grow foul with me, 
Pistol, I will flcour you with my rapier, as I 
^inay, in fair terms: f if you would walk off, I 
J would i>rick your guts a little, in good terms, 
as I may: ^ ;uid tluit 'h the humour of it 03 
Pist. O l>raggart vile and damned furious 
wight ! 
The grave doth ga[^, and doting death is near; 
Therefore exhale. [/}raws his swanl. 

Bard. He^ir me, hear me what I say: he 
that strikes the fii-Ht stroke, I Ml run him up to 
the hilts, as I am a sr>ldier. [/Jraics his sirord 
Pist, An oath of mickle might; and fury 
shrill abite. 70 

Give me thy fist, thy fore-foc^t to me give: 
Thy sj)irit8 are most tall. 

[Tliey sheat/ie their stcords. 

iVpn. I will cut thy throat, one time or 

other, in fair terms: that in the humour of it. 

Pist. Coupe, la gorge !'^ 
That is the word. I thee defy again. 

hound of Crete, think'st thou my spouse to 

get? 
No; to the 8j)ital' go, 

f And from the ix)wdering tub of infamy] 79 
Fetch forth the laz<'ir kite of Cressid's kind, 
Doll Tesirsheet she by name, and her espouse: 

1 liave, and I will hold, the quondam Quickly 
For the only she; and — Pauca^^ there's enough. 
Goto. 

EiUer the Boy from the Tavern. 

Boy. Mine host Pistol, you must come to 
my master, and you, hostess : he is very sick, 
and would to l)ed. Good Bardoljih, put thy 
face between his sheets, and do the office of a 
warming-jmn. Faith, he 's very ilL 

Bard. Away, you rogue I oo 

Host. By my troth, lie '11 yield the crow a 

pudtiing one of these djiy& The king lias 

1 Barbaton^ the name of a deril. 

> Coupf la gorge eat the throat s SpUal, hospital. 

* Pauca, briefly ; literally, few [wortli). 
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kiird his heart — (iood hn8l)and, come home 

presently.^ m 

[Exeunt Hostess and Boy into the Tavern, 

Bard. Come, shall I make you two friends \ 
We must to France together: why the devil 
should we keep knives to cut one another's 
throats? 

Pist. Let floods o'erswell, and fiends for footl 
howl on ! 

Xym. You 11 pay me the eight shillings I 
won of you at betting ? 

Pist. Base is the slave that piiys. loo 

Xym. That now I "will have: that 's the 
humour of it 

Pist. As manhfxxl shall compoun<l:® push 
home. [Pistol and Xym draw their siconU. 

Bard. By this awoixl, he that makes the 
first thrust, I'll kill him; by this swonl, I will. 

[Draws his sword. 

Pist. Sword is an oath, and oaths must have 
their course. 

Bard. Corporal Nym,an thou wilt befriend.^ 
be friends: an thou wilt n(»t, why, then, hi 
enemies with me too. Prithee, put up. 

^Vyni. I shall have my eight shillings I won 
of you at betting? in 

Pist. A noble shalt thou have, aii<l present 

pay; 

And liquor likewise will I give to thee. 
And friendship shall combine, an»l brotherhootl : 
111 live by Nym, and Nym shall live by mo; 
Is not this just ? for I shall sutler be 
Unto the camp, and profits will accrue. 
Give me thy hand. [They s/ieathe their swords. 
Xym. I shall have my noble? 
Pist. In cash m^)8t justly jxiid. 120 

Nym. Well, then, that 's the humour of it. 

[^/udes PistoVs hand. 

Re-enter Hostess from the Tavern, 

Host. As ever you came of women, come in 
quickly to Sir John. Ah, p(K)r heart ! he is 
so shak'd of a burning quotidian tertian, that 
it is most lamentable to Ijehold. Sweet men 
come to him. 

Xym. The king hath run Iwd humours on 
the knight; that's the even of it. 



« PretwntJy. immodiatcly. 

< Compound, arrange, come to terms. 
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Pist, Nyni, thou hast spoke the right; 
His heart is fracted^ and corroborate. lao 

iVynk The king is a good king: but it must 
be as it may; he passes some humours and 
careeis. 

Pist. Let us condole the knight; for, lamb 
kins, we will live. [Exeutvt into Tavern. 

Scene II. Southampton, A council chambtr. 

Enter Exeter, Bedford, and Westmoreland. 

Bed. Tore God, his grace is bold, to trust 

these traitors. 
Bxe. They shall be apprehended by and by. 
H></. How smooth and even they do bear 
themselves ! 
As if allegiance in their bosoms sat. 
Crowned with faith and constant loyalty. 
Bed. The king liath note of all that they 
intend. 
By interception which they dream not of. 
£xe. Nay, but the man that was his bed- 
fellow, 
Wliom he hath dull'd and cloy'd with gracious 

favours. 
That he should, for a foreign purse, so sell lo 
His sovereign's life to death and treachery. 

Trumpets souncL Enter Kinq Henry, Scroop, 
Cambridge, Grey, Lords, Guards, and At- 
tendants. 

King. Now sits the wind fair, and we will 
aboard. 
My Lord of Cambridge, and my kind Lord of 

And you, my gentle knight, give me your 

thoughts: 
Think you not that the powers^ we bear with us 
Will cut their passage through the force of 

France, 
Doing the execution and the act 
For which we have in head^ assembled them^ 
Scroop. No doubt, my liege, if each man do 

his best 
King. I doubt not that ; since we are well 

persuaded *J0 

We carry not a heart with us from hence 



1 Fraeted, broken. * Powert, toldien, forces, 

s /» ketuit in force. 



That grows not in a fair consent with ours, 
Nor leave not one behind that doth not wish 
Success and conquest to attend on us. 2i 

Ca7n. Never was monarch better feard and 
lov'd 
Than is your majesty: there's not, I think, a 

subject 
That sits in heart-grief and uneasiness 
Under the sweet shade of your government. 
Orej/. True: those that were your father's 
enemies 
Have steep'd their galls in honey and do 



serve you 



ao 



With hearts create of duty and of zeaL 

King. We therefore have great cause of 
thankfulness; 
And shall forget the office* of our hand. 
Sooner than quittance of desert and merit 
Acconling to the weight and worthiness. 

Scroop. So service shall with steeled sinews 
toil. 
And labour shall refresh itself with hope, 
To do your grace incessant services. 

King. We judge no less. Uncle of Exeter, 
Enlarge the man committed yesterday, 4u 
That rail'd against our person: we consider 
It was excess of wine that set him on: 
And on his more advice^ we pardon him. 

Scroop. Thiit's mercy, but too much security : ° 
Let him }ye punisli'd, sovereign, lest example 
Breed, by his sufferance,^ more of such a 
kind. 

King. O, let us yet be merciful 

Cam. So may your highness, and yet punish 
too. 

Grey. Sir, 4a 

You show great mercy, if you give him life, 
After the taste of much coiTection. 

King. Alas, your too much love and cai*e 
of me 
Are heavy orisons® 'gainst this poor wretch ! 
If little faults, proceeding on distemper,* 
Shall not be wink'd at, how shall we stretch 



our eye 



10 



* Office, function, use. 

s On his more advice, i.e. on bis becoming more sen- 
sible. < Security, easy confidence. 

' By his sufferance, i.e. by his being suffered to go un- 
punished. * Heavy orisons, weighty prayers. 

9 Proceeding on distemper, resulting from intoxication. 

10 Stretch mtr eye, ie. open it wide. 
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When capital crimes, chewed, swallow'd, and 

digested, 56 

Appear before us? We'll yet enlarge^ that 

man, 
Though Cambridge, Scroop and Grey, in their 

dear care 
And tender preservation of our person. 
Would have him punish'd. And now to our 
French causes: eo 

Who are the late* commissioners? 

Cam. I one, my lord: 
Your highness bade me ask for it to-day. 
Scroop. So did you me, my liege. 
Grey. And I, my royal sovereign. 
King. Then, Richard Earl of Cambridge, 
there is yours; [Giving each a scroll. 

There yours. Lord Scroop of Masham; and, 

sir knight. 
Grey of Northumberland, this same is yours: 
Read them; and know, I know your worthi- 
ness. [They unfold the scrolls^ and^ on read- 
ing t/ieniy are much agitated. 
My Lord of Westmoreland, and uncle Exeter, 
We will aboard to-night Why, how now, 
gentlemen ! 71 

What see you in those papers that you lose 
So much complexion? Look ye, how they change ! 
Their cheeks are paper.^ Why, what read 

you there. 
That hath so cowarded and chas'd your blood 
Out of appearance? 

Cam. I do confess my fault; 

And do submit me to your highness' mercy. 
Grey. ) To which we all appeal 
Scroop. ) [All three kneel: the other Lords 

shrink away from them. 
King. The mercy that was quick* in us but 
late, 79 

By your own counsel is suppress'd and kill'd: 
You must not dare, for shame, to talk of mercy; 
'^[[For your own reasons turn into your bosoms, 
; As dogs upon their masters, worrying you.] 
See you, my princes and my noble peers, 
These English monsters I My Lord of Cam- 
bridge here, 
You know how apt our love was to accord 
To furnish him with all appertinents^ 

1 BrUarffe, Mt at liberty. * Late^ i.e. lately appointed. 

* Paper, aa colourleas as paper. « Quick, liTiog. 

* AppertinsnU, appointmenta 
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Belonging to his honour; and this man 
Hath, for a few light crowns, lightly conspired. 
And sworn unto the practices of France, 90 
To kill us here in Hampton: to the which 
This knight, no less for bounty bound to us 
Than Cambridge is,hath likewise sworn. But,0, 
What shall I say to thee, Lord Scroop? thou 

cruel, 
Ingrateful, savage and inhuman creature! 
Thou that didst bear the key of all my counsels. 
That knew'st the very bottom of my soul. 
That almost mightst have coin'd me into gold, 
Wouldst thou have practised on me for thy use. 
May it be possible, that foreign hire loo 

Could out of thee extract one spark of evil 
That might annoy my finger? 'tis so strange. 
That, though the truth of it stands off as 

gross® 
As black and white, my eye will scarcely see it 
£ Treason and murder ever kept together, 
As two yoke-devils sworn to cither's puTX>oee, 
Working so grossly' in a natural cause, ? 

That admiration did not hoop® at them. ^ 

But thou, 'gainst all proportion,^ didst bring in j 
Wonder to wait on treason and on murder: ] ; 
And whatsoever cunning fiend it was 
That wrought upon thee so preposterously 112 
Hath got the voice ^ in hell for excellence: 
[[ All other devils that suggest by treasons 
Do botch and bungle up damnation / 

With patches, colours, and with forms being; 

fetch'd I 

From glistering semblances of piety; ^ 

But he that temper'd thee bade thee stand up, ^ 
Gave thee no instance ^^ why thou shouldstdo^ 

treason, ii»; 

Unless to dub thee with the name of traitor.^ i 
If that same demon that hath gull'd thee thus 
Should with his lion gait walk the whole world. 
He might return to vasty Tartar" back. 
And tell the legions " I can never win 
A soul so easy as that Englishman's." 
O, how hast thou with jealousy infected 
The sweetness of afiiance ! ** Show men dutiful? 



* Oroti, plain. 7 Oronly, palpably. 

* Ho(^, old spelling of whoop = "shout in wonder.** 
9 'Cfaimt all proportion, against all precedent 

10 PrepotUrouily, strangely. " Voice, verdict 
i> hutanee, excuse, warrant u Tartar, Tartarus. 
^* AJUmce, confidence. 
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Why, BO didat thcra: seem they grave and 
learned 1 is8 

Whj, M didst thou: come they of noble {nmily? 

Why, ao didst thou: seem they relif^ousT 
,Why, so didat thou: [or are they spare in diet. 

Free from gnwR passion or of mirth or anger, 
Constant in spirit, not swerving with the 
' blood. 



Garniah'd and deck'd in modest complement, ) 
Not working with the eye without the ear, / 
And but in purged judgment trusting neither? i 
Such and so finely bolted' didst thou seem: J j 
And thus thy fall hath left a kind of blot, 
To mark the full-fraught man and beat indu'd 
With some suspicion. I will weep for thee: 
For this revolt of thine, methinka, is like Itl 
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Another fall of man. Their faults are open: 
Arreat them to the answer of the law; 
And God acquit them of their practices! 

[The aaard duarm all three, at Exeter 
arreitt them. 
Ere. I arrest thee of high treason, by the 
name of Richard Earl of Cambridge. 

I arrest thee of high treason, by the name 
of Henry Lord Scroop of Masham. 

I arrest thee of high treason, by the name 

<rf Thomas Grey, knight, of Northumberland. 

Scroop. [Kneeling\ Ourpurposes God justly 

hath discover'd:* im 



I BtUtO. lUMd. t«*Md. 



than my 

Which I beseech your highness to forgive. 
Although my body pay the price of it 

Cam. [Kneding] For me, the gold of France 
did not seduce; 
Although I did admit it as a motive 
The sooner to effect what I intended: 
But God be thanked for prevention; 
Which I in sufferance heartily will rejoice. 
Beseeching God and you to pardon me. iM 

Ureg. [KneeUiiij'] Never did faithful subject 

At the discovery of most dangerous treason 
Than I do at this hour joy o'er myself, 
SI 
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Prevented from a damned enterprise: 103 

jAy fault, but not my body, pardon, sovereign. 

King. God quit you in his mercy! Hear 

your sentence. 
You have conspir'd against our royal person, 
Join'd with an enemy proclaim'd and from his 

coffers 
Keceiv'd the golden earnest^ of our death; 
VMierein you would have sold your king to 

slaughter, 170 

His princes and his peers to servitude, 
His subjects to oppression and contempt 
And his whole kingdom into desolation. 
Touching our person seek we no revenge; 
But we our kingdom's safety must so tender,^ 
Whose ruin you have sought, that to her laws 
We do deliver you. Get you therefore hence, 
Poor miserable wretches, to your death: 
The taste whereof, God of his mercy give 179 
You patience to endure, and true repentance 
Of all your dear' offences I Bear them hence. 

[Exeunt Cambridge, Scroop 
afid Orey, guarded. 
Now, lords, for France; the enterprise whereof 
Shall be to you, as us, like glorious. 
We doubt not of a fair and lucky war. 
Since God so graciously hath brought to light 
This dangerous treason lurking in our way 
To hinder our beginnings. We doubt not now 
But every rub* is smoothed on our way. 
Then forth, dear countrymen : let us deliver 
Our puissance into the hand of God, 190 

Putting it straight in expedition.* 
Cheerly to sea; the signs of war° advance: 
No king of England, if not king of France. 

[Ezeu)U, 

Scene III. London, Be/ore " The Boar's 
Ilead'^ Tavern in Eastcheap. 

Enter Pistol, Nym, and Bardolph, tcith armsj 
wallets, o&c, as going to join the army; Hostess, 
and Boy. 

Host. Prithee, honey-sweet husband, let me 
bring thee^ to Staines. 
Pist. No; for my manly heart doth yearn.' 

£arne«C= earnest money. * Tender, cherislL 

Dear, grievoai. * Rub, impediment 

Expedition, march. * Signs qf war, banners, 

f ::rii^ thee, go with thee. ^ Team, grieve, mourn. 
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Bardolph, be bUthe: Nym, rouse thy vaunting 

veins: 
Boy, bristle thy courage up; for Falstaff he is 

dead. 
And we must yearn therefore. 

Bard. Would I were with him, wheresome'er 
he is, either in heaven or in hell ! s 

Host. Nay, sure, he's not in hell: he's in 
Arthur's bosom,® if ever man went to Arthur's 
l>osom.° A' made a finer end and went away 
an it had been any christom child; a' parted 
even just between twelve and one, even at the 
turning o' the tide : for after I saw him fumble 
with the sheets and play witli flowers and 
smile upon his fingers' ends, I knew there was 
but one way; for his nose was as sharp as a 
pen, and a' babbled of green fields. "How 
now. Sir John I" quoth I: "what, man! be o' 
good cheer." So a' cried out "God, God, 
God! " three or four times. Now I, to comfort 
him, bid him a' should not think of God; I 
hop'd there was no need to trouble himself 
with any such thoughts yet. So a' bade me lay 
more clothes on his feet: I put my hand into 
the bed and felt them, and they were as cold 
as any stone; [then I felt to his knees, and they : 
were as cold as any stone, and so upward and 
upward, and all was as cold as any stone.^ 2s 

iVym. They say he cried out of sack. 

Host. Ay, that a' did. 

Bard. And of women. 

Host. Nay, that a' did not. 

Boy. Yes, that a' did ; and said they were 
devils incarnate. 

Host. A' could never abide carnation; 't was 
a colour he never liked. 

Boy. A' said once, the devil would have 
him about women. 

Host. A' did in some sort, indeed, handle 
women; but then he was rheumatic,^^ mid 
talked of the whore of Biibylon. 4i 

Boy. Do you not rememl>er, a' saw a flea 
stick u|)on B!irdol])h's nose, and a' s^iid it was 
a black soul burning in hell-fire? 

Bard. Well, the fuel is gone that maintained 
that fire: that's all tlie riches I got in his ser- 
vice. 



* Arthur*g homm, a blunder for Abraham"* bosom. 
10 Hkewnatie, a blander tor fanatic. 
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iVyni. Shall we shog? the king will be gone 
rum Soathampton. 

rUt, Come, let 'a away. My love, give me 
thy lip8. 
xx>k to my chattels and my movables: fio 
jet senses rule; the word is "Pitch and Pay;" 
^nist none; 

■"or oaths are straws, men's faiths are wafer- 
cakes, 
^d hold-fast is the only dog, my duck: 
Therefore, caveto be* thy counsellor. 
jo, clear thy crj-stals.* Yoke-fellows in arms, 
jet us to France; like horse- leeches, my boys, 
Co suck, to suck, the very blood to suck! 

Bot/, And that's but unwholesome food, 
hey say. co 

Put. Touch her soft mouth, and march. 

Bard. Farewell, hostess. [Kissing her. Exit. 

Si/ni, I cannot kiss, that is the humour of 
it ; but, adieu. [J'^vit. 

Fist. Let housewifery appear: keep close, 
I thee command. [Earii. 

Host. Farewell; adieu. [Ejnt into Tavern. 

Scene IV. France. The King^s palace. 

Flourish. Enter the French Kino attended; 
the Dauphin, the Duke of Burgundy, the 
Constable, and others. 

Fr. King. Thus comes the English with 
full power upon us; 
And more than carefully it us concerns 
To answer royally in our defences. 
Therefore the Dukes of Berri and of Bretagne, 
i>f Brabant and of Orleans, shall make forth,' 
And you. Prince Dauphin, with all swift dis- 
patch. 
To line* and new repair our towns of war 
With men of courage and w ith meansdef endant ; 
For England'* lus approaches makes as fierce 
As waters to the sucking of a gulf. lo 

[It fits us then to be as provident 
As fear may teach us out of Lite examples 
Left by the fatal and neglected English 
I'pon our fields. ] 

Dau. My most redoubted father, 

It is most meet we arm us 'gsiinst the foe; 

> Caveto be, i.t. Let "take care" be. 

» CrysUiU, cye«. » Make forth, go forth. 

* Litu, fortify. • England, the king of England. 



For peace itself should not so dull^ a kingdom. 
Though war nor no known quarrel were in 

question, 
But that defences, musters,^ preparations, 
Should be maintain'd, assembled and collected, 
As were a war in expectation. so 

Therefore, I say 't is meet we all go forth 
To view the sick and feeble parts of France: 
And let us do it with no show of fear; 
No, with no more than if we heard that England 
Were busied with a Whitsun morns-dance: 
For, my good liege, she is so idly king'd, 
Her sceptre so fantastically bonie 
By a vain, giddy, shallow, humorous® youth, 
That fear attends her not. 

Con. O peace, Prince Dauphin! 

You are too much mistaken in this king: so 
Question your grace the late ambassadors. 
With what gi*eat state he heard their embassy, 
How well supplied with noble counsellors. 
How modest in exception,® and withal 
How terrible in constant ^° resolution, 
And you shall find his vanities fores|>eut^^ 
Were but the outside of the Roman Brutus, 
Covering discretion with a coat of folly; 
£ As gardeners do with ordure hide those roots \ 
That shiUl first spring and be most delicate.^ \ 

Dau, Well, 't is not so, my lord high con- 
stible; 41 

But though we think it so, it is no matter: 
In cases of defence 't is best to weigh 
The enemy more mighty than he seems: 
[So the proportions of defence ai*e tiU'd; 
Which of a weak and niggardly pi-ojection 
Doth, like a miser, s{X)il his coat with scanting 
A little cloth. ] I 

Fr. King. Think we King Harry strong; 
And, prince8,look youstrungly amitomeet him. 
QThe kindreil of him hath Injen flesli'd upon us; ] 
And he is bred out of that bloody strain 6i ^ 
Tliat haunted us in our familiar jMiths: j; 

Witness our too much memorable shame J 

When (Creasy battle fatally was struck. 
And all our princes captiv*d by the hand 
Of that black name, Eilward, Black l*rince of : 
Wales; { 



< DuU, make careless. ' Mmtera, levies of troops. 
s Ilumorouti, changeful, capricious. 
9 In exception, in objection. 
10 Comtant, firm. " Foretptnt, past. 
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tWhika diat bia motintuii nre, on i 

S atuidjng, 

<Up in the air, crovii'd with the golden aun, 

jSkw his heroical seed, «ud amil'd to see him, 

/Httngle the work of nature &ud deface M 

/The pattema that bj Gtod and bj French 



Had twenty yean been mad«. T1ii« b * Ml; 
Uf that Tictorioiu etock ; and let n* for > 
The native mightiuesi and fat« ot him. J j 

EriCer a Mamtujer. 
Mtu. AmbatHadora from Hanj King 4 
EnglaAd 




-lArtiU.l*oL17-a., 



Do crave admittance Xai your niajuity. 

Fr. King. We'll ([ive them present' audi- 
ence- Go, and bring them. 

[Extant Mcurnyer and certain Lordt. 
You Hee this chase is hotly follow'd, friends. 
Lau. Turn Lead, and stop pursuit; for 
coward dogs 
Most s{iend their moutlis* when what they 
seem t« tLreiiten ~o 

fiiiiiD far before them. (ioo<l my sovereign. 
Take up tlie English Hliort, and let them 

Of what a monarchy you are the head: 



Self-love, my lieg?, is not so vile a sin 

As self-ueglectihg. 

Jle-fiUer Lordf, with Exbter ami Iniiii. 
Fr. King. From our brother Eugiaiid '. 
Exf. From him; iukI thus he greets your 
majesty. 
He wills you, iu the name of God Alniifiti'.^- 
Tliat you direst yourself, and lay ajiirt 
Tlie borrow'd glories that by gift of heav^D. 
By law of niiture and of nations, 'long '' 

To him and tj) his heirs ; namely, the cruim 
And all widc-Ktret<Aed honours that pertiiu 
By custom and the ordinance of times 
Unto the crown of France. Tliat vou rotf 
know 
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T is no sinister^ nor no awkward claim, 
{[Pick'd from the worm-holes of long-vanish'd 
> days, 

^Nor from the dust of old oblivion rak'd, ] 
He sends you this most memorable line,^ 
•fin every branch truly demonstrative; 
' Willing you overlook' this pedigree: ] 90 

And when you find him evenly* derived 
From his most fam'd of famous ancestors, 
Edward the Third, he bids you then resign 
Your crown and kingdom, indirectly held 
From him the native and true challenger. 
/>. Kitiff. Or else what follows? 
£jpe. Bloody constraint ; for if you hide the 
crown 
Even in your hearts, there will he rak6 for it: 
Therefore in fiery tempest is he coming, 
In thunder and in earthquake, like a Jove, 
That, if requiring^ faU, he will compel; lOi 
,[ And bids you, in the bowels of the Lord, 
; Deliver up the crown, and to take mercy 
: On the poor souls for whom tliis hungry war 
; Opens his vasty jaws ; and on your head 
: Turning the widows' tears, the orphans* cries, 
The dead men's blood, the pining maidens' 

groans, 
; For husbands, fathers and betrothed lovers, 
^That shall be swallow'd in this controversy. ^ 
This is his claim, his threatening and my mes- 
sage; no 
Unless the Dauphin be in presence here. 
To whom expressly I bring greeting too. 
/>. Kin^. For us, we will consider of this 
further: 
To-morrow shall you bear our full intent 
Back to our brother England. 

Dau, For the Dauphin, 



I stand here for him : what to him from England? 

Exe, Scorn and defiance; slight regard, con- 
tempt. 
And anything that may not misbecome 
The mighty sender, doth he prize you at 
Thus says my king; an if your father's highness 
Do not, in grant of all demands at large, 121 
Sweeten the bitter mock you sent his majesty. 
He '11 call you to so hot an answer of it. 
That caves and womby vaultages of France 
Shall chide your trespass^ and return your mock 
In second accent of his ordinance.^ 

Dau, Say, if my father render fair return, 
It is against my will; for I desire 
Nothing but odds with England : to that end. 
As matching to his youth and vanity, 130 

I did present him with the Paris balls. 

Exe. He '11 make your Paris Louvre shake 
for it, 
Were it the mistress-court of mighty Eurojje : 
And, be assui-'d, you '11 find a difference. 
As we his subjects have in wonder found. 
Between the promise of bis greener days 
And these he mtisters^ now: now he weighs time 
Even to the utmost grain: that you shall read 
In your own losses, if he stay in France. 

/v. Ki/if/. To-morrow shall you know our 
mind at full. 140 

Exe. Dispatch us with all speed, lest that our 
king 
Come here himself to question our delay; 
For he is footed • in this land already. 

Fr, Kiiig. You shall be soon dispatch'd with 
fair conditions: 
A night is but small breath and little pause 
To answer matters of this consequence. 

\^Flouruh. Exeunt, 



ACT III. 



PROLOGUE. 

Enter Chorus, 

Chor. Thus with imagin'd wing our swift 
scene flies 

1 Siniater, accent on second tyllftble. 

s Line, pedigree, * Overlook, examina 

* Ewtnly, directly. * Requiring, requesting. 



In motion of no less celerity 

Tlian that of thought. Suppose that you have 

seen 
The well-appointed *^ king at Hampton pier 

< Chide your trespaee, proclaim year offence. 
7 Ordinance, ordnance. 
* Masters, possesses. > Footed, landed. 

10 WeU^ppointed, well-equipped. 
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Embark hia royalty/ and hia brave fleet 
With silken streamers the youug Phoebus fan- 
ning: 
Play with your fancies, and in them behold 
UjKjn the hempen tackle ship-boys climbing; 
Hear the shrill whistle which doth order give 
To sounds confus'd; behold the threaden sails, 
Borne with th' invisible and creeping wind, 
Draw thehuge bottoms through the f urrow'd sea, 
Breasting the lofty surge: O, do but think is 
You stand u[x>n the rivage^ and behold 
A city on th' inconstant billows dancing; 
For so appears tliis fleet majestical, 
Hold ing due course to Harfleur. Follow, follow : 
Grap]»le your minds to stemage^ of this navy. 
And leave your England, as deail midnight still, 
^[Guarded with giundsires, babies and old 
/ women, 

<- Either | last or not arri v'd to j)ith* and \ )uiaannce ;^ 
,' For who is he, whose chin is but enricli'd 22 
) With one appearing liair, that will not follow 
^Tliese cull'd and choice-drawn cavaliers to 
^ France ? ] 
Work, work your thoughts, and therein see a 

siege ; 
Behold the ordnance on their can'iages. 
With fatal mouths ga])U)g on girded Harfleur. 
Supj)08e th' ambassador from the French comes 

back; 
Tells Hjirry that the king doth offer him 
Katharine his daughter, and with her, to dowry. 
Some ]>etty and unpi*ofi table dukedoms. si 
The offer likes not: and the nimble gumier 
With lin8t<x:k now the devilish caimon touches, 
[Alarum, a fid distant cannon, heard. 
And (Ir>wn goes all before tliem. Still be kind, 
Aiul eke out our performance with your mind. 

[Exit. 

Scene I. France. Before tlie gates of Ilarjlcur. 

A hretirh in the walls (h'fendeJ htf the French. 
Al'irums. Enter Kino Henry, Exktek, 
liEDFoRi), Gloucester, and ^^Idiers icith 
scalintj'Uulders. 

King. Once more unto the breach, dear 
friends, once more; 



> lUcage, shore. 



* ///* royalty, hit majesty. 
» Sternaffe, itoeraj^e. 
« nth, strength. » PuitMnce. a dissyllable here. 
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Or close the wall up with our English dead 
In peace there 's nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility: 
But when the blast of war blows in oor ean, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger; 
Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 
Disguise fair nature with hard-favour'd rage; 
Tlien lend the eye a terrible asp6ct; 9 

d Let it pry through the portage* of the head 
Like the brass cannon; let the brow o'er- 

whelm it 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock 1^ 

O'erhang and jutty^ his confounded^ base, 
Swill'd with the wild and wasteful ocean.' 
Now set the teeth and stretch the nosti-il 

wide,] 
Hold hard the breath and bend up eTerjT 

spirit 
To his full height On, on, you noblest En^^isli^ 
Whose blood is fet^® from fathers of wax"- 

i)roof ! 
[| Fathers that, like so many Alexanders, x^.; 
Have in these ]>arts from mom till even fougfca'^ 
And sheath'd their swords for lack of aigLM.- . 

ment:" ] ' 

Dishonour not your mothers; now attest 
Tliat those whom you call'd fathers did beg^'*' 

you. 
Be copy now to men of grosser blood. 
And teach them how to war. And you, 

yeomen. 
Whose limbs were made in England, show 

here 
Tlie mettle of your pasture; let us swear 
That you are worth your breeding; which 

doubt not; 
For there is none of you so meiui and base. 
That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 
I see you stiind like greyhoimds in th^==^ 

8li}>8, 

Straining upon the start. The game 's afoot: 
Follow your spirit; and u\x)U this charge 
Cry "G(kI for Harry, England, and Saint 
George ! " 
[Exeunt. Alarum, and cannons heard: 
the Englisli attack the walls. 



• Portage, port-hole. * Jtitty, extend beyond. 

8 Cw{founded, eaten by the wavea. 

9 Ocean, here a trisyllable. 

1" Fet. fetched. i^ ArguiMHt, baain 
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« another part 



Enter Nth, Bakdolpu, Pistol, and Dog. 
JiiF'i. Oil, on, on, oil, on ! to tLe breach, to 

the breach 1 
^'ym. Fray thee, (»rporal, stay: the knocks 
t^s too hot; and, for mine own part, I have not 



a caae of Utm: \Alar>tmi\ the humour of it u 
tuo hot, th&t u the very pbdu-Bong of it 
Pitt. Theplaia-8ODgian)O0tjust;forbumDUiB 
do abound: 
Kuocksgoan(lcome;Go(l'8vasHaJadropauddie; 
And Bword and shield, 
III bloody field, lo 

Doth win immorttd fame. \AlarMm*. 




tifiij. Would I were iu an alehouse in Lon- 
dcin : I would give all my fame for a pot of ale 
•nj safety. \AlaTamt. 

fiM. And I: 

^ wishes would prevail with me. 
My purpose should rot fail with roe. 
But thither would I hie. 
I^o^l- Ah duly, but not as truly, \9 

As bird doth sing on bough. [Alarum*. 



Enter Fli;ei.le.s.> 



/■Vm 



f. Ont'H plood ! — Up to the breach, yon 
tliigs; avaunt, you cullioiisl 

\I>riciiig ihem forward. 
"•*(, Be merciful, great duke, to men of 
inotild. 
Auat* thy rage, aliatc thy manly n^re, 
Al«te thy rage, great duke ! 
Ouod bawrock,' bate thy rage ; use lenity, sweet 
Chuck! sa 



' WwHtii, ui ■pproMb to tti* n 
'Sinact, an tDdculiig cpltliit-^H eiiq. 



Xi/m. Tlieae l)e good bumouiti ; ymir honour 
wing bad humours. 2S 

[Exeunt Xgtn, I'itlol, liiini'iip/i, and 
t'laellen, driving them off. 

Boy. As young as I am, I have obeerv'c) 
these three swashers.' I am boy to them all 
three: but all tliey three, tlioiigh they woulii 
serve me, could not be nuin to nie; for indeed 
three such antics do not amount to a man. 
Fur Bardolph, he is whit«-liver'd * and red- 
fac'd; by tlie means whereof a' faces it out, but 
fights not. For PistuI, lie liath a killing tongue 
and a (iniet sword; by the means whereof a' 
breaks words, and keejiH whole weapons. For 
Nym, lie liath heaiil tliat men of few words 
are the best men; and thereof he scorns to say 
his prayers, lest a' should be thought a coward: 
but his few bad wonls ai-e inatch'd with as few 
good deeds; for a' never broke any man's head 
but his own, and tliat was against a |)08t when 
he was drunk. Tliey will steal any thing, and 
call it (lurcliase. Itinlolph stole a hite-case, 

) StnAtri. Iiullki. • WkiU.liixr'd. cawwiH;. 
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bore it twelve leagues, and sold it for three 
half -pence. Nym and Bardolph are sworn 
brothers in filching, and in Calais they stole a 
fire-shoveL I knew by that piece of service 
the men would carry coals.^ Tliey would have 
me as familiar with men's pockets as their 
gloves or their handkercliers: which makes 
much against my manhood, if I should take 
from another's pocket to put into mine; for it 
is plain pocketing up of wrongs. I must leave 
them, and seek some better service: their vil- 
lany goes against my weak stomacli, and there- 
fore I must cast it up. [Kvit. 

Re-enter Fluellex, Gower folloicing, 

Gow, Captain Fluellen, you must come pre- 
sently to the mines: the Duke of Gloucester 
would s])eak with you. 60 

Flu, To the mines ! tell you the duke, it is 
not so good to come to the mines; for, look you, 
the mines is not according to the disciplines of 
the war: the concavities of it is not sufficient; 
for, look you, th' athversary, you may discuss 
unto the duke, look you, is digt himself four 
yanl under the countermines: by (.'heshu, I 
tliink a' will ])low uj)* all, if there is not better 
directions. 

(Joic, The Duke of Gloucester, to whom the 
order of the siege is given, is altogether directe<l 
by an Irishman, a very valiant gentleman, i' 
faith. 71 

Flu, It is C'a])taiu Macmorris, is it not ? 

Oow, I think it be. 

Flu, By Clieshu, he is an ass, as in the 
worhl: I will verify as much in his l)eard: he 
has no more directions in the true disciplines 
of the wars, look you, of the Koman disciplines, 
tlum is a pup]>y-d(>g. 

[ Entef Macmorris and Ca^itain Jamy. 

(mow. Here a' comes; and the Scots captain, 
/Captiin Jamy, with him. 80 

t Flu. Captain Jamy is a niiirvellous falorous 
( gentlemen, that is cert;iin; and of great ex])edi- 
I tion and knowknige in th' aunchient wars, uj)on 
^my jMirticuLir knowle<ige of his directions: by 
(Chesliu, he will maint'iin his argument as well 



» Oirry coalt, put up with Insults. 
* Plow vp, blow up. 
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as any military man in the world, in the dis-' 
ciplines of the pristine wars of the BomaDa. : 

Jamy, 1 say gud-day, Captain Fluellen. 

Flu. God-den' to your worship, good Captain 
James. » 

Oow. How now. Captain Macmorris ! have 
you quit the mines ? have the |noners given o'erl; 

Afac By Chrish, la ! tish ill done: the work) 
ish give over, the trompet sound the retreat; 
By my hand, I swear, and my father's soui; 
the work ish ill done; it ish give over: I would) 
have blow'd up the town, so Chrish save mt'. 
la! in an hour: O, tish ill done, tish ill done; 
by my hand, tish ill done ! ^ 

Flu, Captain Macmorris, I beseech you now,- 
will you voutsafe me, look you, a few disputa- 
tions with you, as i>artly touching or concern- 
ing the disciplines of the war, the Roman ware, 
in the way of argument, look you, and frieudly 
communication; partly to satisfy my opinion, 
and jMirtly for the satisfaction, look you, of my 
min<l, as touching the direction of the military 
discipline; that is the point lo^ 

Jamy. It sail be vary gud, gud feith, gM<l 
ca])tains bath : and I sail quit you * with gu^ 
leve, as I may pick occasion; tluit sail I, raarr>'- 

Ma4:, It is no time to discourse, so Chrit^b . 
save me: the day is hot, and the weather, aiK^ 
the wiirs, and the king, and the dukes: it ia riO 
time to discourse. The town is beseech'd, an<i 
the trumpet calls us to the breach; and we talK? 
and, be Clirish, do nothing: 't is shame for ii^ 
all: so God sa' me, 't is shame to stand still; i^ 
is shame, by my hand: and there is throats t^ 
l)e cut, and works to be done; and there ist^ 
nothing done, so Chrish sa' me, la! i^^ 

Jamy. By the mess,* ere theise eyes of miii*^ 
take themselves to sloml)er,ay'll do gud senact^-^ 
or ay '11 lig i' the grund for it; ay, or go to deatb 5 
and ay'll pay 't as valorously as I may, tba ^ 
sail I suerly do, tliat is the breff and the long. 
Marry, I wad full fain hear some questiof^ 
'tween you tway. 

Flu, Captain Macmorris, I think, look you -^ 
under your correction, there is not many ot 
your nation — isi 

Mac. Of my nation I What ish my nation ? 

« God-den, Rood evening. 

* Quit yoii, answer you, requite you. » Jfe«r, ma**. 

* The bref and the lung, i.e. the long and the short of it 
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sh a villain, and a bastard, and a knave, and 
rascal What Lsh my nation? Who talks of 
ly nation? 1S5 

Flu, Look you, if you take the matter other- 
ise than is meant, Captain Macmorris, per- 
1 venture I shall think you do not use me 
ith that affability as in discretion you ought 
> use me, look you; being as good a man as 
ourself, both in the disciplines of war, and in 
le derivation of my birth, and in other par- 
dilarities. 142 

Mac. I do not know you so good a man as 
lyself : so Chrish save me, I will cut off your 
ead. 

Uo\t. Gentlemen both, you will mistake each 
>ther. 

Jamy. A! that's a foul fault]] 

\A parley sounded. 

Gofc. The town sounds a jwirley. 149 

[Flu. Captain Macmorris, when there is more 
better opportunity to be required, look you, I 
^1 be so bold as to tell you I know the dis- 
-iplines of war; and there is an end. |] 

[Exeunt. 

Scene IIL The same. Before the gates. 

%e Governor and some Citizens on the walls 
ttith a Jlag of truce; the English forces 
below. Enter Kino Henry and his train. 

ICing. How yet resolves the governor of the 

town? 
^ub is the latest parle^ we will admit: 
therefore to our best mercy give yourselves; 
t* like to men proud of destruction' 
^fy us to our worst: for, as I am a soldier, 

name that in my thoughts becomes me best, 
^ I begin the battery once again, 
^11 not leave the half-achieved Harfleur 
^ in her ashes she lie buried. 
.The gates of mercy shall be all shut up, lo 
^d Uie fleah'd' soldier, rough and hard of 

heart, 
^^ liberty of bloody hand shall range 
^Hh conscience wide as hell, mowing like grass 
^our fresh-fair virgins and your flowering in- 
fants. 

1 Parit, parley. 

> Deatruction, metrically a quadrUyllable. 

* Fksk'd, fierce. 



What is it then to me, if impious war, \ 

Arrayed in flames like to the prince of flends,^ 
Do, with his smirch'd complexion, all fell feats* { 
Enliuk'd to waste and desolation ? 
What is't to me, when you yourselves are cause, \ 
If your pure maidens fall into the hand soi 
Of hot and forcing violation ? 
What rein can hold licentious wickedness f 
When down the hill he holds his fierce career?^ 
We may as bootless spend our vain command ^ 
Upon th' enraged soldiers in their spoil ^ 

As send precepts* to the leviathan J 

To come ashore. ] Therefore, you men of Har- ( 

fleur. 
Take pity of your town and of your people, 
Whiles yet my soldiers are in my command; 
d Whiles yet the cool and temperate wind of 5 

grace 90> 

Cerblows the filthy and contagious clouds 
Of heady ^ murder, spoil and villany. 
If not, why, in a moment look to see 
Tlie blind and bloody soldier with foul hand 
Defile the locks of your shrill-shrieking daugh- 
ters; 
Your fathers taken by the silver beards. 
And their most reverend heads dash'd to the 

walls. 
Your naked infants spitted u])on pikes. 
Whiles the mad mothers with their howls 

confused 39 

Do break the clouds, as did the wives of Jewry' 
At Herod's bloody-hunting slaughtermen. ] 
What say you ? will you yield, an<l tliis avoid, 
Or, guilty in defence,* be thus destroyed? 

Gov. Our expectation hath this day an end: 
The Dauphin, whom of succours we entreated, 
Returns us • that his ix)wers are yet not ready 
To raise so great a siege. Therefore, great 

king. 
We yield our town and lives to thy soft mercy. 
Enter our gates; dispose of us and ours; 
For we no longer are defensible. w 

King. Open your gates. [The Governor a^nd 

his train descend from walls."] Come, uncle 

Exeter, 



« Fell feats, savage customs. 

• Precepts, accented on the second syllable. 

• Heady, impetuous, reckless. ^ Jewry, Judea. 

• in defence, in thus resisting. 

» Eetumt iM, sends us back word. 
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Go yoii aiid enter Harfleur; there remain, 
And fortify it strongly 'gainst the French: 
Use nierey to them alL For us, dear uncle, 
The winter coming on and sickness growing 
Upon our soldiers, we 'II retire to Calais. 
To-night in Harfleur we will be your guest; 
To-morrow for the march are we addrest.^ M 
[Flourish. The King and his train enter 
the town. 

QScENB IV. Rouen. A n>om in the palace.^ 

Enter Katharine atul Alice. 

Kath, Alice, tu as Sti en Angleterre, et tu 
I paries bien le langage, 

Alice. UnpeUy madanie. 

Kath. Je te prie, vCenseignez; U faiU que 
fapprenne d parler. Comment appelez-vous la 
main en Anglois? 

Alice. La main? elle est appelie de hand. 

Kath. De hand. Et les doigts? 8 

Alice. Les doigts? mafoi^fouhlie les doigts; 
mais Je me souviendrai. Les doigts? jc pense 
} quails sont appeles de fingrt's; oidj de fingres. 

Kath. La main, de hand; les doigts, de 
fingres. Je pense que Je stiiii Ic hon ^cAier; 
^fai gagne deu:c mots d^ Anglois vitement. Com- 
ment appelez-voics les onghis? 

Alice. JjCS ongles? nous les apjx'lons de nails. 

Kath. De nails. Ecoutez; dites-moi, si Je 
parte bien: de hand, de fingres, et de nails. 

Alice. C'est bien dit, madams; il est fort bon 
Anglois. 20 

Kath. DUes-moi VA nglois pour le bras. 

Alice. De arm, m/idame. 

Kath. Et le coude? 

Alice. De ell^ow. 

Kath. De ellww. Je m^cn fa is la repetition 
de tons les mots que vous m^avez appris d^s d 
present. 

I Alice. II est trap difficile, madame, commeje 
■pense. 

^ Kath. Excusez-moi, Alice; ecoutez: de hand, 
Jde fingi'es, dt* nails, do ann, de billx>w. :;i 

Alice. De elbow, madame. 

Kath. O Seigneur Dieu^ Je m'en oublie! de 
/ elbow. Comment appelez-vous le col? 

1 Addre»t, prepared 

> The scene is translated in the notes, as the translation 
would be rather too long for insertion here. 
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Alice. De neck, madame, 

Kath. De nick. Et le mentonf 

Alice. De chin. 

Kath, De sin. Le col, de nick; de menton. 
de sin. j9 

Alice. Qui, Sauf voire honneur, en vinii^ 
wms prononcez lea mots atusi droit que let 
natifs cPA ngleterre. 

Kath. Je ne doute point dPapprendre, par kn 
grace de Dieu, et en peu de temps. ) 

Alice. N^arez-vous pas dijd oublie oe quejt} 
vous ai enseign^? • 

Kath, Non,Je reciterai d vous promptemfHt:; 
de hand, de fingres, de mails, — 

Alice. De nails, madame. 

Kath. De nails, de arm, de ilbow. !A 

Alice. Sauf totre honneur, de elbow. 

Kath. Ainsi dis-Je; de elbow, de nick, rtde 
sin. Comment appelez-vous le pied et la nibef 

Alice. De foot, madame; et de coun. 

Kath. De foot et de coun ! Seigneur Dieit! 
ce sont mots dc son mawais, corruptible, grot, 
et impudiquc, et non pour les dames dhoH- 
yieur d^^iser: Je ne voudrais prononcer ces wof^ 
devaiU les seigneurs de France po%ar tout /<" 
moiule. Foh! de foot et de coun ! Nhawrnxmy 
Je reciterai une autre fois ma le^n ensembU: 
de hand, de fingres, de nails, de arm, de elbov« 
de nick, de sin, de foot, de coun. «* 

Alice. Excellent, madame! 

Kath. Cest assez pour une fois: allons-nous i*^ 
diner, {Exeunt. "S 



Scene V. The same. Another room in the 

palace. 

Enter the Kino of France, the Dauphin, ^A^ 
Duke of Bourbon, the Constable o^ 
France, aiid others. 

Fr. King. Tis certain he hath pass'd tl».*= 

river Somme. 
Con. And if he be not fought withal, m^ 
lord. 
Let us not live in France; let us quit all 
And give our vineyards to a barbarous people*^ 
^Dau. Dieu rivant! shall a few sprays 
us, 
Tlie emptying of our father's luxury,' 
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>ur scions, put in wild and saviige' stock, 
Spirt Dp so suddenly into the clouds, 
\nd overlook tlieir grafters? 
Bour. Normans, but bastard Normans, Nor- 
man baatanisl id 
ifori <U ma vU! if they march along 
LTnfoDght withal, but I will sell my <luk«dom, 
Fo bay a slobbery* and a dirty farm 
[n that nook-ahotten isle of Albion. 



CotL Dien de batailUtl where have tbey) 
this mettle I / 

Is not their climate foggy, raw and doU, ' ; 

On whom, as in despite, the sun looks pale, ; 

Killing their fruit with frowiisl Can soddeu- 
water, . 

A drench for sur-rein'd' jodea, their barley-' 
broth,* »' 

Decoct their cold blood to such valiant beat) i 
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iTdtt. facMemwi. .tMa;<imrii:J>tiiiiJ,ilefl 

^(1 shall our quick blood, spirited with wine, 
*tin frosty ? O, for honour of our land, 
I*t u8 nut hang like roping icicles 
Ppon our houses' thatch, whiles a more frosty 

people 
"Wfeat drops of giUtant youth in our rich fields! 
•oor we may call them in their native lords.] 

&!«. By faith and honour, 
^'u*' madams mock at us, and plainly say 
'^ mettle is bred out [and they will give 
y^^a bodies to the lust of Engliali ycHitb M 
,To new-store France with bastard warriors.] 

' 3iHf«. onciilUnUa > SliMov, wat 

*9iir-rfte'd, •ibuulod, nreitlddei]. 
*AirJ(y4raEit, b«CT. 



Bour. They bid us to the English daiicing- 

ScllOOls, 'it 

And tench l.ivoltas* high and swift corautoit;^ 
Saying our grace is only in our heels, 
And that we are most lofty ruiiawnys. 

Ft. Kiiiff. Where -is Montjoy the herald) 

sj>eed him hence: 
Let him greet England witli our slinr)) defiance. 
Up, princes! and, with spirit of honour eilg'd 
[ More sharper than your swords, hie to the i 

tield: ', 

Charles Delabreth, hi^ constable of France; > 

• Lassllat uil toranitt, Uu lumM of csrttiu liiilr 
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) You DukeB of Orleans, Bourbon, and of Berri, 
!|Alen9on, Brabant, Bar, and Burgundy; 42 
< Jaques Chatillon, Eambures, Vaudemont, 
^ Beaumont, Grandpre, Roussi, and Fauconberg, 
<Foix, Lesti-ale, Bouciqualt, and Charolois; 
^HigL dukes, great princes, barons, lords, and 
'; knights, 
J For your great seats now quit you^ of great 

shames. ^ 
Bar Harry England,^ tliat sweeps through our 

land 
Witli pennons painted in the blood of Har- 

fleur; 
Rush on his host, as doth the melted snow so 
Upon the valleys, whose low vassal seat 
The Alps doth s])it and void his rheum upon: 
Gro down upon him, you have power enough. 
And in a captive chariot into Rouen 
Bring him our prisoner. 

Con, This becomes the great 

Sorry am I his numbers are so few, 
His soldiers sick and famish'd in their march. 
For I am siue, when he sliall see our amiy. 
He '11 drop his heart into the sink of fear 
And for achievement offer us his ransom. M 
Fr, King, Therefore, lord constable, haste 
on Montjoy, 
And let him say to England that we send 
To know what willing ransom he will give. 
Prince l>auphin, you shall stay with us in 
Rouen. 
Dau. Not 80, I do beseech your majesty. 
Fr, King, Be patient, for you shall remain 
with us. 
Now forth, lord constable and princes all. 
And quickly bring us word of England's falL 

[Exeunt, 

Scene VI. The English camp in Picardy, 

Enter Gower and Flukllen, meeting, 

Qow, How now. Captain Fluellen! come you 
from the bridge? 

Flu, I assure you, there is very excellent 
services committed at the bridge. 

Gow, Is the Duke of Exeter safe ? 6 

Flu, The Duke of Exeter is as magnanimous 



^ Quit you, free yourselves. 

s Harry England, ie. Harry King of England. 
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as Agamemnon; and a man that I love and 
honour with my soul, and my heart, and my 
duty, and my life, and my living, and my 
uttermost power: he is not — God be praised 
and blessed ! — any hurt in the world; but keeps 
the bridge most valiantly, with excellent dis- 
cipline. There is an aunchient there at the 
pridge, I think in my very conscience he is as 
valiant a man as Mark Antony; and he is a 
man of no estimation in the world; but I did 
see him do as gallant service. 

Goic, What do you call him? 

Flu. He is called Aunchient Pistol. 

Gow, I know him not 20 

Enter Pistol. 

Ilu, Here is the man. 

Fist, Captain, I thee beseech to do me favours: 
The Duke of Exeter doth love thee welL 

Flu, Ay, I praise God; and I have merited 
some love at his hands. 

Pist Bardolph, a soldier, firm and sound of 
heart. 
Of buxom 3 valour, hath, by cruel fate, 
And giddy fortune's furious fickle wheel, 
That goddess blind, so 

That stands upon the rolling restless stone— 

Flu, By your patience, Aunchient Pistol 
Fortune is painted blind, with a muffler^ afore 
her eyes, to signify to you, that Fortune is 
blind; and she is painted also with a wheel, 
to signify to you, which is the moral of it, that 
she is turning, and inconstant, and mutability, 
and variation: and her foot, look you, is fixe<l 
upon a spherical stone, which rolls, and rolls, 
and rolls: in good truth, the poet makes a most 
excellent description of it: Fortune is an ex- 
cellent moral 40 

Pist. Fortune is Bardolph's foe, and frowns 
on him: 
For he hath stolen a pax,^ and hanged must 

a' be: 
A damned death! 

Let gallows gape for dog; let man go free 
And let not hemp his wind-pipe suffocate: 
But Exeter hath given the doom of death 
For pax* of little price. 

* Buxom^ lively. ^ Mujffler, bandage. 

* Pax, a metal plate, with sacred figures on it, used io 
the Boman mass. See note 181. 
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Therefore, go speak: the duke will hear thy 

And let not Bardolph'a vital thread be cut 
With edge of penny cord and vile reproach: 
Speak, captain, for hia life, and I will thee re- 
quite. SI 
Flu, Aunchient Pistol, I do partly under- 
stand 



PUt. Why then, rejoice thereftSre. 

Flu. Certainly, aunchient, it is not a thing 
to rejoice at : for if, look you, he were my 
brother, I would desire the duke to use hia 
good pleasure, and put him to execution; for 
discipline ought to be used. 

Put. Die and be danui'd I and tigo for thy 
friendship I w 




Flu. It is well 

Put. The fig of Spain! {Exit, 

flu. Verfgood. 

Oow. Why, this is an arrant counterfeit 
rascal; I remember him now; a bawd, a cut- 

!, a' utt'red as brave 
worda at the bridge as you shall see in a sum- 
mer'a day. But it is very well; what he has 
spoke to me, that is well, I warrant you, when 

Goie. Why, 'tis a gull, a fool, a rogue, that 
now and theu goes to the wars, to grace him- 
self at hia return into London under the form 
of a soldier. And such fellows are perfect in 
the great commanders' names: and they vrill 



learn you by rote where services were done; 
at such and such a sconce,' at such a breach, 
at such a convoy; who came off bravely, who 
was shot, who disgrac'd, what tenna the 
enemy stood on; and this they con perfectly 
in the phraae of war, which they trick up with 
new-tuned oaths: and what a beard of the 
general's cut and a horrid suit of the camp will 
do among foaming bottles and ale-waah'd wits, 
is wonderful to be thought on. But you must 
learn to know such elandere of the age, or else 
you may be marvelloualy mistook. si 

Flu. I tell you what, Captain Gower; I do 
perceive he is not the man that he would 
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gladly make show to the world he is: if I find 
a hole in his coat, I will tell him my mind. 
[Drum heard.] Hark you, the king is coming, 
and I must speak with him from the pridge. 9i 

Enter King Henrt, Gloucester, and Soldiers, 

God pless your majesty! 

Kingf. How now, Fluellen, cam'st thou from 
the bridge? 

Flu. Ay, so please your majesty. The Duke 
of Exeter has very gallantly maintained the 
pridge: the French is gone off, look you; and 
there is gallant and most prave passages;^ 
marry, th' athversary was have possession of 
the pridge; but he is enforced to retire, and 
the Duke of Exeter is master of the ])ridge: I 
can tell your majesty, the duke is a prave 
maiL 101 

King. What men have you lost, Fluellen? 

Flu. The perdition of th* athversary hath 
been very great, reasonable great: marry, for 
my part, I think the duke hath lost never a 
man, but one that is like to be executed for 
robbing a church, one Bardolph, if your majesty 
know the man: his face is all bubukles,' and 
whelks,' and knobs, and flames o' fire: and his 
lips blows at his nose, and it is like a coal of 
fire, sometimes plue and sometimes red; but 
his nose is executed, and his fire 's out 112 

King. We would have all such offenders so 
cut off: and we give express charge, that in 
our marches through the country, there be 
nothing compell'd* from the villages, nothing 
taken but paid for, none of the French up- 
braided or abused in disdainful language; for 
when lenity and cruelty play for a kingdom, 
the gentler gamester is the soonest winner. 120 

Txicket. Enter MoNTJor. 

Mont, You know me by my habit.* 

King. Well then I know thee: what shall 

1 know of thee?° 
Moni. My master's mind. 
King. Unfold it. 
Moni. Thus says my king: Say thou to 

1 Pas§age9, acU, occurreaceiL 

* Bubukl€»=caT\mnc\e». > Whelks, pimplei. 

* CumpelVd, takeu by force. 

* Uabit, i.e. bin her&Id'i dreMk 

* Of thee, from thoe. 
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Harry of England: Though we seem'd dead, 
we did but sleep: advantage^ is a better 
soldier than rashness. Tell him we could ha?e 
rebuked him at Harfleor, but that we thought 
not good to bruise an injury till it were fall 
ripe: now we speak upon our cue,^ and our 
voice is imperial: England shall repent Ids 
folly, see his weakness, and admire our aof- 
ferance. Bid him therefore consider of his 
ransom; which must proportion* the \qsxa 
we have borne, the subjects we have lost, the 
disgrace we have digested,^® which in weight 
to re-answer,** his pettiness would bow under. 
For our losses, his exchequer ia too poor; for 
the effusion of our blood, the muster (tf bis 
kingdom too faint a number; and for our dis- 
grace, his own person, kneeling at our feet;? 
but a weak and worthless satisfaction. T^o 
this add defiance: and tell him, for conclusion* 
he hath betrayed his followers, whose conden.*- 
nation is pronounced. So far my king an<i 
master; so much my office. 1 -*^ 

King. What is thy name? I know tl>J 
quality.*^ 

Mont. Montjoy. 

King. Thou dost thy office fairly. Tur^^ 
thee back. 
And tell thy king I do not seek him now; 1 
But could be willing to march on to Calais 
Without impeachment:*' for, to say the soot 
Though 't is no wisdom to confess so much 
Unto an enemy of craft and vantage,** 
My people are with sickness much enfeebFd, -^ 
My numbers lessened, and those few I have 
Almost no better than so many French; 
Who when they were in health, I tell thee-*'^^ 

herald, 
I thought upon one pair of English legs 
Did march three IVenchmen. Yet, forgive me^^^ 
God, i5fi^ 

That I do brag thus ! This your air of France^^^ 
Hath blown that vice in me; I must repent. 
Go therefore, tell thy master here I am; 
My ransom is this frail and worthless trunks 

7 Advantage, opportunity. * Upon our cue, in oar tarn. 
* Proportion, correspond to. 10 JHgeeted, pat up with, 
li In weight to re-answer, fully to make up for. 
^KQuality. profession. 

IS [mpeaehtnent, hinderance (Fr. empfehemerUy 
14 0/ craft and vantage, wily and favoored by circum- 
stances. 
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^y army but a weak and sickly guard; 
Vet, God before, tell him we wiU come on, 
Though France himself and such another nei^- 

bour 
Stand in our way. There's for thy labour, 

Montjoy. 
Go, bid thy master well adyise himself: 
// ^we may [lass, we will; if we be hindered, 
H^e shall your tawny ground with your red 
blood 170 

E>xscolour: and so, Montjoy, fare you welL 
[b<3 sum of all our answer is but this: 
^«^ would not seek a battle, as we are; 
I OK-, as we are, we say we will not shun it: 
o tjtiW your master. 
-Jdont. I shall deliver sa^ Thanks to your 
highness. [Kvit. 

G^lo. 1 hope they will not come upon us now. 
J^ing. We are in God^s hand, brother, not 
in theira 
^La^rch to the bridge; it now draws towards 

night: 
^yond the river we '11 encamp ourselves, 180 
A. Kiel on to-morrow bid them march away. 

\ExeurU, 

^RSE VIL Tht French camp^ near Agiticourt, 

^^Uer the Coxstable of France, the Lord 
liAMBDRSs, Duke of Orleans, Dauphin, 
'^ith others. 

Oon. Tut I I have the best armour of the 
^oirld. Would it were day! 

C^l. You have an excellent armour; but let 
^y horse have his due. 

Cofi, It is the best horse of £urope. 
<^L Will it never be morning? 
Q Dau. My lord oi Orleans, and my lord high 
constable, you talk of horse and armour? 

Orl. You are as well provided of both as any 
pt'ince in the world. lo 

Z>atf. What a long night this is! I will not 
<=^^ange my horse with any that treads but on 
four pasterns. Co, ha! he bounds from the 
^^^h, as if his entrails were hairs; le cheval 
^>^intf the Pegasus, ^a a les narines de feu!^ 
'Wheu I bestride him, I soar, I am a hawk: 



» htXix^T ID, lay MX « " The flying hone. - 

« " Which bat nostriU of fire. " U. fiery noifcrili. 



he trots the air; the earth sings when he 
touches it; the basest horn of his hoof is more 
musical than the pipe of Hermes.^ 

OrL He 's of the colour of the nutmeg. 20/ 

Da\iL, And of the heat of the ginger. It is/ 
a beast for Perseus: he is pure air and fire;/ 
and the dull elements of earth and water never ^ 
appear in him, but only in patient stillness,' 
while his rider mounts him: he is indeed a' 
horse; and all other jades you may call beasts, i 

Con, Indeed, mv loni, it is a most absolute*, 
and excellent horse. > 

Dau, It is the prince of palfreys; his neigh ^ 
is like the bidding of a monarch and his^ 



J 



countenance enforces homage. si 

OrL No more, cousin. j 

Dau. Nay, the man hath no wit that cannot, \ 
from the rising of the lark to the lodging of) 
the lamb, vary deserved praise on my palfrey; ^ 
it is a theme as fluent as the sea; turn the sands > 



into eloquent tongues, and my horse is ax^- , 
ment° for them all: 'tis a subject for a sover- 
eign to reason on, and for a sovereign's sover- 
eign to ride on; and for the world, familiar to 



us and unknown, to lay apart their particular 



{ 



functions and wonder at him. I once writ a J 
sonnet in his praise and began thus: '* Wonder J 
of nature," — 43 * 

OrL I have heard a sonnet begin so to one's 
mistress. 

Dau. Then did they imitate that which I 
compoee<l to my courser, for my horse is my 
mistress. 

OrL Your mistress bears well. 

Dati. Me well; which is the prescript^ praise 
and perfection of a good and i)articular mistress. 

Con. Nay, for methouglit yesterday your> 
mistress shrewdly® shook your l)ack. '^*>^ 

J)au. So perhaps <lid yours. 

Con. Mine was not bridled. 

Ikiu. O then belike she was old and gentle;/ 
and you rode, like a kem of Ireland, your^ 
French hose off, and in your strait strossers.' 

Con. You have gtnxl judgment in horseman- 
ship. 59 



62 



* Tlerrnet, Mercury (his Oreelc name). 
& Al>isolute, without u fault. 

^ AnjiuiHent, subject. ? Pregcript, usuaL 

* Shretrdly, unquestionably. 

* Siro*»er9, tight dresses or breeches. 

a*) 
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Dau, Be warned by me, then: they that ride 
so and ride not warily, fall into foul bogs. I 
^had rather have my horse to my mistress. 

Con. I had as lief have my mistress a jade. 

Dau, I tell thee, constable, my mistress 
wears his own hair. 

Con, I could make as true a boast as that, if 
I had a sow to my mistress. 

Dau, Le Men est retourni d son propre 
vomissementj et la truie lavSe au bourbier:^ thou 
makest use of any thing. 7o 

Con. Yet do I not use my horse for my mis- 
tress, or any such proverb so little kin to the 
( purpose. 

i Ram. My lord constable, the armour that I 
<saw in your tent to-night, are those stars or 
^suns upon it? 

Con. Stars, my lord. 

Dau. Some of them will fall to-morrow, 1 
hope. 

Con. And yet my sky shall not want. 

Dau. That may be, for you bear a many 
superfluously, and 't were more honour some 
were away. 81 

Con. Even as your horse bears your praises: 
^who would trot as well, were some of your 
brags dismounted. 

Dau. Would I were able to load him with 
his desert ! Will it never be day? I will trot 
to-morrow a mile, and my way shall be paved 
with English faces. 

Con. I will not say so, for fear I should be 
faced out of my way: but I would it were 
morning; for I would fain be about the ears 
of the English.]] 92 

Bam. Who will go to haziird with me for 
twenty prisoners? 

Con. You must first go yourself to hazard, 
ere you have them. 

Dau. Tin midnight; I '11 go arm myself. 

[Exit. 

Orl. The Dauphin longs for morning. 

liam. Ue longs to eat the English. 

Con. I think he will eat all he kills. loo 

Orl. By the wlute hand of my lady, he 's a 
gallant prince. 

I d Con. Swear by her foot, that she may tread 
lout the oath. 

1 i.e. " the dog is returned to his own vomit, and the 
washed sow to the mire." 

36 



Orh He is simply the most active gentleman 
of France. 

Con. Doing is activity; and he will still be 
doing. 

Orl. He never did harm, that I heard of. 

Con. Nor will do none to-morrow: he will 
keep that good name still. m' 

Orl. 3 I know him to be valiant 

Con. I was told that by one who knows him 
better than you. 

Orl. What 'she? 

Con. Marry, he told me so himself; and he 
said he cared not who knew it. 

Orl. He needs not; it is no hidden >Trtue in 
him. 119 

Con. By my faith, sir, but it is; never any 
body saw it but his Lackey:* 'tis a hooded valour; 
and when it apj^wara, it will bate.' 

J[_Orl. Ill will never said welL 

Con. I will cjip that proverb with — There is 
flattery in friendship. 

Orl. And I will take up that with— Give the 
devil his due. 

Con. Well placed: there stands your frien<^ 
for the devil: have at the very eye of that pro- 
verb, with — A pox of the devil. 13^ 

Orl. You are the better at proverbs, by ho^ 
much — A fooPs bolt* is soon shot 

Con. You have shot over. 

Orl. Tis not the first time you were ovei^^ 

shot. 3 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My lord high constable, the Englisl^ 
lie within fifteen hundred paces of your tents. -^ 

Con. Who hath measured the ground ? 

Mess. The Lord Grandpr6. 

Con. A valiant and most expert gentleman. 
Would it were day! Alas, poor Harry of 
England! he longs not for the dawning as 
we do. 141 

Orl. What a wretche<l and peevish* fellow 
is this king of England, to mope with his fat- 
brain'd^ followers so far out of his knowledge! 

Con. If the English had any apprehension,* 
they would run away. 



2 But his lackey, i.e. the only person he has had coarage 
to beat is his lackey. * Bate, le. flutter, like a hawk. 

* Bolt, a blunt-headed arrow. 
» Peevish, foolish. • Fat-brain*d, stupid, 

7 Apprehension, intelligence. 
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Orl, That tiiey lack; for if their heads had 
any intellectual armour, they could never wear 
such heavy head-pieces. 149 

Ram. That island of Engktnd breeds very 
valiant creatures; their mastiffs are of un- 
matchable courage. 

OH. Foolish curs, that run winking into the 
mouth of a Russian bear, and have their heads 
crushed like rotten apples! You may as well 
sav, that 's a valiant flea that dare eat his 
breakfast on the lip of a Uon. 

Con. Just, just; and the men do sympathize 
with the mastiffs in robustious^ and rough 



coming on, leaving their wits with their wives: 
and then give them great meals of beef and 
iron and steel, they will eat like wolves and 
fight like devils. 102 

Orl. Ay, but these English are shrewdly* 
out of beef. 

Con. Then shall we find to-morrow they 
have only stomachs to eat and none to tight. 
Now it is time to arm : come, shall we about it? 

Orl. It is now two o'clock : but, let me see, 
— by ten 
We shall have each a hundred Englishmen. 

[Exeunt. 



ACT IV. 



PROLOGUE. 

Enter Charits. 

Oior. Now entertain conjecture of a time 
When creeping murmur and the poring* dark 
Fills the wide vessel of the universe. 
From camp to camp through the foul womb of 

night 
The hum of either army stilly* sounds. 
That the fix'd sentinels almost receive 
Tlie secret whispers of each other's watch: 
Fire answers fire, and through their paly flames 
Each battle sees the other's umber'd face; 
Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful 

neighs 10 

Piercing the night's dull ear, and from the tents 
The armourers, accomplishing^ the knights, 
With busy hammers closing rivets up. 
Give dreadful note of preparation: 
The country cocks do crow, the clocks do toll. 
And the third hour of drowsy morning name. 
Proud of their numbers, and secure in soul, 
The confident and over-lusty* French 
Do the low-rated English play at dice; 
And chide the cripple tardy-gaited night 20 
Who, like a foul and ugly witch, doth limp 
So tediously away. The poor condenmed 

English, 
Like sacrifices, by their watchful fires 

1 Rubu$ti(nu, stiirtly. * Shrewdly, assuredly. 

t Poring, parblind. « StiUy, softly. 

* AceompKAing, furnishinK. * 0ver4uHy, over merry. 



Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 

The morning's danger, and their gesture sad 

Investing lank-lean cheeks and war-worn coats 

Presenteth them unto the gazing moon 

So many horrid ghosts. O now, who will 

behold 
The royal captain of this ruin'd band 
Walking from watch to watch, from tent to 

tent, 80 

Let him cry "Praise and glory on his head I" 
For forth he goes and visits all his host, 
Bids them good morrow witli a modest smile 
And calls them brothers, friends and comitry- 

men. 
Upon his royal face there is no note^ 
How dread an army hath enrounded^ him, 
Nor doth he de<licate one jot of colour 
Unto the weary and all- watched • night, 
But fresldy looks and over-bears attaint*® 
With cheerful semblance and sweet majesty; 40 
That every wretch, pining and pale before, 
Beholding him, plucks comfort from his looks: 
A largess universal like the sun 
His liberal eye doth give to every one. 
Thawing cold fear, that mean and gentle all. 
Behold, as may unworthiness define, 
A little touch of Harry in the night 
And so our scene must to the biittle flv; 

7 yo note, nothing to show. 

* Enrounded. surrounded. 

• AU'Xcatched, spent in watching. 

10 Over-hears attaint, conceals his anxiety 
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Where — O for pity 

grace « 

i^With four or five moBt vile and ngged foils,* 
!Bight iU-diapoti'il in brawl ridiculous, ] 
^le nante of Agincourt. Yet lit and ate, 
Minding* true things by what their mockeriee 
be. [£r>i. 



ScKNB I. The Jiitffluk camp at Affinaitrl. 

N^ht. 

Enter Eno HxNRr and Glodcestes. 

King. Gloucester, "t ia tiue tfaat we are in 

great danger; 

The greater therefore ahonld our courage be. 




Eiiler Bedford. 

jGood morrow, brotJier Bedford.— [God 
{ Aimightyl ] 
There is some soul of goodness in things 

Would men obeerrlngly distil it out 
For our bad neighliour mates us early stirrera, 
Whicli is both healthful and good husbandry: 
{^Besides, tbey are our outward consciences, 
jAnd preachers to us oil, adrooiiisliiug » 

iThat we sliould dress iiff* fairly for our end. 



Thus may we gather honey from the weed, 
Aiid make a moral of the devil himself. ] 

Enter ERFtHaHAH. 

Good morrow, okl Sir Thomaa Erpingham: 
A good soft pillow for that good white head 
Were better than a churlish turf of France. 

Erp. Not BO, my liege: this lodging likes me 
better, 
Since I may say, "Now lie I like a king." 

Kiiiff. T in gooii for men to love their present 

Upon example; so the spirit ia eas'd; 1« 

[Andwhenthemindisquicken'dgoutof doubt. ^ 
The organs, though defunct and dead before, > 
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! Break up their drowsy grave and newly move, 
With casted slough and fresh legerity.^ ] S8 
Lend me thy cloak, Sir Thomas. Brothers 

both. 
Commend me to the princes in our camp; 
Do my good morrow to them, and anon 
Desire' them all to my pavilion. 
UUk We shall, my Uege. 

[Exeunt Gl<mce$ter and BedfordL 

Erp. Shall I attend your grace? 

King. No, my good knight; 

Go with my brothers to my lords of England: 

I and my bosom must debate a while, si 

And then I would no other company. 

Erp. The Lord in heaven bless thee, noble 
Harry! [Exit Erpingham, 

King. God-a-mercy,^old heart! thou speak'st 
ciieerfully. 

Enter Pistol. 

PitL Qmvaldf* 
King. A friend. 

lUaL DiacuBB unto me; art thou officer? 
art thou base, common, and popular?^ 
Kimg. I am a gentleman of a company. 
PiML TraiPst thou the puissant ])ike ? 40 
King. Even sa What are you ? 
Put. As good a gentleman as the emperor. 
King. Then you are a better than the king. 
Pist. The king 's a bawcock,^ and a heart of 

gold, 
lad of life, an imp^ of fame; 
parents good, of fist most valiant, 
kiss his dirty shoe, and from heart-string 
Jove the lovely bully. — What is thy name? 
King. Harry le jRoL 

Pitt. Le BoyI a Cornish name: art thou of 
Ornish crew? M 

King. No, I am a Welshman. 
Piit. Know'stthouFluellen? 
King. Yes. 
Pitt. Tell him, I '11 knock his leek about his 

pate 
pon Saint Davy's day. 



» legerity, alacrity (Fr. l^HeW). « Dttirr, Invite. 

' Goda-mercy, Ood have mercy. 

*QHimldf *' who goes therer 

* Popular, plebeiaiL 

' Bavcock, from Fr. beau eoq. = fine cock. 

' /mp, youngster. 




King. Do not wear your dagger in your cap 
that day, lest he knock that about yours. 
Pist. Art thou his friend? 
King. And his kinsman toa 
Pist. The Jlgo^ for thee, then I w 

King. I thank you: God be with you! 
Pist. My name is Pistol call'd. [Exit. 

King. It sorts* well with your fierceness. 

Enter Flukllen and Gower. 

Gow. Captain Fluellen ! 

Flu. Sol in the name of Cheshu Christ, speak 
lower. It is the greatest admiration in the 
universal 'orld, when the true and auncient 
prerogatifs and laws of the wars is not kept: 
if you would take the pains but to examine 
the wars of Pomp«y the Great, you shall find, 
I warrant you, that there is notiddle-taddle^® 
nor pibble-pabble ^^ in Pompey's camp; I war- 
rant you, you shall find the ceremonies of the 
wars, and tlie cares of it, and the forms of it, 
and the sobriety of it, and the modesty of it, 
to be otherwise. T5 

(jow. Wliy, the enemy is loud; you hear him 
all night. 

l'7u. If the enemy is an ass and a fool and 
a pniting coxcomb, is it meet, think you, that 
we should also, look you, be an ass and a fool 
and a prating coxcomb? in your own con- 
science, now? 

Oow. 1 will speak lower. 

Plu. I pray you <and peseech you that you 
will. [Exeunt Ootcer and Fludlen. 

King. Tliough it appear a little out of fa- 
shion. 
There is much care and valour in this Welsh- 
man. 

Enter three Soldiers^ John Bates, Alexander 
Court, and Michael Williams. 

Court. Brother John Bates, is not that the 
nioniing which breaks yonder? 

Bates. I think it be: but we liave no great 
cause to desire the a]>])r<mch of (hiy. 90 

WUl. We see yonder the beginning of the 
day, but I think we shall never see the end of 
it. Who goes there? 

« Figo, a gesture of contempt * SorU, agrees. 

10 rWJZe-todrfte- tittle-tattle. 
» Pibble-pabble, a coinetl word -Idle i)mtt1c. 
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A'tii^. A friend. 

It'iM. Under what captain serve youT 

King. Under Sir Tlionms Erpingbam. 

Will. A good old commander and a most 
kind gentleman: 1 {imy you, what thinka he 
ofoureaUtel w 




King. Even as men wreck'd upon a sand, 
Hiat look to be waeh'd off the next tide. 

Bala. He huth not told his thought to ttie 
king? 

King. No; nor it isnotmeetheihould. For, 
though I Hjieak it to you, I think the king is 
but a iua:i, as I am: the violet smells to him 
as itdoth to me; the element' shows to him 

I KIrmtnt. Ui« tky. 



as itdoth to me; all his senses have but human 
conditions:* hia ceremonies laid by, in hii 
uakednesB he appears but a man; and tboDgh 
his affections are higher mounted than oun, 
yet, when they stoop, they stoop with the like 
wing. Therefore when he sees reason of fean, 
as we do, his feais, out of doubt, be of the 
same relish aa ours are: yet, in reason, no mau 
should possess him with any appearance oF" 
fear, lest be, by showing it, should disheatl«n. 
his army. iiT 

Bates. He may show what outward courage -- 
be will; but I believe, as cold a night aa 'ti^ - 
he could wish himself in Thames up to the -= 
ueck ; — and so I would he were, and 1 by him, - 
at all adventures, bo we were quit here. 

King. By my troth, I will speaJc my con- 
science' of the king: I think he would iiut 
wish himself any where but where he is. 

Bate*. Then I would he were here alone; so 
shoidd be be sure to be ransomed, and a many 
pool' men's lives saved. i^ 

King. I dare aay you love him not so ill, to 
wish* bim here alone, hon-soever you apeak 
this to feel other men's minds: methinka I 
could not die any where so contented as in the 
king's company; his cause being just, and his 
quarrel honourable. 

WiJl. That 'a more than we know. IK 

Batet. Ay, or more thaji we should seek 
after; for we know enough, if we know we 
are the king's subjects: if his cause be wrong, 
our obedience to the king wipes the crime of 
it out of us. 

wm. But if the cause be not good, the king 
himself bath a heavy reckoning to make, when 
all loose legs and arms and heads, chopp'd off 
in a battle, sliall joici together at the latter^ 
Any and cry all " We died at such a place;" 
some swearing, some crj'ing for a surgeon, some 
upon their wives left j>oor behind them, some 
upon the debts they owe, some upon their 
children rawly left' I am afeard^ there are 
few die well that die in a. battle; for bow can 
they charitably dispose of any thing, when 
blood is their argument? Now, if these men 






mjF oidBioD. 



imlitlsi. 
with. 

• Raicly h/t, i.e. prematnrel; left ilout, or, perltip*. 
lelt iinptovlileil (or ' AJrard. ttnld. 
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do not die well, it will be a black matter for 

the king that led them to it; whom to disobey 

were against all proportion of subjection.^ 153 

King. So, if a son that is by his father sent 

about merchandise do sinfully miscarry upon 

tlie sea,^ the imputation of his wickedness, by 

j^our rule, should be imposed upon his father 

t»l3at sent him: [or if a servant, under his mas- 

t's command transporting a sum of money, 

assailed by robbers and die in many irre- 

ncil'd iniquities, you may call the business 

the master the author of the servant's dam- 

tion:^ but this is not so: the king is not 

und to answer the particular endings of his 

.diers^ the father of his son, nor the master 

0^3^ his servant; for they purpose not their 

\ ^ ^^.«th, when they purpose their services. [ Be- 

iSi^iies, there is no king, be his cause never so 

^*I^=^otle88, if it come to the arbitrement of swords, 

'^^'^^-x^ try it out with all unspotted soldiers: some 

.P"^xudventure have on them the guilt of pre- 

^^™^^^ditated and contrived^ murder; some, of 

^^'E^^iling virgins with the broken seals of per- 



\ 



(3'^i'y; some, making the wars their bulwark, 
i^^^Uit have before gored the gentle bosom of 
ip^ace with pillage and robbery. Now, if these 
/^^^n have defeated the law and outrun native* 
'P^znishment, though they can outstrip men, 
tli^y have no wings to fly from God: war is 
*^is beadle, war is his vengeance; so that here 
'irien are punish'd for bef ore-breach of the 
^^iiig's laws in now the king's quarrel: where 
;tli^y feared the death, they have borne life 
^a'^way; and where they would be safe, they 
; Parish: then if they die unprovided, no more 
IS trhe king guilty of their damnation than he 
\^^3k^ before guilty of those impieties for the 
^wliich they are now visited. ] Every subject's 
d^t;y is the king's; but every subject's soul is 
^^i« own. Therefore should every soldier in 
^e wars do as every sick man in his bed, wash 
every mote out of his conscience: and dying 
^^ death is to him advantage; or not dying, 
»^ time was blessedly lost wherein such pre- 
position was gained: and in him that escapes, 
1^ "Were not sin to think that, making Grod so 

^ Proportion qfmbjecUon, reaaonable lenrlce. 

* Mi$earry upon the tea, be lott at sea. 
' (S>niri9ed, preconcerted. 

* A'aliM, In their own country. 



free an offer, He let him outlive that day to 
see his greatness and to teach others how they 
should prepare. 

Will. T is certain, every man that dies ill, 
the ill upon his own head, the king is not to 
iuiswer it 199 

Bates. I do not desire he should answer for 
me; and yet I determine to fight lustily for 
him. 

King. I myself heard the king say he would 
not be ransom'd. 

^YUl. Ay, he said so, to make us fight cheer- 
fully: but when our throats are cut, he may 
be ransom'd, and we ne'er the wiser. 

King. If I live to see it, I will never trust 
his word after. 208 

Will. You pay him then. That 's a perilous 
shot out of an elder-gun^ that a poor and a 
private displeasure can do against a monarch I 
you may as well go about ° to turn the sun to 
ice with fanning in his face with a peacock's 
feather. You '11 never trust his word after I 
come, 't is a foolish saying. 

King. Your reproof is something too round:' 
I sliould be angry with you, if the time were 
convenient. 

WUl. Let it be a (juarrel between us, if you 
live. S20 

King. I embrace it. 

Will. How shall 1 know thee again ? 

King. Give me any gage of thine, and I will 
wear it in my bonnet: then, if ever thou dar'st 
acknowledge it, I will make it my quarrel. 

Will. Here 's my glove: give me another of 
thine. 

King. Tliere. 

Will. This will I also wear in my cap: if 
ever thou come to me and say, after to-mor- 
i*<)w, " This is my glove," by this hand, I will 
take thee^ a box on the ear. sss 

King. If ever I live to see it, I will challenge 
it. 

Will, Thou dar'st as well be hanged. 

King. Well, I will do it, though I take* thee 
in the king's company. 

WUl. Keep thy word: fare thee well. 



< Elder-ffxin. pop-gun. * Go about, undertake. 

' Too rowid, too blunt, too plain-spoken. 
B / will take thee, i.e. as we say. I will take and give 
thee. * Take, catch, find. 
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ACT IT. Ami 1. 



KING HEKEY V. 



AOtn.Bemtl 



Sate*. Be friends, you English fools, be 
fruiidB: we have Frenchqnwr^enow.'if you 
could tell how to reckon. 141 

) ^ King. Indeed, the French may lay twenty 
>Frencb crowns to one, they will beat us; for 




nnl hi! nwa ■rlDftiiiiMArt It. I. >Bi>-si.I 

Uhey bear them on their sliouldem: but it is 

ino Bngliidi treason to cut French crownii, and 

Jto-morrow the kinjf himself will Iw a cli])))er. ] 

[Emint the ihrft ."ioCdii^i. 

Upon the king! let ub our tivex. our huuIh, 

Our debts, our cnnrful* wives, 



Our children and oar bd» lay on the kh^! 
We must bear all. O hard cosditian,' w 
Twiu-bom with gre*tDeM,mibioct to the brcuii 
Of every fool, whose mise no more can fed 
But hiaownwiingiiigl* What infinite beut^ 

Unst kings n^lec^ that private men rajoy! 
And what have kinga, that privatea hare not Uo, 
Save ceremony, save general ceremonyt 
And what art thon, thon idol ceremonyl 
t What kind of God art thou, that suffeeat mor«' 
Of mortal griefs than do thy woTshippertt 
What are thy rents? what aiethycomingiic^' 

ceremony, show me but thy worth! t * ^ ' . 
What is tliy soul of adoration 1] 

Art thon aught else but place, degree and fon^*^' 
C!reating awe and fear in other meat 
Wherein thou art less haj^y being feai'd 
Than they in fearing. 
[ What drink'st thou oft, instead of honu^f^ 

But poisoft'd flattery) O, be sick, great grea^C' 

neea,] 
And bid thy ceremony give thee cure! 
[Think'st thou the fiery fever will go out *r"*. 
With titles blown from adulation? \ 

Will it give place to flexure and low bending) ^^J 
Canst thou, when thou command'st the bc^^r'^^ 

knee. 
Command the health of itl No, thou prouc^^^ 

That play'st so subtly with a king's repose; 

1 am a king that find thee, and I know 

T is not the balm,' the sceptre and the ball, 

The sword, the mace, the crown imperial, 

Q The int«rtissu'd robe of gold and pearl. 

The farced title running 'fore the king, ] »C-^" 

The throne he sits on, nor the tide of pomp 

That beats upon the high shore of this worlil ' 

No, not all these, thrice-gorgeous cerenituiy, 
Kot all these, laid in bed majestical, 
C^ sleep so soundly as the wretched slave. 
Who with a body fill'd aiid vncant mind 
Gets him to rest, cromm'd with distrearfui' 

[Never sees horrid night, the child of hell, 

> CimdUimt metrlcklly a qoadrlijIlAbU- 



\ 



ACT IV. Soana I. 



KING HENRY V. 



ACT IV. Scene 2. 



' Bat, like a Imcke j, from the rise to set 289 
', Sweats in the eye of Phoebus and all night 
Sleeps in Elymum; next day after dawn, 
! Doth rise and help Hyperion to his horse,^ 
; And follows so the ever-mnning year, 
'With profitable labour, to his grave :^ 
And, but for ceremony, such a wretch. 
Winding up days with toil and nights with 

sleep. 
Had the fore>hand and vantage of a king. 
\ ^The slave, a member of the country's peace, 
'■ Enjoys it; but in gross brain little wots* 
I What watch the king keeps to maintain the 
peace, soo 

Whose hours the peasant best advantages.^ ^ 

Enter Erpinquam. 

Erp. My lord, your nobles, jealous of your 
absence, 
Seek tlirough your camp to find you. 

King. Good old knight, 

Oollect them all together at my tent: 
I ^1 be before thee. 

Erp. I shall do 't, my lord. [Exit. 

Kiy\g. [Ktieding] O God of battles! steel my 
soldiers* hearts; 

them not with fear ; take from them 
now 



le sense of reckoning, if th' opposed numbers 
f^Xock their hearts from them. Not to-day, 
OLord, 
not to-day, think not upon the fault sio 
' J father made in compassing the crown! 
-Kiehard's body have interred new; 

on it have bestoVd more contrite tears 
from it issued forced drops of blood: 
^"^e hundred poor I have in yearly pay, 
10 twice a-day their withered hands hold up 
*^<^wards heaven, to pardon blood; and I have 

built 
■*^'^*yochantries, where the sad *and solemn priests 
ig still ^ for Richard's soul. More will I do; 
^ough all that I can do is nothing worth, 
^^^^^ice that my penitence comes after all, 321 
*^'***ploring pardon. 

* Bdp Hyperion to hm Aorw, ii up before iQDrise. 

* IToto, knowBw 
^ 7%e peaaatU best adeantoffea, i.e. benefit the peasant 

* Sad, Mrioof, graTe. * StiU, constantly. 



S£ 



Enter Gloucbbter. 

Olo. My liege! [The King rises.] 
King. My brother Gloucester's voice? Ay; 
I know thy errand, I will go with thee: 
The day, my friends and all things stay for me. 

[Ereunt. 

Scene II. The French camp. Sunrise. 

Ent&r the Dauphin, Orleans, Rambures, and 

ot/iers, 

OrL The sun doth gild our armour; up, my 

lords! 
J)aiL Montez d cheval! My horse! varlet!^ 

laquai*! ha I 
Orl. O brave spirit! 
Dau, Via! les eaiuc et la (erre, — 
OrL Rien puis? Pair et U fev^ — 
Dau. CieU cousin Orleans. 

Enter Constable. 

Now, my lorti constable! 

Con. Hark, how our steeds for present service 

neigli ! 

Dau. Mount them, and make incision in 

their hides, 9 

Tliat their hot Mood may spin in English eyes, 

And dout^ them with superfluous courage, ha! 

Ram. Wliat, will you liave them weep our 

horses' bloixl? 

IIow shall we, Uien, behold their natural tears? 

Ente)' Messenger. 

Mess. The English are embattled,^ you French 

peers. 
Con. To horse, you gallant princes! straight 

to horse! 
Do but behold yon poor and starved band, 
[And your fair show shall suck away their? 

souls, 
Leaving them but the shales^ and husks of men.^ .' 
There is not work enough for all our hands; 
Scarce blood enough in ;dl their sickly veins 
To give each iwikedcurtle-axe'® a stain, 21 
[That our French giil Ian ts shall to-day draw out, 

« Varlet (Old French) = page. 
t Dout, do out, i.e. extinguish. 
* Embattled, i.e. in battle array. 
« Shales, shells. 10 Curtle-axe, cutlass. 
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ACT IV. Soeoe 2. 



KING HENRY V. 



^ And sheath for lack of sport: let us but blow 
J on them, 23 

i The vapour of our valour will o'ertum them. ] 

T is positive 'gainst all exceptions, lords, 
' That our superfluous lackeys [and our peasants, 
^Who in unnecessary action swarm 
♦About our squares^ of battle, ] were enow 

To purge this field of such a hilding* foe. 

Though we upon this mountain's basis by so 

Took stand for idle speculation: 

But that our honours must not What 's to say? 

A very little little let us do. 

And all is done. Then let the trumpets sound 

The tucket sonance^ and the note to mount; 

For our approach shall so much dare the field 

That England shall couch down in fear and 
yield. 

E titer Grandpre. 



Grand. Why do you stay so long, my loixla 
of France ? 
Yon island carrions, desperate of their bones,* 
Ill-favour'dly become the morning field: 40 
Their ragged curtains* poorly are let loose, 
And our air shakes them passing scornfully: 
Big Mars seems bankrupt in their beggar'd host 
And faintly through a rusty beaver® peeps: 
; [ The horsemen sit like fixed candlesticks, 
;With torch-staves in their hand; and their 
J poor jades 

', Lob^ down their heads, dropping the hides and 
? hifis, 
^The gum down-roping® from their pale-dead 

eyes, 
/ And in their pale dull mouths the gimmal bit^ 
. Lies foul with chew'd grass, still and motion- 
( less;] 50 

And their executors, the knavish crows. 
Fly o'er them, all impatient for their hour. 
([Description caimot suit itself in words 
)To demonstrate the life of such a battle 
> In life so lifeless as it shows itself. ] 

Con, Tliey 've said their prayers, and they 
stay for death. 



> Square*, Bquadrons. « Uilding, base, cowardly, 

s The tucket sonance, a flourish on a trumpet. 

* Desperate qf their bonett, reckless of their fate. 
& Hogged curtains, torn banners. 

* Beaver, the risor of a helmet. 7 Lob, hang heavily. 
" Doum-roping, i.e. dripping down (Fr. roupie). 

* Giminal bit, a bit with double ringa 
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Dau. Shall we go send the 
fresh suits 
And give their fiisting horses ; 
And after fight with them? 

Con. I stay but for my guido 
I will the banner from a trum 
And use it for my luiste. Coi 
The sun is high, and we outw« 



Scene III. The Engli 

Enter the English liost; Glouce 
Exeter, Salisbury ami Wk 

Olo. Where is the king? 
Bed. The king himself is nx 

battle. 
West. Of fighting men they 

score thousand. 
Exe. Tliere's five to one; I 

are fresh. 
A^al. God's arm strike with ii 
odds. 
God be wi' you, princes all; I 'J 
If we no more meet till we me 
Then, joyfully, my noble Lord 
My dear Lord Gloucester, and 

Exeter, 
And my kind kinsman, warric 
Bed. Farewell, good Salisb 

luck go with thee! 
[ Exe. Farewell, kind lord; fi^ 
day: 
And yet I do thee wrong to m 
For thou art f rani'd of the firm t 

I 

Bed. He is as full of valour 
Princely in botL 

Enter the King. 

Tf m O that we no^ 

But one ten thousand of those i 
Tliat do no work to-day ! 

King What 's he 

My cousin Westmoreland \ No. 
If we are niark'd to die, we an 
To do our country loss; and if 



!•> Guidon, ensiifn, standard. 
»i We oiUutar, we are wasting 
12 Mind, remind. >^ 



\ 
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KING HENRY V. 



' fewer men, the greater share of honoar. 
I's vili \ I pray thee, wiah not one man more. 
Jove, I am not covetous for gold, 
' care J who doth feed upon my coet; 
'eama' me not if men my gtumentH wear; 
h outward things dwell not in my desires: 
' if it be a sio to covet honour, 
n the moet offending soul alive. 3» 



No, faith, my coz, wish not a. man from England : 
God's peace! Iwould not loseso great an honour 
Ab one man more, metliinks, would share from 

For the best hope I have. 0, do not wish one 

Ratlier proclaim it, Westmoreland, tJirough my 
host. 




"t he which hath no stomach to this tight, 
t him depart; his passport shall be maile 
>d crowns for convoy* jiut into his purse; 
B Would not die in that man's company 
Bt fears his fellowship to die with us. 
U day is called the (east of Criopian: m 

Uiat outlives this day, and comes safe home, 
U stand a tip-toe when this day is nam'd, 
<1 rouse him at the name of Crispian. 

that shall live this day, and see old age, 
'U yearly on the vigiP feast his neighbours, 
*d aay "To-morrow is Saint Crispian:" 
1^ will he strip bis sleeve and show his scars, 

' r«rw, griBTM. 



And say "These womidsl had on Crispin's day." 
Old men forget; yet all shall be forgot, 
But he 'II remember witli advantages* ao 

Whatfeatahedidthatilay: then shall ournames, 
Familiar in his moutli as household words, 
Harry the king, Bedfonl nnd Exettr, 
Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloucester, 
Be in their flowing cups freshly remember'd. 
This story sliall the guoil man t«ach his son ; 
And CriH|>in Crispian shall ne'er go by. 
From this day to the en<linj; of the world. 
But we in it simll be reiueniliere<l; n 

We few, we hapi>y few, we baud of brothers; 
For he to-dav that hIh«Is his blood with me 



> fruk adtoHlagH, with prollL 



ACT IV. 8mm S. 



KING HENRY V. 



ACT IV. 8«ciM S. 



Sliall be my brother; be he lie er so vile, 6S 
Thiif day shall gentle his conditicMi:^ 
Aud gentlemen in England, now a-bed, 
Shall think themselves accuis'd they were not 

here; 
And hold their manhoods cheap whiles any 

sjjeaks 
That fought with us upon Saint Crispin's day. 

lie-enter Salisbury. 

Sal, My sovereign lord, bestow yourself* 
with BiHsed: 
Tlie French are bravely' in their battles* set, 
And will with all ex[>edience^ cliarge on us. to 
Kitif/. All things are ready, if our minds be so. 
Weft. Perish the man whose mind is back- 
ward now! 
King. Thou dost not wish more help from 

England, coz? 
West. God's will ! my liege, would you and 
I alone, 
Without more help, could fight this royal battle! 
King. Why, now thou hast uuwish'd five 
thousand men: 
Wliich likes me better than to wish us one. 
You know your places: God be with you all! 

Ttu:iet, Enter Mostjoy and Attendants. 

Mont. Once more I come to know of thee, 
King Harry, 79 

If for thy ransom thou wilt now compound, 
Before thy most assured overthrow: 
• [ For certainly thou art so near the gulf, 
Thou needs must be englutted.^ Besides, in 

mercy, 
Tlie constable desires thee thou wilt mind 
Thy followers of rei>entance; that their souls 
May nuike a peaceful and a sweet retire 
,'From otf tliese fields, where, wretches, their 
] )MK>r bodies 
) MuHt lie and fester.^ 

Jiint/, Who hath sent thee now? 

2font. The Constable of France. 
Ki)u/. I pRiy thee, bear my former answer 
back: 90 



1 Gentle his condition. niAke him a (centlemAD. 
I litttow younel/, rutuni to ynur iioid. 

• Jtravrly, with much display. * Dattlet, battalloni. 
' Kxpedienct, haste. 

* Englutted, swallowed up, absorbed. 
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Bid them achieve' me and then sell mv bones. 
Good God ! why ahoold they mock poor fellows 

thus? 9* 

The man that once did sell the lion's skin 
While the beast liv'd, was kill'd with hunting 

him. 
A many of our bodies shall no doubt 
Find native graves; upon the which, I trust. 
Shall witness live in brass of this dav's work: 
And those that leave their valiant bones in 

France, 
Dj'ing like men, though buried in your dung- 
hills. 
They shall be fam'd; [for there the sun shall 

greet them, 100 

And draw their honours reeking up to heaven; 
Leaving their eartlily fxarts to choke your clime, 
The smell whereof shall breed a plague in 

France. 
Mark then abounding valour in our English, 
That being dead, like to the bullet^s grazing 
Break out into a second course of mischief, 
Killing in relapse of mortality. 
Let me speak proudly: tell the constable 
We are but warriors for the working day; 
Our gayness and our gilt^ are all besmirch'd 
With rainy marching in the painful field; 
There *s not a piece of feather in our host — 
Ciooil argument, I hope, we will not fly — 
And time hath worn us into slovenry:* 
But, by the mass, our hearts are in the trim; 
And my poor soldiers tell me, yet ere night 
They 'U be in fresher robes, or they will pluck 
The gay new coats o'er the French sold iers' heads 
And turn them out of service. If they do this, — 
As, if God [)lease, they shall, — my ransom then 
Will soon be levied.] Herald, save thou thy 

labour; isi 

Come thou no more for ransom, gentle herald: 
They Mhall have none, I swear, but these my 

joints; 
AVliich if they have as I will leave 'em them, 
Shall yield them little, tell the constable. 
Mont. I shall, King Harry. And so fare thee 

well: 
Tliou never shalt hear herald anv more. 

•r 

[Exeunt Montjoy and Attendants. 



f Achieve, capture. 
> Gilt, fine trappings. 
* Slovenry, slovenlinea. 



.JkCI IV. SoeiM S. 



KING HENRY V. 



ACT IV. BouM 4. 



King, I fear thou 'It once more come agaiu 
fur ransom. 

EtUer York. 

YorL My lord, moat humbly on my knee I beg 

Tlie leading of the vaward.^ 130 

Kitif^. Take it, brave York. Now, soldiers, 

march away: 

^<Aiid how- thou pleasest, Grod, di8ix)ee the day! 

[ExeuiiL 

[ Scene IV. The JIM of battle. 

^Marum. Excunioiis. Enter Pistol, French 

Soldier, and Boy. 

Viit. Yield, curl 
*^ Fr. JS'ol. Je pense que voub Stes gentilAomme 
i- €rli bornne qvalite.^ 

*\. Piit. Qualitie calmu! custure nie!^ Art thou 
^gentleman? what is thy name? discuss. 
Fr. Sol, Seigneur Dieu! 
Pi$t. O, Siguieur IH:w should l)e a gentle 
man : 
I*er|)end my words, O Signieur Dew, and 
mark ; 
' O Signieur Dew, thou diest on jwiut of fox,'' 
. Except, O signieur, thou do give to me lo 

. Egregious ransom. 

Fr. Sol. 0, preiiez misiricorde! ayez pitii 
*U mot! * 

\ Pist. Moy^ sliall not serve; I will have foity 
/ moys; 

>0r I will fetch thy rim*^ out at thy throat 
{In drops of crimson blood. 



\ 



Fr. Sol. Est-U impossible dicliappcr la force 



\de ton bras? ^ 

I Pist. Brass, cur! lO 

jThou damned and luxurious ^^ mountain 

jQffer'st me brass? 

i -f^r. Sol. pardonnez moi! 

^ -f^itt. Sav'st thou me so? is that a ton of 

i inoys? 



^'award. ranguard. « How, an. 

* * I think that yua are a gentleman of good quality. 
* S«e note 233. * Point of/ox, point of sword. 

0, take compassion ! have pity on me ! " 
Toy. See note 237. 
-f^im, the perltoneam; or. perhaps, the diaphragm. 
'* Is tt impossible to escape the force of thy arm ? " 
^ * LuxuriouM, lostfal. 






Come hither, boy: iisk me tliis slave in French^ 
Wliat is his name. 

Bog. Eeoutez: comment Stes-vous appeU?^^ 

Fr. Sol. Motmeur le Fer. 

Bog. He says his name is Master Fer. 

Pist. Master Ferl I'll/er him, and ftrk" him, ;. 
and ferret ^^ him: discuss the same in French 1 
unto liim. 81^ 

Bog. I do not know the French for fer, and '. 
ferret, and firk. S 

Pist. Bid him prejxire; for I will cut his, 
throat. } 

Fr. Sol. Que dit-il, moiuieur? / 

Bog. 11 me commande de voiu dire que vous' 
faites rous prSt; car ce $oldat id est dispose 
tout d cette heure de voujyer voire gorge.^* 

Pist. Owg, cuppele gorge^ permafog,^^ 

Peasant, miless thou give me crowns, brave? 

crowns; 40' 

(Jr mangled shalt thou be by this my sword. { 

Fr. Sol. Oy Je vous supplie, pour V amour de' 
DieUy Vie fxirdonnerf Je suis gentilhomme de^. 
bonne maison: gardez ina vie, et je vaus don-^^ 
nerai deu.v cents erus.^^ 

Pist. What are his w^ords i 

Bog. He pniys you to save his life: he is a 
gentleman uf a goml house; and for his ran- 
simi he will give you two hundred crowns. 

J*ist. Tell him mv furv shall al)ate, and I 
The crowns will take. 61 

Fr. Sol. Petit monsieur y que dit-ilt 

Bog. Encore quHl est contre son juremerU de 
pardonner aucun jyrisonnier, n^anmoins, pour^. 
les icus que vous Vavez promisy il est content de 
vouA donner la libertiy le f ranch isenient.^"^ < 

Fr. Sol. Sur mes genoux je vous donne mUW 
remercimens; et je m'estime heureux queje suiil 
tomJbi entre les mains d un chevaliery je pense^ le\ 



"" Listen; how are you called? "("what's your name?") 

" Fir*, beat »> Fernt, worry. 

14 •• lie orders me to tell you to»make yourself ready; 
for this soldier here is disposed this very hour to cut your 
throat" 

i« This is Pistol's idea of French. He means, "0 yes^ 
cut his throat, by my faith " 

i« " O, I entreat you for the love of Ood to p irdon me 1 
I am u gentleman of gi>od family : preserve my life, and 
I will give you two hundred crowna" 

17 "Although it is against his oath to pardon any pri- 
soner, nevertheless (in return) for the crowns you have 
promised him, he is content to give (you) your liberty, 
your release." 
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\ plut braet, vaillaiU, et tret dittiagut teiijaeur 
\ (tAnghterrt} m 

Piit. Expound unto me, boy. 

Boy. He gives vou, upon his knees, a thou- 
I aand thanks; and he esteems himself happy 
I that he hath fallen into the hands (if one, as 
I he thinks, the most brave, valorous, and 
' thrice-worthy aignior of England. 

Pitt. As I suck blood, I wUt some mercy 
show. Follow me! «g 



Boy. Saivez-rotu U ffTand captiaint.* [£11;-;' 
«n/ J'utul, and French Soldier.] I did iiever^ 
know BO full a voice issue from so emi>ty a ; 
heart: but the saying is true,— The empty^ 
vessel makes the greatest sound. Bardolph] 
and Nym had ten times more valour thimj 
this roaring devil i' the old play, tliat evei^J 
one may pare his nails with a wooden dagger: i 
and tbey are both hanged; and so would thitj 
be, if he durst steal any thing adventurously.' ! 




;I must stay with the lackeys, with the lug- 
(gage of our camp; the French might hare a 
,good prey of us, if he knew of it; for there is 
', uone to guard it but boys. [Eeit. "] 

Scene V. Another paH of iht fidd. 

Enter Constable, Orleans, Bourbon, 
Dauphin, Rauburbs, and other* in confution. 
Con. OdiabU! 



1 "Dpon mj knsH I glTi yon . 
1 Nt««m tnyielf hippr to hive li 
kDltbt. I think, ths mort bnvs, 
UugaUbtd lord In SngUad. " 

> "Follow the jTe»t cjpuln." 



t, ud hlshlr dlt- 
nJumuly, boldly. 






Orl. leiffiutir/ le jnu 

I)nii. Mort de ma vie! all isconfouiided.all! 
Reproach and everlasting shame 
SitH miioking in our plumes. miehaute 

fortHite! ' 
Do not run awav. [.I nhort alarum. 

Cvn. Why. all our ranks are broke. 

Dau. O perdurable' shamel let 's stab our- 

Be these the wretches tliat we play'd at dice 



< -' O BIT Inril. (he iliy ll lolt, all I 

•"O wicked lorlunet" 

' PentanxbU. aainrlng. iutlne. 
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ACT IV. SoeiM 7. 



lis the king we sent to for his 
? 

une and eternal shame, nothing 
.me! 10 

honour: once more back again; 
lat will not follow Bourbon now, 
hence, and with his cap in hand, 
pander, hold the chamber-door 
k slave, no gentler than my dog, 
daughter is contaminated .^ 

>rder, that hath spoil'd us, friend^ 

t 

• 

eaps go offer up our lives. 

ire enow* yet living in the field 

up the English in our throngs, 

r might be thought ui)on. 21 

e devil take order now! I'll to 

ong: 

ihort; else shame will be too long. 

VL Another part ofthejieid. 

Enter Kino Henry and Forces, 
ExKTER, ami others. 

*11 have we done, thrice valiant 

Tnen: 

>t done ; yet keep the French the 

Duke of York commends him to 
ajesty. 

res he, gocKl uncle? thrice within 
ur 

>wn; thrice up again, and fighting; 
;t to the spur all blooil he was. 
vhich array, brave soldier, doth he 

le plain; and by his bkKHly si<le, 
' to hirt honour-owing* wounds, 
^rl of Suffolk also lies. 10 

di'd: and York, all haggled'* over, 
m, where in gore he lay in8teej)'d, 
im by the l>eard ; kisses the gaj^hes 
ly did yawn upon his face; 
loud "Tarrv, dear cousin Suffolk! 
;11 thine keep coni})any to heaven; 

befriend. > Enow, euougli. 

J, enrichinf?. 

•-owing, honour-owning, honourable. 
I, mangled. 



Tarry, sweet soul, for mine, then fly abreast, 
As in this glorious and well-foughten field 
We kept together in our chivalry!" 19 

Upon these words I came and cheer'd him up: 
He smird me in the face, raught^ me his hand, 
And, with a feeble gripe, says '^ Dear my lord, 
Commend my service to my sovereign." 
So^ did he turn and over Suffolk's neck 
He threw his wounded arm and kiss'd his 

lips; 
And so espous'd to death, with blood he seal'd 
A testament of noble-ending love. 
The pretty and sweet manner of it forc'd 
Those waters from me wliich I would have 

stopp'd; 
But I had not so much of man in me, so 

And all my mother came into mine eyes 
And gave me up to tears. 

King. I blame you not; 

For, hearing this, I must perforce* compound 
With mistful eyes, or they will issue too. 

[Alarum. 
But, hark! what new alarum is this same? 
The French have reinforced their scatter'd 

men : 
Tlien every soldier kill his prisoners: 37 

Give the word through [Exeunt. ] 

Scene VII. Another part of the Jidd. 

Enter Fluellen mid Gower. 

Flu. Kill the poys and the luggage! 'tis 
expressly against the laws of arms: 'tis as 
arrant a piece of knavery, mark you now, as 
can be offer't; in your conscience, now, is it 
not? 

Goir. 'Tis certain there's not a boy left 
alive; and tJie cowardly rascals that ran from 
the battle ha' done this slaughter: besides, 
they have bum'd and carried away all that 
was in the king's tent; wherefore the king, 
most worthily, hath caus'd every soldier to 
cut his prisoner's throat. O, 't is a gallant 
king ! 11 

Flu. Ay, he was pom at Monmouth, Cap- 
tain Gower. What call you the town's name 
where Alexander the Pig was jwrn! 

(Jow. Alexander the Great. 



> 



^ 



I 



• KaughL reached. ? So, then. » Perform, necetaarily. 
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Flu. Why, I pray you, is not pig great? 
the pig, or the great, or the mighty, or the 
huge, or the magnanimous, are all one reckon- 
ings, save the phrase is a little variations. 19 

Gow. I think Alexander the Great was 
bom in Macedon: his father was called Philip 
of Macedon, as I take it ? 

Flu. I think it is in jVIacedon where Alex- 
ander is porn. I tell you, captain, if you look 
in the maps of the 'or Id, I warrant you sail 
find, in the comparisons between Macedon 
and Monmouth, that the situations, look you, 
is both alike. There is a river in Macedon; 
and there is also moreover a river at Mon- 
mouth: it is called Wve at Monmouth; but 
it is out of my prains what is the name of 
the other river; but 't is all one, 't is alike as 
my fingers is to my fingers, and there is sal- 
mons in both. If vou luark Alexander's life 
well, Harry of Monmouth's life is come after 
it indifferent well; for there is figures in all 
things. Alexander, — Gotknowa,andyou know, 
— in his rages, and his furies, and his wraths, 
and his cholers, and his moods, and his dis- 
pleasures, and his indignations, and also being 
a little intoxicates in his prains, did, in his 
ales and his angers, look you, kill his pest 
friend, Cleitus. 41 

Gow. Our king is not like him in that: he 
never kill'd any of his friends. 

Flu. It is not well done, mark you now, 
to take the tales out of my mouth, ere it is 
made and finish'd. I speak but in the figures 
and comparisons of it: as Alexander killed 
his friend Cleitus, being in his ales and his 
cups; so also Harry Monmouth, being in his 
right wits and good judgements, turn'd away 
the fat knight with the great- belly doublet: 
he was full of jests, and gipes, and knaveries, 
and mocks; I have forgot his name. 

Gow. Sir John Fal staff. 

Flu. That is he: I '11 tell you there is good 
men pom at Monmouth. 

Gow. Here comes his majesty. 

Alarum. Enter Kixo Henry, and forces; 
Warwick, Gloucester, Exeter, and 
others. 

King. I was not angry since I came to 
France 
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Until this instant. Take a trumpet,* heraL 
Ride thou unto the horsemen on yon hill: 
If they will fight with us, bid them coimzae 
down, «i 

Or void* the field; they do offend our sight- : 
If they '11 do neither, we will come to theinm.. 
And make them skirr ' away, as swift as stoa «=s 
Enforced* from the old Assyrian slings: 
Besides, we '11 cut the throats of those we have, 
And not a man of them that w^e shall take 
Shall taste our mercy. Go and tell them so- 

Enter Montjoy and Attendants. 

Exe. Here comes the herald of the French. 

my liege. 
Glo. His eyes are humbler than they us'*! 

to be. 70 

King. How now! what means this, herald ? 

know'st thou not 
That I have fin'd these bones of mine for 

ransom? 
Com'st thou again for ransom? 

Mont. \K}veeli^ig\ No, great kiim ^• 

I come to thee for charitable license,* 
That we may wander o'er this bloody field 
To book® our dead, and then to bury them ? 
To sort our nobles from our common men. 

For many of our princes — woe the while! 

Lie drown'd and soak'd in mercenary blood / 
f So do our vulgar® drench their peasant lim.l>* 
In blood of princes; and their wound«^: 

steeds ^ 

Fret fetlock deep in gore and with wild ra^^ 
Yerk^ out their armed heels at their d (tf»^ 

masters, 
Killing them twice. O, give us leave, gre^^^ 

king. 
To view the field in safety and dis[x>se 
Of their dead bodies! ] 

Ki)ig. I tell thee truly, heraL ^^ 

I know not if the day be ours or no; 
For yet a many of your horsemen peer 
And gallop o'er the field. 

Mont. \Rising'\ The day is yours^ 



1 Trumpet, i.e. trumpeter. * Void, leare. 

» Skirr, hurry. * Enjorctd, hurled. 

s License, permlssioD. * To book, i«. to register, 
f Mercenary blood, i.e. the blood of mercenariet. 
* Our vulgar, i.e. our common soldiers. 
» Verk, thrust. 
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Jving. Praised be God, and not our strength, 
for it! 90 

^^"Irat is this castle called that stands hard by? 
.Mont, They call it Agincourt. 
^ing. Then call we this the field of Agin- 
court, 
'ought on the day of Crispin Crispianus. 

[Flourish of trumpets. 
C Flu, Your grandfather of famous memory, 
XI. 't please your majesty, and your great- 
ixicle Edward the Plack Prince of Wales, as 
I Have read in the chronicles, fought a most 
prave pattle here in France. 

King. They did, Fluellen. lOO 

Flu. Your majesty says very true: if your 
majesties is remembered of it, the Welshmen 
'lid good service in a garden where leeks did 
grow, wearing leeks in their Monmouth caps; 
w-hich, your majesty know, to this hour is an 
honourable badge of the service; and I do 
believe your majesty takes no scorn to wear 
the leek upon Saint Tavy^s day. i08 

King. I wear it for a memorable honour; 
^^or I am Welsh, you know, good country- 
man. 

' FT* 

Flu. All the water in Wye cannot wash 
your majesty's Welsh plood out of your pody, 
I can tell you that: God pless it and preserve 
;it, as long as it pleases his grace, and his 
Diajesty too! 
King. Thanks, good my countryman. 
Flu. By Jeshu, I am your majesty's coun- 
tryman, I care not who know it; I will con- 
^©88 it to all the 'orld: I need not to be 
**hamed of your majesty, praised be (}od, so 
<^iig as your majesty is an honest man. 120 
JCing. God keep me so! ] Our heralds go 
with him: 
^«*ing me just notice' of the numbers dead 
^ both our parts. [Exeunt Heralds tnth 
Montjoi/.] Call yonder fellow hither. 

[Points to Williams. 

-Sxe. [To WUliams] Soldier, you must come 

^ the king. [ Williams advances^ having the 

Kin^s glove in his cap. 
^ing. Soldier, why wearest thou that glove 
^ thy cap? 

WiU. An't please your majesty, 'tis the 



1 Just notice, tnie iiiformation. 



gage of one tliat I should fight witlial, if he 
be alive. 

King. An Englishman? iso 

Will. An 't please your majesty, a rascal 
that swagger'd with me^ last night; who, if 
alive and ever dare to challenge this glove, I 
have sworn to take him a box o' th' ear: or if 
I can see my glove in his cap, which he swore, 
as he was a soldier, he would wear if alive, I 
will strike it out soundlv. 

King. What think you, C'aptain Fluellen? 
is it fit this soldier keep his oath? 

Flu. He is a craven and a villain else, an 't 
please your majesty, in my conscience. 140 

King. It may be his enemy is a gentleman 
of great sort,' quite from the answer of his 
degree. 

Flu. Though he be as good a gentleman as 
the tevil is, as Lucifer and Belzebub himself, 
it is necessary, look your grace, that he keep 
his vow and his oath : ^ if he be p)erjured, see i 
you now, his reputation is as arrant a villain; 
and a Jacksauce * as ever his black shoe trod > 
upon God's ground and hia earth, in my con- ) 
science, la!] 150^ 

King. Then keep thy vow, sirrah, when 
thou meet'st the fellow. 

Will. So I will, my liege, as I live. 

King. Who serv'st thou under? 

Will. Under Captain Gower, my liege. 

Flu. Gower is a gocnl captain, and is good 
knowledge and literatures 1 in the wars. 

King. Call him hither to me, soldier. 158 

WUl. I will, my liege. [Exit. 

King. Here, Fluellen ; wear thou this favour 
for me and stick it in thy caj); when Alenfon 
and myself were down together, I pluck'd 
this glove fnmi his helm : if any man challenge 
this, he is a friend to Alen9<>n, and an enemy 
to our person; if thou encounter any such, 
apprehend him, an thou dost me love. I60 

Flu. Your grace does me as great honours 
as can be desir'd in the hearts of his subjects: 
I would fain see the man, that has but two 
legs, that shall find himself aggrief d at this 
glove ; that is all ; but I would fain see it once, 
and please God of his grace that I might see. 

* Swaffgtr^d vUh me, l>ullied nic. 

> Great sort, high rank 

< Jackaauce, Flnellen's blunder for Sauey Jack. 
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King. Knowest thou Gower? 

/7tf, He 18 my dear friend, an please you. 

King. Pray thee, go seek him, and bring 
him to my tent. 

Flu. I will fetch him. [Exit. 

King. My Lord of Warwick, and my brother 
Gloucester, 
Follow Fluellen clo«ely at the heels: 17» 

The glove which I have given him for a favour 
May haply purcliase him a box o' th' ear; 
It is the soldier's; I by bargain should 
Wear it myself. Follow, good cousin War- 
wick: 
If tliat the soldier strike him, as I judge 
By his blunt bearing he will keep his word, 
8^>me sudden mischief mav arise of it; 
For I do know Fluellen valiant^ 
And, touch'd with choler, hot as gunpowder. 
And quickly will return an injury: 18» 

Follow, and see there be no harm between them. 
Go you with me, uncle of Exeter. [Exeunt. 

ScEKE VIII. Before King Henry's pavilion. 

Enter Gower and Williams. 
Will. I warrant it is to knight you, captain. 

Enter Fluellen. 

Flu. Gcxl's will and his pleasure, captain, 
I beseech you now, come apace to the king; 
there is more good toward you peradventure 
than is in your knowledge to dream of. 

WUl. Sir, know you this glove? 

Flu. Know the glove I I know the glove is 
a glove. 

}Yill. I know this; and thus I challenge it 

[Strikes him. 

Flu. 'S blood! an arrant traitor as any is 
in the univernal world, or in France, or in 
England! ii 

iioic. How now, sir! von villain! 

Will. Do you think I '11 be forsworn? 

Flu. Stand away,(Vij)tain Gower; I will give 
treason his juiyment into plows, I warrant you. 

Will. I am n<» traitor. 

Flu. That *8 a lie in thy throat. I charge 
you in his majesty's name, a]»prehend him: 
ho 'a a friend of the Duke Alen^oii's. i» 

> ValianU, metrically a trisyllable. 
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Enter Warwick and Gloucester. 

War. How now, how now ! what's the mattei 

Flu. lAy Lord of Warwick, here is — praise 

be Got for it! — a most contagious treaso 

come to light, look you, as you shall desire i 

a summer's day. Here is his majesty. 

Enter Kino Henry and Exeter. 

King. How now! what 's the matter? 

Flu. My liege, here is a villain and a traito> v 
that, look your grace, has struck the glov^ 
which your majesty is take out of the helm^' 
of Alen^on. ^ 

Will. My liege, this was my glove; here 'bj 
the fellow of it; and he that I gave it to £x 
change promis'd to wear it in his cap: I pro 
mised to strike him, if he did: I met this 
with my glove in his cap, and I have been 
good as my word. 

Flu. Your majesty hear now, saving \ 
majesty's manhood, what an arrant, rascall^^' 
beggarly, lousy knave it is: I hope yom-x 
majesty is pear me testimony and witness 
and will avouchment, that this is the glo"«^ 
of Alen9on, that your majesty is give me; £^ 
your conscience, now? -• 

King. Give me thy glove, soldier; lool^ 
here is the fellow of it. 

'T was I, indeed, thou promised'st to strike ? 
And thou hast given me most bitter terms. ^ 

Flu. An please your majesty, let his ne^cr^ 
answer for it, if there is any martial law 'V- 
the world. 

King. How canst thou make me satisfactio 

Will. All offences, my lord, come from 
heart: never came any from mine that mig ^ 
offend your majesty. 

King. It was ourself thou didst abuse. 

Will. Your majesty came not like yourse - 
you appear'd to me but as a common ma^ 
witness the night, your garments, your lo^ 
liness,^ and whxit your highness suffer'd und^ 
that sliape, I beseech you take it for your oi^ 
fault and not mine: for had vou been as 
took you for, I made no offence; therefore^ 
beseech your highness, pardon me. 



« Bitter term*, bitter wordi. 
* Louiinett, humble appearance. 
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JSing. Here, uncle Exeter, fill this glove 
with crowns, 6i 

A.i:i.d give it to this fellow. Keep it, fellow; 
A.n<l wear it for an honour in thy cap 
TiLl I do challenge it. Give him the crowns: 
AwXitl, captain, you must needs^ be friends with 

J*%u. By this day and this light, the fellow 
ha.& mettle enough in his belly. Hold, there 
ia t;welve pence for you; and I pray you to 
ser-ve GJot, and keep you out of prawls, and 
pT'^.bbles,' and quarrels, and dissensions, and, 
I '^rarrant you, it is the better for you. 7i 
Will. I will none of your money. 

Jtu. It is with a good will ; I can tell you, 
it; ^11 serve you to mend your shoes: come, 
^* therefore should you be so pashful? your 
*H<je8 is not so good: 't is a good silling, I 
^^«i.rrant you, or I will change it. 

Enter an English Herald, 

King. Now, herald, are the dead number'd? 
Jler. Here is the number of the slaughtered 

French. 
JCing What prisoners of good sort ^ are taken, 
uncle? 80 

Eve. Charles Duke of Orleans, nephew to 
the king; 
John Duke of Bourbon, and Lord Bouciqualt: 
0£ other lords and baiTons, knights and squires, 
^i.ill fifteen hundred, besides common men. 
King. This note doth tell me of ten thousand 
French 
iTiat in the field lie slain; of princes, in this 

number, 
A.iid nobles bearing banners, there lie dead 
^>iie hundred twenty six: added to these, 
Of knights, esquires, and gallant gentlemen, 
^^Hight thousand and four hundred; [[of the 
; which, 90 

;^ive hundred were but yesterday dubbed 

knights: 
'1^ that, in these ten thousand they have lost, 
/^^ere are but sixteen hundred mercenaries,* 
'^'^e rest are princes, Ijarons, lords, knights, 
^ squires, 



1 IXeedt, of nectMity. * Prabblu, petty dUpatet. 
* Sort, rank. * Mereeiutrif§, hired loldien. 



And gentlemen of blood and quality. 
Tlie names of those their nobles that lie dead: 
Charles Delabreth, high constable of France;; 
Jacques of Cliatillon, admiral of France; 
The master of the cross-bows. Lord Rambures; ; 
Great Master of France, the brave Sir Guich- ^ 
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ard Dolphin, 



John Duke of Alen^on, Anthony Duke of 

Brabant, 
The brother to the Duke of Burgundy, 
And Edward Duke of Bar: of lusty earls, 
Grandpr6 and Roussi, Fauconberg and Foix, 
Beaumont and Marie, Vaudemont and 

Lestrale. ] ' 

Here was a royal fellowship of death! 
Where is the number of our English deadf 

[Herald shows him another paper. 
Edward the Duke of York, the Earl of Suffolk, 
Sir Ricliard Ketly, Davy Gam, esquire: 
None else of name;* and of all other men no 
But five and twenty. O God, thy arm was 

here ; 
And not to us, but to thy arm alone, 
Ascribe we all I When, without stratagem, 
But in plain shock and even i)lay of battle, 
Was ever known so great and little loss 
On one part and on th' other? Take it, God, 
For it is none but thine! 
Exe. T is wonderful! 

King. Come, go we in procession to the 

village: 
And be it death proclaimed through our host 
To boast of this or take that praise from God 
Which is his only. wi 

Flu. Is it not lawful, an please your 
majesty, to tell how many is killed? 

King. Yes, ca))tain; but with this acknow- 
ledgment, 
That God fought for us. 
Flu. Yes, my conscience, he did us great 

goot. 
King. Do we all holy rites; 
Let there be sung "Non nobis" and **Te Deum ;" 
The dead with charity enclos'd in clay: i» 
And then to Calais; and to England then; 
Where ne'er from France arriv'd more happy 

men. [ExemU. 



• 0/ name, of note or rank. 
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ACT V. 



PROLOGUE. 

Etvter Chonis. 

Chor. Vouchsafe to those that have not 
read the story, 
; That I may prompt them : [[and of such as have, 
^ I humbly pray them to admit th' excuse 
Of time, of numbers and due course of things, 
Which cannot in their huge and proper life 
Be here presented. ] Now we bear the king 
Toward Calais: grant him there; there seen, 
Heave him away upon your winged thoughts 
Athwart^ the sea. Behold, the English beach 
Pales in* the flood with men, with wives, and 
boys, 10 

Whose shouts and claps out- voice the deep- 

mouth'd sea. 
Which, like a mighty whiffler' 'fore the king. 
Seems to prepare his way: so let him land, 
And solemnly see him set on to London. 
So swift a pace hath thought, that even now 
You may imagine him upon Blackheath; 
J Q Where that his lords desire him to have 
j; borne 

i His bruised helmet and his bended sword 
Before him through the city: he forbids it. 
Being free from vainness and self-glorious 
pride; 20 

Giving full trophy, signal and ostent 
Quite from himself to God. But now behold. 
In the quick forge and working-house of 

thought, ] 
How London doth pour out her citizens! 
Tlie mayor and all his brethren in best sort,* — 
Like to the senators of th' antique Rome, 
With the plebeians swanning at their heels, — 
Go forth and fetch their conquering Ceesar in : 
^QAs, by a lower but loving likelihood,^ 
jjWere now the general of our gracious em- 
\ press, 30 

: As in good time he may, from Ireland coming, 
^Bringing rebellion broached® on his sword, 

» Athwart, across. 2 PaU^ in, encircles. 

* Whijler, a person who goes before a procession to 
clear the way. * Surt, style or manner. 

* Likelihowi, similitude. « Broached, trausflxed, 
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How many would the peaceful city 
To welcome him! much more, aoid n: 

cause. 
Did they this Harry. ] Now in Lon 

him; 
As yet the lamentation of the Fren 
Invites the King of England's stay 
The emperor's coming in behalf of 
To order peace between them; and 
All the occurrences, whatever chan< 
Till Harry's back-return again to i 
Tliere must we bring him: and my 

play'd 
The interim, by remembering you^ 
Then brook abridgment, and your 

vauce. 
After your thoughts, straight bacl 

France. 

Scene I. France. The English 

Enter Fluellen and Gowei 

Oow. Now, that 's right; but why 
vour leek to-dav? Saint Daw' 

m V w 

I)ast. 

Flu. There is occasions and causet 
wherefore in all things: I will tell 
my friend, Captain Gower: the rascal 
peggarly, lousy, jjragging knave. Pis 
you and yourself and all the world 
be no petter than a fellow, look yo 
no merits, he is come to me and [ 
pread and salt yesterday, look you 
me eat my leek: it was in a place 
could not preed no contention with 
I will be so pold as to wear it in ni 
I see him once again, and then I wil 
a little piece of my desires. 

Enter Pistol. 

Oow. Why, here he comes, swelli 
turkev-cook. 

Flu. 'T is no matter for his swe 
his turkey-cocks. Got pless you, I 



7 Remembering you, reminding you. 
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Pifltol! you acarvy, lousy knave, Got plesB 
you: 
J'in. Ha! art thou bedlam! dost thou 
thirst, bue Trojftn, k 

To h&ve me fold up Porca's fetal web? 
3!^ nee! I am quaJmish at the smell of 
leek, 
.^u. I peaeech you heartily, scurvy, lousy 



knave, at my deaires, and my requests, and my 
petitions, to eat, look you, this leek: because, 
look you, j-ou do not love it, nor your affec- 
tions and your Ap)>etiteB aud your digestions 
doo's not agree with it, I would desire you to 

PiiC. NotforC^wallader'andall hisgoata 
Flu. There is one goat for you. [SfKiw 




*'m.] Will you be so good, scald* knave, as 

*«tit? ai 

Alt. Base Trojan, thou shalt die. 

flu. You aay very true, scald knave, when 

^id'g will is: I will desire you to live in the 

^esn time, and eat your victuals: come, there 

** witce for it. [Striiei htm.] You called me 

'^^sterday mountain-squire; but I will make 

■ ^0 to-day a squire of low degree. I pray 

" ^^u, fall to: if you can mock a leek, you can 

^^t a leek. 

a (lov. EnoughjCaptainiyouhaveastouisheiP 

Fts. 1 say, I will make him eat some jwirt 



of my leek, or I will pi>at his pate four days. 
— Pile, I pray you; it is good for your green 
woun<l and vonr jtlooilv coxcomb. 

put. Must I bite? 

Flu. Yea, certainly, and out of doubt and 
nut of question too, and ambiguities. 

Fill. By this leek, I will moat horribly 
revenge: 
I eat and eat, I swear — M 

/7u. Eat, I pray yoii; will you have some 
more sauce to vour leek ? there is not enough 
leek to swear by. 

Pigl. Quiet thy cudgel; thou dost eee I 

Flu. Much good I 
heartily. Nay, pray v 
the skin ia good for } 



you, scald knave, 
1, throw none away; 
ur proken coxcomb. 
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When you take occasions to see leeks here- 
after, I pray yoii, mock at 'em ; that is all. 
Fist, Good. 60 

Flu, Ay, leeks is good: hold you, there is 
a groat to heal your pate. 
Fist. Me a groat I 

/7m. Yes, verily and in truth, you shall 
take it; or I have another leek in my pocket, 
which you shall eat. 

Fist. I take thy groat in earnest of re- 
venge. 

Flu, If I owe you any thing, I will pay 
you in cudgels: you shall be a woodmonger, 
and buy nothing of me but cudgels. God b' 
wi' you, and keep you, and heal your pate. 

[Exit. 

Fist. All hell shall stir for this. 72 

Gaw. Go, go ; you are a counterfeit cowardly 

knave. "Will vou mock at an ancient tra- 

dition, begun upon an honourable respect, and 

worn as a memoi'able trophy of predeceased 

valour and dare not avouch in your deeds 

any of your words? I have seen you gleek- 

ing^ and gallhig^ at this gentleman twice or 

tlirice. You thought, l^ecause he could not 

speak English in the native garb, he could 

not therefore liandle an English cudgel: you 

find it otherwise; and henceforth let a Welsh 

correction teach you a good English condition.^ 

Fare ye well. {Eant. 

Fist. Doth Fortune play the huswife* with 

me now? 

<[[News have I, that my Nell is dead i' the 

} spital^ 

(jOf malady of France; 

^And there mv rendezvous is quite cut 
\ oflf.] 

Old I do wax; and from my weary limbs 

f Honour is cudgell'd. £ WeU, bawd I 'U turn, 

!And something lean to cutpurse of quick 

i hand. ] oi 

To England will I steal, and there I'll 

steal: 
And patches will I get unto these cudgelFd 

scars. 
And swear I got them in the Gallia wars. 

[Kxnt. 



1 Gleekifig, sueering. 

• Condition, temper. 

• Spital, hospital 



s Galling, tcofflng. 
* lluttffi/e, huiay. 
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Scene II. Troyes in Champagne. An 
ment in the King's palace. 

Enter, at one door, King Henry, E: 
Bedford, Gloucester, Warwick, 
MOREL AND, Giui Other Lords; at anot) 
French King, Queen Isabel, the Pr 
Katharine, Alice, and other Ladi 
Duke or Burgundy, and his train. 

King. Peace to this meeting, whei 

we are met! 
Unto our brother France, and to our s 
Health and fair time of day; joy and 

wishes 
To our most fair and princely cousin 1 

rine; 
And, as a branch and member of this re 
By whom this great assembly is contri 
We do salute you, Duke of Burgundy ; 
And princes French, and peers, health 

all! 
Fr. King. Right joyous are we to 1 

your face. 
Most worthy brother England; fairly i 
So are you, princes English, everj' one, 
Queen. So happy be the issue, b 

England, 
Of this good dity and of this gracious m< 
As we are now glad to behold your ey« 
Your eves, wliich hitherto liave borne ii 
Against the French, that met them ii 

bent. 
The fatal balls ^ of murdering basilisks 
The venom of such looks, we fairly hoj 
Have lost their quality, and that this k 
Sliall change all griefs and quarrels inti 
Khig. To cry amen to that, thus we a 
Queen. You English princes all, I do 

you. 
Bur. My duty to you both, on equaJ 
Great Kings of France and England! 

I have labour'd. 
With all my w^its, my pains and stroi 

deavours. 
To bring your most imperial majesties 
Unto this bar and royal interview, 

« Where/ore, for wliicJi. » BalU, eyel)aU 

B Dasilisks; a pun on banliskt^tnakw and h 
Inr^ cannon. 
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jiiglitiueaa on both porta best c&u « 



Siuu- tliBU my office bath so far prevail'^ 
Tluit, fate Ui face anil ruyal vye t^i eye, so 
Vi>u have coDgreeted,' let it not di^'rsce me, 
If I (luinand, before this royal view, 
Wliat rub' or wliat impedinieDt there ie. 
Why iliat the uaked, poor aud mangled Peace, 
I>ear nurse of arts, pleotiea aud joj-ful births, 
Shuuld Hot in this beat gardeo of the world 
Our fertile Frauce, put up her lovely visage} 
[ Ala>s .she hath from France too long been 

chasM, 
Aiul all her husbandry doth lie on heaps, 
Cijmi|)ting in its own fertility. « 

Hvr vine, the men^ sheerer of the heart, 
l^npruiieil dies; her hedges even- pleach 'd,^ 
Like pri.fjiiers wildly overgrown with hair, 
I^lt furth dirtiinler'd twigs; her fallow leaa 
Thtt darnel, hemlock aud rauk fumitori' 
l>uth ro[>t u;ion, while that the coulter rusts 
. Tliat should deracinate' such savagerj-;' 
'nie eveii mead, that er«t brought sweetly 

f..rth 
The frei'kl'ii cowslip, bumet and green clover, 
W"aiiting the scythe, all uncorrected, rwik, 
* •Jiu.i'ive't by idleness and nothing teems tl 
but liat^ful docks, rough thistles, keckaies,' 

I-'Mring both beauty and ntility. 
[. Aod lu our vineyards, fallows, meads and 

^ I^ective in their natures, grow to wildnesa, 
\ £ven w> our houseaandourselveaaiid children 
' Jiave lint, or do not learn fur want of time, 
^Theseieneea that should become our country; 
-; But grijw like savage8,^aa soldiers will 
.'That uothiiig do but meditate on blood,— to 
jTo swearing aud stem looks, diffus'd attire 
t And every thing that seems unnatural. 
(Which to reduce into our former favour' 
^ You »re assembrd: and my speech entreate 
{That I may know the let,' why gentle Peace 
Shoulil not expel these inconveniences 
1A.IM) blew us with her former qualities. 
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would*; 



> n~vf»rlAl. met oftb trlni<ltliH«. > itaii. obitMle. 

* Am-filrwk'd. wmwUiIt intenrotto. 

* l/tratinlr, uproot. • Samgery, wHil sro'th 

* Knttdt. dry hemluck tteiu. 
' Funr, ippanucs, ' 



King. If, Duke of Burgundy, 

the peace i 

Whose want gives growth to th' imperfections - 
Whichyou luve cited, t'ou must buy that peace. 
With full accord to all our juHt deiuaiidti; n , 




Whose tcnours anil particular elTects ^ 

You have enschcilul'd briefly in your hands. 
Bar, Hie king liath heard them; to the 
which as yet 
There is no answer made. 

Ki)U/. Well then the peace, 

Which you before 80 urg'd, iiesiiihisanswer.]! 

[BlirgiiaJi/ ffivei the French Kimj a KroU. 

Fr. King. I have but with a cnrsorary eye 
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O'erglanced the articles: pleaseth your grace 
T* appoint some of your council presently 
To sit with us once more, with better heed 
To re-survey them, we will suddenly 81 

Pass our accept* and peremptory answer. 

King, Brother, we shall. Go, uncle Exeter, 
And brother Clarence, and you, brother Glou- 
cester, 
Warwick and Huntingdon, go with the king; 
And take with you free power to ratify, 
Augment, or alter, as your wisdoms best 
Shall see advantageable* for our dignity. 
Any thing in or out of our demands, 
And we 'II consign^ thereto. Will you, fair 
sister, 90 

Go with the princes, or stay here with us? 

Queen. Our gracious brother, I will go with 
them: 
Haply a woman's voice may do some good, 
Wlien articles too nicely* urg'd be stood on. 

Kvig. Yet leave our cousin Katharine here 
with us: 
She is our capital demand, comprised 
Within the fore-rank of our articles. 

Qiieen. She hath good leave. 

[Kvanit all except Henry ^ Katharine^ 
and Alice. 

King. Fair Katharine, and most fair, 

Will you vouchsafe to teach a soldier terms 
Such as will enter at a lady's ear lOO 

And plead his love-suit to her gentle heart? 

Kath. Your majesty shall mock at me; I 
cannot speak your England. 

King. O fair Katharine, if you will love 
me soundly with your French heart, I will 
be glad to hear you confess it brokenly with 
your English tongue. Do you like me, Kate ? 

Kath. Pardonnez-moi, I cannot tell vat is 
"like me." 

King. An angel is like you, Kate, and you 
are like an angel. ill 

Kath. Qive dit-il? que je suis semMabh d 
les atiges? * 

Alice. Qui, vraimenty sauf voire grcuie^ ainsi 
dit-tl.^ 



1 Pau our accept, declare our acceptance. 
^ Advantc^cable, profitable. 
» Con$ign, agn^e. < Xieely, sophistically. 

ft " What says he? that I am like the angels?" 
" " Yea, truly, save your grace, so ho says." 
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King. I said so, dear Katharine; and 
must not blush to afi&rm it 

Kath. bon Dieuf les langues de$ homme. 
iont pleines de tramperies^ 

King. What says she, fair one? that th 
tongues of men are full of deceits? if 

Alice, (hii, dat de tongues of dc mans is b 
full of deceits: dat is de princess.^ 

King. The princess is the better Englisl] 
woman. I' faith, Kate, my wooing is fit fo 
thy understanding: I am glad thou cam 
speak no better English: for, if thou couldsi 
thou wouldst find me such a plain king tha 
thou wouldst think I had sold my farm to bu 
my crown. I know no ways to mince it i 
love, but directly to say " I love you : " the 
if you urge me farther than to say " do yo 
in faith?" I wear out my suit. Give me you 
answer; i' faith do: and so clap hands and 
bargain: how say you, lady? i: 

Kath. Sauf voire honneur, me understan 
veil. 

King. Marry, if you would put me to verse 
or to dance for your sake, Kate, why you ur 
did me:® for the one, I have neither words nc 
measure, and for the other, I have no strengt 
in measure, ^^ yet a reasonable measure i 
strength. If I could win a lady at leaf 
frog, or by vaulting into my saddle with m 
armour on my back, under the correctio 
of bragging be it spoken, I should quick! 
leap into a wife. Or if I might buffet" fc 
my love, or bound my horse for her favour 
I could lav on like a butcher and sit lik 
a jack-an-apes," never off. But before Go( 
Kate, I cannot look greenly" nor gasp oi; 
my eloquence, nor I have no cunning i 
protestation : only downright oaths, which 
never use till urged, nor never break fc 
urging. If thou canst love a fellow of thi 
temper, Kate, whose face is not worth sui 
bui-ning, that never looks in his glass for Iot 
of any thing he sees there, let tliine eye I 
thy cook. I speak to thee plain soldier : : 
thou canst love me for this, take me; if no 

' " good Ood 1 the tongues of men are full of deceita 
^ Dat is de princess, %.e. that is what the princeu layi 
9 You undid me, i.e. you would undo me. 

10 In tncasure, in dancini?. " Buffet, box. 

"^^Jack-an-apes, a monkey. i* Greenly, foolishlj 
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to say to thee that I shall die, is true; but for 
thy love, by the Lord, no; yet I love thee too. 
And while thou livest, dear Kate, take a fel- 
low of plain and uncoined constancy; for he 
perforce must do thee right, because he hath 
not the gift to woo in other j)laces: for these 
fellows of infinite tongue, that can rhyme 
themselves into ladies' favours, they do always 
reason themselves out again. What ! a speaker 
is but a prater; a rh}Tne is but a ballad. A 
good leg will fall: ^ a straight back will stoop; 
a black beard will turn white; a curled pate 
will grow bald; a fair face will wither; a full 
eye will wax hollow: but a good heart, Kate, 
is the sun and the moon ; or rather the sun 
and not the moon; for it sliines bright and 
never changes, but keeps his course truly. If 
thou would have such a one, take me; and 
^^e me, take a soldier; take a soldier, take 
a king. And what say eat thou then to my 
love? speak, my fair, and fairly, I j)ray thee. 

Kaih, Is it possible dat I aould love de 
^Hemy of France? 179 

King. No ; it is not possible you should 
love the enemy of France, Kate; but, in loving 
^e, you should love the friend of France; for 
I love France so well that I will not part w^ith 
^ village of it; I will liave it all mine: and, 
Kate, when France is mine and I am yours, 
then yours is France and you are mine. 

Kath, I cannot tell vat is dat. 187 

King. No, Kate ? [[ I will tell thee in French ; 

'^hich I am sure will hang upon my tongue 

, like a new-married wife alx»iit her husl>and'8 

; neck, hardly to be shook off. (^nand j \ti 

M possession de France^ et (/iiand vous avez le 

possession de moi, — let me see, what then? 

Saint Denis be my speed I — dim<: votre est 

\^rtince et vous ites inienne^ It is as easy for 

.^e, Kate, to conquer the kingdom as to speak 

®o much more French: I shall never move 

.^Hee in French, unless it be to laugh at me. 

Kath. Sauf votre honneur, le Francois qice 
^^^>V4 parlez^ il est meilleur que VAnglois lequel 
>^ joarle.^ 20i 

* FaO, ihrink. 

* "When I hare poMession of France and you hare the 
^*<^«e8iion of me— then France ia yours and you are mine." 

' " Saving your honour, the French that you speak, it 
^ ^tter than the English which I speak.' 



King. No, faith, is 't not, Kate : but thy • 
speaking of my tongue, and I thine, most 
truly -falsely, must needs be granteil to be- 
much at one. ] But, Kate, dost thou under- i 
stand thus much English, canst thou love me? 

KatL I cannot tell. 207 

King. Can any of your neighbours tell, 
Kate ? I '11 ask them. Come, I know thou 
lovest me: and at night, when you come into 
your closet, you '11 question this gentlewoman 
about me; and I know, Kate, you will to her 
dispraise those parts in me that you love with 
your heart; but, good Kate, mock me merci- 
fully; the rather, gentle princess, because I 
love thee cruelly. If ever thou l)ee8t mine, 
Kate, as I liave a saving faith within me tells 
methoushalt, ^ I get thee with scambling,* and 
thou must therefore needs prove a good 
soldier-breeder: ] shall not thou and I, between 
Saint Denis ^ and Saint George, compound a 
boy, half French, half English, that shall go 
to Constantincjple and take the Turk by the 
beard? shall we not? what say est thou, my 
fair flower-de-luce? 224 

^ Kat/i. I do not know dat. 

King. No;, 't is hereafter to know, but now 
to promise: do l»ut now j)romise, Kate, you 
will endeavour for y(nir French j)art of such 
a boy; and for my English moiety take the 
word of a king and a Imchelor. ] How answer 
you, la phis belle Katharine da mondej mon 
tres eher et devin deesse?^ 

Kath. Your majesti ave fausse French 
enough to deceive de most sage demoiselle dat 
is en France. 235 

King. Now, fie upon my false French I By 
mine hr)nour, in true English, I love thee, 
Kate: bv which honour I dare not swear thou 
lovest me; yet my blood begins to flatter me 
that thou dost, notwithstanding the poor and 
untempering effect of my visage. ^ Now, be- 
shrew my father's ambition! he was thinking 
of civil wars when he got me: therefore was 
I created with a stubborn outside, with an 
asi)ect of iron, that, when I come to woo^ 
ladies, I fright them.] But, in faith, Kate,^ 



* Scambling, struggling. 

* Saint Denin, the French patron saint. 

^ " The most beautiful Katharine in the world, my 
very dear and divine goddess." 
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the elder I wax, the better I sliall appear: 
my comfort is, that old age, that ill layer up 
of beauty, can do no more spoil upon my face: 
thou hast me, if thou hast me, at the worst; 
and thou shalt wear me, if thou wear me, 
better and better: and therefore tell me, most 
fair Katharine, will you have me? Put olT 
your maiden blushes; avouch the thoughts of 
your heart with the looks of an empress; take 
me by the hand, and say " Harry of England, 
I am thine:" which word thou shalt no sooner 
bless mine ear withal, but I will tell thee 
aloud "England is thine, Ireland lb thine, 
France is thine, and Henry Plantagenet is 
thine:" who, though I speak it before his 
face, if he be not fellow with the best king, 
thou shalt find the best king of good fellows. 
Come, your answer in broken music; for thy 
voice is music and thy English broken ; there- 
fore, queen of all, Katharine, break thy mind 
to me in broken English; wilt thou have 
me? 

Kath, Dat is as it sail please de roi man 
pere. 

King. Nay, it will please him well, Kate; 
it shall please him, Kate. 

Kath, Den it sail also content me. 270 

Kitig. Upon that I kiss your hand, amd I 
call you my queen. 

Kath. Laissez, mon seigneur, laissez, laissez: 

ma foi, je ne veux point que votia ahaimez 

voire grandeur eh baisant la main d^une de 

votre seigneurie indigtie serviteur; excusez-moi, 

je voui ntpplie, mon trSs-putssant seigneur.'^ 

King. Then I will kiss your lips, Kate. 

Kath. Les dames et demoiselles pour Stre 
baisies detfant leur twees, il n'estpxs ki coutume 
de Fraiice.^ 2tn 

King. Madam my interpreter, what says 
she? 

Alice. Dat it is not be de fashion pour les 
ladies of France, — I cannot tell vat is baiser 
en Anglish. 

King. To kiss. 



1 " Let be, my lord, let be, let bo : my faith, I do not 
wish that you should abase your greatness in kissing the 
hand (if one of your lordship's unworthy servants ; excuse 
me, I entreat you, my very powerful lord." 

- " For ladies and girls to be kissed before their mar- 
riage, it is not the custom in France." 
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Alice. Your majesty entendre betire qtte moL 

King. It is not a fashion for the maids in 
France to kiss before they are married, would 
she say? S9i 

Alice. Ouiy vraiment. 

King. O K^te, nice customs curtsy to great 
kings. Dear Kate, you and I cannot be con- 
fined within the weak list^ of a coontiy's 
fashion: we are the makers of manners, Kate; 
and the liberty that follows our places stops 
the mouth of all find -faults;^ as I will do 
yours, for upholding the nice fashion of your 
country in denying me a kiss: therefore, 
patiently and yielding. [Kissing her.] You 
have witchcraft in your lips, Kate: there is 
more eloquence in a sugar touch of them than 
in the tongues of the French council ; and 
they should sooner persuade Harry of England 
than a general petition of monarchs. Here 
comes your father. 9M 

Re-enter the French Kjno and his Queen, 
Burgundy, and other Lords. 

Bur. God save your majesty! my royal 
cousin, teach you our princess English? 

King. I would have her learn, my fair 
cousin, how perfectly I love her; and that is 
good English. 

Bur. Is she not apt? 

Kifig. Our tongue is rough, coz, and my 
condition^ is not smooth; so that, having 
neither the voice nor the heart of flattery about 
me, I cannot so conjure up the spirit of love 
in her, that he will appear in his true like- 
ness. 317 

[ Bur. Pardon the frankness of my mirth, if ] 
I answer you for that. If you would conjure j 
in her, you must make a circle; if conjure up! 
love in her in his true likness, he must appear ] 
naked and blind. Can you blame her iJien,; 
being a maid yet rosed over with the virgin > 
crimson of modesty, if she deny the appear-^ 
auce of a naked blind boy in her naked seeing^ 
self? It were, my lord, a hard condition for; 
a maid to consign® to. i 

King. Yet they do wink and yield, as love^ 
is blind and enforces. ) 



* Litt, compass, confine. 

4 Find'/axdU, fault-flnders. 

* Condition, temper. * Consign, 
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ley are then excused, my lord, when 
lot what they do. 830 

rhen, good my lord, teach your 
consent winking. 

will wink on her to consent, my 
u will teach her to know my mean- 
aids, well summered and warm kept, 
flies at Bartholomew-tide,^ blind, 
ey have their eyes; and then they 
« handling, which before would not 
:ing on. 

liis moral ties me over to time and 
imer; and so I shall catch the fly, 
in, in the latter end and she must 

OO. 341 

} love is, my lonl, l>efore it loves, 
t is 8^>: and you may, some of you, 
3 for mv blindness, who cannot see 
\v French city for one fair French 

stands in mv wav. 

g. Yes, my lord, you see them |>er- 

, the cities turned into a maid ; for 

ill girdled with maiden walls that 

never entered. ] 350 

•hall Kate be my wife? 

g. So plea.«ie you. 

am content; ^so the maiden cities 
of mav wait on her: so the maid 

in the wav for iiiv wish shall show 

V ft 

y to my will. 

g. "VVe have consented to all terms 

s't so, my lords of England?] 309 
he king hath granted every article: 
iter first, and then in sequel all, 
to their firm proj>osed natures. 
Illy he hath not yet subscribeil this: 
iir mjijesty demands, that the King 
, having any occasion to write ft)r 
grant, shall name your highness in 
and with this addition, in French, 
-chcr fih Henri, Roi iV AnghUrre^ 
f France;^ and thus in I^atin, 7V<?- 
xfUiu^ nojfter Jlcnrkus^ Rex A)t'/luv^ 
yancice? 370 



%ew-tidf, the 24th of Auj^uRt. 

K dear son Ilenry, King uf England, heir (ap- 

ance." 

t illustrious son IIenr>', King of England, and 

it) of France. ' 



Fr. King. Nor this I have not, brother, so > 
denied, > 

But your request shall make me let it pass. > 

King. I pray you then, in love and dear) 

alliance, [ 

Let that one article rank with the rest; 

And thereupon give me your daughter.] 
Fr. King. Take her, fair son, and from her 
blood raise up 

Issue to me; tliat the contending kingdoms 

Of France and England, whose \ery shores 
look pale 

With envj' of each other's happiness, 

May cease their hatred, and this dear con- 
junction 3S0 

Plant neighbourhood and Christian -like 
accord 

In their sweet bosoms, that never war advance 

His bleeding sword 'twixt England and fair 
France. 
All. Amen! 

King. Now, welcome, Kate: and bear me 
witness all, 

Tliat here I kiss her as my sovereign queen. 

[Flourish. 
^Queen. God, the best maker of all marriages, 

Combine your hearts in one, your realms in 
one I 3S9 

As man and wife, being two, are one in love, 

So be there 'twixt your kingdom such a 
s])ousal, 

That never may ill office, or fell jealousy. 

Which troubles oft the bed of blessed mar- 
riage. 

Thrust in between the paction* of these king- 
doms. 

To make divorce of their incorporate league; ;. 

That English may as French, French English- ; 
men, ; 

Receive each other. God speak this Amen! 
-1/^. Amen! 

King.'^ Prepare we for our marriage: on. 
which day, 39s 

My lord of Burgundy, we '11 take our oath. 

And all tlie peers', for surety of our league. 

Then sliall I swear to Kate, and you to me ; 

And may our oaths well ke))t and pros])erous 
be I [Sennet. Exeunt. 

^ Paction, alliance. 
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EpOo^ 



[EPILOGUE. 
Enter Chorus, 



< Chor. Thus far, with rough and all-unable^ 

\ pen, 

\ Our bending author hath pursu'd the story, 

<In little room confining mighty men, 

J Mangling by starts^ the full course of their 

; glory. 

\ Small time, but in that small most greatly liv 'd 

/ This star of England: Fortune made his 

) sword ; 



1 AlX'UTuihlc, weak. 

s By starts, by fragmentary and imperfect representation. 
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By which the world's best garden he achiev^ 

And of it left his son imperial lord. 
Henry the Sixth, in infant bands crowE 
King 
Of France and England, did this king su 
ceed; 
Whose state so many had the managing, 
Tliat they lost France and made his En 
land bleed: 
Which oft our stage hath shown; and, f 

their sake, 
In vour fair minds let this acceptance take 

[£ru 

3 L€t this, Ac, let Uiis plaj find farour 
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5. Dum 


VnR 


k. ThIa li Uie EJwanl Plantagenet, 


Earl of Ki.U 




1 Duke of Au.nerle, who appeu* In 


RlchaM 11. 


(Ween 


ole S «t that i.lay.) He wu rwlored 


tohlahthof 


form 


rUllebyHeniyIV.lnl«Oe. He (ell 


at ABlne.iUrt 


IbbtJ 


u« bravely In cuuioiand of the ran. 


"He wu w 


y eorpulenl, anil having been ttruek down 


by th« Duke 


If Ale 


nt<m. It wu In ilooplng to udat hia 




ivkli 


K hlniHlC WBi uulled liy Umt l^nch 


l«luce,wh.>i 


ruok 


B Henry'i Jewelled coronet"(FreLch). 


e. Kam .> 




ni'HT. Tlili wni Tbo.iiu Moalacute. 


rldMl KMl .. 


thx Kh-1 ..( »Hli.bury whu «pi*M. In the 



playiif Bh-luinlll. (sii-en.ite Sol th«t play,) Henry IV. 
rvMured hini t.> Ihe lltlr hli (iithvr hiul lurtelutl. F.ir an 
arruuut <.( him aee nolo ;>, 1. llenr>- VI. 

T. KARLOrWRitTJCOBElA:)!!, The Ralph Neville ol the 
inwvdinic play*. G*» n»te t, I. Ileuiy IV., and note & 
II. Henry IV) Ue c"uld iwt have \iwa at Aghicourt. 
■InrehladnUeaaioneof tberounFll t« the SoieuC Bed- 
ford, and alio u warden i>f the WeaC Uarriiea towanli 



& Eau or Warwick. Thli wu Kichanl Beuidun 
nme account of whom will be fuand In note 7, 11. Hei 
IV., and note 6. 1. HeDiy VI. He wu at HarOeur, 1 

not at Agincourt, havln)) returned to England after ' 
»pture of the former i:Jty. He aubeequently reliir. 



Uken by Henry, 
treat of the klixg'B lumriage, ai 
u reprceeuted In the play (act i 
death-bed, appointed him tutoi 
ground that " no Utter peraon c 



> of [he I 



!n after 1 



old be protided tu te 



9. ABCHBUBOP OP CANmnrBT. Henly Chlche 
who waa bum about 130!, at Hlgham Fenan. when 
141$ he founded and endowed a college tor secalar pTlc 
He had been archdeacon of Sallibuiy anil blahop ol 
Davld'i beloro hli appointment (o (he aee ol Cantcrb 
In UU. He to 
enlarged and ad 

10. BISHOP O 



Elt. John FordhUD, who, alter ) 



lubaequently traoilerretl (u Ely. Ue died Id 142&. 
II. EARLOrCAHBftHME. Richard Flantagenet, brol 

of the Duke ol York lu (hli pUy, and Kcond Kin of 
Dukeof YurklDlUcbnrdll. He married Anne, daagl 
ol Koger Mortimer, lourtli earl of March; and Iheir i 
RkhanlPhultagenet, liecamethe head of theYorklatt 
party of the White Roae in the »ubM<|uent relnn. ( 
noteTof I. UenrjVI aud.iut«4uf II. Henry VI.) Hai 
been engaged iu U.e congpiracy agalnat Henry V., he ' 
beheaded at aoutlismptuD on Che 5th of Auguit, 141S. ' 
|i1an of (he conipiraton wu to put hli lirother-lu-l 
Edmund MortlmuT, on Che Chrone; but the latter diiek 
Ihe plot to the king, who wu hii latimite frlen.L 

II t<iBD iWROOP. Henry Scroop wi 
air Stephen Scroop ur Strope. (See ni 
He wu employed by Henry V. on certain embualn 
Denmnrk and Fniicei but, under (he IntluerKe of Fre 
1irl1>o, he plotted the deitniction ol hia auTetvign, 
drew the Eail of Canilirldge and Sir Thonua Grey 1 
the canaplracy. He wu tried, attainted, and behea 
UU the ume day with hli cunfedcnite Cambridge. 

IS. Sir Th.'xa? OuEV. He wu the ion ol Sir Thm 
Crcy of Berwick, Oonatiilile of >'orham Cutle. He 
eieculeil at SoudiimpCun on the Snd ol Augott. ItlS. 
[r John <lrey, dlitlngniahed hlniiel: 



1, Richard 



«ulHvniyV.,fnim 
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to the fact that Fluellen (as the Welsh Llewellyn is pro- 
n<>uDced) was tht: name of a townsman of the dramatist 
at >^tratfurd. 

15. Ntm, Bardolph, Aia> Pistdl. Banlulph was also a 
^tmfurd name in the time of iShakespeare. Pistol appears 
Uj hare been a favourite character, as his name is given 
ic the titles of some editions of II. Henry IV. (see the 
Introdoction to tliat play); and "Ancient Pistol" is also 
meDtiooed in the titie-iMiges of the quartos of the present 
pUy. 

16b Cbakles thk 8rxTii, Kino of Fra5CK. The 
in<>oirch was not at Agrinctjurt, having been urged to keep 
avBjr by his uncle, the I>uc de Berri, who had served at 
P<-itieT8, and who told Charles that it was better to lose 
a lattle than a battle and a king also. Ncitlier was he 
ftt Troyes at the time of tlic U^tmthal of bis daughter, 
belag then the victim of one of the fits of insanity to 
which be had long ))een sut)ject. Charles had come to 
the throne in 138U as successor to his fatlier, Charles V. 
fie married Isabel, daughter of Stephen II. of Bavaria, 
by vhom he had three s«jns and live daughters. Of the 
hitter the eldest was Isal>el, who became the second 
qneen of Rlchanl II. (sec note '^i, Richard II.); and the 
fifth was Katharine the Fair, who figures in this iilay. 
Charles died on the 21st of Octot>cr, U22, a few weeks 
after Henry V. 

17. Lewis, the Dauphin. He is called simply " the 
I>jlphui" by Shakespeare. At the beginning of the play, 
I^^ the eldest son of Charles, was Dauphin, but he died 
M>Q after the Imttle of Agincourt. He was succee^led by 
^ii next brother, John, who died in 1417, and was in 
torn succeeded by his bn)ther Charles, afterwanls King 
Charles VII., who is a character in I. Uenry VI. See note 
22 of that play. 

1& Dcut OF BUROUSTDT. During the Ume of act I 
^ would be John SansPeur, or the Fearless, who was 
*«U8Uiated September 10th, 1418. His son, PhUip, Count 
of Chsrolois, is the Duke of Burgundy in act v. of tlie 
P^. He was not at Agincourt, though he visited tlie 
^^ Knn after the battle, in wliich his uncles, the Duke 
nf Brabant (mentioned in iv. S. 101) and the Duke of 
^'^'en, had been killed. He was present at Troyes dur- 
% the negotiations for peace (act v. scene 2). 

^ Duke of Orleaxh. Son of Louis, Duke of Orleans, 
'^ther to Cluuies VI. In 140d he married his cousin 
'i^. widow of Richard II. After the battle of Agin- 
c'«nhe "was discovered by an English esquire, Richard 
filler, under a heap of slain, showing but faint signs of 
'i^«^, and after a captivity of twenty-Ave years in England 
^« WM released on payment of bO.ODO crowns, in part of 
the sum fixed for his ransom, April, 1440" (trench, p. 113). 
^ile imprisoned in the Tower of London he wrote 
f^tnl poems of no mean character. He died in 1466, and 
W> ion became King Louis XII. of France. 

SO. Dcui OF BOURBOH. John, Duke of Bourbon, who 
KTved at Agincourt, was taken prisoner, and carried to 
£nglaiid, where he died in 1433. He was buried at Christ 
Church, Newgate, London. 
VOL. IV. 



21. The Constable ok France. Charles d'Albret, a 
natural sou of Charles le Mauvais, King of Navarre, 
and half-brother to (^een Joan, stepmother of Henry V. 
He le<l tlie van at Agincourt, was wounded, and died 
the next day. 

22. Rambures and Grandpre. The former French 
lord was "Master of the Crossbows," and had a high 
command in the van at Agincourt; the latter was a leader 
in the main body with the Dukes of Alen^on and Bar. 
Both fell in the battle. 

23. Governor of Harfleur. This was Jean, Lord 
d'Estouteville, at the time when the siege began; but on 
the arrival of reinforcements under Raoul, Sienr de Gau- 
court, that general apiiears to have taken charge of the 
defence. lioth these lords were sent as prisoners to Eng- 
land, and Gaucourt wrote a narrative of the siege. 

24 MoNTJoY, A French Hkrau>. "The principal 
king at arms was taken pridouer at Agincourt, and it was 
fn>iu him that Heni-}' V. learned tliat he had gaine^l the 
field, and tlie name of the place, as stated in Uic play ** 
(French, p. 117). 

26. Amrassaik>r8 to the Kinq of England. Accor- 
ding to Ryiuer the anibassodtirs on tlie present occasion 
were "Louis, Earl of Vend6me; Monsieur William Boura- 
tin, the archbishop of Bourges; tlie bishop of Lisieux; 
the lords of Ivr>' and Bnu|uemont, with Jean Andrde and 
Master Gualtier Cole, the king's secretaries." 

26. Isabel, Quken of France. See note IG above. 
She died September 24, 1435, Uirec days after the ratifi- 
cation of the second treaty of Troyes, in bringing about 
which she had been largely instrumcntaL 

27. The Princfl^ Katharine. She was bom at Paris, 
Octi»ber 27th, 1401. After the l>etrothal at Troyes she 
was committetl by Henry V, to the care of Sir Louis Rob- 
sert, who was likewise her escort to England after her 
husband's death. She subsetiucntly marrie<l Owen Tudor, 
a Welsh gentleman of excellent family but small estates. 
He is said to have saved the life of Henry V. at Agin- 
court, and the king made him one of his " ewiuires of the 
body. " The marriage with the witlow of Henry, never- 
theless, gave offence U) her high-born kindred in both 
countries, and she passed tlie remainder of her life in 
obscurity. (See Intnxluction to II. Henry VI. voL iL 
p. II.) Her death occurreil at Bermondsey Abbey, Janu- 
ary 3rd, 1437. Edmund, tlie eldest son of Owen Tudor and 
Katharine, was made Earl of Richmond in 1452 by his 
half-brother, Henry VI., and subsc<iuently married Mar- 
garet Beaufort, heiress of the Dukes of Somerset Their 
only child came to the throne of England as Henry VII. 

PliOLOGUE. 

28. In the Folios the play is divide<l into acts but not 
into scenes, although to tlie first is prefixed Acttis Primus, 
Scena Prima. The division into 8c*enes was first made by 
Pope. 

29. Lines 1, 2.— Warburton sees here an allusion to the 
Peripatetic system with its several heavens, " the highest 
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of which waa one of fire;" but, as Douce remarka, the 
poet "simply wishes for iK>etic fire and a due proportion 
of inventive genius" (Illustrations of Shakespeare, p. 295). 

80. Line 7: Letuh'd in like houndM, ^.— Holinshed tells 
us tliat Henry V. announced to the people of Rouen "that 
the giMldesse of liattcll, called Bellona, had three hand* 
maidens, euer of necessitie attending vpon hir, as blood, 
fire, and famine" (voL iii. p. 104). 

81. Line 18: (Am wooden 0. —The reference Is to the Globe 
Theatre, which was of wood and circular in shape. Built 
in 1009 (or 1608), it was Itumt down on the 29th June, 
1013. In the ProlCKoniena Ut the Var. Ed. (voL iii. p. 64) 
there is a wo<Mlcut of the Ololw Theatre, and in Dancker's 
large map of London, published at Antwerp in 1647, there 
is also a tolerably good representation of this theatre as 
it then api>eared. M alone says that he believes tlie house 
was called tlio (}lo)>e, not from its circular shape, but from 
its sign, "which was a figure of Hercules supporting the 
(}lo1>e, under which was written Tottu mundiM agit his- 
trionem " (ut gujtra, p. 07). CV>nii)are note on As You Like 
It, ii. 7. 139-143. For UHwden 0, cf. Antony and Cleopatra, 
V. 2. HO, 81: 

And lighted 
The little O, the earth. 

88. Line 22: The PERILOI'8 narrow ocean.— Steevens 
would make perilous an adverb = very, as in Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant: "8he is perilous 
crafty," Ac. ; Imt it is clearly an adjective. M. Mason cites 
Merchant of Venice, iii. 1. 4: "wrecked on tlie narrow 
seas; the GoiMlwins, I think they call the place; a very 
dangerotuf Hat," d'c. See Merchant of Venice, note 203. 

88. Lino 80: Turnimj th' accvinplishment, Ac; i.e. "re* 
prosonting the work of many years witliin the time of 
an hour-glass." 

84. Line 33: prolofjue-like.— Like one who delivers a 
prolof/ue. The prob^me was fonnerly ushered in by 
trumpets. (Si.>e Midsummer Xight's Dream, note 262.) The 
Fidio hi'ads this division of the pla>* with " Enter Pn> 
loguo;" but comiMUV line 32: " Admit me Chorus." 

ACT I. Si'ENK 1. 

86.^The events narratetl in this scene took place in Lei- 
cester, where the king held a parliament in 1414. but 
Shakespeare has chi>sen to make Uuidon the scene of the 
first act. 

Sa Line I: that ssi.P 6i7/.--The bill here referreil to was 
one brought lH*for\' iiarliamont in the reigit of Heno' IV.. 
pn>vlvling that the ton^Htral lands lHM{iieathed to the 
chun^h should revert to the cn^wn, as is explained in lines 
^W. Tills measure naturally' exoiteil nmch commotion 
among the religious onlers. whom, as Holinshed sa}t. 
"suorlie It touohe^l verie noere, and thenrftire to find 
remetlte again*t it. they dotennimtl ti> assaie all wales to 
put by and ouerthn>w this bill*' ^vol. iii. |v iV^\ It is in 
pur»uanov of t\\\* tU'tenuination that the Arvhbishop in 
»*vnt' 2 opi^Mie* tJu' .'^a^io Uw. ^vr.'ii' it hert» useil in the 
i^'UM* \«f M>lfMnu\ aiul tho litenkl n^ndering of the (lassage I 
i* that " the btll nt>w urvtM i* one .nntl the same with | 
that lm>ught forward in the eleventh year.*' Are. 



87. Line 4: the SCA1IBU50 and unquiet time. -tot 
scambling see King John, note 262. 

88. Line 8: qf our POS8X88IOK.— Hanmer and ^srce itid 
posuessiont. 

88. Line 24: The courses of his yotUh, dkc— The habiU 
of hiB youth gave no evidence of what was in him. The 
change in the character of Heniy, great as it is, is not in 
itself an unusual one. Many a careless, free-living yonn^ 
man, who has beneath all his frivolities " a solid bsieuf 
temperament," has made Just such a radical change in 
his practices when suddenly brought face to face with 
the responsibilities of life. The archbishop, howem, 
speaking in the true courtier spirit, persists in thinlaQg 
that so remarkable a conversion was never known before. 

40. Line 28: Consideration, &c.—** As paradise, wheoiin 
and Adam were driven out by the angel, became the 
habitation of celestial spirits, so the king's heart, tince 
consideration has driven out his follies, is now the recep- 
tacle of wisdom and of virtue " (Johnson). 

41. Line SS: in a /ood.— Probably an allusion to the 
cleansing of the Augean stables by Hercules, who tamed 
a river through them. 

42. Line 34: a heady CURRANCS.— This is the reading 
of F. 1, and may well stand, as curratice (=fluz, flov) is 
found in writers of the time. F. 2 has current, vbicb 
many editors prefer. 

48. Line 36: all at once.— ** And all the rest, and ererr- 

thing else" (Schmidt). Compare As You Uke It, ilLS* 

35-37: 

Who miKht be your mother. 

That you insult, exult, and «// at ottee. 

Over the wretched? 

tStaunton says it was a trite phrase in the time of 8b«k^ 
speare, and quotes F. Sable, Fisherman's Tale, 15M: "She 
wept, she cride, she sob'd, and all at once;" and lliddle* 
ton, Changeling, iv. 3 : 

Does love turn fool, run mad, and all at ma i 

—Works (Dyce's edn.), vol w. p. O 

44. Line 51 : pnu^lic— Used by Shakespeare wyKtXf^ 
else. The passage 51-50 is thus explained by JohoaoD' 
' His theory must have been taught by art and prsctice; 
which, says he, is strange, since he could see little of the 
true art or practice among his loose companions, nor ever 
retired to digest his practice into theoi>'-" 

46. Line 52: fAeon'c— Theory. This word occurs is AU > 
Well That Ends WeU, iv. 3. 162, 163: *• that had the »bol< 
theorie of war in the knot of hU scarf;" and in atlielk>> 
i. 1. 24: "the bookish theorie." Some editors adopt **« 
theorie^ the reading of F. 3. 

46. Line 00: The strawberry grows, Ac.—" It was s com- 
mon opinion in the time of Shakeapeare that plants p^*' 
ing tt^gethiT imbibed each other's qualities. Sweet flo«^ 
were planted near fruit-trees with the idea of improvio^ 
the flavour of the fruit, while ill-smellin«r plants V* 
i^arvfully cleared awa>- lest the fniit should be tainte<l bf 
them. But the strawberry was supposed to be an ejxef 
tion to the rule, and not to be cormpted by the'<^ 
Cv>mmunication« v>f its neighbours " (RolfeX 
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47. Line 74: Than ekeriihing th' exhibiters.— £rAt5- 
ter wu used technicalljr of thtme who introduced a bill. 
Theyerh exhibit oocun in this sense in Merry Wives, ii. 1. 
!): " Why, I 'II exhibU a biU in the paHiament for the put- 
dog-down of fat men." So Measure for Measure, iv. 4. 11. 
rhe archbishop in effect says that the king, if not wholly 
Indifferent, is at least more Inclined to listen to the clergy 
±•0 to those who would strip the church of its possessions. 

ACT I. Scene 2. 

4& Line 3: S%aU tee, dkc.— The Qq. make the play begin 

here. 

tt. Line 11: the law Salique. — S^ee the archbishop's 
own explanation below, lines 38-60. 

60. Line 15: Or nieely charge, ((c— The king warns the 
srehltishop against knowingly burdening his conscience 
vith the guilt of proclaiming, by fallacious reasoning, a 
title which may possibly be false. 

Si Line 27: givee edge unto the 8W0RDS.— Dyce and some 
otben read fin>rd. 

9L Line 87: r?uiramond,—A king of the Franks who 
inititated the .Salic law in 424, which was afterwards rati 
fl«d bj CIovIb I. in a council of state. 

SS. Line 57: /our hundred one and twenty y^art.— Rolf e 
Koaria, " Xo commentator has called attention to the 
otor in subtracting 426 from 805, which leaves 379, not 
*fl. .Shalcespeare follows Holinshed, who appears to have 
t<ken 406 from 826." 

Si Line 72: To find his tttte.— So Ft; the Qq. have/n^, 
*hich Dyce adopts. Johnson proptMed line (that is, 
"trengthen, fortify). Retaining Jitvd we may explain it, 
*fther = " find out,' or— which is more prol>able, = ' • furnish 
*ttb>" In the latter sense yfnd, though now it is rather a 
^<>Qoqaiali8m, was very regularly used. 

tt. line 74: the Lady Lingare.So such person appears 
^ ftmch history. Holinshed has Lingard. 

*8. Line 94: t'mtar.— The reading of F. 3, F. 4; F. 1, 
^•2 resd imbarre; Q. 1, Q. 2, imbace; and Q. 3, embrace, 
f^re, the suggestion of Warburton, was adopted by 
^bald and has been followed by Halliwell and others. 
^**«r means "to bar in," "to secure." 

^- Lines 99, 100: 

When the man die$, let ttie inheritance 
Detcend unto the daughter. 

J« meaning obviously is, when he dies without a eon. 
^ Qq. have eonne for man; but the wording of Xum- 
*>» xxTiL 8, " And thou shalt speak unto the children 
^ Ittael, saying. If a man die, and have no son, then 
« shall cause his Inheritance to pass unt4> his daughter,'" 
•▼oun the FoUo reading. 

SB. Line 108: Whilea hie moit mighty father on a hiU, 
^-Allusion is here made to an incident at the battle of 
^***«y, thus described by Holinshed: " The carle of North- 
'^Pton and others sent to the king, where he stood aloft 
^ * vindmill hill, requiring him to advance forwanl, and 
^'^ to their aid, they being as then sr^re Uid to of their 



enimies. The king demanded if his Sonne were slaine, 
hurt, or feUed to the earth. " No, " said the knight that 
brought the message, "but he is sore matched."' " Well," 
(said the king,) " retume to him and them tliat sent you, 
and sale to them that they send no more to me for any 
adventure that falleth, so long as my son is alive, for I 
will that this ioumie be his, with the honour thereof " 
(Holinshed, voL IL p. 639X 

89. Line 114: cold /or action.—** The unemployed forces 
seeing the work done to their hands, stood laughing by 
and indifferent for action—unmoved to action" (Elnight). 

60. Line 125 : They know your grace tiath cauee and 
means and might— Vyce, adopting Walker's suggestion, 
transfers this line to the preceding speech; but hath in 
the next line is to Ije emphasized, as Maloue suggested: 
"your highness tuith indeed what they think and know 
you have." 

61. Line 120: ;>ar»/u)ii'(f.— Tented. The eagerness of the 
English to engage in conflict with the French is well 
brought out in the imaginative words of Westmoreland. 
Although their bodies yet remain here, he seems to say, 
their hearts are already in the tents on the French fields 
ready for battle on the morrow. 

62. Line 161: The King o/ Scots. —Dn.r\d IL, who was 
taken prisoner by Queen Phillippa at the l>attle of Neville's 
Cross, Oct 1346, and held in captivity for eleven years. 

63. Line 163: HER chronicle.— The Qq. have your, and 
the Ff. their. 

64. Lines 166-173.— The Folio assigns this speech to the 
Bishop of Ely ; but on examination of Holinshed it will 
be readily seen that it belongs to the Earl of Westmore- 
land. For tear in 173 the Qq. have tpoile, and the Ft 
tame. Rowe made the correction. 

66. Line 175: cru«A'd.— The Folio reading, followed by 
Cambridge editors, and explained by Schmidt to mean 
"forced" or "strained." The Quarto reading is curst, 
which some editors retain and explain variously as " per< 
verse," " froward, " or " sharp," " bitter." 

66. Line 187.— Malone pointed out that, in the descrip- 
tion which follows, Shakespeare may have had In his 
mind's eye a similar picture drawn by Lyly, in his 
Euphues (pp. 262-264, Arber's ed.X 

67. Line 189: The ACT </ ordtfr.— That is, "orderly ac- 
tion." Pope substitutes art, which Dyce adopts. 

68. Line 208: as many WATS meet in one town.— Both. 
the Q<i. and Ff. have wayes (with some variations in the 
context), but Dyce adopts Lettaom's conjecture of streets. 

68. Line 224: bend it to our au?t; i.e. "force it to acknow- 
ledge our supremacy."' 

70. Line 233: worshipped with a waxen epitaph.— The 
reading of the Folio; the Quarto has " paper," the mean- 
ing in either case being "easily effaced," as Schmidt ex- 
plains it As Hunter remarks, worshipped is used in the 
sense of honoured, and the passage perhaps means "a 
grave without any inscription, not even one of the meanest 
and most fugitive." More probably, however. Shake- 
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Bpeare is referrin}; to the now ol)Solete ciutum of fasten- 
ing laudatory stanzas, epitaphs, Ac, to the hearse, or 
grave, of a distin^ishe<l man. For a full and interest- 
ing note on the practice, the student must turn to Gif- 
ford's Ben Jonson. ix. 58, where the editor goes out of 
his way to explain the present passage. Compare also 
BuUen's Middleton, v. 109, and see Much Ado About 
ITothing, note 303. 

71. Une 252: galliard. —Compare Twelfth Night, L S. 
127: " What is thy excellence in a gaUiard, knight?" Sir 
John Davies, in his Orchestra (stanxas 67 and 68, Grosart's 
edition, 1S61)), dcscrilMfS the dance Uius: 

But, for more divers and more pleasing show 
A swift and wandrin^ daunce she did inrent, 

Witli pdsvigtfs uncertaine, to and fro. 
Yet with a certainc answer and consent 
To the quickc mu&icke of the instrument. 

Hve wa> the number of the Musick's feet. 

Which itill the daunce did with five paces meet. 

A {^.illant d;iunce, that lively doth bewray 
A spirit, and a rertue masculine. 

Impatient that her house un earth should slay. 
Since she hcrselfe is fiery and divine : 
Oft doth she make her body upward dine; 

With lofty turnes and cipriols in the ayre, 

Whicli with the lusty tunes accordeth faire. 

Ualliwell quotes Lanquettes Chronicle: " Al)out this time 
[1541] a new trade of daimsyng galiardeit upon five paces, 
and vaunting of horses, was brought into the realiue by 
Italians, which shortly was exercised commonly of all 
yonge men, and the old facion lefte." 

72. Line 268: TeniiuhalU.—ln the old play of The Fa- 
mous Victories of Henry the Fifth the Dauphin's present 
is a gilded ton of tenniit-baUs. 

73. Line 250: So pleasant with tu.—Thc fine irony of 
this speech of the king's can best l>e appreciated when 
one contrasts the natures of the two men, Henry V. and 
the Dauphin. Up to a certain period, the death of Henry 
IV., their lives appear to have run in similar channels 
Uut the occasion for indei)endeut action has arrived, and 
Henry has successfully summoned up all his powers to 
meet it, while the Dauphin is still held captive by the 
" pleasant vices" of his youth. It is easy to call up the 
picture of the French ambassadors shrinking back from 
the king's presence, as they listen to the scorching words 
they are commissioned to deliver to their master, Uieir 
" pleasant prince," who had so imperfectly comprehended 
the nature of the man with whom he had to deal. "This 
imtck of his" is to recoil with terrible emphasis upon his 
own head. 

74. Line 263: ttrike hit /other's ertnvn into the hazard. 
— This expression, like many of those in the first part of 
this speech, is taken from tlie game of Tennis, a game, as 
is well known, of great anti(inity, though it was originally 
played, as its French name jeu de paume indicates, with 
the hand only, like our modem game of Fives. After- 
wards a kind of glove was introduced, and later still a 
raeket; though the introduction of this instrument took 
place very early, for Chaucer, in his Troilus and Creseide, 
bk. iv., mentions it: 

Dut thou canst pLiien raket to and fro. 

—Minor Poems, rol. ii. p. 164. 
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The exact date when the game was introduced into Eng- 
land is not known; but it was among the gaues agaimt 
which an act was paased in the reign of Edwai^ III 
1366. The object of this and other similar restrictiTc 
measures was to encourage archery at the expense u( iH 
other fiastimes. As to the exact meaning of hazati in 
this passage there is some uncertainty. In the Tnw» 
Court of the present day the hazard side is that tide 
opposite the dedans, or the opposite side of the court to 
the server; and it is on this side of the court that there 
are two openings called respectively the grille and "the 
last galleiy," into either of which, if the ball be stnck 
by the player on the opposite side, it counts as a stroke. 
But in Howell's Dictionary, 1660 (known as the Lexkon 
Tetraglotton), we find under hazard: " The Lower Easari 
of a Tennis Court; Pelouse." Peloxue in Cotgrave, anion; 
other synonyms, is explained as in Howell; and the Vfony 
nyms given by the latter, in Italian and Spanldi, lean- 
no doubt that hazard meant a little hole in the vill, 
and tliat it is the same as what was culled le petit trw, 
which was a little hole close to the floor in the serrke 
or dedaiu side of the court In Mr. Julian Manhsll't 
Annals of Tennis, plate 10, is seen a hazard; it is letteitd 
I; and at page 82 of the same work there is a copy of the 
print of James Duke of York, son of Charles I. (in t Tta- 
nis court), which is taken from a rare quarto pamphkt 
published in 1641. In this plate the young prince ii re- 
presented as standing with his back to the dedans, lad 
in the wall there are two holes, one high up on hii kft- 
hand side, and the other on the ground on his rigfat-hsnd 
side. This latter was the petit trou or lower hazard; sod 
there is very little doubt that the meaning of the phrts.' 
in our text is that Henry would strike the king's crovn 
into the lower hazard, there being no doubt also s )^ 
upon the word Aazan{= danger. A stroke into the IvW 
hazard would be a winning stroke; so the meaning oi the 
passage is quite clear, namely, that he would "win the 
crown of France." The word hazard is now used tor* 
pocket in a billiard-table, and is commonly applied to * 
stroke which puts one of the balls into a pocket, a strokt; 
which is described by billiard players as a losing or a 
winning hazard, accordingly as it is your own ball or une of 
the other balls that is put into the iK)cket At what tinw, 
exactly, hctzard came to be used in this sense ia uncertain; 
but we find in Phillips's World of Words (1706) "Hasvrd 
(Fr.) ... at Billiards, Hazanls, are the Holes in the sides 
and Comers of the Table, into which the Gamesters en- 
deavour to strike their Adversaries Ball."— r. A. m. 

76. Line 266: chases. — [Scaino in his Trattato della Palla, 
Venice, 1550, thus explains the word caceia "as being 
equivalent to the mark, or marking, 0/ a ball theU is seut, 
or pursued (caceia ta)] and he defines it as the point at 
which the l)all terminates its flight, when struck, neither 
out-of-court nor in a manner contrary to any other rules 
(setiza commissioiu di /alio)" (Annals of Tennis, p. 133). 
He uses the word caceie indifferently for both '* strokes" 
and chases as we understand the latter word nowadaya. 
Anyone who has been In a Tennis Court wfll hare notiGcd 
upon the floor a number of lines on the server's aide or 
side of the dedans. There are six a yard apart beginnii^ 
from the end wall, with intermediate lines beginuii^ at 
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erery half-yard. Besides these there are other lines not 
numbered which are called respectively Last Gallery, 
.Second Gallery, Door and First Gallery, the latter being 
nearest to the net which divides the court into two 
parts. On the hazard side there are only seven lines, 
the ftret commencing four yards from the end wall. A full 
explanation of them will be found in the Annals of Tennis, 
p. llg.— F. A. M.] Compare Sidney's Arcadia (book iii. p. 443, 
London, 1774): " Then Fortune (as if she had made chcueM 
enow on the one side of the bloody Tenis-court) went of 
the other side of the line," Ac. Halliwell quotes a dia- 
logue from the Marow of the French Tongue, 1626 : " I 
have thirty, and a ehage. . . . And I, I have two chases. 
— 8ir, the last is no chase, but a losse." 

78. Line 276: For THAT I have laid by my majesty. — 
The Folio reading. The Q<i. have For this, and Collier's 
MS. corrector has For here. 

Tt. Line 282: jun-stones.—C&nnon-hsHU were originally 
made of stone. Hteevens quotes Holinshed: "About 
aesTcn of the clocke marched forward the light pieces of 
ordinance, with stone and powder." In the Brut of Eng- 
land, it is sai<l that Henry " anone lette make tenes lialles 
for the Dolfln in all the haste that they myght, and they 
vere great gonnestones for the Dolfln to playe with alle. 
But this game at tenes was too rough for the besieged, 
when Henry playede at the tenes with his hard gonne- 
ttooes,"^. 

78. Line 306: icith REASONABLE *ir»/fn«M.— Both Col- 
lier^i tnd Singer's MS. correctors have seasonable. 

ACT II. Prologue. 

79. Line 2: silken dalliance, &c.; i.e. that with the 
prospect of war all effeminacy is put aside with the 
*»ft«n niits of peaceful times. 

tt. line 26: /or the GILT of France,— O GUILT indeed I 
—We are reminded at once of Lady Macbeth's (iL 2. 6&- 
57) ghastly Jest: 

Ifhe do bleed, 
1 11 £i7d the faces of the (n^>oms withal ; 
For it must seem their (ptilt. 

W- UnesSl, 32: 

Linger your patienee on; and we'll digest 
The abuse (if distance; force a play. 

A corrupt passage, which is variously rendered by com- 
mentators. Steevens explains force a play as " to pro- 
duce a play by compelling many circumstances into a 
i>*rrow compass. " Pope and Dyce read \ceU digest. The 
lion seem out of place, and Knight believes that the 
Mthor intended to erase them. 

[10 Charles Kean's revival of the play at the Princess's 

Tbatre (in March, 1859), immediately before these two 

Itoei were spoken, the scene opened and discovered " a 

tablean, representing the three conspirators receiving 

the bribe from the emissaries of France." The chorus 

in this revival was represented by Mrs. Charles Kean, 

who appeared as Clio, the Muse of History. Shakesx>eare 

has assigned no personality to the chorus of this play, 

and it was generally represented under the figure of 

Time; but Charles Kean's alteration was a very sensible 



one, especially as it enabled Mrs. diaries Kean to take 
part in the revival. — F. A. m.] 

82. Line 40: We 'U not offend, Ac; i.e. "You shall cross 
the sea without being seasick. ' 

83. Line 41: tUl the king come, <fec. ; i.e. " until the appear- 
ance of Uie king the scene will not he shifted to South 
anipton. " Uanmer reads. But when the king comes, Ac; 
and Malone suggests: 

Not till the king come forth, and but till then. 

ACT II. Scene 1. 

64. Line 2: Lieutenant Bardolph.— It appears from an 
old MS. in the British Museum, that Wm. PistaU and R. 
Bardolf were among the cannon iers serving in Xormandy 
in 1435. 

85. Line 3: What, are AsciEXT Pi*tol and you friends 
yet I— For ancient (defined by Cotgrave "An Ensigne, 
Aunttent, Stamlartl Iwarer") of. Tlie Knight of the Burn- 
ing Pestle, V. 2: "March fair, my hearts I Lieutenant, 
beat the rear up — Ancient, let your colours fly "(Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Dyce's ed. ii. 218). But the best 
known of all ancients is of course Othello's ancient, lago. 

86. Line 0: there shall be smiles.— It is rash to correct 
Nyra's nonsense; but Dyce adopts Farmer's conjecture of 
smites. Nyni may, however, be looking forward to the 
end of the war, which seems to be more in his thoughts 
than his quarrel with PistoL 

87. Line 10: / wUl do as T wiai/.— Dyce follows Mason 
in the needless change to die. Nym means to say that he 
will make the best of it, or submit to his fate. 

88. Line 17: that is my REST.— A term taken from the 
old game of primero, equivalent t4>, "that Is my stake, 
wager = resolve. " Compare Comedy of Errors, iv. 3. 27: 
"he that sets up his rest to do more exploits; " and All's 
Well that Ends Well, iL 1. 138: "Since you set up your 
rest gainst remedy." See Romeo and Juliet, note 186. 

Outside Shakespeare note the Spanish Qi^sy, iv. 2. 1?, 14: 

CouM I set up my rfst 
That he were lost, or taken prisoner ; 

and same play, iv. 3. 138: 

Set up thy rfst. her marriest thmi or none. 

—Works (Dyce's edn.), vol. {t. pp. 171. 180. 

88. Line 31: Base tike. —For tike (a Scandinavian 
wonl, Swedish tik = B. bitch) cf. Lear. iii. 6. 73: 

Or bobtail fiJtf or trunflle-tail. 

Tyke, in Yorkshire, is a common wonl for a hound (used 
also of a churlish fellow). 

90. Line 43: ICELAND Doo— Xares describes these ani- 
mals as " shaggy, sharp-eared, white dogs, much imported 
fonnerly as favourites for ladies," and refers us to various 
passages where they are alluded to; e.g. Swetnam's 
Arraignment of Women. 1615: " But if I had brought little 
dogge* from Island, or fine glasses from Venice, then I am 
sure that you would either have woe<l mo to have them, 
or wished to see them." So Massinger, the Picture, v. 1: 

So I miffht have my belly full of th.\t 

Her Iceland cur refuses. —Works, p. •?t4. 
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The folius have liland, the old spelling of the word. 
In The Queen of Corinth, iv. 1, we And the form Iriing: 

Ha,ng hair like hemp, or like the Isling curs. 
—Beaumont and Fletcher, Works (Dyce's edn.), vol. v. p. 455. 

91. Line 48: WiJX you SHoo off—Ct. Beaumont and 
Fletcher's The Coxcomb, iL 2: 

Come, prythee let 'i xA^if off. 
And bowze an hour or two. —Works, vol ii. p. 389. 

Shog is a form of "Jog;" it means "to shake" (Palsgrave): 

but in Westmoreland it means "to slink away." 

92. Line 57: Barbaton.— The name of this particular 
flend or devil occurs in Merry Wives in the speech of 
Ford, ii. 2. 310-313, where ho says: "Amaimon sounds 
well; Lucifer, well; Barbason, well; yet they are devils' 
additions, the names of fiends." In the list of devils 
given in Reginald Scot's Discovery of Witchcraft, bk. 15, 
chap. 2, no such fiend as Barboion appears; but there is 
Barbatot, who is said to be " a great couiitic or earle, and 
also a duke, he appeareth in Signo sagUarii sylvestrit, 
with foure Icings, which bring companies and great 
troupes" (Dr. B. Nicholson's reprint, p. 314). He is the 
fifth, and he comes next after " Amon, or Aainon," who 
was probably the same as '' Amaymotiy king of the east," 
who is mentioned in the next chapter— F. a. m. 

93. Line 66: There/ore exhale; i.e. "die," says 
Steevens; but Shakespeare, according to Mr. Aldis Wright, 
always uses the word in the sense of "draw out" For 
the latter we may compare Ben Jonson's The Poetaster, 
iii. 1: " yay, I beseech you, gentlemen, do not ezliale me 
thus* (Works, vol. ii. p. 444). 

94. Line 78: to the spital ^^o.— For $pital (spelt " spittle " 
in the folios), cf. The Little French Lawyer, iii. 2: " Thou 
fpital of lame causes " (Beaumont and Fletcher (Pycc), 
voL iii. p. 508). 

96. Line 80: the lazar kite, <ftc.— Steevens quotes Oas* 
colgne, Dan Bartholomew of Bathe, 1587: "Nor seldom 
scene in kitet of Cressid's kind;" and Qrecne, Canl of 
Fancy, 1601: " What courtesy is to be found in such kite* 
of Cressid's kind?" 

96. Line 86: and YOU, hogteM.—The Ff. have and your 
Hosteue, The Qq. read, " Boy. Hostes you must come 
straight to my maister, and you Host Pistole." 

97. Line 91: yield the crow a pudding.— lAUtnWy "be- 
come food for crows;" but by this extravagant expression 
the Hostess merely means to convey the idea that Fal- 
staff's days arc numbered. 

96. Line 100: Ba$e is the slave that pays.—Steerenn 
pointed out that this irreproachable sentiment was appa- 
rently a proverb; or at least became one. He refers us 
to Heywood's Fair Maid of the West, 1631: "My motto 
shall be. Base Is the man that pays." 

99. Line 122: As ever you came 0/ WOMEN, Ac— The 
Folio has "come o/vfomen," and the Q<i. "canie r\f men." 
Knight and Collier follow the Folio. 

100. Line 124: quotidian ferfian.— Tliodame mixes up 
the quotidian fever, the paroxysms of which recurred 
daily, and the tertian, in which tlie inten'al was three 
days. 
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101. Line 132: he PASSES some HCXOUBS and causks. 
—Curiously enough a double parallel to this line orcon 
in a single scene in The Merry Wives, where we have, 
i. 1. 169: "Be avised, sir, and pass good Atf movn;" ukI 
line 184: "and so conclusions passed the eartire*.^ The 
second phrase is perhaps a term borrowed from honeman- 
ship, which Nares (under Careires or Career) illtutnta 
by a passage in Harington's Utmslation of Aricjsto, xxxriiL 
35: 

To itop. to start, to pass caritr, to bound. 
To i^op straight, or round, or any way. 

[The only difficulty in explaining this phrase lies in the fart 
that the word careire, carreer, or career (the word bein; 
very variously spelt), must have had two distinct mean- 
ings. Baret (1573) gives under "a Carryre, the abort 
touming of a nimble horse now this waie, now that vaie; 
while Minsheu (edn. 1617) gives Oirriere . . . a Ut: 
currere : est propria locus cursibus equorum deitinattn. 
l>ecause it is a place of running. Later it was used aimply 
= " a course, a race, a running full speed " (PhiUipa. 17061. 
Nares and Douce both say that to run a career was tbe 
same expression as to pass a career; but thia ma}' be 
doubted; for in the former phrase career prohablf has 
tlie more usual meaning of " a race at full speed.' The 
meaning of the phrase to pass a career may be be<t 
explained by the following passage from Blunde^iH* 
The foure chiefest offices belonging to Horsemanship, 
Sic, the first edition of which was published in 1^>- 
In The Second Booke of the Art of Riding, cb. xiiii- 
"How and when to teach your horse to passe a ivi^ 
cariere," BlundeviU recommends: When a hurie i« 
" better broken, and made meet to be run, ride him int^ 
some fair plain sandy way void of al stQbliog atonei ^ 
to acquaint him with y« way pase him fair and aoftiy 
y« length of a good Cariere, which must bee mesaoredf 
according as the horse Is made. For if he be a mightie 
puissant horse, and great of stature: then the Carier^ 
would l)ee the shorter. So likewise roust it be, vhei^ 
you would haue him to boQd aloft in his Cariere: hot i^ 
he be made like a Jennet, or of a middle stature, tben 
the Cariere path may be y« longer, yet not overiong. 
At the end wherof let him stoppe and aduance, and at 
the second bound turn him faire and softly on the right 
hand, and so stay a little while. Then suddenly saying 
with a liuely voice. Hey, or Now, put him forwanl with 
both spurres at once, forcing him all y« way to run »> 
swiftly and so roundly as he can possibly, auen to the 
end, to the intent, he may stop on his buttocks. That 
done, tume him out on y* left hand, and pase him forth 
faire and softly vnto the other end of the Cariere path, and 
there stop him and turn him againe on the right hand, as 
you did »>efore, and so leaue " (edn. 1600, p. 33). 

The derivation of the wonl is most probably from the 
French Carri^re, which Cotgrave explains: "An high 
way, rode, or street© (Langned); also, a quarry of stones; 
also, a careere, on horse-backe; and (more generally) any 
exercise, or place for exercise, on horse-backe; as, a horse 
race, or a place for horses to run in; and, their course, 
running, or full speed therein." (Nearly all these mean- 
ings are given to the word Carters in the above passage 
from BlundeviU.) Cotgrave also gives the phrase: Donwr 
carriere A son esprit, which he explains: " To recreate his 
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ipirit; or, to set hlB wlta a running, his conceit a gad- 
ding, hit thoughta on a gallop;" which seemi to be reiy 
Dear the meaning of Nym in this passage.— F. A. x. ] 

102. Line U4: /or, lambkins, loe wUl live.—Tht folios 
bare: "toT{Lambfkin$) we will live;" the quartos: "for 
lamHnt we . . ." The lat^r must mean " as lambkint," 
i.e. peaceably; so Malone explained. The text of Ff. gives 
good enough sense. 

ACT II. Scene 2. 

103. Line 8: Nay, but the man that tpot hu BED- 
FELLOW.— This is taken from Holinshed, who says of Lord 
Scruop that he was " in such fauour with the king, that 
he admitted him sometime to be his bedfeUow" (voL iiL 
p. 70). But the custom of men sleeping together in Shake- 
speare's time even in the highest rank of life was com- 
mon enou^ We find constant allusions to this custom 
in old plays. The following, which is quoted by Nares 
frum Beaumont and Fletcher's The Chances (ii. 3), bMt 
illustrates the custom: 

My kinsman, lady, 
.My countrsrman, and feIlow.trareller : 
Otu bed contains us ever, one purse feeds us. 

—Works, vol I. p. 509. 

HUa practice, which is so repugnant to modem ideas, was 
more or lesa necessitated in those days, when inns were 
few and far between, and bed-room acconmiodation for 
traveUers very inadequate. Malone says: "This unseemly 
custom continued common till the middle of the last 
century, if not later. Cromwell obtained much of his 
intelligence during the civil wars from the mean men 
with whom he slept" (Var. Ed. vol. xvil. p. 305). The 
cuatom is alluded to in Pepys' Diary— F. A. M. 

104. Line 0: dultd and doy'd unth graeious fawmrt. 
—These words of Exeter's throw into strong relief the in- 
gratitade of Cambridge. He has been the king's chosen 
friend, and the sun of princely favour has shone full upon 
hU head. On him have been heaped so many gifts and 
tokens of fond friendship that "the sensitive palm of re- 
ceiving" has become, as it were, dulled, and desire has 
grown doyed. Yet in spite of all that friendship and 
favour should inspire him with, his heart finds room for 
the basest treachery. 

105. Line 26: Ihert'i not, I think, <ftc.— Pope omits / 
think, which words make the line too long. 

10& Line 36: Aeeording to THE WEIGHT.— So Ff. The 
Qq. have their cause, and Dyce reads their weight, which 
Camb. edd. give as an anonymous conjecture. 

107. Line 43: on hit mare advice— .—Johnson explains 
this as " on his return to more coolness of mind," which 
is much the same as the explanation in our foot-note. On 
more advice may be rendered by our modem expression 
"on thinking better of it" For a similar use of more 
advice compare Merchant of Venice, iv. 2. 6, 7: 

My Lord Bassank), u/fiu more advice. 
Hath sent yoa here this ring ; 

and Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 4. 207: 

How shaU I dote on her with mere advice. 

Bat Shakespeare never uses the expression elsewhere pre- 



cisely in the same manner as in the text. Collier's Old 
Corrector would sul»titute our for hit; an unnecessary 
substitution, though plausible enough, and more in 
accordance with the usual use of tlie phrase. Mr. Aldis 
Wright (Clarendon Press edn. p. 127) suggests that hi* 
may here be used in an objective sense, and compares 
line 46 below " by hit sufferance, ' Le. "by allowing him 
to go unpunished." 

106. Line 63: ask for it; i.e. "ask for my commission," i( 
referring of course to the royal warrant 

109. Line 66: And I, my royal tovereign.— Some editors 
print And me, Ac. The Qq. have "And me my Lord." 

110. Line 108: did not hoop at them.— So Ff. For this 
form of the word whoop, see note on As You Like It, iii. 2. 
203: " out of all ;ioopin^." 

111. Line 118: But he that temper'd <Ae«.— That is, he 
that moulded or made thee. Dyce adopts Johnson's 
conjecture of tempted, on the grr)und that the context 
requires it; but the temptation is sufficiently expressed 
as the passage stands. The emendation is plausible at 
first sight, but not really called for. 

112. Line 123: to VASTY TARTAR back; i.e. Tartaruss 
helL So Comedy of Errors, iv. 2. 32: 

No, he 's in Tartar limbo. 

Middleton has even a funnier form: "these are argu- 
ments sufficient to show tlie wealth of sin, and how rich 
the sons and heirs of Tartary are" (The Black Book, 
Works, viii. 22, Bullen's ed.). For vatty we may remember: 

To-ni,(ht it doth inherit 
The vastjf hall of death. 

—Matthew Arnold's Refuiescat. 

113. Line 134: in modest complement. — "Tlui.i is, in a 
corresponding outward appearance " (Schmidt). As to the 
words complement and compliment see Love's Labour's 
Lost, note 11. 

114. Line 139: To mark the full-fraught man.— The Ff. 
have make. The passage is not in the Qq. The correction 
is Theobald's, and commends itself. 

116. line 1^: eamett.—li is this circumstance of their 
having received eamett-money for his assassination which 
most deeply moves the king's resentment 

116. line 192: Cheerly to tea, <&c.— "Let us put forth to 
sea gladly, and let our banners and pennons be displayed. " 

ACrr II. Scene 3. 

117. Line 2: let me bring thee to STAINES.— Staines 
was the first stage on the road to Southampton. 

118. Line 11: a finer end.— The reading of F. 1, F. 2 
(F. 3, F. 4 omit a), and generally adopted. It is not in the 
Qq. Capell and Dyce read fine. Johnson thought the 
word a blunder for yinal. 

119. Line 12: chrittom.—A blunder for diritom. The 
chritom was the white vesture put upon the child after 
baptism and worn till the mother come to be churched. 
It was also applied to the child, as we see from several 
passages; e.g. Your Five Gallants, iii. 5. 121: "it would 
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kill hl8 heart i' faith; he d away like a ehrisom" (IVfiddle- 
ton. Works (Bollen's ed.), iii. Id4>. So in The Fancies 
Chaste and Noble, Iv. 1: " And the boy was to any roan's 
thinking a very chriiome in the thing yoa wot of ** (Gif • 
ford's Ford, iL 21SX 

120. Line 14: fumble with the sheets.— A phrase in 
common use apparently. Compare Beaumont and Flet- 
cher's Spanish Curate, iv. 5: 

A glinunerinii: before death ; 't is nothing else, sir. 
Do ycH see how he fumbles tuith the sheet t 

—Works, Tol. i. p. 174. 

As an illustration of the whole passage Steerens quotes 
Thomas Lupton's Notable Things, book ix.: '* If the fore- 
head of the sicke waxe redde— and his nose waxe sharpe 
—if he puU strawes, or the clothes of the bedde—thew are 
most certain tokens of death" (Var. Ed. voL xvii. p. S18X 

121. Line 16: but one way. — A proverbial and euphe- 
mistic expression for death. Various instances of its 
occurrence may be quoted: e.g. The FhoDnix, i. 6. 06: 
"Newly deceased, I can assure your worship: the tobacco- 
pipe new dropt out of his mouth before I took horse; a 
shrewd sign; I knew there was no way but one with him" 
(Middleton's Works, Bullen's ed. i. p. 132). Compare, too. 
Witch of Edmonton, iv. 2: 

Franh. Do the surgeons say my wounds are dangerous then? 
Car. Yes, yes, and there's Mi> vay with thee l>u/ one. 

—Ford's Works, Gifford's ed. ii. p. 535. 

80 Marlowe's Tamburlaine, part 1. v. 1. 200, 201: 

March on us with suc)i e<u;er violence. 
As if there were no way but oite with us. 

—Works, p. 33, 

122. Lines 17, 18: a' babbled, cf green fields.— The Folio 
has "a Table of greene fields." This emendation is 
Theobald's, and is generally adopted. Malone would read, 
"upon a table of green fells;" Smith, "on a table of 
green frieze;" and the Collier MS., or <u stubble on shorn 
fields. 

123. Line 23: a' should not think cf Ood. — Malone re- 
marks that Shakespeare may have been indebted to this 
stoiy in Wits, Fits, and Fancies, 1595: "A gentlewoman 
fearing to be drowned, said, now Jesu receive our soules ! 
Soft, mistress, answered the waterman; I trow, we are 
not come to that pasae yet" (Var. Ed. vol. xvii. p. 320). 

124. Line 20: of tack.— See note 41 on I. Henry IV. 

125. Line 35: carnation — Mrs. Quickly confuses the 
words incarnate and carnation, but the former was some- 
times used in place of the latter in Shakespeare's time. 
Henderson quotes Questions of Love, 1566: "Yclowc, 
pale, redde, blue, whyte, graye, and incarnate;" and 
Reed cites also the Inventory of the Furniture to be 
provided for the Reception of the Royal Family, at the 
Restoration, 1060: "the rich incarnate velvet bed;" and 
"his majesty's incarnate velvet )yed" (Var. Ed. vol. xvii. 
p. 321). Compare Merchant of Venice, note 127. 

126. Line 51: " Pitch and Pay."—X common proverbial 
expression of that day, sifrnifying "to pay down ready 
money." We have it in Middleton's Blurt. Master Con- 
stable, i. 2.171: 

But will you /Hch and fay, or will your worship run? 

—Works (Dyce's edn.), vol. i. p. 341. 
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Steevens refers us (Var. Ed. xviL 322) to Hero 

pater, 1622: 

he that will purchase this. 

Must pitch and fay. 

And Farmer (ibid.) to Tusser's Description of 

A city trim .... 
Where strans^ers well may seem to dwell, 
1\aX fitch and pay, or keep their day. 

The meaning of the phrase is therefore esta 
origin is doubtfuL 

ACT II. Scene 4. 

127. Lines 9, 10: 

a* fierce 

As waters to tfie sucking of a guff; 

i.e. "as dangerous as the waters that are di 
whirlpool." 

128. Line 25: WhUsun morris-dance.— An an 
in which the performers were dressed in grc 
tume, with ])ell8, <tc. For a full description of 
English morris-dance see Donee's Illustratioc 
spearc, Dissertation III. 

129. Line 2Q:fear atttnuls her not; i.e. "she 
dent merely from ignorance and indifference. 

130. Lines 37, 38: 

the Roman Brutus, 

Covering discretion with a coat qffol 
Malone cites Lucrece. 1807-1817: 

Brutus, who pluckM the knifo from Lucrece' si 
Seeing such emulviti<'>n in tlieir woe, 
Bei;an to clothe his rt-it in state and pride. 
BuryinKT in Lucrece' wound his /oily' s shew. 
He with the Rom.ins was esteemed so 

As silly-jeerinj; idiots are with kinf^s. 

For sportive wor<U and utterinf; foolish thi 
But now he throws th.it shallcTv habit by. 
Wherein deep policy did him disguise. 
And arm'd his lont:-hid wits .idvisedly. 
To check the tears in CoUatinus* eyes. 

131. Lines 41-44: 

Well, 't is not so, my lord high eonttab^ 
But though wr think if so, it is no traai 
In case.n of defence 't is best to teeigk 
The enemy more mighty than he seem 

The weak, blustering nature of the Dauphin is 
in these lines. He at flrst flatly contradicts thi 
and then, unwilling to own his mistaken co; 
Henry's character, endeavours to cover his Tt 
under commonplace remarks about assumptio 
to make in certain coses. 

132. Line 46: jn-ojfrfion- Plan, calculation, 
struction in this i)lacc is somewhat confnsc 
meaning, as Mal(.»ne .«»UjLrgests, evidently is, " 
portions of defence, when weakly and nig( 
jected, resemble a miser who spoils his coat," 

133. Line f)7 : Whiles. A:c.— A second allui 
battle of Creasy, but this time from the Fren 
view. Cf. i. 2. lOS. 

134. Line 57: mountain sire. -Theobald piop 
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ting, it. tipiring. The CuUier MS. reads mighty. Cole- 
ridge niggetted -monarch, Steevens quotfes, In cxplaiia- 
tion, from the Fairy Queen as fullows: 

Where stretcht he lay upon the sunny side 
Of a greAt hill, himscUe liJbt tt grtat kill. 

— Bk. L c xi. St 4- 

Makoe obtenres that the repetition of m<mi\ia,ui is quite 
in the poet's manner. 

185. Line 70: Mott SPEXD their MOUTHS.— One of the 

dnmatiit's technical tonchei; cf. Venus and Adonis, 005, 

096: 

Then do they sptnd their mtutht: Echo replies. 

At if another chase were in the skies. 

136L Line 75: our brother Ettglnnd.—The Ft. have brother 
nf EngUnd, as also in 115 below. The passage is not in 
U»Qq. 

137. Line 00: THIS pedigree.— Kowe and Dyce read "hit 
pedigree." 

U6w LfaK 90: Therefore in FIKRT tempest it he coming. 
-Tbe early editors all h&ye fierce, which waa corrected by 
Walker. Some editors, howerer, retain fierce. 

138. Line 126: hit ORDIXANCE.— Dyce and some others 
print ordiiaitcf, while saying that the word is a trisyllable; 
bot it was often printed ordinance in the poet's day, and 
^ wag the original form of the word. 

ACT III. Prologue. 

140. Une 4: Hampton pier.— The Ft. have Douer pier. 
Tliechonu is not in the Qq. 

14L Line 6: young Photbua PAHNIXQ.— The Ff. have 
/•ywnff, which Bowe corrected. 

141 Line 10: thrkadih taiU. —That is, made of thread. 
^mpare A Lover's Complaint, 83: 

Some in her tkrtadtn fillet still did bide. 

lA Line 33: Unttoek.—" The staff to which the match 

J" fixed when the ordnance is fired" (Johnson). The 

^ *tage^lirecUon, at the end of thU Une, in F. 1 has 

'^'smni ckambtrt go off."* Chambert were small can* 
Mm. 

ACT III. Scene 1. 

l*i Une 7: summon up the blood.— The Ft. have com- 
*'"'*> corrected by Bowe. This scene is omitted in the 

^ Line 14: «0(M<</'itZ.— Desolate, lying waste. A pe- 
^''^^^'ly apt expression in Shakespeare's time when com- 
*®^ did not whiten every sea with her sails. Oeean^ 
">«tricaUy a trisyllable. Compare Merchant of Venice, 

U8: 

Your mind is toning on the ficean. 

1^ Line 17: you noblest English. — F. 1 has noblith, 
"« <^er Ft nobUtt. Malone subeUtutcd mbU. 

J*?. Line 24: men of grosser blood.— The first three Ff. 
'*^*»»«, corrected in F. 4. 

*^ Line 31: sl»p«.— Nooses in which the dogs were held 
^ started for the game. To let slip was to loose the 
"*^ from the slip. Cf. I Henry IV. i. S. 278. 



140. Line 32: STRAlNrNO upon the start.— The Ft. have 
straying. The eniendution in Uie text is Howe's. 

ACT III. Scene 2. 

160. Line 3: a CASE of lives. — A musical allusion, as 
the Clarendon Press editor notes; musical instminents 
being often made in sets of four, which were Icept in one 
case. 

161. Line 4: plain-song.-ln music " the simple melody, 
without any variations." Compare Ifidsummer Night's 
Dream, iiL 1. 134: 

The fiitm-sonf cuckoo gray; 

and see note 160 on that play. See also Henzy Till. i. 
3. 44, 45: 

An honeM country lord, as I am, beaten 

A lonf^ time out of play, may bring his plain-xomg. 

Nares reminds us of Ascham's Complaint: "I wish from 
the tM)ttoin of my heart that the laudable custom of Eng- 
land to teach children their plainsong and pricksong were 
not so deca>'ed " (Toxoiihilus, p. 2s). 

162. Line 21: breach.— The quartos read breaches, and 
the folios breach. *' Throughout the speeches of Fluellen 
the old copies sometimes mark the peculiarity of his 
pronunciation by using ' p ' for ' b,' and ' f for 'd," some- 
times not; an inc nsistency which Hanmcr and others 
have attempted to correct" (Cambridge edn. voL iv. p. «», 
note vii). 

163. Line 22: you CULLIONS. — " A wretch. A coarse 
wonl. F. couillon (Ital. cflgZioit^)."— Skeat We have the 
expression in The Taming of the Shrew, iv. 2. 20: "And 
makes a gixl of such a euUitm:' So II. Henry VI. i. 3. 43; 
and cnlliouh/, "you wh<^reson cuUionly barber-monger," 
in Lear. ii. 2. 30. 

164. Line 23: great duke— "It seems to us that there is 
some comic humour in making Pistol, almost beaide him- 
self with fright, en<leavour to propitiate the captain by 
giving him high sounding titles ' (Cambridge edn. ut 
supra). 

166. Line 50: carry coals.— See Romeo and Juliet, 
note 3. 

166. Line 90: Captain James.— The Folio reading, and 
perhaps intentionally wn>ng. Dyce reads Jamy. 

167. Line 123: ny'll po gttd service.— The Ff. have de, 
which some editors retain; but it is almost certainly a 
misprint 

168. Lines l.'M. I.Vi: of my nation, Ac— The Folio reading. 
Knight suggested that the type had l>eon tran8pt>8«l, and 
rea<l8 the passage tlius: "Of my nation! What ish my 
nation? What iah my nation? Who talks of my nation 
ish a villain, and a bastard, and a knave, and a rascal." 
Staunton's opinion is tliat " the Incoherence of the original 
was des{giie<i to mark the impetuosity of the speaker. " 
and in this view he is supported by the Cambridge editors. 

ACT III. Scene 3. 

169. Line 20: As send rRECEFTS to the leviathan; i.e. 
a " nian«lfttc,' " summons, ' almost in the technical legal 
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sense of the latter. Schmidt refers us to II. Henry IV. 

V. 1. U: 

those /rvM///' cannot be serv'd. 

160. Line 32: heady murder.— V. 1 has headly, the other 
Ff. headdy, or heady. Malone proposed de<idly, which 
Grant AMiite accepts. 

161. Line 35: DEFILK the lockn.— The Ft have Desire, 
which Rowe corrected. 

162. Line 48: thy toft mercy. —The tremor's response, 
with its military conciseness and straightforwardness, 
contains in the phrase, $o/t mercy, an indirect appeal to 
the clemency of the English Icing. "We are at your 
mercy" would be simply an appeal, and, to one of Henry's 
temperament, not particularly effective; but the addition 
(if the adjective soft conveys a subtle compliment not un- 
acceptable to the king, who would like to have it thought 
tliat he had a strain of compassion in his nature. 

ACT III. Scene 4. 

163.— Johnson says: "The scene is indeed mean enough, 
when it is read; but the grimaces of two French women, 
and the odd accent with which they uttered the English, 
made it divert upon the stage. It may be observed that 
there is in it not only the French language, but the 
French spirit. Alice compliments the princess upon her 
knowledge of four words, and tells her that she pro- 
nounces like the English themselves. The princess sus- 
pects no deficiency in her instructress, nor the instructress 
in herself. Throughout the whole scene there may be 
found French servility and French vanity" (Var. Ed. 
vol. xvii. p. 350). Grant White olwierves: " Shakespeare 
sought to enliven his History by humour; and his inten- 
tion here was to excite mirth by the exhibition of a 
Frenchwoman in the ridiculous emergency of sudden 
preparation for amorous conquest of an Englishman. 
This could best be done by making her attempt to learn 
his language, in doing which she must of course si)cak 
I<>ench; and Shakespeare here, as in the 8ul>sequent scene 
between Pistol and the French soldier, instinctively pre- 
served dramatic propriety at the expense of the mere 
verbal consistency of his work." We give a translation 
of the scene here, instead of in the foot-notes :— 

Kath. Alice, you have been in England, and you speak 
the language well. 

Alice. A little, madame. 

Knth. I \yeg you, instruct me: I must learn to speak 
What do you call la vtnin in English? 

Alice. La main} It is called de hand. 

Kath De hand. And les doigUtJ 

Alice. Leg doigts) Heavens, I forget le* doigta; but I 
will trj' and recollect Lett doigtsf I think they are 
called dejingres; yes, defingrei (i.e. the fingers). 

Kath. La main, de hand: le* dovitt, de flngres. I think 
I am a good scholar; I have quickly learned two words 
of English. How do you call les ongle^tf 

Alice. Les onpUif We call them de naiU. 

Kath. De naiU. Listen; tell me if I say them right: 
de hand, defingrei, and de naOs. 

Alice. Quite right, nia<lame: it is very good English. 

Kath. Tell me the English for le brat. 
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Alice. De arm, madame. 

Kath. And le coude} 

Alice. De elbow. 

Kath. De ellntw. I will repeat all the wor 
taught me so far. 

Alice. I think it is too hard, madame. 

Kath. Excuse me, Alice; listen: de hand, o 
nails, de arm, de bilbow. 

Alice. De elbow, madame. 

Kath. O heaven, I am forgetting: de elbou 
you call le couf 

Alice. De neck, madame. 

Kath. De nick, and le mentonf 

Alice. De chin. 

Kath. De tin. Le col, de nick; de menton, 

Alice. With your leave, in all truth, you pi 
words as correctly as tlie natives of England. 

Kath. I have no fear about learning, with 
God, and in a little time. 

Alice. Have you not already forgotten n 
taught you? 

Kath. No, I will quickly tell you: de hand 
de mailt. 

Alice. De nailt, madame. 

Kath. De nails, de arm, de iJtboto. 

Alice. Pardon me, df elbow. 

Kath. Thus then: de elbow, de nick, and dt 
are le pied and la robe f 

Alice. De/oot, madame; and de coun} 

Kath. De foot and de couii. O Heavens 
words of a wickeii, corruptible, gross an« 
sound, not fit for honourable ladies ti> use: 
pronounce these words before the lords of F 
the world. Fauh I de/oot and de coun! Nei 
will repeat my lesson once again right throng 

Alice. Excellent, madame ! 

Kath. Enough for one time: let us go to di 

ACT III. Scene 5. 

161— The stage-direction of the Folio is, 
King of France, the Dolphin, the ConatabI< 
and others," and the speeches beginning in 
and 32 are assigned to " Brit." Since, howev 
of " Britaine" does not elsewhere appear in 1 
editors, following Tlieobald, here substituted 
"Brit" In line 41 Bourl)on is mentioned 
among the lords, and the stage-direction of 
also includes him. According to the Cambi 
"Shakespeare proliably first intended to Ir 
Duke of Britaine, and then changed his mln< 
to substitute Bour. for Brit, before the two s; 

165. Line 14: nook-nhotten.—Tlua is interprf 
burton and Sclmiidt to mean shooting out in 
necks of land. A more prolmble meaning is t 
Knight and Grant White, who render it: "t 
comer apart from the world." 

166. Line 15: WHERE have they this metUet- 
whence. 

167. Line 10: A DRENCH for SUR-REIN'P j< 
reined" (=over-worked, for which the Qi 
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"iwolne") ocean, according to Steevens, not infreqaently 
in the dramttUta; we an referred to Jack Drum's Enter- 
tainment, 1601: 

Writes he not a s^ood cordial sappy style ?— 
A /Hrm>t/4f jaded wit. but he holds on. 

Dreaeh, as in I. Heniy IV. II. 4. 120: 

"Cire my roan horse a drtneh." 

138. Line i3: Wet BonNQ ioelM; i.e. dripping. Cf. iv. 
14^: 

The f^om dmuH-rafing from their pale-dead eyes. 

168. Line 26 : Poor Mce MAY caXl ^Aem.— The may was 
Julded in F. 2. 

170. Line 33: tocolCcw.— The lavolta is thus described by 
•^ir John Davies, in his Orchestra (stanzas 70 and 71, 
tJrosarts ed. 1809): 

Yet is there one the most delii;htful kind. 

A lofty jimtping, or a leaping round, 
>Vhere arm in arm, two dancers are entwin'd. 
And whirl themselves in strict embracements bound. 
And still their feet an anapest do sound : 
An anapest is all their musick's soni;. 
Whose first two feet is short, and third is long. 

At the victorious twins of Leda and Juve, 

That taim^ht the Spartans dancinif on the sands 
Of swift Eurotas, dance in hea^n above ; 
Knii and united with eternal hands. 
Among the stars their double image stands, 
Where both are carried with an equal pace. 
Together Jumping in their turning race. 

^^eorronto, or corronto (from the Italian onrrerf, Latin 

^^^''^rt, to run), was also a lively dance. Davies dcscrib<» 

'^^« follows (stanza 60): 

What shall I name those eurrrttt traverses. 

That on a triple dactyl foot do run. 
Close by the ground, with sliding passages. 
Wherein that dancer greatest praise hath won 
Which with best order can all order shun : 
For every where he wantonly must range, 
And turn and wind with unexpected change. 

^nipare All's Well, iL 3. 49: "he's able to lead her a 
^**'^»»to;" Twelfth Night, i. 3. 138, 187: "go to church In a 
^^iard and come home in a eoranto." 

^fl. Line 40: Delabreth.— The modem D'AUnret, which 
^^ll not satisfy the measure. This form of the name is 
^^en from Holinshed. 

172. Line 45: Foix, LettraU, Ac— Ft. have Loyt, which 
^PeU corrected. 

173. Line 46: lord*, and K5iaHTS.— Ff. have kinga. The 
*^>Tection is Theobalds. 

174. Lines 58, 50: 

For I am sure, when he thall aee otir army, 
lie 'U drop Aw h«irt into the tink cf/ear. 

^*^e Constable, while uttering these boastful lines, ap- 
^^^^rs to have momentarily forgotten that he has not 
'^t^i; before spolcen of Henry as "terrible in constant re- 
*^luUon;" but he may have thought it liest to fall in with 
^e humour of the Icing, and outdo him, if possible, in 
^«^Tado. 

176. Line 60: And for aehUtement (^ertuhie ranaom.-- 
* that is, imtead of achieving a victory over us, make a 
t>vopotal to pay us a certain sum as a ransom" (MaloneX 



ACrr III. Scene 6. 

176. Line 4: the bridge.— Alter Henry had passed the 
JVimme, the French attempted to break down the only 
bridge over the Temoise, at Blang>', and thus cut off his 
passage to Calais ; but Henry, learning their design, sent 
forward troops who put the French to flight, and guarded 
the bridge until the English had crossed. 

177. Line 13: an aundiient—The Ff. have "an aunchient 
Lieutenant;" the Q. has "an Ensigne." 

178. Line 28: 0/ buxmn vaUmr, hath, by cruel fate.— 
This speech of Pistol's is printed in ¥t. as prose, In Qq. as 
Irregular verse. Both Qq. and Ff. read: 

y/»^ of buxom valour. Sec. 

We have followeil CapcU in omitting and for the sake of 
the metre. Pope omits of. 

179. Line 30: 

That goddess blind, 

That stands upon the ROLUNQ RESTLESS STONE. 
For a note on fortune as " the Ixmntiful blind woman,'* 
see As You Like It, i. 2. 38. Pistol's alliterative effort is 
not, it would seem, original. Steevens reminds us of Oas- 
coigne's 

O blisful concord, bredde in sacred brest 
Of him that guides the rtstUsse roUtng sky. 

— Gascoigne's Jocasta, iv. 

180. Line 41: Fortune is Bardolph's/oe, and /roums on 
Aim.— The old e<litorB missed an allusion here which 
Staunton was the flrst to point out, vis. that Pistol is re- 
ferring to the ballad 

Fortune, my foe t why dost thou frown on met 

Coroparo— though the hint is vaguer— Merry Wives, ill. 8. 
60,70. 

181. Line 42: a pox.— Altered to pix by Theobald. 
Johnson says the two words mean the same, but this is 
a complete mistake. The pix, or pyx, as it is usually 
written, is "a vase in which the Blessed Sacrament is 
preserved;" that is to sa>', not tlie large wafer called the 
Host, but the smaller consecrated wafer which is given 
to communicants at mass. " The pyx should be of silver, 
gilt inside, and covered with a silk veil " It is mentioned 
as early as the first half of the ninth century. (See Addis 
and Arnold's Catholic Dictionary, sub Pyx.) The pax is 
a totally different thing. It was the practice in the early 
church to give the kiss of peace. In the eastern church 
this was given at the end of the lections or readUigs, before 
the more solemn part of the mass began. In the western 
church it was always given after the consecration of the 
elements, and it was this ceremony which gave rise to the 
practice of separating the sexes in church. The kiss of 
peace was flrst given by the bishop to the priest, then 
by the priests to one another, lastly by the laity to each 
other. " It was only at the end of the thirteenth century 
that it gave way to the use of the 'osculatorium'— called 
also ' instnmientum ' or 'tabella pacis,' 'pax,' 'paclflcale,* 
'freda' (from Friede), Ac— a plate with a flgure of 
Christ on the cross stamped upon it, kissed flrst by the 
priest, then by the clerics and congregation. It was 
introduced into England by Archbishop Walter of York,' 
In 1250. Usually now the Pax is not given at all in low 
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Masses, and in high Mass an embrace is substituted for 
the old Iciss and given only to those in the sanctoary" 
(ttt aupra, nU> Kiss (nf peace)). Those who propose to 
read pix instead of pax, in this passage, find their Justi- 
fication in the following iwssage from Hall (which Holin- 
shed, as usual, copied): "And yet in this great necessitee 
the poore follces wer not spoyled nor any thyng without 
painient was of thg extorted, nor great offence was doen 
except one, wtiichc was that a foolishe souldier stale a 
pixe out of a churche and vureuerently did eate the holy 
hostes within the same conteignod. For whichc cause he 
was apprehended, and the kyng would not once remoue 
till the vessel was restored & the offender strangled" 
(p. 04).— F. A. M. 

182. Lines 60-62: 

and FlQO/or thy friendihip I 

Flu. Jtiticell. 

Pist The Jig o/ Spain! 
Figo is the obsolete Spanish form of Att^o, a fig, and higa 
is used in the same sense as the Italian fica, namely, of a 
contemptuous gestore made by putting the thumb between 
the two first fingers of the hand. (Compare II. Henry IV. 
V. S. 124 and note thereon.) Florio gives under Fiea, 
"any kind of fig; also a flirt witli the fingers, made, or 
shewn to some in scorn or disgrace of them." Figo was 
undoubtedly used as we use a fig in such expressions as 
**^fig for your threats," to indicate something worthless. 
Douce has a long and interesting article on this pas- 
sage (Illustrations of Shakespeare, pp. 802-306). Steevens 
thought that The fig of Spain alluded to the poisoned figs 
which were often given by Spaniards and Italians to the 
objects of their revenge. He quotes several passages from 
old plays in confirmation of his view, e.g. from Webster's 
Vittoria Coi-ombona: 

I do look now for a Spanish fii^, or an Italian Mllet, daily. 

— Works (Djfcc's edn.), voL I. p. 93. 

But it seems from a note of Keid's (Var. Ed. vol. xvli. 
p. 365) that the Spanish fig was also used in the sense of 
a contemptuous gesture.— F. A. M. 

183. Lines 80, 81: beard qf the generaVa cut —The cut 0/ 
the beard frequently seems to have denote the profession 
of the wearer. See note on As You Like It, iL 7. 155: 
" beard 0/ fonnal cut" 

184. Lines 102-112.— Steevens suggests that Shakespeare 
may have rememl)ered the description of the Sompnour 
in the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 

185. Line 121: Tucket— Obviously the Italian toccata, a 
prelude. Etymologically the word is the same as toucher, 
toquer (cf. ioeisin), touch, 

186. Line 121: You know me by my IIABIT; i«. "by my 
herald's coat," now commonly called "a tabard." (For 
an illustration of tliis coat or tabard see Planch^'s Cyclo- 
pfctlia of C'ostume, vol. i. p. 490.) The person of a herald, 
as Johnson says, being inviolable, he was obliged to wear 
a distinctive dross. 

187. Line 124: Thuit »ayg my king, Ac— The atiitade ot 
the French towards England is made consistent through- 
out Charles himself strikes the key-note of boastfulness 
and bluster, and all his subjects, from Dauphin to Herald, 
eagerly follow his lead. 
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ACT III. Scene 7. 

188. Line 13: on/our pasterns.— F. 1 has poittirft, m- 
rected in F. 2. It is not in the Qq. 

188. Lines 14, lb: at if hit entraOt were hairit; 1e dienl 
volant, the Pegatut, qui a les narines de feu I -The Dau- 
phin's description of his horse is on a par with his Unc- 
ging nature as represental in this play. Collier's MS. 
substituted air for tiairt; but the speiUcer means that bis 
horse bounds as if he were stuffed u*ith hair like a tennis- 
ball. In the next line Ff. read chet, which Theobal<l 
printed as chez; but chez never means ' ' with " in the lense 
demanded here. ^4» a, the reading in the text, is Capdl » 
emendation. C%ez is nonsense. Heath suggests wyfz: 
but it is possible the chea of the Folio is a misiirint (or k 
let, which was often used in old French instead of auz. 
— y. A. M. 

190. Line 23: the dull elem^ntt, &c.— It was (inrc a pop- 
ular idea that everything was composed of the four ele- 
ments— earth, air, fire, and water, and the pn»pt)rtion of 
these in the higher forms of life is indicated in Ant<>ny 
and Cleopatra, v. 2. 202: 

I am fire and air ; my other tUmeuts 
I give to baser life. 

See also TweUth Night, U. 3. 0. 10: 

Does not onr life consist of the.^Mr riemfntsf 

In Shakespeare's 44th Sonnet this belief is thus referred t'*: 

. . . «J much of earth and tiMfer wrAitjht, 
I most attend time^ leisure with my moan. 

Tennyson alludes to this notion in the Two Voices: 

The ttetmettt* were kindlier mist. 

191. Line 51: Nat, for methnught yetterday, Ac. -Thr' 
Qq. have ifa /oi, which some editors prefer, assuming the 
Nay, /or of the Ff . to he a misprint 

192. Line 56: like a KSRN 0/ Ireland.— Fur krr^i (Irish 
eeatharnach, a soldier) see II. Henr>' VI. note 293, and 
Bichard II. note 127. 

193. Lines 64, 65: weart hit oum Aair.— The practice of 
wearing false hair seems to have l>eeu peculiarly distaste- 
ful to Shakespeare. See Merchant of Venice, note 227, 
and Love's Labour's Lost, note 134. 

194. Lines 60, 70.—" Dr. Nicholson informs me that this 
quotation of 2 Peter ii. 22 agrees, so far as it K<>es, word 
for word, with a Protestant version of the New Testament 
published by Antoine Cellier at Clarenton, lOfiO, and en- 
titled 'Le N. Testament, c'est k dire. La Nouvellc Alliance 
de Nostre Seigneur Jesus Christ'"— W. G. Stone in notes 
to his edition of Henry V. for the New Shakspere S4x;iety. 

195. Lines 121, 122: 'tit a hooded valour; and when it 
appeart, it trill BATE.— In falconry hawks were kept 
hooded until the moment they were to fly at the game. 
Johnson thus explains this passage: "The meanhig Is, 
the Dauphin's valour has never yet licon loose upon an 
enemy, yet, when he makes his flrst essay we shall ace 
how he will flutter." To bate was to flap the wings, as 
the bird did when unhooded; a technical term in fal- 
conry thus explained in The Gentleman's Academic (1595): 
"It is called batting" {i.e. bating) "in that slie batteth 
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with herself without catue;" aiid jtut above we have 
" w heu »ke batteth or striveth to flee away. " ^ Interesting 
tLK> is the iiassage from Bacon's letters that Nares gives 
us: "when;in I would to Ood that I were hooded, that I 
Hiw less, or that I could perform: for now I am like a 
hawk, tliat bates, when I see occasion of service, but 
canuot fly l>ec«use I am tied to another's flst" We may 
remember also Petruchio's— 

watch her, as we watch theM; kites 
That iaU, and beat, .ind win not be obedient 

— Tomint; of the Slirew, ir. i. 198, 199. 

ACT IV. Prologue. 

198. Line 9: umfr^r'rf.— Schmidt explains this as " em- 
browned, ,<larkened;" but, as Bolfe says, it seems better 
to understand it as referring to the effect of the fire-light 
on their faces. Malone remaito that umber, "mixed 
with water, produces such a dusky yellow colour as the 
gleam of fire by night gives to the countenance." Taken 
in this sense, it is an exceedingly picturesque word. For 
a note ou its use as a dye, see As You Like It, i. 3. 114. 

197. Line 12: The annourers, Ac. — Compare Tennyson's 

Enid: 

Aa anuourer. 

Who. with back tiirn'd. .ind bow'd above his work 
Sat rivetiii*; a hehoet on his knee. 

Duuct; says in his Illustrations of Shakespeare, p. 806: 
"This does not solely refer to the business of rivetting 
the plate armour l>efore it was put on, but as to part 
when it was on. Tlius the top of the cuirass had a little 
projecting bit of iron, that passed through a hole pierced 
through the bottom of the casque. When both were put 
on, the smith or armourer presented himself, with his 
rivetting hammer, to close the rivet up, so that the iMUty's 
head should remain steady notwithstanding Uie force of 
any blow that might be given on the cuirass or helmet. 
This custom more particularly prevailed in tournaments " 

198. Line 16: drowsy morning NAXB.— The Ff. have 
mam'd, corrected by Tyrwhitt The prologue is not in 
tbeQq. 

199. Lines 18, 19: 

The confident and over-lusty French 
Do the low-rated English play at dice. 
M&lone reminds us that this is a touch borrowed from 
Hulinshed: "The Frenchmen in the mean while, as though 
they had been sure of victory, made great triumphe, for 
the capiaines had determined before how to divide the 
tpoH, and the souldiers the night before had plaid the 
MugUskuun at dice ' (Var. Ed. xvli p. 386). 

too. Line 37: FRESENTETH them unto the gazing moon.— 
The FL have Presented, which Steevens set right 

901. Line 30: freshly looks, <fec— See As You Like It» UL 
£. 243: "LiK»ks he as freshly, ' Ac Over-bean attaint^ 
"npreases the anxiety that wears upon him' (RolfeX 
Hndion explains it, " overcomes all disposition on the part 
oi the soldiers to blame or reproach him for the plight 
1m ia in;" but this does not agree vdth the context The 



1 TIm part of die Gentleman's Academie is pmctkalljr a reprint of 
I>*ax JuUaiu Bemer's Boke of St Albans, i486. 



king puts on a cheerful look himself, and thus revives the 

drooping spirits of his soldiers. Compare Virgil, JEn. L 

208: 

Talia voce refert, curisque in^entibus aej^er, 

S/em vuitM simulat, pretnit altutn corde dolorem. 

201. Line 45: that nwin and gentle all, Ac— This, the 
Folio reading, is retained by Knight, Grant Wliite, and 
the Cambridge editors. The interpretation of this passage 
seems to be, so that men, whether of inferior or superior 
rank in the English army, may behold some little touch 
of Harry in the night, as far as their unworthy or dull 
natures will enable them to appreciate it Some editors 
adopt Theobald's: 

Then, mtau and j^mtU, 
All behold; 

which must, of course, be taken as an address to the 
audience, the mean being slightly inappropi iate. 

203. Unes 49-52: 

tee shall much disgrace 

With four or five most vile and ragged foUs, 
Right ill-dispos'd in brawl ridicuivus. 
The nams of Agincourt. 

This is but one of the many apologies, made by the Chorui 
in this play, for the inadetiuacy of the scenic arrange- 
ments and general " mounting ' of the piece. Surely those 
who object to the endeavours made by modem managers 
to give due artistic importance to the mise-en-scene of 
Shakespeare's plays, may find their best answer in the 
very marked way in which the poet himself deplores the 
I>overty of the scenic resources at his command.— F. A. M. 

ACT IV. Scene 1. 

204. Line 23: and fresh lrqkritt.— Ff. 3 and 4 have the 
obvious correction celerity. For legerity, however, cf. 
Every Man Out of His Humour, ii. 1: "Ay, the leigerity 
for that, . • . and all tlie humours incident to the 
quality " 

206. Line 40: TraU'st thou the puissant piket— Timet 
(Var. Ed. xvii 390) cites Chapman, Revenge for Honour, 
I 1: 

Fit for the trayltr c/tke puissant fike. 

—Works, Tol. ili. p. 389. 

206. Line 66: /oioer.— The Quarto of 1600 has Uwer, 
changed to lower in that of 1608 ; the Folio has fewer, 
which Steevens favours as a provincialism = lower. He 
adds: "In Sussex I heard one female servant say to 
another: Speak/^uwr, or my mistress will hear you." 

207. Line 96: Sir Thomas Erpingham.— The Ft. have 
lohn. The passage is not in the Qq. 

208. Line 150: when blood w their argument; i.e "when 
engaged in battle." 

209. Line 198: the HI upon his own head.—Y. 4 has "the 
ill is upon his own head." The Qq. read the fault on or 
the fault is on. Dyce follows F. 4. 

210. Line 243: French crowns.— X bald head was fre- 
quently termed a French crown, because the baldness was 
supposed to come from a certain disease called "the 
French disease;" but the pun here evidently relates to 
the double meaning of crown. The phrase is still further 
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played apon in the alliuion in line 246 to the crime of 
clipping coin. 

211. Line 262: thy toul qf adoration; i.e. " the essential 
thing which men reverence in thee." 

211 Line ^7: 'Tit not the balm.— Of. Kichard n. iii 
2. 55, and II. Henry IV. iv. 5. 115. 

213. Line 280: The FARCED title running '/ore the king. 
—"The extended or swollen title prefixed to the king, 
as for example, Hit Most Oraeiout Majesty , the king" 
(John Hunter). Farce (French farcir, whence forcemeat, 
a good instance of popular etymology) seems to have been 
rather a favourite word with the Elizabethans; cf. Truilus 
and Cressida. v. i. 61: " malice /arced with wit;" again, 
Every Man Out of His Humour, v. 4: "if thou wouldst 
farce thy lean ribs with it" (Ben Jonson, Works, iL 189); 
but the use of the word is common. 

214. Line 292: Doth rise and help Htperion to hit horn, 
—Hyperion was one of the Titans, who by his sister Thia 
(8i/«) was the father of Helios, the sun. (Homer calls the 
mother of Helios Euryphaessa.) It is Uiis Hyperion who 
gives his name to the magnificent poem of Keats, in which 
the description of Thea (as Keats calls her) attempting to 
console the fallen god Saturn, is familiar to every lover 
of English poetry. But Shakespeare uses Hyperion here, 
and in other passages {e.g. Troilus and Cressida, ii. 3. 207; 
Hamlet, iii. 4. 56), as Hmuer and other Greek poets use it, 
as the patronymic of Helios = Hyperionion. It may be 
noted that the name should be pronounced Hypdrion. 
Johnson admired this passage (289-292) very nmch; but 
it seems to me that the ultra-classical style of imagery 
employed is singularly out of place, considering both the 
subject (the life of an English labouring man) and the 
speaker.— F. A. M. 

216. Line 808 : The sente qf reckoning, IF th' oppoud 
numhert.—The Folio has of, amended by Tyrwhitt to if. 
The meaning of the passage is somewhat obscure, and the 
Cambridge editors (note xvi.) suggest that a line may have 
been lost, which with the help of the Quarto may be sup- 
plied as follows: 

Take from them now 

The sense of reckoning of the opposed numbers. 
Lest that the multitudes which stand before them 
Pluck their hearts from them. 

216. Line 318: cAantriM.— Malone says: "One of these 
monasteries was for Carthusian monks, and was called 
Bethlehem; the other was for religious men and women 
of the order of St. Bridget, and was named Sion. They 
were on opposite sides of the Thames, and adjoined the 
royal manor of Sheen, now called Bichmond" (Var. Ed. 
vol. xvii. p. 404)u 

217. Lines 320-322.— Heath (after censuring Warburton's 
interpretation of this passage, and his alteration of oU to 
caU in line 321) explains this passage thus: "I am sen- 
sible that everything of this kind (works of piety and 
charity) which I have done, or can do, will avail nothing 
towards the remission of this sin; since I well know 
tliat, after all this is done, true penitence and implor- 
ing panlon, arc previously and indispensably necessary 
trjwanls my obtaining it" (Revisal of Shakespeare's Text, 
p. 277). 
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ACT IV. Scene 2. 

218. Lines 2-6: 

Dau. Montez k cheval! My hone! varlet! laqaais! As.' 
OrL brave spirit! 
Dau. Via! les eaux et la terre,— 
Orl. Kien puis? Fair et le fen,— 
Dau. del ! cousin Orleans. 

It is a great pity that Shakespeare thou^t fit to ioaeit 
the many little scraps of French which disfigure thia play, 
at least when they are so much out of plac^ as they ut 
in this passage. To make his characters speak a com' 
posite language, half English, half (what is supposed to 
be) the language of their native country, is a dramatic 
mistake, of which he is very rarely guilty. Heatli pro- 
poses to read, instead of ^^monie cheval " the reading of 
the old copies, "fmni cheval." The reading in oor text 
is Capell's. Lines 4-6, which are omitted in Qq., stand 
thus in F. 1: 

Doi/h. yia les eves Gr terre 
OrUance. Rien fuis U air &'/eu 
Dol/h. Can, Cousin Orteantg. 

Heath remarks in his Revival of Shakespeare's Text(p* 
277): "It is hardly worth while to mend this nontenae. 
But the dull duty of an editor . . . obliges him to think 
nothing l)eneath his attention which his author did not; 
think it beneath him to write." He proposes to read: 

Datt. Voycx— Its eaux et la terre. 
Orl. men— puis Vair H U/eut 
Dau. Ijc del — cousin Orleans: 

which he thus explains: "We must suppose the Dauphin, 
seeing his horse curvet at some distance from the stage, 
cries out ' See, the waters and the earth '—he was going to 
say, how high he mounts above them! but is interrupted 
by Orleans, who answers, ' This is very well ; but as to 
the other elements, the air and the fire, what say you 
to them?' To which the Dauphin replies, ' A}*, and the 
heaven too, cousin Orleans;' meaning by this rodonxm- 
tade of his that his horse would even surmount that too 
if there were occasion " {ut supra, p. 278). This explana- 
tion is certainly ingenious, and has the merit of making 
sense of the passage. I doubt very much whether any 
Frenchman would ever have used such an expression as 
Rien puis. But, after all, this nonsense ma>' only l>e an 
echo of the Dauphin's boasting description in act iii. sc. 7 
above; compare especially lines 13-17 and 21-25.— F. A. M. 

219. Line 11: And DOUT them.— The Ff. have doubt: 
Qq. omit the passage. The emendation is Rowe'a. Grant 
White and Knight retain doubt, as meaning "to make to 
doubt, to terrify." The verb dout in this sense =i " to do 
out," "to extinguish," is found in many provincial dia- 
lects of England at the present day. Steevens, on the 
authority of the Rev. H. Homer, says it was still used in 
Warwickshire in his day (Var. Ed. vol. xvii. p. 407). It 
is commonly used still in Devonshire, Wiltshire, Somer- 
setshire; and in Yorlcshire the substantive dout is used = 
"an extinguisher." It certainly would seem to be the 
right reading here; and it is remarkable that in the only 
other passage in Shakespeare in which this word occurs, 
on the authority of F. 1, it is there printed doubt, namely 
in Laertes' speech: 
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I have a speech of fire, that (kin would blaie. 

Bat that this foUy dmts it. —Hamlet, It. 7. 191, 19X 

Qq. and the other Ft. have drowm (rabetantUlly). The 
word dout would not be familiar to Londoners, and there- 
fore the alteration in this passage to drowm is one very 
likely to have been made by the copyist or printer. Shake- 
speare uses the kindred words don = " do on " three times, 
and dof^** do off" eight times. These were, however, 
much more common than dout; but we may compare in 
Ophelia's song, iT. 5. 52, 53: 

Then up he rose, and donn'd his clothes. 
And dHffd the chamber door. 

The reading in all the old copies is dupe.— f. a. m. 



Line 29: To purge this field o/nteh a hildinq foe. 
—Compare Someo and Juliet, ii. 4. 44: "Helen and Hero, 
hOdings:" Cymbeline, ii. 3. 12S: "a hilding for a livery;" 
and, as adjective, IL Henry IV. i. 1. 57: *' He was some 
hUding fellow." The word is a shortened form of hilder- 
ling or kinderlitig. (As to its meaning and derivation, see 
Taming of the Shrew, note 70.) 

2SL lines 36, 37: 

For our approach thaU $0 much dare the field 

Thai England ^tall couch doxcn in fear and yield. 

Johnson says (Var. Ed. voL xvii. p. 408): " To dare the 

field ii a phrase in falconry." This is scarcely correct, 

for there is no instance of the use of such a phrase in 

connection with falconry; but the use of the word dare, 

in theiense in which it is used here, is very common, and 

uiay be traced back to a very early period of English lit- 

cnture. In the Promptorium Parvulorum we have 

" Dastn', or drowpyn', or prively to be hydde (priuyly 

to hydyn, K. prevyly ben hyd, H.) Latito, lateo, Cath." 

Tlie editor of the Camden Hoc e<1n. ot this work gives a 

'^ery interesting note, in which he quotes Palsgrave, who 

1^ "to dare, prye or loke alx)Ut me, Je advise alen- 

^^, ' What darest thou on this facyon, mo thynkcth thou 

voidest catche larkes.'" He also gives an instance of 

^OMof dare in the sense of "to crouch down," "to 

hideone'g self" from Lydgate's Minor Poems, 174: 

with woodecokkys leme for ta dare. 

^"luneer also uses dare in the same sense in the Shipman's 
Tile: 

an olde appalled wijifht. 
As ben thise wedded men, that lie and dare. 
As in a fourme sitteth a wery hare ; 

*^ Cotgrave gives "blotir, to squat, ly close to the 
KTonad, like a daring larke, or affrighted fowle. " In these 
^ three cases the sense of the word is passive; but we 
hare sn Instance of the active use of the word in Letcher's 
MlSrim, L 1: 

But there 's another hi the wind, some castrel, 
That horers over her, and dares her daily; 
Some flick'ring slare. 

—Beaumont and Fletcher's Works, p. 591. 

And in Shakespeare's Henry VIII. iii. 2. 282, we have: 

And dare us with his cap like Lirks. 

^^ *M chiefly in the capture of larks that daring was 
^"'WoyeU. Not only hawks were used, but also mirrors 
^ pieces of scarlet cloth, &c. Nares gives a long quo- 
^tton from The Gentleman's Recreation as to the method 
^ tsklng woodlarks by terrifying with a hobby (a kind of 



hawkX It is evident that the allusion in our text is to 
the sport, if it may be so called, of daring larks. The 
Constable of France means to say that the English will 
crouch down in fear at the approach of the French, like 
larks that are dared by a hawk.— F. A. M. 

222. Line 45: fixed catidletticki.— Ancient candlestieki 
were frequently made in the form of human figures hold- 
ing in their hands the sockets for the lights. See the 
woodcut in the Var. Ed. xvii. 410. 

223. Line 60: / stay but for my OUIDON. ~ The Ff. read 
"Guard: on, " Ac, which is defended by Malone on the 
ground that "gttard means here nothing more than the 
men qf war whose duty it was to attend on the Constable 
of France, and among those his etandard, that is, his 
standard -licarer.' The present reading is adopted by the 
Cambridge editors, Knight, D>'ce, Rolfe, and others. It 
is given in the Cambridge edn. as an anonymous conjec- 
ture "apud Rann;" but it was made independently by 
Dr Thackeray, late provost of King's College, Cambridge, 
in his copy of Nares' Glossary- (see Cambridge edn. note 
xvii. on this play). Cotgrave explains guidon as " a stan- 
dard, cnsigue, or banner . . . also he that beares it" 
This reading is confirmed by Holinshed. 

ACT IV. Scene 3. 

224. Lines 11-14: 

Bed. Farewell, good Salisbury; and good luck go with 
thee! 

Exe. Farewell, kind lord; fight valiantly to-day: 
Aiui yet I do thee wrong to mind thee of it. 
For thou art/ram'd qf the firm truth qf valour. 

The Ff. give lines 11, 13, and 14 to Bedford, and line 12 to 
Exeter. The transposition was made by Thirlby, and is 
c'i>nfinued by the Qq. 

226. Line 40: the feast of CriVpian.— Saint Crispin's Day, 
October 25th. " Crispin and Crispian were brothers who 
went with St Denis from Rome to preach in France. 
Tliey supported themselves by making shoes, and were 
supplied with leather by angels to make shoes for the 
pr>or. Being denounced as Christians, they were cruelly 
torture<l, and then beheaded at Solssons. The Roman 
tradition fixes their death in A.n. 800, but other author- 
ities give the date thirteen years earlier" (Christian 
Symbols, by Mrs. Clement, p. 83). 

226. Line 44: He that shall live this day, and SEE old 
age.— The Folio reads: 

He that shall see this day, and line old a|^e. 

The transposition was made by Pope, and is supported 
by the Quarto reading: 

He that outUres this day and sees old affe. 

227. Line 48: And say "The^e ^rounds I had on Cris- 
pin's day."- This line is in the Qq. 0>ut out of its proper 
place): the Ff. omit it 

22& Line 52: Familiar in uis MorTH.— The reading of 
the Ff. The Q(i. have their mouths, for which D}'ce zeal- 
ously argues. Collier and Staunton also follow the Quar- 
tos, but most of the other editors adhere to the Folio 
reading. 
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229. Lines 57-59. — Am Johnson very aptly observes, 
this prediction has not been verified; "the feast of Cris- 
pin imsses by without any mention of Agincourt" (Var. 
£d. vol. xvii p. 417). In fact it may be doubted whether 
one in a thousand— we may say ten thousand — persons in 
England knows the date of the Battle of Agiucourt at all, 
or which is St Critpin's day; except in the latter case, of 
course, members of what used to be called the " gentle 
craft," i.e. shoemakers. In a curious lx>ok called The 
Shoemaker's Olory or Princely History of the Gentle- 
Craft (first published in 1508, and fre(iuently reprinted) 
by Thomas Deloney, tliere is much said in glorification of 
Crispin and Crispianus, the two broUicrs, of whom a very 
different account is given to that quoted in note 225 
above. But it is curious that, throughout this pamphlet, 
there is no mention made of the battle of Agincourt. - 
F. A. H. 

230. Line 104: ABOUNDING valour.— The reading of tiie 
¥t The Qq. have abundant. Theobald read a bounding, 
and Collier's MS. corrector has rebouiuUng. 

231. Line 106: the BULLET'S ORAZlNa.— Ff. read bulUtL 
Uanmer fljnit corrected this to bullefs. F. 1 has erasing; 
F. 2, F 3, F. 4 grasing, which is evidently right 

232. Line 107: Killing in KELAraE q/" HORTALlir; i.e. 
"at the very moment when their mortal elements are 
being dissipated into nothingness." 

ACT IV. ScKNE 4. 

233. Line 4: Q^alitie calmie custure me!—fk>Y. 1; F. 2, 
F. 3 have Qualtity; F. 4 reads Quality. This has been 
sometimes amended thus: Quality! callino, custore me! 
in accordance with Boswell's conjecture; he suggests Uiat 
Pistol is here humming contemptuously an old Irish song 
called Callino custore me, tlie music of which is given 
in the Var. £d. xvii. pp. 42G, 427. In Mr. Alfred Perceval 
Graves's Irish Songs and Ballads, after mentioning that 
the air of Colleen Oge Asthore is CaUino Casturame, 
quoting Stokes, Life of Petrie, he says: "It is evidently to 
tliis tune that Shakespeare alludes in the play of Henry 
v., act iv., scene 4, where Pistol, on meeting a French 
soldier, exclaims, 'Quality! CaleH, cutture ine' [the 
emendation of Malone] . . . Caien cutture me is an 
attempt to spell and pretty nearly represents the sound 
of 'Colleen oge astore,' and these words mean, 'young 
girl, my treasure.'" [I agree most strongly with Staunton 
in considering that this conjecture of Boswell's is " too 
preposterous." What on earth the refrain, Callino cas- 
tore me, has to do with the context here, I cannot imagine. 
It seems to me too ridiculous to suppose that Pistol 
should sing the refrain of an Irish song which could have 
no possible earthly meaning in the situation, and which 
would indicate an indifference which he neither felt nor 
even wished to affect It will be observed throughout 
tlie scene, that all his answers are very much to the point, 
even if he does not understand French. Though War- 
burton's emendations are generally very far-fetched, he 
certainly seems to have hit upon the right explanation of 
the wretched nonsense which is printed in F. 1. Pistol 
Imitates the Frenchman's pronunciation of quality, and 
says, as Warburton reads, eality— construe ine. This is 
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exactly in keeping with Pistols stjle < 
the very next speech he ridicules the 
nunciaUon of Seigneur JHeu. It is quite 
ginally, what Pistol said on the stage w 
(mimicking the Frenchman), which in 
copyist, or printer, became the egregioi 
the Cambridge editors, among others, ar 
When we consider that throughout thi 
is printed, botli in Qq. and Ff., in the 
blundering manner,— every conceivable 
troduccd not only into the French of the 
are supposed to speak the language badl 
the Frenchmen, who are supposed to sp 
considering this, why sliould we go o 
hmit up the original song, which is U 
the context, when such a very obvious c 
made by Warburton, stares one in tl 
imagine. I have not altered the readii 
cause it is the reading of F. 1; but none 
lx)und to protest against the adherence 
ing in such a case as this, though it 
example of such able editors as those 
Shakespeare.— F. A. m.] 

234. Line 9: on point of fox.— ForthL 
(= sword) cf. Bartholomew Fair, ii. 1: " 
have, sister, of a fellow that knows not! 
hilt, and an old /ox in 't" (Ben Jonson, 
429). So the Captain, ili. 5: 

Put up your sward, 
I've seen it often; lis a/jji 
— Bcuumont and Hctclicr (^\ 

235. Line 15: Or I will/etch thy BIM a 
There has been some considerable difl 
as to what Pistol means here by rifn, a 
dations have been proposed; but they 
F. 1, F. 2, F. 3 have ryinme; F. 4 has rj 
' ' Rim or Rym. The peritoneum or memb 
intestines. ' The membrane of the bell; 
Char. Alph. Index." (The work quoted : 
Essay towards a Keal Character and a F 
guage, 1CC8.) He also quotes from an* 
Johnson gives in his Dictionary (cdn. 
the following sentence in a passage l 
Browne's Vulgar Errors: "as the perit 
tlie belly may be broke." Skinner also 
mologiuni, licensed 1CC8): "the inner J 
Peritoneeum." So that there can be n 
meaning of the word in the latter half o 
century. As to its iise in Shakespean 
find the word given by any early Dictioi 
nor does it occur in Batman on Bartho 
tatibus Renim), where one might expc 
twice in Chapman's Homer, in Iliad, bb 

The lance his tai 
Which could not interrupt the blow, that throi 
And in his belly's rim was sheathed beneath I 

and in Iliad, bk. xiv. line 371, in descri 

B&tnma: 

And strook him in his belly's rim 

In both cases the wound was fatal; bi 
nothing more in both passages but *'V 
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ACT IV. Soene 6. 



AimkM WMJM that HdUuid "in hit tnuMl«Uon of Pliny*! 
Xitml History, terenl timM mention! tlie rim of the 
inMb." I enn only find one nieh mention, in bk. xxrllL 
ck.9: "Even m Uie rim of Uie paunch, which is called 
iB litlne eentipeUiM*' {woL iL p. 821). Now centipellig 
■HDi "tiie second stomach of mminaUng animals," and 
it ii probably the coat of the stag's second stomach which 
fttnj meana. Karea and Steerens both quote a passage 
toss Sir Arthur Gorge's translation of Lucan (1614X bk. L : 

TIm slcader rimmu too weak to part 

The boylinc Uvcr frcMO the heart. 

Hat rfsMM must mean the midriff or diaphragm (Latin 
rnmd i m y. Finally, in Sir Thomas Elyot's Castel of 
IUthe(llist pabllshed in 1633), bk. iiL ch. 1, is a passage 
(fCioUd by Bichardson tub voce): "Which ascendynge up 
into the head, and touchynge the rym«. wherein the brayne 
{•wrapped." Here ryms eridently means the membrane 
ol Uie brain. 

Although it appears from the abore that rim, in Shake- 
ipeire'i time, was used In no exact anatomical sense, yet 
It ii tolerably clear that no alteration of the text is neces- 
tuj- Pistol meant by rim some vital part of the intes- 
tlaca If any emendation were needed, perhaps reint^ 
Udncyi would be the most probable one.— f. a. m. 

01 line 19: Brass, cur .'-As the French wonl brat 
*M pronounced, in Shakespeare's time, exactly as it is 
M* pronounced (see Douce's note, (luoted in Var. Ed. 
^ XTil p. 429), it would appear Uiat Sliakespeare did 
Bot know how to pronounce French, though he might be 
^ to read it But it U possible this Joke was a bit of 
x*''* "g»g" The commenUtors in Var. Ed., in prin^ 
tag 6rBu and 6roir as representing the pronunciation of 
^'i do not show much knowledge of French orthoepy. 
-'■A.1I. 

07. Line 28: moys. —Johnson says: "Moy is a piece of 
■«>ey, whence moi (Tor or moi of gold ' (Var. F^l. vol. 
«Ui. p. 430X But Dyce poinU out that this etymology 
o* midore is wrong, and that this coin diil not exist in 
^^•kttpeare's time. He says moy is the same as muid 
(vmuyX which (Totgrave gives as a measure = about Ave 
VUrters English measure. Douce says "27 moyt were 
•VUl to two tons •• (Illustrations, p. 36f)). It may lie notetl 
^•t in writing moy for moi Shakespeare was not wrong, 
"Cotgrave givea moys<*me, I, myself, "—f. a. m. 

88. Line 30: I'Uferhim, and firk A tin. —Of. Middle- 
too* A Game at Chess, ilL 1: "You shall have but small 
«»«e, for I'U Jirk you" (Works (Dyce's win.), vol. iv. 
P- W(J). The word is of not uncommon occurrence In 
^•wmont and Fletcher. 

88 line 76.— A passage from Mr. Symonds' Shak- 
f^'* Predecessors will serve as commentary on this 
■*! the next line. After mentioning the stock characters 
JJ'I^ttented in the Moralities, Mr. Symonds continues: 
^Jjminent among this motiey company moved the 
y*^, leaping upon the stage dressed like a bear. His 
^aent but not inseparable comrade was the Vice— 
^ tricksy incarnation of the wicke<lncss which takes 
•^ "fc^pes, and whose fantastic feaU secure a kind of sym- 
^% The Vice was unknown In the English Miracles, 
*^ played no marked part in the French Moralities. He 
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appears to have been a native growth, peculiar to the 
transitional epoch of our moral interludes. By gradual 
deterioration or amelioration, he passed at length into 
the Fool or Clown of Shakspere's comedy. But at the 
moment of which we are now treating, the Vice was a 
more considerable personage. He represented that ele- 
ment of evil which is inseparable from human nature. 
Viewed fn)ni one side he was eminentiy comic; and his 
pranks cast a gleam of merriment across tiie dulness of 
the scenes tiirough which he hovered with the lightness 
of a Harlequin. Like Harlequin, he wore a vizor and 
carried a lathe sword. It was part of his business to 
belabour the Devil with this swonl; but when the piece 
was over, after stirring the laughter of tiie i>eople by his 
j(»ts, and heaping mischivf u]M>n mischief in the heart of 
man, nothing was left for A' ice but to dance down to Hell 
upon the Devil's back. The names of the Vice are as 
various as the cliaracters which he assumed, and as the 
nature of the play retiuirod. At root he remains Inva- 
riably the same— a tlipitant and persistent elf of evil. . . . 
The part of the Vice was by far the most original feature 
of the Moralities, and left a lasting impression upon the 
memory of English folk long after it had disappeared 
from the stage" (Shaksiiere's lYedecessors, pp. 150, 151). 
A full account of the Vict: will l>e found in note S()5 of 
Richanl IIL Compare also Twelfth Night, Iv. 2. 131-140. 

ACT IV. Scene 5. 

840. Line 11 : Lft '» die in honour.— The Ff. omit honour, 
but the corresponding line in the Q<i. has " Let s die with 
honour." 

241. Line 10: Ilis/aireet daughter it CONTAXnfATED.— 
The reading of tiio Ff. The Qq. have eontamuraeke. 
Dyce reads amtaminate, 

242. Line 18: I^t tit on heapt go offer up our livtt.— 
Steevens and some others add from the Qq. the line: 

Uuto these HnifUkh. or else die with fame. 

243. Line 22: The devU take order now .'—The characters 
of Bourlwn and Orleans arc sharply contrasted here. At 
a time when every moment is of priceless value, Orleans 
delates the question of order in the attack that should 
be made at once; while Bourlxm, smarting untler the 
sense of defeat, Indignantly casts such considerations to 
the winds. 

ACrr IV. SCETCK 6. 

844. Line 34: mitt/ul Tlie Ff. have mixtful, happily 
changtHl to mitt/ul by Warburton. 

245. Lines 3r>-38: Holinshe«l, copjring almost verbatim 
from Hall, gives the following account of the circum- 
stances which led to the kini; giving the cruel order to 
kill all the prisoners: "But when the outcrie of the 
lackles and ))oies, which ran awaie for fcare of the French- 
men thus spoiling the campe. came to the king's ears, he 
doubtim; least his enimies shoultl gather togither againe, 
and 1>e^ a new field; and mistrusting further that the 
prisoners would be an aid to his enimies, or the verie 
enimies to their takers in ddetl if they were suffered to 
Hue, contrarie to his accusUmicil gentieness, commanded 
by sound of trumpet, that euerie man (vpon palne of 
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Acrn'. 1 






■et, ukI plUtuIl prw-li 
poODCid, pitle It wu Ifl wit hoir bhih 
HUldcnllc iticknl with dugRcn. khh w. 
prdlur*. auniF lUiDC wlUi nulti, other I 
tut, irul tune their bellle* puched, i 
hwilnjt mpect to the greU Dtunber, It 
uuisd"(nil. ill. pplSI, «2). 



ACT IV, Scene 7. 
H. Linn 6-lL— The dtwrlptkm ol the aumam ot 
{■rleonen. quoted abuTc Irum HoUutbed, tcualj wmr- 
U neh approT*] ol the Ung'a rxmdact which Ouwer 
e RlTe*. Some ol the comnentaton hare poioted unt 
t there l» ui ■ppannt mntradlctlon ben: and that 



not the lamv ai that glren Id the lait k 
la that Mhakapeare wai limply fuUuwl 
mar Iw leen ImiD the <|UutaLlon ^len 
When we eiamlne the facti, ai reUted 



lw:ked bjr the Engllah, a 



rclanallr 
K there were two batchea of 
:h wai taken lielore the attack 
'iiFb: the Hciind wai captund 

I put lo the rout. HonT^'a pwi- 



rulgniacan 



i; lor hia forcei wert ao 
DamlHsrthatthercoulil nut poailMy deler 
indRnard the prlaunrn (cm. It ii pmaible that the threat, 
If eren parti; carried out, of killing the prlaonen woald 
cffectltel]' ali>p an; attempt on the part ol the Freach to 
renew the coDlUct; tor u manjr priDcea and nobleincn of 
illatlncUpn were capturHl. that the French matt have 
known that Iheli enemj' held boatatea whoae llrei were 
loo Talnahle lo he rlikc<l Iqr an; attempt to retrieve the 
lortone* ul the ity. It li certain that a larga noniber of 
priauner* were killed <>d Ihii uccaalon; It U Aqoall; cer- 
tain a large nomber were aparcd. Hardjrog, who waa 
preaent at the balt]r, girea (he following acconnt (oc 
illiL Chapiter); 



: gTeathrSv dtublil. — We have pat a 
in the Iwn wnrdi great and bellp, for the 
ven bj the Clawn.ton e<]J ; namely, that 
' analoiy cil tMa-btUy 









(See n. 



n that 



uoteilbyHtDbbta 
ve mar give the li'lluwltui ettncU from Htnbbea, who, 
■paaklmrul theit grtai-brllii liBubUU, laya: "Now. what 
handmmiiea can lie In Ihov ilnliblettea ... let wyao 
men luilgi". Viir tir Diy partr, banilaomnea In them I a«e 
none, and much leiae profyte. And lo lie plalne, I nencr 
■awe any weare them. Imt 1 anppoaeil bim In be a man 
Inclined to gourmaiidlce, gluttonle, and auvbe like 



" For what maj theat snat beUlea al«ni&e ala than that 
either the; ur ncbe, or ela are aHected that way! Thli 
la the tmcat aignUlcatlon that I coold eno- praage or 
dlnyue ul Ihem. A&d thli maye ensre ooa lodgv oHhem 
that aeeth them; luc certalnc I an thet« waa ncoB any 
klnde ol apparell euer Inaentfd that oould more dli|Hn- 
portlon the body ol Duia than theae DaMeta with grtal 
MI>H*(Sew8halLSw. Kcprtnt, p. H^ 

MR Line 70: Te BOOK tmr deed, ana duaH, hmryOiem. 
—For thla aenae ul the varti hiot oompare Sonnet citU. 9: 

«o 11. Henrr IV 



ISO. Unea lOZ-lM.— King Arthur la aald to have won 
a great victory over the Ftaioni in a garden vkere Uttt 
did arou, and Saint David oidend that every one ol the 
klng'i loldkn ihuuld wear a leek In hia cap in honour 
thereof. Hence the Welah cuatum of wearing the emblem 
on Xt. Davld'i Day, March laL Ur. Sloneremlndi nathat 
a Welahman with a leek in hU hat flgurea in the fourth 
plate ot the Bake'iProgreaa. Alwj that Peregrine Fickle i 
Mend CadwaUader wai "once maimed by a carman, with 
whom I quarrellnl, bccaow he ridiculed my leek on »t. 
Darld'a day: niy ikull waa fractimd t^a tmlchei'a cleaver, 
on the llkeoccuion" (Peregrine FlcUa.lLuivUL). Pur 
aome account of the origin ol the caalom ae« Brwid i 
Popular Antlqnltlea<edn. ISTT.pp. Ml-i*). 

UI. Line IM: VonmsuU eapt— Fliller, in hit Worthle* 
ol WaJei, aayi: "The beat aupe were lotmerly made at 
JfunuicmlA where the Capper*! chapla doth atlll raoairL " 

IGl. Line 131: ichs, (/aIiK,Ac.-Capell and othen read 



US. Line lt2: gaiu /nm lh» antver nf Aii dtgm - 
Juhoaon etplalni thla: " A man of anch aUtiun aa la not 
bound W haiard hia penon lo annxr lo a challenge fr»m 
one of the aoldler'i Isu digrst" <Var. Ed, vol. Ivll. p. MX). 

U4. Line l«l.— 8haheipeara here alludea to a hiilorlcal 
lacL Henrr waa felled to Uw gronnd by the Duke ol 
Alenfon, but recovered himadf and a)ew two ol the dnke'i 
attendanla. 

ACT IV. ScEiK 8. 

UK. Line M: Ttmr majeitv Mat. Ac. -WUIlama-a de- 
fence of himaell ia a thoroughly manly one. He la not 
afmld to tell the king to hia face that whaCaver Indigul- 
tle* hli majeatyiuflered at hlifaandiware incident to hia 
t rightfully be reaented 



lythet 



■aking. 



UC Line IW; Datt 0am. tiiuin.—TlM gentleman, 
being Kut by Bcnry, helura the battle, to And out the 
■trengtbol the enemy, made thla report: "May Itpleaae 
yon, my liege, there are enough lo be killed, enough to 
be taken priionen, and enough to run away." Ue aaved 
the klnCl Ule In the Held (Ualone). 



ACT V. Prologue. 
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ACT V. Proloodb. 

117. Line 18: wh^fUr.—" An ofBcer who walln flnt In 

p gocceriont, or before persons In high stations, on occa- 

■icttis of ceremony" (HanmerX It seems to bare been one 

of the duties of this person to clear the way before the 

or high official whom he preceded. Steerens refers 

to (amongst other passages) the Isle of Oulls, 1606: 

And Manswes diall go before like a whijfUr, and make 

wway with his homa." Chapman has a graphic use of the 

-wwoid in his eulogistic lines prefixed to the Faithful 

SKiepherdess: 

But ac a poet, that s no scholar, makes 
Voipuity his whiter, and takes 
Pasnge with ease; 

other instances of its occurrence might be quoted. 
B, undoubtedly, gives the right deriTation of the 
'wr^rd from whifU^ "a fife," tohiffiert being originally 
** those who preceded armies or processions as flfers" 
CKIhistrations, p. 811X Whi£IUr=K trifler, a deceiver, is 
derived frum the verb "to whiffle " = '* to blow in gusU," 
* * to veer about as the wind does." 

2SB. Lines 30-34: 

Wert nova the general qf our graeioui e^npreu^ 
Am in good time he may ^ from Ireland coming^ 
BriHging rebellion broached on hit twordf 
Bow many vnuld the peaee/ul city quit. 
To tcelcome him! 

T^, ss it turned out, was a most unfortunate prophecy. 

It refers, of course, to the well-known favourite of Queen 

KUzibeth, Soliert Devereux, Earl of Essex, who, accor- 

<iing to Stow, on March 27, l&OO " about two a clocke in 

^0 sftemoone, . . . tooke horse in Heeding Lane. 

^ from thence being accompanied with diners Noble 

"^^ tnd many others, himself e very plainely attire<l, 

'^e through Orace-streete, Comehill, Cheapeide, and 

(^er high streets, in all which places and in the fieldes, 

^® people pressed exceedingly to beholde him, especially 

^ the high wsyes for more then foure myles space crying 

*'^ oying, Ood bless your Lordship, Ood preserue your 

honour d^c, and some followed him vntlll the Euening, 

^^iy to behold him: when bee and his companie came 

^th of London, the Rkie was very calme and cleere, 

^^ before bee could get past Iseldon, there arose a great 

^*<:ke cloude in the northeast, and sodainely came light- 

^^^^ti^ and thunder, with a great shower of haile A raine, 

^^ which some helde as an ominous prodigie" (pp. 787, 

'^X It was under such auspicious circumstances that 

^*^x set out on his expedition to Ireland, the object 

^■^ to suppress the rebellion of Tyrone; but it would 

''^Qi that, during the summer of that year, he became 

'"'^Hy in his mind as to the decay of his influence with 

^^ queen; and, after many consultations with his friends, 

°^ took upon himself to return to England without leave, 

*^ came privately to the court at Nonsnch,i September 

^^, 1500: "where hee prostrated himselfe beefore the 

^<*^^ene: who gaue him good wordes, and sayd hee was 

Welcome: willed him to goe to his lodging, and rest him 



^"Hiis palace was at Cheam In Surrey, between Sutton and Epsom, 
»^i 15 miles fnoi Ijondon. 



after so wearie a ioumie: the second of October he was 
committed to the custodie of the Lorde Keeper" (pp. 788, 
780). This was the beginning of the fall of Essex.— 
F. A. M. 

259. Line 38: Tht emperor't.— The Folio reading. The 
conjectural emendation emperor has been adopted by 
several editors. The allusion is to the Emperor Sigismund, 
whose wife was Henry's second cousin. The "coming" 
referred to took place in May, 1416. 

ACT V. SCKNK 1. 

S60. Line 86: hutw\ft.—ThiB is the usual spelling of 
houtew\fe in the Folio. Pistol uses the word contemptu- 
ously in the sense of hussy. 

261. Line 86: my Nell it dead.— The early editions have 
Doll, which the Cambridge editors retain, assuming that 
the slip was "the author's own;" but this is extremely 
improbable. 

262.— Johnson observes at the close of this scene: "The 
comick scenes of The History of Henry the Fourth and 
Fifth are now at an end, and ail the comick personages 
are now dismissed. Falstaff and Krs. Quickly are dead; 
Nym and Bardolph are hanged; Gadshill was lost imme- 
diately after the robl>ery; Poins and Peto have vanished 
since, one knows not how; and Pistol is now beaten into 
otiecurity . I believe every reader regrets their depmture. " 

ACT V. SCENK 2. 

263. Line 12: brother Enqland.— F. 1 has Ireland^ which 
F. 2 corrects. This is not in the Qq. 

264. Line 17: The fatal balls 0/ murdering BASnJBKS.^ 
Tlie word-play is more obvious if we remember the double 
meaning of batilitk: a fabulous snake, whose glance was 
fatal; and a large cannon. For the former see note 186, 
II. Henry VI., and compare (among many passages) 
Richanl III. i. 2. 160, 161: 

GioM. Thine eyes, sweet lady, have infected mine. 
AMtte. Would they were hasiiisks, to strike thee dead I 

For the latter, compare I. Henry IV. ii. 3. 66: 

Of basiiisks, of cannon, culrerin. 

266. Line 27: Unto thit BAR and royal interview.— 
Johnson explains bar here as meaning "l>arrier," "place 
of congress." The actual place of conference was the 
cathedral of St Peter at Troyes; but since, as Malone 
olwcrves, Bt Peter's Church would not admit of the French 
king and queen, Ac, retiring, and then appearing again 
on the scene, the editors are united in supposing it to 
occur in a palace. 

266. Line 40: freekVd eotosltp.— Compare Midsummer 
Night's Dream, ii. 1. 10-13: 

The cowslips tall her pensioners be: 
In their f^old coats spots you see ; 
Those be rubies, fairy favours. 
In those/rvri/rr live their savours. 

267. Line 40.— The frumef, formerly prised as a salad 
plant, is the Poterium Sanguitorba. 

268. Line 60: ALL uncorrected.— The Ff. have withaL 
This is not in the Qq. 
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269. Line 64: ^nd AS our vineyardi.— The Ff. hATe atf, 
corrected by Boderick. It it not in the Qq. 

270. Line 61: diffut'd.— The Folio has defutt'd; as in 
Richard III. 1. 2. 78. Schmidt would retain that form, 
explaining i^ as "shapeless." Warburton defines difus'd 
as "extravagant;" Johnson as "wild, irr^nilsf* strange.' 

[There can be little doubt de/uted is the right form of 
the word in this passage, as well as in Richard III. L 2. 
78. (See note 81 on that play; in which note, by the way, 
the word should be spelt de/uae in the quotation from 
Lear, L 4. 2.) Shakespeare only once uses the form dif- 
fu$ed in Merry Wives, iv. 4. 64, where it means " wild," 
"ancouth." He uses the verb difftue in the sense of 
" to scatter," " to pour over" in The Tempest, iv. 1. 78, 79: 

Who with thy saffron wingk u(>on my flowers 
Difftutst honeynlrops, refreshing showers. 

It may be noted that the Latin word d^undere is very 
rare in the ante-Augustan jieriod, and occurs neither in 
Cicero nor Ca»ar. Horace uses it twice in the ordinary 
sense of " to pour out," Satire, ii. 2, 68; Odes, iv. 6. 34; and 
once, poetically. Epistles, L 12. 29. It nee<l scarcely be 
said that diffundere, from which diffuse is derived, is a 
totally different word and is common enough.— F. A. H.] 

271. Line 77: a cursorary eye.— The Ft. have eunelarief 
the Qq. cunenary. 

272. Line 84.— Neither Clarence nor Huntington appears 
In the Dramatis Persona;, as neither speaks a word. 
Hontington was John Holland, Earl of Huntington, who 
afterwards married the widow of Edmond Mortimer, Earl 
of March (^f aloneX 

273. Line IGl: plain and uncoined eonttancy.—Like 
a plain piece of metal l>earing as yet no marks of the die. 

274. Line 231: tri$ cher et devin.—AM the Cambridge 
editors remark, it is clear that tlie king is meant to speak 
bad French. 

276. Line 241: untempering.—Vnaottenlng. Lacking 
the power to persuatle in one's favour. 

276. Line 263: broken tntmc— Mr. Chappell (Popular 
Music of the Olden Time, p. 246) formerly explained this 
as "the music of a stringed band;" but, acconling to 
Mr. W. A. Wright (Clarendon Press ed. of As You Like It, 
p. 89), he now gives the following explanation: "Some 
instruments, such as viols, violins, flutes, etc., were 
formerly made in sets of four, which when played 
together fomietl a • cons^^irt ' If one or more of the instil- 
ments of one set were substituted for the corresiwuding 
ones of another set, the result was no longer a 'consort,' 
Imt 'broken music' ' In Trollus and Cressida, iii. 1. 62, 
and As You Like It, i. 2. 150, as here, there is a play 
upon the expression. 

277. Line 205: queen of all, Kat?iarine.—Dyce a<lopts 
(Tapell's queen of all Katharine*, whicli is veiy plausible. 

278. Lines 275, 270: il'une de votre seitnieuric indigne 
serviteur.— The reading of the Cambridge e<lition. The 
Folio has it, "d'uiie noHtre Seigneur indLiigQie seruiteur," 
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which is unintelligible. Pope reads: "d'unevostreiodigDe 
serviteur," a reading adopted also by the Variomm •)( 
1821, Knight, Grant White, Hudson, and some other 
editors. 

279. Line 348: pertpeetively; i.e. as through an optical 
contrivance called a perspective. For an account of p'f' 
tpeetives see Richard II. note 150. 

280. Line 360: war hath mkver entered.— The earljr edi- 
tions omit never, which Rowc inserted. Cax>eU has noi. 

28L Line 361: and thek in eequel alL—¥. 1 omits (km. 
which F. 2 supplies. 

282. Line 369: PraBclari»nmuM.—In the original treaty 
the word is correctly written prceearietimutf but the errur 
occurs in Holinshed and was copied by Shakespeare. 

283. Line 394: the paction.—*' The old Folios have it the 
potion, which makes me t»elieve the aathor's word vsi 
paction, a word more proper on the occasion of a peace 
struck up. A passion of two kingdoms for one another is 
an odd expression. An amity and political harmony maj 
be fixed betwixt two countries, and yet either people be 
far from having a passion for the other" (Theobald). 

284. Line 398: Prepare toe, dc.— The C^iartoa of 1600 and 

1608 end with this speech: 

//en. Why then fair Katharine, 
Come f^ve me thy hand: 
Our marriage will we present solemnise. 
And end our hatred by a bond of lore. 
Then will I swear to Kate, and Kate to me. 
And may our vows once made, unbroken be. 

285. Line 400: turtty of our lkagux.— The Ft have 
league*, corrected by Walker. 

286. Line 402.— The Cambridge editors obaerre: "The 
printer of tlie Second Folio, when he misread ' Sonet' for 
' Senet,' probably supposed it to be the title of the poem 
of fourteen lines which the Chorus speaks, thou^ the 
position of the word is ambiguous. The printer of the 
Fourth Folio and Rowe place it as if it belonged to the 
Enter Chorus rather than to tlie Exeunt. Pope omittetl 
the word altogether, and it did not reappear till Mr. Dyce 
restored it" The sennet was a musical phrase given out 
by the trumpets to announce an arrival or departure; the 
word often occurs in stage-directions, taking forms the 
most diverse— siTfie^ cynet, signate, synnet, and even 
senate. Cf. Clarendon Press note on Lear, i. 1. 34. 

EPILOGUE. 

287. Line 2: bending.—** Unequal to the weight of hii 
subject and l)ending beneath it; or he may mean, as in 
Hamlet [iii. 2. 100], 'Here stooping to your clemency" 
(Bteevens). Schmidt also hesitates between theae two 
explanations. 

288. Lino 7: the xcorld's hest garden. — France. Steerens 
oliserves tliat in the Taming; of the Shrew, i. i. 3, 4, a similar 
distinction is l>e8towed upon Loml>ardy: 

I am arriv'ii fi<r fruitful I^mbardy, 
The //easixnf ^•.tr.iin of great Italy. 



WORDS PECULIAB TO KING HENRY V. 



WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN KING HENRY V. 



NOTK— The addition of tub., adj., verb, adv. in brackets immediately after a word indicates that the word is 
used as a sabstantiTe, adjective, verb, or adverb only in the passage or passages cited. 

The compound words marked with an asterisk (*) are printed as two separate words in F. L 



Act Be Line 
Abate » (intrans.) -f *** ^ ^^ 

Accept (sab.)., v. 8 82 
Accomplishments Prol. SO 

Accrue iL 1 117 

Acknowledgment iv. 8 124 

Admonishing*, iv. 1 

AdaUtion iv. 1 271 

Adrmntageable r. 2 88 

Adrenturoosly iv. 4 79 

Aggrieved «.... Iv. 7 170 

Ale- washed.... Hi. 6 82 

All-admiring.. L 1 89 

All- Watched ... iv. ProL 88 

Almshouses.... i. 1 17 

AppertinenU.. U. 2 87 

Attaints (sub.), iv. ProL SO 

AvoQchment.. iv. 8 38 

•Back return . . v. ProL 41 
Backward* (adj.) iv. 8 72 
•Barley-broth.. UL 5 19 
•Before-breach iv. 1 ISl 
BetUngT (intrans.) iL 1 90 

B»fcaaedly« iv. 1 194 

BlooOyhunUng iiL 8 41 

Bo*itl» iL 1 86 

Boaatf uL iv. ProL 10 

B<>raerer» L 2 142 

Bound w (verb trans ) v. 2 147 
Brioiedii UL 7 64 

^ tTsni as a tnn«itiT« verb fre- 

4**^tlj, in TUlOOS WBMS. 

' Itocreoe, 716. 

* "■•^zhortinff. Thereiblsiued 
*^7 cnee •Isewhcn by Shake- 
•P<*»e, in I. Uemy VL ▼. 83, 
l^'^^^viQ it hu moce thn mdm of 

*0 llMtCWJt.- 

* ^md by Flnellra in the dia- 
'^^c fonn AggrUTd. 

' *« uudetj. A1m> in Venasand 
A<U^I^ 741. 

"^onvillinff. BackwaTrd is 
°**^ freqnenily M an adrerb, and 
^^^« timei a* an adjective in 

' ^luike«peare uie« the verb ** to 
J^** (tnmi.) cmoe elsewhere, in 
^^^ Henry IV. iii. i 80. 

"^bolilj. The adverb is need 
J ^****« other panage. Tempest, 
^ ^- <», where it means "fortu- 

■^to famish with food, 
j^^ "U> make to leap. Used 
|^]^»^U7 in the intransitive 

, ^ The verb is need flipiratively 
^ 'wvioas paaaaces in Shake- 



Act 8c Line 
Brim » (adj.).. L 2 160 

Brokenly v. 2 106 

BubuklesM.... iU. 6 108 
Bungle (verb).. iL 2 116 
Burnet v. 2 40 

Candlesticks 14. iv. 2 46 

Cap (verb) .... ill. 7 124 

Capttved ii. 4 66 

C!i8h(8ub.).... il. 1 120 

CavaUers" .... iiL ProL 24 

Charge i« (sub.) iil. 1 83 

ChariUbly .... iv. 1 149 

Chartered L 1 48 

Chases" L 2 206 

Cheerer v. 2 41 

Choice-drawn., ill. ProL 24 

Chri8omi>(8ub.) iL 3 12 

aipper iv. 1 246 

aosely iv. 7 179 

Clover V. 2 49 

Cock" il. 1 66 

Cockpit ProL 11 

Conimisslouers. ii. 2 61 

Concavities.... ilL 2 64 

Congreeing.... L 2 182 

Congreeted .... v. 2 31 

Contrarluusly.. i. 2 206 

Contrite so iv. 1 313 

Corroborate «».. ii. 1 130 

Coulter V. 2 40 

Countermines (sub.) iiL 2 07 

speare; here — to put a 6ruU< on 
ahorse. 

12— oTcrflowing. "Ample and 
brim fulness." Home editors 
wrongly print brim/titmtM as one 
word. 

IS This is a mere oorruptiun of 
earhumeUt or perhaps of bubo and 
carlmnt'le: used bj Fluellen. 

l< Can^iek, another form of the 
word, occurs in I. Henry IV. iii. 

I. ISl.aud should have bMn given 
in the Words, kc, to that play. 

Ii Cavaliero (or eavalero) is used 
twice (Merry Wives, ii. 3. 78, and 

II . Henry I V . v.3.ff2): and eooafery , 
a vulgar otrruption of the same 
word, in Mids. Night's Dream, 
iv 1. 25. 

i< — the order to attack. Also 
in Lucreoe,4Si. 

17 ^- a term in tennis. 

IS Use<l as adj. in corrupted 
form chrMom by Mrs. Quickly. 

>» Of a gun. 

*> Lucrecc, 1727. 

n Used by Pistol in a vague 



Act Be Line 

Courts" L 2 366 

Cowarded iL 2 76 

Crescive L 1 66 

Crimson (sub.), v. 2 324 

Cruelly" v. 2 216 

Cudgelled v. 1 93 

Currance** LI 34 

Curaorary v. 2 77 

Dancing-schools iiL 6 32 

Decoct UL 6 20 

Defend (Intrans.) L 2 137 

Defendant (adj.) ii. 4 8 

Dcfunction L 2 68 

Demon" iL 2 121 

Demonstrative. iL 4 80 

Down-roping., iv. 2 48 

Enlinked iii. 3 18 

Enrounded iv. Prol. 36 

Enscheduled . . v. 2 73 

*Even-pleachcd v. 2 42 

Ever-running, iv. 1 293 

Executors" ... L 2 203 

Exhibiteri. . . . . L 1 74 

Fallow « (adj.). v. 2 44 

Farced Iv. 1 280 

Fatally iL 4 64 

Fat-brained . . . iii. 7 143 

Ferret (verb) . . Iv. 4 30, 38 

Fet" IIL 1 18 

Fig 2> (sub.).... IiL 62 

Find-faults.... v. 2 298 

Fined w (verb). Iv. 7 72 

Finely" IL 2 137 

Fire-shovel.... UL 2 60 

Firk iv. 4 20,33 

Fluent UL 7 36 

Fore-foot IL 1 71 

Fore-rank v. 2 97 

S3 — tennis-courts. 

S In figurative wnso. Used 
elaewhere by Shakespeare in its 
ordinary sense. 

X — current. 

» -**a devil." Used hi Ant. 
and cnoo. ii. S. 19-*'a genius," 
"guardian spirit" 

K —executioners. 

S7 — untilled. SS i fetched. 

S* An expression of contempt. 
The verb in the sense of ** to in- 
sult" occurs in II. Henry IV. v. 
3. 1S4. 

30 Meaning doubtful ; perhaps 
= " pledged as a fine;** used in 
other seuses elsewhere. 

a _ in minute parts. 
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Act 8c Lias 

ForespentM . . . iL 4 86 

Founder (sub.). L 8 42. SO 

Fox" iv. 4 

Frankness v. 2 818 

Fumitory v. 2 46 

Galling" v. 1 78 

Oayness iv. 8 110 

Gentle (verb). . iv. 8 88 

Gilt" ILProLSB 

Gimmal Iv. 2 40 

Grafters IIL 6 

•Great-uncle . . ■! *• ? ^ 

Uv. 7 06 

Guidon iv. 2 00 

Gun-stones L 2 S82 

Haggled iv. 6 11 

Half -achieved . UL 8 8 

Havoc (verb) . . L 2 ITS 

Hazard" UL 7 98, 06 

Heart-grief iL 2 27 

Hemp UL 6 46 

Hold-fast (sub.) IL 8 M 

*Honey-bees. . . L 2 187 

Honeyed L 1 60 

Honour-owiug. Iv. 6 

Horse-leeches.. IL 3 67 

Howls (sub ).. . Ui. 3 80 

Hydra-headed. L 1 35 

Imbar L 2 01 

Impeachment'? iU. 6 161 

Impounded.... L 2 100 

Indigent L 1 10 

Inheritrix L 2 61 

lustoeped" iv. 6 IS 

Interception... iL 2 7 

InterUssued... iv. 1 270 

Intoxicates iv. 7 80 

Invoke" L 2 104 

Irrcconclled. . . iv. 1 160 

Jacksauce iv. 7 148 

Jutty(verb).... UL 1 U 



33_pAit. n— a sword. 

" Used with at — scofBng; the 
verb occurs frequently in other 
senses. 

^ — money. Used frequently, 
in a figurative sense, elsewhere. 

K A term in tennis. 

S7 _ hinderance. Occurs twios 
(Two (ieut. i. 3. 1ft, and Richard 
III. ii. 2. n) in another sense. 

^ EnMteefttd occurs in Othello^ 
it. 1. 70. 

80 Sonnet, IxxriiL 1. 
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FkTlUaiMd.... 
Vti' 

FtnpectlTelT .. 



Lali(T«1)} .... 

Loug-imiililied. 
Law.nted 



Uerccnuln . . . It. ti C 

Mereilullr ». S Jl 

Minding t (verb) Iv. Pral. i 

MlKieata (ulj.) I. I 1 

Miiuoi i>. a a 

Morrii-daiice.. U. * i 



FtuUc.... 
Pnlar. ... 



PralOBua-lUie. . Pi 

QoAlmtih., ..-- V. 
B«i1i'*(rerb Intr.)! 
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Tlulch (lab.).. 

ThreidenW(ulj.)IILm 

(Id) iDttut I. " 
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if ought..,. 
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THE JMEEEY WIVES OF WINDSOE. 



NOTES AND INTRODUCTION 

BY 

P. A. DANIEL AND F. A. MARSHALL. 



DRAMATIS PERSON^i 

Sir Jony Falstaff. 

FEyroy, a young gentleinaii. 

Shallow, a country justice. 

SLEyDER, cousin to Shallow. 

Ford,) , , „. «t. i 

.-two gentlemen (Iwellmg at Windsor. 

X AGE, / 

William Page, a boy. son to Page. 
Siu Hugh EvAys, a AVelsh jwirson. 
Doctor Caius, a French physician. 
Host of tlie Garter Inn. 

BARDOL^H,^ 

Pistol, [followers of Falstaflf. 
Nym, J 

EoBiy, ]mge to Falstaff. 
Simple, sei-vant to Slender 
RuGUY, servant to Doctor Otiius. 

Mistress Ford. 

Mistress Page. 

AyyE Page, her daughter. 

Mistress Quickly, servant to Doctor CViius. 

Servants to Page, Ford, &c. 



Scene — Windsor, and the neighbourhood. 



TIME OF ACTION. 



Tliree day.<»:— 1. Act I.— 2 and 3. Acts II. to V. (see Introduction, pp. 93-95 on 

the confusion of the time). 



1 First given by Rowc. 
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:he meery wives of Windsor. 



INTRODUCTION. 



.ITERARY HISTORY. 

•liest uotice we have of this play is 
the entries iu the Stationers' Hcgis- 
r date 18th January, 1602: — 
3usby Entretl for his co])ie 
r the hand of master Seton [ 
K)ke called An excellent and . . , 
int conceited cotnmedie of iSir ' 

FFAULSTOF and the ?nerr^ 
r of Wind^i/r, 
Johnson Entred for his Copye by 
lementfrom John Busbye, A booke 
J an ejccelleyit and pleasant concerted 
die of iSir John ffaulstafe and the 
i wyves of Windsor . . . vjd." 
— Arlxjr's Transcript, iii. 199. 
ber notes on these entries that it is 
ar" that the Merry Wives was printed 
before tliis date, but not entered in 
iters until he came to iissign it to 

I am not, how^ever, aware of the 
of any evidence in sui)poi*t of this 
. If Busby printed, or caused to be 
n edition of the l>lay, not a single 
has come down to us. Tlie earliest 
lown is Johnson's, the title -j>age of 
LS follows: — 

ost pleasaunt and | excellent con- 
I medie, of Syr John Falstaffe, and 
•ie Wives of Windsor. \ Entermixed 
rie I variable and pleasing humors, 
jh I the Welch Knight, Justice ShaU 
lis I wise Cousin M. /Slender, | With 
eringvaineof Auncient | PistoU, and 
Xym. I hy William Shakespeare, \ 
h bene diuers times Acte<l by the 
norable | my Lord Cliamberlaines 
Both before her | Maiestie, and else- 
jondon | Printe<l byT. C. for Arthur 
uid are to be sold at | his shop iu 



Powles Church yard, at the signe of the 
Flower de Leuse and the Crowne. | 1602." 

Johnson brought out a second edition, a 
mere re])rint of the firat, in 1619, but with a 
considerably mtxlitied title-page: — 

"A I mostplcisiintmidex- | cellent Comedy, 
I of Sir John Falstaffe^ and tJie \ merry Wives 
of Windsor, \ With the swaggering vaine of 
An I cient Pistolly and Corporall Xym. \ Writ- 
ten by W. Shakespeare. | Printed for Arthur 
Johnson, 1619." 

On the 29th January, 1630, we find, by an 
entry in tlie Stationera' Registers (Arber's 
Transcript, iv. 227), that Johnson assigned all 
his est'ite in The Merry Wives of Windsor to 
Master Meighen, who in this same yeai* pub- 
lished a quarto edition with the following 
title: — 

"The Merry Wives | of Windsor. | with the 
humours of Sir John Falstaffe, \ as also. The 
swaggering vaine of Ancient | PistoU, and 
Corporall Nyni, Written by William Shake- 
speare, \ Newly corrected. | London: | printed 
by 71 //. for li. Meighen and are to be sold \ 
at his Shop, next to the Middle-Temjile Gate, 
and in | S. I>unstan^s Church-yard in Fleet- 
Street, I 1630." 

Meighen'a title smacks somewhat of John- 
son's Quartos; but the book itself has no con- 
nection with them. It is a mere reprint of 
the fuller vewion which was published for tlie 
first time in the Folio, 1623. It has a few, a 
very few, slight connections of that text and a 
good many additional errors; but has no claim 
whatever to l>e considered an indei)endent 
editioiL Unless it was intended to mask 
Meighen's piratical reprint of the folio ver- 
sion, it is difiicult to imagine the motive which 
induced the above-mentioned entry in the 
Stationers' Begisters. 

A reprint of this Quarto [Q. 3 of Cambridge 
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editors] is given in Steevens's Twenty Plays, 
&c., which contains also a reprint of Johnson's 
Second Quarto. Reprints of the First Quarto 
are easily accessible in the Cambridge Shake- 
speare and in Hazlitt's Shakespeare's Library, 
part ii. vol ii., in which is a reprint of Halli- 
welPs edition, published for the Shakespeare 
Society, 1842. 

Facsimiles of it are included in HalliwelPs 
series produced by Ashbee, and in Dr. Fumi- 
valPs Series, by Griggs and Praetorius. From 
the Introduction by me to the Facsimile in the 
latter series a large portion of the present in- 
troduction b derived. 

Before entering on a consideration of the 
questions of the relation to each other of the 
Quarto and Folio versions of this play, and of 
the date of its production, the reader should 
have before him an account of the two tradi- 
tions which are so inseparably connected with 
it I therefore give in full the testimony of 
the witnesses on whose authority these tradi- 
tions have come down to us. 

1. The tradition that the play was written 
at the command of Queen Elizabeth. 

In 1702 Mr. John Dennis [bom 1657] pub- 
lished what he was pleaded to consider an im- 
proved version of The Merry Wives under the 
title of The Comical Gallant; or The Amours 
of Sir John Falstaff. In the epistle dedicatory, 
speaking of Shakespeare's work, he says: "I 
knew very well that it had pleased one of the 
greatest queens that ever was in the world. 
. . . This comedy was written at her com- 
mand, and by her direction, and she was so 
eager to see it acted, that she commanded it 
to be finished in fourteen days; and was after- 
wartls, as tradition tells us, verj' well pleased 
at the representation." 

In 1709 Rowe, in hia Life of Shakespeare, 
says of Queen Elizal)eth: "She was so well 
pleased with that admirable character of Fal- 
staff in The Two Parts of Henry the Fourth, 
that she commanded him to continue it for 
one play more, and sliow him in love. This 
is said to be the occasion of his writing The 
Merry Wives of Windsor. How well she was 
obeyed, the i)lay itself is an admirable proof." 

In 1710 Gildon, in his Remarks on the 
Plays of Shakespeare, concludes his notice of 
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The Merry Wives thus: "The Fairies, in the 
fifth Act, make a handsome compliment to 
the Queen in her Palace of Windsor, who had 
oblig'd Shakespear to write a Play of Sir Johi 
Falstaff in Love, and which I am very wel 
assured he performed in a Fortnight; a pre 
digious thing, when all is so well contriv'c 
and carried on without the least confusion." 

These three are the only "authorities" f( 
this tradition: later writers do but echo the 
statements. Wlience they derived them is litt 
more than matter of conjecture; though Bo^i 
tells us that "for the most considerable pa 
of the passages relating to his [Shakespeare 
life" he was indebted to Betterton, the eel 
brated actor, who b reported to have visit 
Warwickshire about the end of the seve 
teenth century for the purpose of collecting i 
formation regarding Shakespeare. That t 
tradition was in existence at the beginning 
the last century must be admitted^ and t 
truth of its main fact — ^that the play w 
written at the instance of the queen — no o 
now, I believe, is inclined to dispute. Thou| 
not capable of proof, it may receive some litt 
independent support from the title-page of t 
Quarto given above, which expressly stat 
that it was performed before her; and it 
to be remarked that with this Quarto editit 
none of the above witnesses appear to ha' 
been acquainted, their references to the pL 
being always to the Folio version (see Hunt< 
New Illustrations, &c., voL i. p. 203). 

2. The tradition that, in Justice ShaUo' 
Sir Thomas Lucy is ridiculed in revenge f 
his prosecution of our poet as a deer-poache 

The first record of this tradition is found 
a certain blundering note, supposed to ha' 
been added by the Rev. Richard Davies, 
some time between 1688 and 1708, to the Fi 
man Manuscripts, in which he states th 
Shakespeare was " much given to all unlucli 
nesse in stealing venison and Rabbits, pa 
ticularly from S*" Lucy, who had him oft whi; 
& sometimes Imprisoned, & at last made Hi 
fly his Native Country to his great Advancei 
but His reveng was so great, that he is fa 
Justice Clodpate, and calls him a great mi 
& yt in allusion to his name bore three lows 
rani])ant for his Arms" (see Ingleby's Centur 
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of Prayse, 2nd ed., New SL Soc p. 405). By 
'* Justice Clod pate" and the "three lowses" 
Davies is supposed to mean "Justice Shallow" 
and his "dozen white luces." 

In 1709 Rowe, in his Life of Shakespeare, 
writes: " In this kind of settlement [his mar- 
ried life] he continued for some time, till an 
extravagance he was guilty of forced him both 
OQt of his country and that way of living 
which he had taken up; . . . He had, by a 
miafortune common enough to young fellows, 
fallen into ill company, and amongst them, 
lotne that made a frequent practice of deer- 
stealing engaged him more than once in rob- 
bing a park that belonged to Sir Thomas 
Lacy, of Charlecote, near Stratford. For tliis 
^e was prosecuted by that gentleman, as he 
thought, somewhat too severely; and in order 
to revenge that ill-usage, he made a ballad 
Qpon him. And though this, probably the 
first essay of his poetry, be lost, yet it is ajiid 
to have been so very bitter, that it redoubled 
th.e prosecution against him to that degree that 
*ie was obliged to leave his business and family 
*ii Warwickshire for some time and shelter 
l^imself in London." 

Further on, speaking of Falstaff, Rowe 
^sxys: ^* Amongst other extravagances, in The 
^Vlerry Wives of Windsor he [Shake8j)eaj-e] 
Has made him a deer-stealer, that he might at 
t-lie same time remember his Warwickshire 
proeecutor under the name of Justice Shallow; 
He has given him very near the same coat of 
^UTM which Dugdale, in his Antiquities of 
that county, describes for a family there, and 
snakes the Welsh parson descant very pleas- 
antly upon them." 

In this record of a tradition made from 
*venty to ninety years subsequent to the 
*^^th of Shakespeare, we have ab«olut**ly all 
tne evidence forthcoming on this subject:^ a 
^^tion interpreting the play, itself tlepen- 
^«nt for support on its interpretation of the 
play. The only solid bit of fjict that we 



' I have not of coone forgotten the lost ballad men- 
^^^'^ b> Rowe, and rabaaqnently "diacovered," together 
**^ pan of another ballad, purporting to be the real 
^^<^ Pure. These "discovered" verses, brutal and 
*^pi(l u they are. present manifest signs of modem fab- 
"^^im, and are not worth consideration. 



know to be so is that Sir Thomas Lucy gave 
for his arms three luces ardent. No one 2)re- 
tends that there is any recognizable likeness 
between his known cliaracter and his sup- 
posed caricature in the Shallow of II. Henry 
IV., nor ia he recognized there; it is only when 
Shallow is intnxluced in The Merry Wives 
with a "dozen white luces" in his coat, and a 
complaint about Falstaff s trespass on his deer- 
I>ark, that Sir Thomas Lucy stands revealed 
as the object of the poet's satire. 

These two traditions, it will be seen, are 
important, if we iiccept their main facts for 
truth, in their bearings on the date of the pro- 
duction of the play, and, consequently, on the 
question whether it first appeared a sketch, as 
in the Quarto, luid wjis afterwaixls enlarged as 
in the Folio. 

First as to date. Acconling to the tradi- 
tion Fabitaff, and therefore his satellites, are 
reviraU of the characters which appeare<l in 
the History- Plays. Now Nyni makes his first 
appearance in these histories in Henry V., and 
unless he is to be regjirded as an excej)tion — 
and I ciinnot force myself to believe this — the 
chronology of Henry V. and The Merr}' Wives 
is definitely settled. The only argument — if 
argument it can l>e culled — against this onler 
of succession in that Falstafi*, Banlolph, Nym, 
and Quickly are all reiK»rte<l dead in Henry 
v., and could not therefore with propriety be 
reprotiuced on the stiige after that pLay. That 
argument would hold JigJiinst their revival in 
a play or plays professing to rei>resent a Later 
])hase of history; but in tliis ]>lay we are ex- 
pressly infonne«l that the adventures of Fal- 
staff at Windsor tiike jilace while Prince Hal 
is still the madcap Prince of Wales. The very 
fact of Falstidf s deatli in Henry V. was jiro- 
Imbly the cause of his revival in Tlie MeiTy 
Wives. In the e]>ilogue to the second jiart of 
Henry IV. Sliakespeare had ju-omised that he 
would, in a play on the reign of Henry the 
Fifth, once more present to the laughter of 
his audience the great stage favourit*^ and we 
know that Henry V. followed close on Heniy 
IV.; but Falstiiff did not reajjjiear, and in 
Heniy V. we liave only a ])athetic acamnt of 
his dectyise. Tlie iK)et probiibly foimtl that he 
had niiule a rash promise, and that it was im- 
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possible any more, in the altered {)osition of 
his royal hero, to bring Falstafif into any kind 
of companionship with him. "This disap- 
ix>intment," as Dr. Johnson remarks, " proba- 
bly inclined Queen Elizabeth to coomiand the 
poet to produce him once again, and to show 
him in love or courtship." And indeed it is 
much more likely that she should under these 
circumstances make this demand than that 
she should do so while FaistafiTs reappearance 
was still in expectation. Hence the produc- 
tion of The Merry W^ives; hence also reason- 
able groimds for deciding that the earliest 
limit to be assigned to it is the latter |>art of 

1599, it being a well-established fact that 
Heni-y V. was produced in the middle of that 
year. The latest limit to its date is of course 
fixed by the entry in the Stationers' Register, 
18th January, 1602; but the Shallow- Lucy 
tradition would require this limit to be put 
still further back; for Sir Thomas died in July, 

1600, and it is impossible to su])pose that 
Shakespeare would have waited till his butt 
was in the grave before he aimed his shafts at 
him. We need, however, scarcely take this 
matter into account in fixing the date of The 
Merry Wives; there was not likely to be any 
delay in complying with the queen's commands, 
and if therefore we place the tii*st production 
of the play (say) at Christmas, 1599, we shall 
not, I believe, be far out as regards its date. 

But the date of Sir Thomas Lucy's death is 
important as regards the "first sketch" theory 
and the date of the Folio version; for the 
"dozen white luces" by which he is supposed 
to be identified with Shallow are only found 
in the Folio; and if we accept the tradition 
we are forced to the conclusion that that ver- 
sion cannot be later than the first half of 1600; 
so that we get the "first sketch" and the "re- 
vised version" to pretty neai'ly the same date, 
and may begin to doubt whether the author 
did indeed produce two versions of the play; 
whether rather the two versions ai*e not both 
derived from one and the same original, and 
ditfer only in the faithfulness of their repro- 
duction of it But, putting aside the Shal- 
low-Lucy tradition altogether, other considera- 
tions lead to this sjime conclusion. Busby, 
who, on the 18th January, 1602, transferred 



his copyright in The Merry Wives to Johmon, 
was concerned, in partnership with Thomtt 
Millington, in the publication in 1600 d a 
quarto edition of Henry Y., which is now 
generally admitted to be a surreptitioas and 
corrupted copy of a shortened version of tbt 
play; his copy of The Meny Wives has nuuiy 
of the characteristics of his Henry Y., and tk 
dates of his connection with these two Quartos 
suggests at once that he obtained his copies of 
them in the order in which the plays themselveB 
were produced. Besides its obvious corruption, 
comparison with the Folio version proves that 
the quarto The Merry Wives, like the quarto 
Henry Y., omits passages which must have 
existed in the original it professes to repre- 
sent In proof of this the nature of those 
scenes and parts of scenes which are not re- 
presented in the Quarto should be considered. 
Most of them are without doubt such as mi^t' 
be cut out without injury to the intelligibility 
of the story, and to that cause their absenoe 
from the Quarto may as fairly be attributed 
on the "first sketch" theory, their presence 
the Folio is — or rather was— attributed to aftev 
elaboration; but some of them are provable 
absent from the Quarto through amission^ aii<^ 
all, therefore, are liable to fall under thf< 
category. 

In act L sc 4, for instance, Dr. Caius^' 
anger against Parson Hugh is iinintelligibJ.^ 
in the Quarto, for there no iuformatioQ hf * 
been given him that Simple is the Parson.'' 
messenger; we must turn to the Folio if t^^ 
want to understand why the doctor challenges* 
the parson. Proof surely that there is 
sion in the Quarto. 

Again, in act iv. sc. 5 Simple waits in 
court^yard of The Garter the coming do^^'^ 
of the supposed Mother Prat from Falstaf ^ 
chamber; he has two subjects on which '^^ 
consult her — first, as to the chain of whic:^ 
Slender has been cozened; next, as to SI' 
der's prospect of obtaining the hand €i 
Page. Sir John's "clerkly" answers lead 
Simple to expect that it will be his 
good fortune to win Mistress Anne, and 
retires, saying, "I shall make my master 
with these tydings" ["I shall make my 
a glad man at these tydings," Quarto]. But 
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the Qnarto there is no mention of Anne; and 
Simple, therefore, is made to say that he will 
make his master a glad man with the news 
that he has been cozened of his chain! His 
retiring speech could only apply to the Anne 
part of the consultation, and is clear proof 
that that part is omitted in the Quarto, not 
added in the Folio. 

There is, however, this difference between 
the Qoartoe of Henry V. and The Merry 
Wiyes, that while the former is little else 
than a shortened and corrupted copy, the 
ktter contains passages which cannot be con- 
adered even as corrupted renderings of Shake- 
speare's writing, but which may very well be 
regarded as the work of the note-taker em- 
ployed by Busby to obtain his piratical copy, 
he clothing with his own words the bare ideas 
he had stolen. 

Probably to these recompoeed passages, more 
than to any other peculiarity of the Quarto — 
except, perhaps, its brevity — is due the idea 
that it represents a first sketch of the play. 

As a specimen of what I take to be the 
^wte- taker's work I quote, for comparison 
^th the Folio, the first fifteen lines of act iii. 
*• 4 as given in the Quarto: — 

"/V^ton. Tell me sweet iVaw, how doest thou yet 
reaolue, 
Shan foolish Slender haue thee to his wife? 
^ one as wise as he, the learned Doctor? 
^hall such as they enioy thy maiden hart? 
^*tou knowst that I haue alwaies loued thee deare, 
^d thou hast oft times swore the like to me. 

-Anne. Good M. Fenton, you may assure yourselfe 
*y hart is setled vpon none but you, 
^ as my father and mother please: 
^**t their consent, you quickly shall haue mine. 
^V». Thy father thinks I louo thee for his wealth, 
^Ao I must needs confesse at first that drew me, 
^t since thy rertuea wiped that trash away, 
loxje thee Nan^ and so deare is it set, 
^*^t whilst I liue, I nere shall thee forget." 

Xhis rewriting on the part of the note- 
^^€r may, I think, reasonably account for 
^'^^er passages greatly differing from the Folio 
^*^on; such specially as the fairy speeches at 
^^rne's Oak (act v. sc. 5). 

Another feature which distinguishes the 
^^arto Merry Wives from the quai-to Henry 
^. is that it enables us to supply some mani- 



fest deficiencies of the Folio text, and occa- 
sionally presents superior readings of Folio 
passages which but for it might not have been 
suspected of corruption; and this fact is of 
great imiwrtance, proving as it does that the 
folio version, though, indeed, vastly superior 
to the Quarto, can only be regarded as an im- 
perfect copy of the author's work. The Cam- 
bridge editors remark on it: "The fact that 
so many omissions [in the Folio text] can be 
supplied from such mutilated copies as the 
early Quartos, indicates that there may be 
many more omissions for the detection of 
which we have no clue." 

Very few plays ever appeared on the stage 
exactly in the shape in which they left their 
authors' hands; alterations, rearrangements, 
curtailments, &c., to suit the real or fancied 
requirements of stage management, were their 
common fate. The author was not always 
responsilJe for the.se changes, nor were they 
always intelligently effected. To some such 
cause I incline to attribute the notable en- 
tanglement of the time- plot of The Merry 
Wives. This entanglement manifests itself 
prinoij)ally in sc. 5 of act iii. If we follow the 
course of the phvy to this scene we find that it 
brings ua to the afternoon of the second day 
of the action. 

Day 1, (say) Monday, is represented by the 
scenes of act i., which serves as a kind of pro- 
logue; introduces all the characters to us, and 
prepares us for the events of the following acts. 

Day 2, Tuesday, commences with act ii. 
Tlie morning is occupied with the mock duel 
between Ciiius and Evans ; with Falstaff 's in- 
vitation to the first meeting with Mrs. Foixl, 
and his escape from Font's house in the buck- 
Imsket. Noon is marked by the dinner at 
Ford's which follows his fruitless search for 
the fat knight. In the afternoon, in act iii. 
sc. 4, we find Page and his wife returning 
home from this diimer; and from this scene 
Mrs. Quickly proceeds to the Garter Inn to 
invite Fidstoff to the second meeting, which 
the Merry Wives h.ad resolved on for "to- 
morrow, eight o'clock." 

And now we come to act iii. sc, 6, where, 
while Falstaff is calling for sack to qualify the 
cold water he h<ad swallowed when slighted 
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into the Thames from the buck-basket, Mrs. 
Quickly arrives with the invitation to the 
second meeting. 

Up to this point it seems quite clear that 
we have only yet arrived at the afternoon of 
Day 2; but when Mrs. Quickly speaks we 
find, to our surprise, that the invitation i& for 
this nwrnitig — that is, as it seems, for the 
morning already passed, and for an earlier 
hour than that at which the first meeting took 
place; and this second meeting is to take place 
immediately, as Ford learns, when, directly 
after Mrs. Quickly's departure, he enters as 
Brook. 

Here, then, in this scene 5 of act iii. we find 
the Ist and 2ud meetings shuffled in an impos- 
sible manner into one day; yet when in act 
iv. sc 2 Ford, who follows close on Faistaff, 
again searches his house, while Falstaif escapes 
as Mother Prat, he exclaims: '' Master Page, 
as I am a man, there was one conveyed out of 
my house yesterday in this I>asket; why may 
he not be there again?" And this yesterday 
must be Day 2, Tuesday; and of course, there- 
fore, it must be Day 3, Wednesday, on which 
Ford refers t^ it 

In the Quarto version this complication also 
occurs, but with a difference. Mrs. Quickly, 
inviting Falstaff to the second meeting, does 
really tell him it is for the morrow, as the 
plot requires; but nevertheless when Ford (as 
Brook) comes in we learn that it is to take 
place immediately. Tliis gross and palpable 
inconsistency suggests that in this scene 5 of 
act iii. we have two scenes run into one; and 
on examination it will be foimd that by 
merely drawing a line between the Quickly- 
Falstaff and the Ford- Falstaff portions of the 
scene we get in the Quarto, without the altera- 
tion of a syllable of the text, two scenes repre- 
senting portions of two sei)arate days — the 
afternoon of Tuesday and the morning of 
Wednesday — and the complication of the 
time-plot is thus alwolutely cured. The like 
division, with the same excellent result, may 
be ma<le in the Folio version, though there the 
alteration of two words in the Quickly portion 
of the scene is required: Mrs. Quickly, instead 
of " gootl morrow" should salute Falstaff with 
"good even," and instead of saying of Mrs. 
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Ford's husband that he ^'goes this momng 
a-birding," she should say in the momingix 
to-morrow morning. Not a violent change, 
when the result is considered. It has not, 
however, been made in this edition, and for 
this reason. For stage purposes it would not ! 
be desirable to have the two scenes thus nude 
follow one on the other immediately. A more 
marked division should be made between 
them, and that could only be done by trans- 
ferring the Ford portion of the scene to act 
iv. and making it the 1st scene of that act 
and the commencement of Day 3, Wednesday. 
This would necessitate the renumbering of all 
the scenes of act iv. ; and as it has been 
resolved that the acts, scenes, and lines of 
this edition shall be numbered in accordance 
with the Globe edition, the numbering of 
which is adopted by such important works 
as Schmidt's Lexicon, and is followed by 
most Shakespearian scholars, it was con- 
sidered necessary for convenience of reference 
to retain the old division. 

It should perhaps be noted that Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley, in his edition of The Merrj' WiveB* 
1886, has proposed another plan of righting 
the time-plot and at the same time preser^' 
ing sc. 5 of act iii. as one scene. In con^' 
deration of the fact [see act ii. sc. 2, 295] tbi**^ 
Ford (Brook) was to have visited Falsta^ 
"soon at night," to learn from him the resa^' 
of the first meeting on Day 2, Tuesda^^ 
he would make the whole sc 5 of act iL^ 
take place on the evening of that day ; Im ^ 
would therefore adopt the changes I propo^^ 
in the Quickly portion of the scene, and brin^ 
the Ford portion in accordance with it. 
this plan would, however, involve the su 
pression or remodelling of a considerable por*^ 
tion of the dialogue between Falstaff anc^ 
Fonl, it is not likely to commend itaelf t^ 
an editor ; though no doubt a stage-manager ' 
might easily effect it. An editor must be con ^ 
tent to note the fact that Ford was to hav^* 
visited Falstaff on Tuesday night, and did nor « 
do so till Wednesday morning: just as h^ 
also may note the fact that in act ii. sc. 1 Fon^ 
asks the Host to introduce him to Falsta^l 
under the name of Brook, and then in th^ 
following scene introduces himself. 
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There is one more item of confusion in the 
time-plot of the play which must be noted ; 
though not of so much importance as that dis- 
cussed above. In act v. sc. 1, which, if the 
reader has followed the course of the action, 
he wiU necessarily see is the afternoon of the 
day [Wednesday] on which Falstaff had his 
second meeting with Mrs. Ford, Ford, still 
as Brook, visits him to ascertain whether he 
will come to the meeting at Heme's Oak, 
which has been arranged for his final ex- 
posure that night; but Ford, referring to the 
second meeting, asks him, '* Went you not to 
her yesterdai/, sir, as you told me you had ai> 
pointed?" And Falstaff is not surprised, but 
gives him an account of the cudgelling he had 
received, as Mother Prat, on the morning of 
the very day on which they are speaking. 
This yetterday must of course be altered to 
thu morning to make the time-plot possible. 
This scene is not represented in the Quarto 
version. 

There is another point which to me seems 
to indicate some omission in the Folio version; 
that is, the absence of any account of the plot 
bj which the reconciled duellists Caius and 
Evans revenge themselves on the Host for 
having fooled them. Twice, at the ends of 
K. 1 and 3 of act iiL [at the end of sc. 1 only 
in the Quarto], do they hint at something they 
intend, and in act iv. sc. 5, after the Host has 
lost his horses, they are curiously officious 
in cautioning him against the thieves : their 
threatened vengeance and the Host's loss were 
doubtlessly connected. We might, perhaps, 
even suppose that Pistol and Nym, who so 
unaccountably disappear from the play after 
the second scene of act ii., were their hired 
agents in this plot, and personated the "cousin- 
gennans" who bring about its catastrophe; 
but this, I must admit, is somewhat idle spe- 
culation. The plot, if it ever had existence, 
w urecoverably lost, and all that can be said 
'ith certainty is that something is wanting to 
^nder this part of the play intelligible. 

All considerations then — the character of 
the publishers of the Quarto, its proved omis- 
dona, its recomposed passages, its retention of 
passages omitted in the Folio, the complica- 
tion in both of the time-plot, and the neces- 



sity, as previously stated in connection with 
the traditions, of assigning but one date for 
the production of both Quarto and Folio ver- 
sions — lead almost inevitably to the conclu- 
sion that there was but one original for both 
Quarto and Folio, and that we may with 
something like certainty fix the date of its 
production on the border line between 1699 
and 1600. 

It would of course be rash to assert posi- 
tively that such a mere stage-copy as the Folio 
presents us with had never been touched after 
that date; but it may be confidently stated 
that not one of the supposed proofs advanced 
in support of this later revision is incompat- 
ible with that date. The points more esj^eci- 
ally relied on in proof of this later revision 
are: — 

1. Falstaff 's speech in act i. sc. 1. In the 
Folio it is, "Now, Master Shallow, you'll 
complain of me to the Icing?" in the Quarto, 
"You'll complain of me to the council;" and 
this reference to the king is supposed to imply 
a later date for the Folio than for the Quarto: 
the reign of James I. rather than that of 
Elizabeth. But as the time of the play is laid 
in the reign of Henry IV. the reference to 
king or council proves nothing, and those who 
put it forward should at least remember that 
in the Folio itself it is neutralized by Shal- 
low's repeated references to the council. Fir- 
mer ground for supposing the play to have 
been revised in the reign of a king might have 
been found in the Folio, in act i. sc. 4, where 
Mrs. Quickly says of her master, " Here will 
be an old abusing of God's patience and the 
king's English;" though here again we must 
recollect that Mrs. Quickly is supposed to live 
under Henry IV. 

2. Another argument in favour of a later 
date for the Folio version is founded on the 
reference, or rather the supposed reference, 
in act i. 1. 92, to the games instituted or re- 
vived by Capt. Robert Dover on the Cots- 
wold Hills; but as it has been shown by the 
Rev. Joseph Hunter (New Illustrations, vol. i. 
p. 201) that these games were in existence at 
least as early as 1596, tliat argument may be 
set aside. 

3. Then we have the supposed allusion to 
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the creation of knights by James I., at the 
commencement of his reign, in Mrs. Page's 
remark (act iL sc. 1): "These knights will 
hack," &c ; but as James did not create any 
female knights, I do not think this allusion 
can be received. I agree with Staunton that 
"nothing like a satisfactory explanation of 
this passage has yet been given;" . . . "there 
must be in it a meaning more pertinent than 
this." 

4. Lastly, we have Mrs. Quickly's account 
of the "coach after coach" in which Mrs. 
Ford's supposed suitors visited her; but as it 
was thought desirable, in IGOl, to bring in a 
bill to restrain the excessive use of coaches 
within this realm (see vol. xx., Archaeologia, 
p. 465), we may be pretty confident that they 
were not uncommon before that year, and 
therefore that no argument in favour of a later 
date for the Folio than for the Quarto can be 
founded on this speech of Mrs. Quickly's. 

As regards the sources of the plot, there is 
no reason to believe that the general conduct of 
the play is due to any but the author's own in- 
vention ; but it has been thought that, for Fal- 
sta£f's attempted intriguewith Mrs. Ford, Shake- 
speare may have derived some hints fix)m cer- 
tain Italian stories which narrate how a lover 
unknowingly confides in the husband of his 
mistress, escapes the search made for him, and 
afterwards reveals the manner of his escape 
tr> the jealous, balfled husl)and. This kind of 
plot, however, is a commonplace of tales of 
love adventure, and it must be admitted that 
in other respects these tides show not the 
slightest affinity to The Merry Wives. The 
tales referred to will be found in vol. iii. of 
pai-t i. of Shakespeare's Libmry, edited by 
Mr. W. 0. Hazlitt, who has there reprinted 
the collection forming the Appendix to Mr. 
Halliwell's edition of Q. 1, published for the 
Shakespeare Society in 1842. 

STAGE HISTORY. 

Although this play was siud to have been 
written by royal command, we have no record 
of its fwjrformance during Shakespeare's own 
lifetime other than the statement on the title- 
page of the First Quai*to, 1(>02, that it had 
been "diuers times Acted by the right Honor- 
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able my Lord Chamberlaines seruants. Both 
before her Maiestie, and else- where." The 
entry in the Accounts of the Revels (see Cun- I 
ningham's Extracts from the Accounts of tht 
Revels at Court, 1842, p. 203) to the effect that 
the play was acted before the Court " by his 
Majesty's players," in 1604, is generally be- 
lieved to be a forgery. The first authentic 
mention of the performance of tliis comedy is 
in a MS. list of plays acted " Before the King 
and Queene this yeare of our Lord 1638." This 
list was discovered by Mr. Greorge Wright, the 
well-known archaeologist, among the papers of 
the late Mr. Drinkwater Meadows, the cele- 
brated comedian ; and was by him reprinted, in 
facsimile, in his Archeologic and Historic 
Fragments in 1887. The authenticity of the 
document is beyond dispute ; it appears to 
have been drawn up by the manager of the 
company known sometimes as "The Lady 
Elizabeth's Servants," sometimes as "the 
Queen of Bohemia's Players," who then occu- 
pied the Cockpit Theatre in Dniry Lane. It 
appears, from this list, that The Merry Wives 
was acted at the Cockpit on November 15th, 
1638. There are altogether eighteen plays 
mentioned in this list; the only other oneo* 
Shakespeare's being Julius Caesar, which wa^ 
acted two days previously, on November 13th. 

The next authentic record of the perforB*' 
ance of this comedy is in Pepys's Diary, wher^ 
imder date December 5th, 1600, he say*- 
"After dinner I went to the New Theatr* 
and there I saw ' The Merry Wives of Wiu^' 
sor' acted, the humours of the country g^^" 
tleman and the French doctor very well doi^*^' 
but the rest but very poorly, and Sir J. F^' 
staffe as bad as any" (vol. i. p. 226). Heso-^ 
the comedv at least on two other occasion^ 
on neither of which has he anything unus**^ 
to say about either the play or the acti**^^ 
Under date September 27th, 1661, he writ^-^ 
"to the Theatre, and saw *The Merry Wi^^ 
of Windsor,' ill done" (vol. i. p. 358X and <> 
August 17th, 1667: "to the King's, and th^*; 
saw *The Merry Wives of Windsor:' whi^ 
did not please me at all, in no part of i^ 
(vol. iv. p. 468). 

The next record of the performance of tl»*' 
play we find in Downes' Hoscius Anglican i*^ 
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t 18 mentioiieil as being one of four 
mmauded to be acted at Court, at St. 
daring the pen(xl ** from Candlemas, 
the 23rd of Ai)ril, 1706." The Merry 
Bras "acted the :23rd of April, the 
Coronation-day." Downes gives the 
follows: '*Mr. Betterton, acting Sir 
alstaff; Sir Hugh, by Mr. Dogget; 
e, by Mr. Vanbruggen ; Mr. Ford, by 
eel; Dr. Caius, Mr. Pinkethman; the 
T. Bullock ; Mrs. Page, Mrs. Barry ; 
rd, Mrs. Braceginlle; Mrs. Anne Page, 
idshaw" (Edu. 1789, pp. 63, 64). 
•ury Lane, in 1702, a version of this 
3 produce<l entitled The Comical Gal- 
the Amours uf Sir John Falstaff, by 
which seems to have had little success 
ir to have been revived. The Dramatis 
i are nearly the same as the original, 
that one new character is added, 
ther of Mi-8. Ford, who is called the 

the Bull; and our much respected 
tance Doll Tearsheet is substituted for 
tress Quickly of this comedy. It must 
issed that the chief occupation of the 
n this play is such as our friend 
ght have taken up, in her old age, 

exciting in our minds any sense of 
incongruity. Fenton's character is 
lore imjiortant, while that of Ford 
ed for the worse, and in act v. he 
uibmit to some very rough treatment 
lishment for his jealousy. Mrs. Page 
in act iii. to figure in male disguise as 

Dingboy. The cast of this remark- 
xluction does not seem to have been 
ed. (See Genest, vol. ii. pp. 248-250.) 
the above exception this comedy seems 
escaped the hands of the mutilators of 
Xiare, and in this resfxict to liave been 
rtunate than most of his comedie& It 
ived at Lincoln's Inn Fields on Octo- 
1720; Quin Jicte<l Falstiiff, Ryan Ford, 

Dr. Caius, Bull(x:k Slender, Boheme 
% Mrs. Cross Mrs. Ford, Mrs. Seymour 
age. The piece was verj' successful, 
J acted eighteen times. From this time 
I Merry Wives seems to have been a 
pular con)edy. During the first lialf 
eighteenth century it was acted at all 
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three theatres, Drury Lane, Covent Garden, 
and Lincoln's Inn Fields; Quin being gener- 
ally the representative of Falstaff. At Covent 
Garden, March 18, 1736, Delane played this 
part; and at the same theatre, March 27, 1740, 
for the benefit of Hij)pisley, with whom Sir 
Hugh Evans was a very favourite character, 
Stephens appeared as Falstafif. Stephens was 
a worthy citizen of London, a button-maker 
by trade, whose bulky form at least was well 
suited to the part During the j)eriod from 
1720 to 1760 we may note the first appearance 
of Theophilus Cibber as Slender at Drury 
Lane, December 6, 1734, Woodward after- 
wiirds taking the same rOle at Covent Garden, 
January 29th, 1742. The latter seems to have 
appeared in this part several times, even as late 
as 1768. We may idso note that Mrs. Woffing- 
ton appeared as Mrs. Ford at Covent Garden, 
as also at Drury L;me, November 29, 1743. 
At Drury Lane, Sej^tember 22, 1760, Mrs. 
Pritchard took the part of Mrs. Ford. She 
fi"equently played this part to various Falstaffs, 
such as Howard, Stephens, Love, and Berry. 
It is worth remarking tliat at Covent Garden, 
in the season 1750-51, Shuter, who liad 
already played Falstaff many times, took 
the parts of Shallow and Slender. It was 
in this comedy that Henderson appeared 
first as Falstaff at the Hay market in 1777. 
Henderson was a most excellent representa- 
tive of the much more im{K)rtant Falstaff of 
the Two Parts of Henry IV. (See Introduc- 
tion to I. Henry IV. vol. iii. p. 333.) Down 
to the end of the eighteenth century this play 
continued to be popukr. Few seasons passed 
without witnessing its revival, and during the 
first part of the present century its popularity 
does not seem to have diminished. Actors as 
various as Palmer, Shuter, Kean, and Cooke 
appeared as Falstaff; while cimong the repre- 
sentatives of Mrs. Ford we find well-known 
actresses, as Miss Farren, Miss Pojw, Mrs. 
Mattocks, Miss Mellon, juid Mrs. C\ Kemble. 
On Aprir25tli, 1804, at Covent Ganlen, the 
great John Kemble api)eared as Ford, and 
Genest justly censures him for omitting the 
aS'iV before the name of Hugh Evans, which 
title, ap|)arently, Kemble forgot wiis given to 
clergymen as well as to knights. 
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Coming down to our own time, this comedy 
was included by Mr. Phelps in his series of 
Shakespearean Revivals at Sadler's Wells, 
when it was produced for the first time on 
March 9th, 1848. The Manager himself, of 
course, played Falstafif, with Mr. Marston as 
Ford. The other members of the cast were not 
remarkable. Probably the best representation 
of this play, on the whole, which has been given 
in the last twenty years, was at the Gaiety 
Theatre, in 1875, when Phelps again played 
Falstaff, with the rest of the cast as follows : 
Taylor as Slender, Arthur Cecil as Dr. Caius, 
K Righton as Evans, Herman Vezin as Ford, 
Forbes Robertson as Fenton, Mrs. John Wood 
as Mrs. Page, Miss Rose Lecleni as Mrs. Ford, 
and Mias Furtado^ as Anne Page. A song was 
introduced in the Forest scene, the w^ords 
written specially for the occasion by Algernon 
Swinburne and set to music by Arthur (now 
Sir Arthur) Sullivan; it was sung by Miss 
Furtado. A very interesting performance of 
this play, given by a company of amateur 
ladies and gentlemen, took place at Oxford in 
the last week of May, 1888. I had not the 
pleasure of seeing the |)erformance, but I am 
told the acting and the mise-en-scene were both 
excellent — f. a. m. 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 

Although this comedy cannot be placed in 
the same rank as Much Ado About Nothing 
and As You Like It — belonging, as it does, 
more to the order of farce than to that of 
true comedy — it will still always be one of 
the most interesting of Shakespeare's plays; 
if for no other reason, because it is the only 
comedy the scene of which is laid entirely in 
England, and the characters of which are, 
avowedly, taken almost entirely from the 
English middle class. Though its historic 
period would be more than a century and 
a half before Shakespeare's own time, yet 
there can be little doubt that we may regard 
this play as affording a vivid sketch of con- 

> This charming actress married the late Mr. John 
Clark, the well-known comedian of the Strand Theatre 
in the days when Miss Marie Wilton (now Mrs. Bancroft) 
was wasting her talents on burlesque. Mrs. Clark died 
young. 
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temporary manners in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. It is also remarkable as being the 
only one of Shakespeare's plays, so far as we 
know, that was, probably, written to order. 
If the tradition be correct, that it was written 
at the special request of Queen Elizabeth, and 
that it was finished in the short space of four- 
teen days, we can safely assign to those cir- 
cumstances the cause of many of its merits 
and demerits. To the fact that it was not a 
spontaneous work is owing, most probably, 
the inconsistency, in many points, of the char- 
acter of Falstaff as depicteii in this play, with 
that so ably drawn in the Two Parts of Henn' 
IV.; while, to the pressure, as regards time, 
under which the play was written, it is possible 
tliat we owe the rapidity and concentration 
of its action, as well as the absence of any 
of those episodes which the poet is very often 
tempted to introduce at the expense of the 
dramatist. 

The Merry Wives belongs rather to farce 
than to comedy, not only on account of the 
nature of the incidents, many of which are 
decidedly farcical, but also because the char- 
acters, how^ever distinct they may be, ove 
their individuality more to some peculiarity 
of maimer, or of speech, than to the e\^ 
oration of their moral characteristics. The 
French doctor, the Welsh parson, Nym with 
his somewhat tedious ** humours," the Host of 
the Garter with his favourite epithet hvHH' 
rooky and his affected sententiousness ; eveo 
Slender himself, who is one of the clever^^ 
pieces of portraiture in the play, all beloi^^ 
more to farce than to high comedy. 'TH* 
serious element, which is conspicuous in ^" 
the finer comedies of Shakespeare, is er^^ 
more subordinate in this play than in Tl*^ 
Comedy of Errors or The Taming of tt'^ 
Shrew. We see very little of the lovers Fe^' 
ton and Anne Page, on whom are bestow ^^ 
nearly all of the few touches of poetry fouO*^ 
in this play. The Merry Wives themselr^^ 
liave little to do witli sentiment. The ]e^^ 
lousy of Ford, which has been held by soi^^ 
critics to be so serious as to be out of keef^" 
ing with the rest of the story, is, trutli to tef* 
almost ridiculotis from its unreasonablene:^*' 
certainly it contains nothing of the tra^^^ 
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Btaff himself is subdued to the 
surroundings; his humour is not 
16 Two Parts of Henry IV. He 
e lost that unfailing readiness 
played alike in the tavern and 
field: that adroit self-possession 
lim in such good stead when 
)me mendacious flight of boast- 
some egregious piece of coward- 
. conspicuous deterioration of all, 
ixhibits that splendid shameless- 
i the former plays, we have been 
inst our consciences, to admire 
► censure in him. But, notwith- 
5 comparative defects, Tlie M.eTry 
^er remain one of the most per- 
3 of that lighter kind of comedy 
treated by the hand of genius, 
I bring ourselves to call farce, 
ly speaking, it may only deserve 

be no doubt that without Fal- 
r would never have existed, and 
ritten only for the puqxwe of in- 
t popular character among new 

new situations. Therefore, in 
' form any critical estimate of its 
ecessary first to determine what 
iny, The Merry Wives was in- 

author to have with regard to 

A careful examination of the 
jnvinces me that it was Shake- 
erate intention to make the Fal- 
[erry Wives, as much as possible, 
ionage from the Falstaff of Henry 
IS to have taken the utmost puns 
icidents of this play, in which the 
th the same names as those in 
3 of Henry IV. appear, from any 
ith the incidents of those two 
•romise to continue the character 

another play, made in the Epi- 
Henry IV., was a promise for 
peare himself, probably, was not 

His fellow-actors, who had an 
i theatre, were naturallv anxious 
which had proved so jKipular 
tied, if possible, to more account; 
it would aj)pear that they had 
uced a play which was not very 



successfuL^ Shakespeare might have, in a 
weak moment, consented to this proposal. 
But he was too much of an artist not to per- 
ceive that, after the cruel rebuff exj>erienced 
by Falstaff in the last act of II. Henry IV., 
at the hands of his former comrade and patron, 
the only thing left for him was to die. It 
would have been cruel in the author to have 
tried to make any more fun out of the poor 
old knight, after he had been offered as the 
hugest of holocausts on the altar of offended 
propriety. "Sweet Hal," the "madcap" 
prince, could not accomplish his transfor- 
mation into a respectable king without a 
violent j>aroxysm of indignant virtue; which, 
of course, must be at the cost of the humor- 
ous old sinner whom he had so long cher- 
ished in the warmth of his princely favour. 
But, having assisted at the moral regenera- 
tion of his jxitron by suffering so great and 
so public a humilation, the old knight could 
not be rei)resented, by the author of his exis- 
tence, as living on the royal bounty, and 
carrying on futile intrigues with the buxom 
matrons of W^indsor. No; Sliakespeiire, if 
little of a courtier, was too much of a gentle- 
man to refuse the request of his queen. He 
did, indeed, bring a Sir John Falstaff on 
the stage again. He represented him, not 
exactly in love perhaps, but in the pangs of 
unsuccessftil gallantry. He surrounded him 
again with the shadows of Bardolph and 
Pistol, and with a Mrs. Quickly, not the old 
hostess of Eastcheap. He substitute<l the tire- 
some Nym for the lively Poins. He did all 
this, and contrived a very charming setting 
for these old names with new faces; but he 
could not do violence to his own artistic sense 
by exhibiting the immortal hero of the Gads- 
hill robbery half smothered in a basket of 
dirty linen. The Jack Falstaff, formerly 
miscalled Oldcastle, who fought the hydra- 
headed rogues in buckram and played the 
king with such dignity before his scapegrace 
son, was laid to rest for ever, while the trum- 
pets were sounding to call together the small 
but brave army, which the " royal Hal," the 



1 " Be it known to yon. as It is very well, I wai Utely 
here in the end of a displeasing play, to pray yoor patience 
fur it and to promise you a better " (lines 8-11). 
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once " sweet boy " who now knew his old com- 
rade no longer, was leading to a victory 
destined to make his name immortal among 
the heroes of England. Broken in heart, no 
less than in health, the vain old man had 
)>a8sed away ; little lamented save by the few 
who could not forget that they had lived on the 
prodigality of his sins; sincerely mourned only 
by the fiery-nosed follower, who wished that 
he were with his old master, " wheresome'er he 
is, either in heaven or in hell 1" (Henry V. ii. 
3. 7, 8). There was no bringing that Falstaflf 
to life; and if such a feat of revivalism could 
have been done, would old Jack have con- 
demned the faitliful Baixlolph to the degra- 
dation of serving its a tapster? 

Flashes of the real Falstaff are occasionally 
seen in his namesake of Tlie Merrj' Wives; 
for instance, when he boldly owns that he has 
beaten Master Sliallow's men, killed his deer, 
and broken oj^n his lodge. "I have done 
all this: — thatisnowanswer'd"(i. 1. 118, 119); 
or when he says to Pistol : " think'st thou 
I'll endanger my soul gratis?" (ii. 2. 17, 18); 
or again in the same s|)eech: *^ it is as much 
as I can do to keep the terms of my lionour 
precise" (ii. 2. 24, 25); or when he declares 
that he abhors death by drowning, because 
" the water swells a man ; and what a thing 
should I have been when I had been swelled" 
(iii. 5. 18, 19); or, again, when protesting that, 
"if his wind were long enough to say his 
prayers" he would repent (iv. 5. 104, 105); or 
when he prides himself on the skill with which 
he impersonates Heme the hunter: "Speak I 
like Heme the hunter?" (v. 5. 32, 33); or in 
that most characteristic if somewhat shocking 
speech of his: "I think the devil will not 
have me damn'd, lest the oil that 's in me 
should set hell on fire" (v. 5. 40-42); or in his 
indignation at the clumsy chaff of Parson 
Evans: " *Seese' and Sputter'! have I lived to 
stand at the taunt of one that makes fritters 
of English?" (v. 5. 151-153). But we cannot 
recognize the Falstaff, that we know so well, 
in the old would-be gallant who lets himself 
be fooled so easilv bv two women; who bar- 
gains with Master Brook and tamely under- 
takes to play the pimp for him; or in the 
well-to-do knight who sits " at ten pounds a- 
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week " (i. 3. 8) and apparently pays up; vbo 
has money to lend Pistol {\L 2); nor when be 
is making a fine speech about Jove and £u- 
ropa (v. 5. 1-7). Still less can we reconcile 
Mistress Ford's description of this Sir John 
with old Jack Falstaff: "and yet he would 
not swear; pnds'd woman's modesty; and gave 
such orderly and well-behaved reproof to all 
uncomeliness, that I would have sworn his 
disposition would have gone to the truth of 
his words" (ii. 1. 58-63). The fat knight of 
the two older plays could never have been 
capable of such sustained h3rpocrisy as this 
description implies, any more than he would 
have made the speech about the fairies: "1 
was three or four times in the thought 
they were not fairies: and yet the guiltiness 
of my mind, the sudden surprise of my power*, 
drove the grossness of the foppery into a re- 
ceived belief, in despite of the teeth of all 
rhyme and reason, that they were fairies 
(v. 5. 129-135). 

Of the haste with which the play was writ- 
ten evidence will appear in some of the detail* 
of the main plot. Falstaff seems to have kno'*'^ 
Mrs. Ford very well, but Mrs. Page says tb*^ 
"he hath not been thrice in my company " (ii- 1* 
26, 26). It is curious that, Mrs. Ford and Mi*- 
Page being represented as almost inseparable^ 
Falstaff should have seen so very little of MJ®- 
Page, and should have been apparently ^^ 
ignorant as regards her great friendship witb 
Mrs. Ford; for surely he never would hi^^'^ 
written the same letter to both these matron* 
had he known they were on such very in**' 
mate terms. Again, the introduction of tb^ 
episode in which Ford passes himself off ^ 
Brook, and gives Falstaff money in order ^^ 
pimp for him with his own wife, is an iu^*' 
dent which I cannot help regretting tl>^* 
Shakespeare ever introduced. It seems mc»r^ 
like a reminiscence of the Cent Nouvelles, of ^ 
the much later Contes de la Heine de Navai"*"^ 
than of the English country life which Shal^^' 
speare is depicting. It lowers Falstaff un^*^' 
cessarily; and its only excuse is that it aer^''^^ 
to create a situation which is, certainh^^ ^ 
tempting one to a dramatist, namely, the sc^^^ 
where Falstaff describes his reception by 
Ford to her husband without knowing 
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speaking. We may observe here, 
, that nothing can well be meaner 
iduct of Ford in the last act, when 
s over Falstaff with an insolence 
wn contemptible conduct certainly 
rrant; tells him that the twenty 
ioney which he, as Master Brook, 
upon Falstaff must be paid, and 
absolutely arrested his horses for 
[Jnless this wa» meant for a joke, 
makes Ford's character more des- 
i it was before. Perhaps no more 
sage occurs in the play, allowing 
rity, than Page's rebuke to this 
I of a husband (iv. 4. 11, 12): 

not as Extreme in submissiou 
in offence. 

ly to suspect his wife without the 
use, and to resort to the meanest 
rder to spy upon her movements; 
mvicted of something worse than 
full of grovelling apologies. One 
he creature's repentance is worth 
hat Mrs. Ford will do well to keep 
nd over him for the rest of their 

• 

acter of Page is one of the best 
B play. He is a thoroughly manly, 
iirdy Englishman of the middle 
I shrewd mind and a warm heart, 
le supposed intrigue of Falstaff in 
irit; in fact one cannot bring one's 
re that either of the husbands could 
auch to fear from the awkward 
this leviathan lover. A very little 
mning and a very small stock of 
ess would have served to keep the 
at a proper distance; though, no 
jither of the Merry Wives become 
[staff would have made her " my 
>ut any scruple. Indeeil some such 
lis life, in which he might have 
wieldy slave of some fair middle- 
b in petticoats, would have cou- 
i as good a moral as the extreme 
9 to which he is subjected in this 
most seems as if some busybody 
;hed Shake8j)eare for the lenient 
ch he had dealt with the moral 



failings of old Jack Falstaff; and that, conse- 
quently, in the second Falstaff of The Merry 
Wives the fat old sinner was to be made, 
willy nilly, the means of pointing a moral. 
However, Shakespeare's mercy got the better 
of him in the end ; after his ducking in the 
Thames, and the drubbing he got as the fat 
woman of Brentford, and the final beating 
and pinching in Windsor Park, we are happy 
to find that Mrs. Page, who bears no malice 
for the compliment paid to her matronly 
charms, invites the whole party, including 
Falstaff, to go home and spend a merry and 
friendly evening over the fire. 

Of the other characters Slender and Parson 
Evans are most deserving of notice. Mr. 
Cowden Clarke has well compared Slender 
with Sir Andrew Aguecheek. One of the 
very best scenes in the play is that part of 
act i. scene 1 in which Sir Hugh Evans and 
Shallow introduce the subect of the proposed 
marriage between Anne Page and Slender. 
The obstinacy with which the latter stands 
on his dignity, and the absurd self-conceit 
with which he graciously promises to marry 
Anne, as if he had only to ask to be accepted, 
forms a very amusing contrast to his sheejv 
ishness in her presence; though, even then, his 
self-conceit does not desert him, as he trots 
out all his supposed accomplishments, and 
clumsily boasts of his wealth and his great 
courage. But, in spite of his affected reluc- 
tance to commence the courtship, and of his 
feeble efforts to maintain his self-imjwrtance, 
no sooner has he seen Anne Page than he falls 
hopelessly in love with her. When we next 
see him all he can say is " Sweet Anne Page ! " 
But when it comes to the actual wooing of 
her, he again stands on his dignity, and affects 
indifference as to whether Anne accepts him 
or not. Amie certainly fully appreciates him 
when she says: " Good mother, do not marry 
me to yond fool" (iii. 4. 87, 88). As Slender is 
but a sketch, we see little enough of him; and 
after all he is a mere dim shadow by the side 
of such a finished portrait as Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek. Nor do the verbal mistakes that 
Slender makes— after the fashion of Dogberry 
— in the first scene in which he is introduced, 
seem very consistent with his character. It 
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is quite natural that Slender should say many 
foolish things, and tliat he should misapply 
any proverb that he might quote; but such a 
mistake as ** dissolved, and dissolutely" (i. 1. 
259, 260) for "resolved and resolutely," seems 
scarcely worthy of him. Sir Hugh Evans is 
indeed a curious portrait of a pai'son. Con- 
sidering the age in which he lived, one might 
think that Shakespeare intended to have a 
good-humoured laugh at the clergy of the 
Reformed Religion. But one would not have 
thought that Church liad been established 
long enough to have many careless and easy- 
going members amongst its priesthood. Sir 
Hugh seems rather to belong to the eigh- 
teenth than to the sixteenth century. The 
First Quarto, with unconscious satire, calls him 
"the Welsh knight;" and, certainly, some of 
his occupations seem more those of a knight 
tlian of a parson. He is ready to fight a duel; 
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but, on the other hand, he is ready 
peace between Shallow and Falstaff 
reaily to defy Dr. Caius before witn< 
1); but not until he has whispere 
aside: " I desire you in friendship, ai 
one way or other make you amend 
88-90). He is not above having a 
match-making, which, perhaps, is a m 
without his province as a clergyman, 
many good points; he is forgiving ej 
warn the Host of the Garter aga 
"cozen-gennans" who had "cozened 
hosts of Readings, of Maidenhead, 
brook, of horses and money" (iv. 5. 7 
8[)ite of the trick which the host pLi 
about the duel, when, as Sir Hugh sj 
has made us his vlouting-stog" (iii. 1. 
In fact he talks of revenge; but 
comes to the point, he exacts his veng 
a purely Christian manner. 
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^B;!fE I. fViiuhor. Before Paffe'i Aoiue. 
^*'w Justice Shallow, Slesdbr, and Sir 

HlOH EVAMB, 

^/•al. Sir Hugh, peraiuule roe not; I will 
"•^Ve a Star-t!haml>er tuntter of it: if he were 
^'^ty Sir John FalHt-ilTH, he Hhall not nbuse 
**<Jliert Shallow, e»qu ire. 

'Iltii. In the couuty of Gloster, justice of 
'*^ace juid coram.^ 

•Shut. Ay, ('ouain Sleniler, and curi-nlomm? 

Slen. Ay, and ralo-hiraia' too; niiil a gentle- 
'^aii bom, maxter jiaraon; who writes himself 
**^ii/trro* — iu any bill, wnrrant, quittance, or 
*tligation, armigem* 11 

Shot. Ay, that I do; And have done any 
-Kme these three hundretl yeara. 

><ien. All hi« succemors gone liefore him 
'^athdone't; and &II hisnnceators that come 



"^ (hi relit 
^nit, ■ gmtlami 



DQ Of CuttoM ntttlontw, % 
I nl rsdifiirum, i.>. (kMP*)') 



after him may : [tiny may give the dozen white 
lutett* in their niat.' IT 

.shal. It ia an ol<l ci>at.< 

Eifint. The dozen white lonaes do become 
an old coat' well; it agraes well, passant; it is; 
a familiar beaxt to man, and signifies — love, ii 

Shal The luee^ is the fresh fish; the salt fish 
is on old coat \ 

lH'tn.'^ I may quarter, cozl < 

Shal. You may, by marrying. 

Evan*. It is marring indeed, if hequarterit 

Shot, Not a whit. 

Eva HI. Yes, py 'r hidy; if he has a quarter 
of your coat, there is but three skirts for your- 
self, ill my simple conjectures; but that is all 
one. If Sir John Falstaff have committed dis- 
paragements unto you, I am of the church, 
and will be glail to do my benevolence to 
make utoiiemeiits and compremisee between 

^Shal. The Council' shall hear it; itisariot 



u(-pLlcs(tli« Hth). 
• CDat=mnnarlil tMuinsi. 
I Tkt CMiiKtl, i.t. Privy ConiicIL 
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5 Ei'ans. It is not meet the Council* hear a 
'riot; there is no fear of Got in a riot: the 
' Council,* look you, shall desire to hear the fear 
' of Got, and not to hear a riot; take your viza- 
raents* in that. ] 

ShaL Ha! o' my life, if I were young again, 
the sword should end it. 4i 

Evans. It is potter that friends ia the sword, 
and end it : and there is also another device 
in my prain, w^hich peradventure prings goot 
discretions with it: — there is Anne Page, 
which is daughter to Master George Page, 
which is pretty virginity. 

Slen. Mistress Anne Page ! She has brown 
hair, and speaks small like a woman. 

Evans. It is that fery person for all the 
'orld, as just as you will desire; and seven 
hundreds pomids of moneys, and gold, and 
silver, is her grandsire upon his death's-bed 
(Got deliver to a joyful resurrections I) give, 
when she is able to overtake seventeen years 
old : it were a goot motion' if we leave our 
pribbles and prabbles,* and desire a marriage 
between Master Abraham and Mistress Anne 
Page. 

ShaL Did her grandsire leave her seven 
hundred pound? 60 

Evans. Ay, and her father is make her a 
petter penny. 

Shal. I know the young gentlewoman; she 
has good gifts. 

Evans. Seven hundred pounds and possi- 
bilities is g(X)t gifts. 

Shal. Well, let us see honest Master Page. 
Is Falstaff there? 

Evans. Shall I tell you a lie? I do despise 
a liar as I do despise one that is ftolse, or as I 
despise one that is not tnie. The knight, Sir 
John, is there ; and, I beseech you, be ruled 
by your well-willers. I will peat the door for 
Master Page. [Knocks'\ What, ho ! Got pleas 
your house here ! 

Page. [Entering from house] Who's there? 

Evans. Here is Got's plessing, and your 
friend, and Justice Shallow; and here young 



> The Council, i.e. Privy Council. 

s VizamenU, i.e. advisements =cnn8ideratioii. 

* Jfofion=prupo8aL 

* Pribbles and prabbUi, coined words = idle prattling 
and quarrelling. 
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Master Slender, that peradventnres shall tell 
yoa another tale, if matters grow to your lik- 
ings. 79 

Page. I am glad to see your worships weU. 
I thank you for my venison. Master Shallow. 

Shal. Master Page, I am glad to see you: 
much good do it your good heart ! I wish'd 
your venison better; it was ill kilPd. — How 
doth good Mistress Page? — ^and I thank you 
always with my heart, la I with my heart 

Page. Sir, I thank you. 

Shal. Sir, I thank you; by yea and no, I da 

Page. I am glad to see you, good Master 
Slender. 90 

Slen. How does your fallow® greyhound, sir? 
I heard say he was outrun on CotsalL® 

Page. It could not be judg'd, sir. 

Sien. You '11 not confess, you '11 not confesa 

Shal. That he will not — Tis your fault, 
't is your fault: — 't is a good dog. 

Page. A cur, sir. 

Shal. Sir, he 's a good dog, and a fair dog: 
can there be more said? he is good and fair. — 
Is Sir John Falstaff here? 100 

Page. Sir, he is within; and I would I could 
do a good office between you. 

Evans. It is spoke as a Christians ought to 
speak. 

Shal. He hath wrong'd me. Master Page. 

Page. Sir, he doth in some sort confess it 

Shal. If it be confess'd, it is not redress'd: 
is not that so. Master Page ? He hath wrong'd 
me; indeed he hath; — at a word, he hath; — 
believe me: Robert Shallow, enquire, saith he 
is wrong'd. 

Page. Here comes Sir John. 111 

Enter Sir John Falstatf, Bardolph, 
Nym, and Pistol. 

Fal. Now, Master Shallow, — you'll com- 
plain of me to the king? 

Shal. Knight, you have beaten my men, 
kill'd my deer, and broke open my lodge. 

Fal. But not kiss'd your keeper's daughter? 

Shal. Tut, a pinl^ this shall be answer'd. 

Fal. I will answer it straight; I have done 
all this: — that is now answer'd. 

» Fallow, pale red, or yellow. 

> On CotscUl, i.e. on the Cots wold (hilltX 

7 A pin, i.e. a matter of no conseqnenoe. 
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Council^ shall know this. 120 
■e better for you if it were known 
ou '11 be laugh'd at. 
uca verboj^ Sir John, goot worts, 
worts!' good cabbage. — Slender, 
r head: what matter have you 

ry, sir, I have matter in my head 
and against your cony-catching* 
lolph, Nyni, and Pistol; they 
► the tavern and made me drunk, 
d pick'd ray jxKjket 
reateninglif to Sleruler, half draw- 
ou Banbury cheese ! ** 130 

it is no matter. 

ating Bardolph] How now, Me- 
! 

it is no matter. 

tating Pistol] Slice, I say ! pattca, 
! that 's my humour, 
re 's Simple, my man ? — can you 

ace, I pray you. — Now let us 
There is three umpires in this 
nderstand ; that is, Master Page, 
iter Page; and there is myself, 
;lf ; and the three party is, lastly 
line host of the Garter, 
three, to hear it and end it be- 

ry goot: I will make a prief^ of 
e-book; and we will afterwards 
I cause with as great discreetly as 

I- 

incitif/] He hears with ears. 150 
J tevil and his tam ! what phrase 
bears with ear"? why, it is alfec- 

l, did you pick Miuster Slender's 

by these gloves, did he — or I 
it never come in mine own great 
n else — of seven groats in mill- 

ie. the Privy Council. 
, few words. 

panningly=coIewort, cabbage. 
(^= cheating. 

!«e, a vulgar phrase applied to a lean per- 
tttca, pauca, i.e. jmuca verba, te'w words. 
ief » a memorand urn. 



sixpences,® and two Edward shovel-boards,' 
that cost me two shilling and two pence a- 
piece of Yead^^ Miller, by these glovea n;i 

Fal. Is this true. Pistol? 

Evans, No; it is false, if it is a pick-purse. 

Pist. [Going u^ to Evans] Ha, thou mountain- 
foreigner I — Sir John and master mine, 
I combat challenge of this latten bilbo. ^^ — 
Word of denial in thy labras" here; 
Woi-d of denial: froth and scum, thou liestl 

Slen. By these gloves, then, 't was he. 

[To y^m, 

Xym, Be avis'd, sir, and pass good hu- 
mours: I will say "marry trap" with you, if 
you run the nuthook's" humour on me; that is 
the very note of it. 

Slen. By this hat, then, he in the red face 
had it; for though I cannot remember what I 
did when you made me drunk, yet I am not 
altogether an ass. 

Fal, What say you. Scarlet and John ? ^* 

Bard. Why, sir, for my part, I say the 
gentleman had drunk himself out of his five 
sentences, — iso 

Evans, It is his five senses: fie, what the 
ignorance is I 

Bard, And being fap,^* sir, was, aa they say, 
cashier'd;^* and so conclusions pass'd the 
careires.*^ 

JSlen, Ay, you spake in Latin then too; but 
't is no matter: I '11 ne'er be drunk whilst I live 
again, but in honest, civil, godly comjjany, for 
this trick: if I be drunk, I '11 be drunk with 
those that have the fear of God, and not with 
drunken knavea 190 

Evans, So Got 'udge me, that is a virtuous 
mind. 

Fal, You hear all these matters denied, 
gentlemen; you hear it 

[Pistol, Bardolph, and Nym retire v}^ 
stage. 



> MUl'trirpeneeMf i.e. mllled-sixpences. 

* Edward shovel-boardt, coins used in the game of 
shovel-board. w Fead= Ned. 

It Latten bilbo, sword of base metal. 
IS Labraa, lips. 

IS Nuthook, cant word for a bailiff. 
>4 Scarlet and John, an allosion to Bardolph's red face. 
1* Fap= drunk. 

i« Cashiered, eased of his cash; had his pockets emptied, 
n Pass'd the eareiret. See note 1& 
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Enter Anne Page, with, wine; Mistress 
Ford and Mistri^ Page. 

Page, Nay, daughter, cany the wine in; 
we'll drink within. [Exit Anne Page. 

Slen, O heaven I this is Mistress Anne Page. 
Page, How now, Mistress Ford ! los 

Fal, Mistress Ford, by my troth, you are 
very well met: by your leave, good mistresa 

[Kisses her. 
Page. Wife, bid these gentlemen welcome. 
[Exeunt Falstaff, Mrs. Ford, and Mrs. 
Page into house. 
— Come, we have a hot venison-pasty to din- 
ner: come, gentlemen, I hope we shall drink 
down all unkinduess. 

[Exeunt into house all except Shallow, 
Slender, and Evans. Bardolph, Pis- 
tol, and Nym touch their sword hilts 
ineaningly as they pass Slender. 
Slen. I had rather than forty sliillings I 
had my Book of Songs and Sonnets here. 

Enter Simple. 

How now. Simple! where have you been? I 
must wait on myself, must I ? You have not 
the Book of Riddles about you, have you ? 

Sim. Book of Riddles! why, did you not 
lend it to Alice Shortcake upon All-hallow- 
mas last, a fortnight afore Michaelmas? 

Shal. CJome, coz; come, coz; we stay for you. 
A word with you, coz; marry, this, coz; — 
there is, as 't were, a tender, a kind of tender, 
made afar off by Sir Hugh here. Do you im- 
derstand me? 

Slen. Ay, sir, you shall find me reasonable; 
if it be so, I shall do that that is reason. 

Shal. Nay, but understand me. 

Slen. So I do, sir. 220 

Evans. Give ear to his motions,^ Master 
Slender: I will description the matter to you, 
if you be capacity of it. 

Slen. Nay, I will do as my cousin Shallow 
says: I pray you, pardon me: he's a justice 
of peace in his country, simple though I stand 
here, 

Evans. But that is not the question: the 
question is concerning your marriage. 

1 lfo(u>iu=prop<wa]«. 
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Shal. Ay, there 's the point, sii*. 

Evans. Marry, is it; the very point of it; 
to Mistress Anne Page. ^1 

Slen. Why, if it be so, I will marry her 
upon any reasonable demands. 

Evans. But can you affection the 'oiuan! 
Let us command to know that of your mouth 
or of your lips; for divers philosophers hold 
that the lips is parcel'^ of the mouth. There- 
fore, precisely, can you carry your good will 
to the maid ? 

Shal. Cousin Abraham Slender, can you 
love her? 240 

Slen. I hope, sir, I will do as it shall be- 
come one that would do reason. 

Evans. Nay, Got's lords and his ladies, you 
must speak positable, if you can carry U«^ 
your desires towards her. 

Shal. That you must. Will you, upon good 
dowry, marry her? 

Slen. I will do a greater thing than tl^^ 
upon your request, cousin, in any reason. 

Shal. Nay, conceive me, conceive me, ew^ 
coz: what I do is to pleasure you, coz. C^^^ 
you love the maid? 

Slen. I will marry her, sir, at your requ 
but if there be no great love in the beginni-^*^' 
yet heaven may decrease it upon better ^' 
quaintance, when we are married and I 
more occasion to know one another; I hcr^l* 



.ve 



pt: 



2^ 
'01 



upon familiarity will grow more conte: 
but if you say, "marry her," I will 
her; that I am freely dissolved, and 
solutely. 

Evans. It is a fery discretion answer; 
the fauP is in the *ort "dissolutely:" the 
is, according to our meaning, "resolutely: ^ ' 
his meaning is goot. 

Shal. Ay, I think my cousin meant weL- ^^ 

Slen. Ay, or else I would I might be han^ o ' 
la! 

Shal. Here comes fair Mistress Anne. 

Re-enter Anne FAQEfrom hou$e. 

Would I were young for your sake, Mist^^^^^ 
Anne! 

Anne. The dinner is on the table; my 
ther desires your worships' company. 
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J. "Od's pleased will ! I will not be ab- 
: the grace. 

Extttitt Hhallovr und Ecami into Aoute. 
. Will 't p]vaae your woniliip to come 



Sleti. No, I ttuuik you, forsooth, beortily ; I 
am very well 

Aiitic. The dinner attendfl you, air. 

.%•>!. I am not a-hitngiy, I thank you, fot- 
Hooth. — Go, sinah, tor all you are my man, go 
wait upon iny cousin Shjiliow. [Aj-ii Sinipie.] 
A justice nf |>ejice Bometime may be beholding 




'riend for a man.— I keep but three 
i a boy yet, till my uiother be dead: 
it thuughl yet I live like a poor gen- 

I may not go in without your wor- 
ey will not sit till you come. 
I' faith, I 'II eat nothing; I thank 
nuch as though I did. :»i 

I pray you, hit, walk in. 
I had rntlier walk here, I thank you. 
ri my Hhin th' (Ither day with ]>liiying 
1 and dagger with a master of fence, — 
eneya' for a ilisli of stewed ]>runea; 
my troth, I cannot abide the smell of 

1 FinMy. t boot ■( fcDclDg. 



M? 



Anne. I think there are, sir; I heard them 
talk'd of. SOI 

Slen. I love the sport well; but 1 shall as 
soon quarrel at it as any man in England. — 
Yon are afraid, if you see the bear loose, are 
you not? 

.411116. Ay, indeed, sir. 

JSlea. That's meat and drink to me, now. I 
have seen Sackersou loose twenty times, and 
have taken him by the chain; but, I warrant 
you, the women have so cried and shriek'd at 
it, that it pa88'd:~but women, indeed, cannot 
abide 'em; they are very ill-favour'd rough 
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Re-enter Page from hottse. 

Page. Come, gentle Master Slender, come; 
we stay for you. 

Slen. I '11 eat nothing, I thank you, sir. 

Page, By cock and pie, you shall not choose, 
sir! come, come. 

Slen. Nay, pray you, lead the way. 

Page. Come on, sir. 

*S7e«. Mistress Anne, yourself shall go first 

Anne. Not I, sir; pray you, keep oil 821 

Slen. Truly, I will not go first; truly, la! I 
will not do you that wrong. 

Anne. I pray you, sir. 

Slen. I '11 rather be unmannerly than trou- 
blesome. You do yourself wrong, indeed, la ! 

[Exeunt liUo house. 

r Scene II. The same. 

Enter Sir Hugh Evans and Simple. 

Evans. Go your ways, and ask of Doctor 

; Cains' house which is the way: and there 

dwells one Mistress Quickly, which is in the 

manner of his nurse, or his try nurse, or his 

I cook, or his laundry, his washer, and his 

wringer. 

Sim. Well, sir. 

Evans. Nay, it is petter yet. — Give her this 
letter; for it is a 'oman that altogether 's ac- 
quaintance with Mistress Anne Page: and the 
letter is, to desire and require her to solicit 
your master's desires to Mistress Anne Page. 
I pray you, be gone: I will make an end of 
my dinner; there 's pippins and seese^ to come. 

[Exeunt. ] 

Scene III. A room in the Garter Inn. 

Enter Falstaff, Host, Bardolph, Ntm, 
Pistol, and Robin. 

Fal. Mine host of the Carter, — 

Host. What says my bully -rook? speak 
scholarly and wisely. 

Fal. Truly, mine host, I must turn away 
some of my followers. 

Host. Discanl, bully-Hercules; cashier: let 
them wag; trot, trot 

1 St€se, i.e. cheese. 
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Fai. I sit at* ten pounds a- week. 

Host. Thou 'rt an emperor, Ciesar, Keisar, 
and Pheezar. I will entertain Bardolph; he 
shall draw, he shall tap: said I well, bollT- 
Hector] 

Fal. Do so, good mine host 

Host. I have spoke; let him follow.— Let 
me see thee froth and lime: I am at a i^ord; 
follow. [£n<. 

Fal. Bardolph, follow him. A tapster is a 
good trade: an old cloak makes a new jerkin; 
a wither'd serving-man a fresh tapster. Go; 
adieu« 20 

Bard. It is a life that I have desired: I will 
thrive, 

Pist. O base Hungarian wight! wilt thou 
the spigot wield 1 [Exit Bardoiph. 

Ni/m. He was gotten in drink: is not the 
humour conceited? His mind is not heroic, 
and there 's the humour of it 

Fal. I am glad I am so acquit of this tinder- 
box: his thefts were too open; his filching 
was like an unskilful singer, — he kept not tim^— 

Npn. The gooil humour is to steal at ^^- 
minim's rest. 3. "^ 

Pist. " Convey" the wise it call. " Steal! ^^^ 
foh! a fico for the phrase I 

Fal. Well, sir, I am almost out at heeU 

Pist. Why, then, let kibes* ensue. 

Fal. There is no remedy; I must conjr' 
catch ;^ I must shift 

Pist. Young ravens must have food. 

Fal. Which of you know Ford of thistown*— ' 

Pist. I ken the wight: he is of substaDC^^ 
good. 

Fal. My honest lads, I will tell you w 
I am about 

Pist. Two yards, and more. 

Fal. No quips now, Pistol: — ^indeed, I 
in the waist two yards about; but I am no*^ 
about no waste; I am about thrift Briefly t -* 
do mean to make love to Ford's wife: I sp^ 
entertainment in her; she discourses, 8*^* 
carves, she gives the leer of invitation: I ^^ . 
construe the action of her familiar style; s^^^^ 
the hardest voice of her behaviour, to be H^**^ 
lish'd rightly, is, " I am Sir John FalstaflT^-' 

« / iU cU, t e. my expenses are. « Aeq^iit qf, rid ^^ \ 
4 Kibu, Bores on the heeL * Cony-^oeeA, i«. cb^^ 
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hath studied her well, and trans- 
ill, out of honesty into English. 
]lie anchor is deep: will Uiat hu- 

1 

¥, the report g<:>es she has all the 
husband's purse — he hath a legion 

GO 

i many devils entertain ; and, " To 

ay I.] 

le humour rises; it is good : humour 

els. 

ave wTit me here a letter to her: 

mother to Pago's wife, wlio even 

me good eyes too, exaniin'd my 

nost judicious a'illiads;* sometimes 

)f her vit*w gilde<l my foot, some- 

ortly belly. — 

ide to yt/fii.] Then diil the sun on 

inc. 70 

iiank thee for that humour. — 

ihe did so course o'er my exteriors 

i greedy intention, that the ai){>e- 

eye did seem to scorch me up like 

glass! Here's another letter to 

iars the purse too; she is a regit »n 

all gold and bounty. I will l)e 
t them both, and they sh<'ill be ex- 
> me; they shall be my East and 
8, and I will trade to them lx>th. 
riving letter] Gro bear thou this letter 

Page; [to Xi/in^giinnij letter] and 
o Mistress Ford: we will thrive, 
11 thrive. 

dl I Sir Pandanis of Troy In^come, 
y side wear steel? then, Lucifer 
1 ! [6'ta'vf hack the hotter and stalks 

jxjmftoushf atrai/. 
pill run no l)ase humour: here, tjike 
r-letU.*r: \jjinng hark the letter] I 
le haviour of repu tuition. 

[(ioes to Pistol. 
Rofnn] Hold, sirrali, bear you these 
tightly; 89 

Y pinnace to these golden shores. — 

[E.vit IMin. 
nee, avaunt I [Drires them round 
vanish like hailstones, go; 

glances. 

isobeator, a» oflBcial who collected for- 



Trudge, plod, away o' th' hoof; seek shelter, 
pack! 92 

Falstaff will learn the humour of the age, 
French thrift, you rogues; myself and skirted 
page. [Exit. 

Pist. Let vultures gripe thy guts! for gourd' 
and fullam^ hold, 
And high^ and low* beguile the rich and poor: 
Tester* I '11 have in jwuch when thou slialt lack, 
Base Phrygian Turkl 

iVym. I have openitions in my head, which 
be humours of revenge. 

Pist. Wilt thou revenge? lOO 

^^m. By welkin and her star! 
Pist. With wit or steel ? 
j.Vym. With both the hiunours, I: 
I will discuss the humour of this love to Page. 
Pist. And I to Fonl shall eke unfold 
How Falstatr, varlet vile. 
His dove will prove, his gold will hold. 
And his soft couch detile. 
J[^yym. My humour shall not cool: I will 
incense Page to deal with jKiison; I will jios- 
sess him with yellowness,'' for the revolt of , 
mine is dangerous: tliat is my true humour. 

Pist. Tliou art the Mars of malcontents: I 
second thee; troop on I] [Exeunt. 

Scene IV. ^i room in Doctor Cains' s house. 

Enter Mistress Quickly and Simple. 
Quick. What, John Rugby! 

Enter Rugbt. 

I pray thee, go to the casement, and see if you 
can see my master. Master Doctor Caius, 
coming. If he do, i* faith, and find any body 
in the house, here will be an old* abusing of 
God's {Kitience and the king's English. 

Rug. I '11 go watch. 

Quick. Go; and we'll have a jKisset for't 
soon at night, in faith, at the latter end of a 
sea-coal fire. [Exit Rvghy.] An honest, 
willing, kind fellow, as ever servjuit shall 
come in house withal; and, I warrant you, no 



* Gourd, m cant term for false dice. 

* Fidlam, a kind of falne dice. 

s Uigh for A^A men, low for Imp men; cant terms for 

loaded dice. * Tester, a coin of tlie Talue of sixpence. 

T Yellowness, Jealousy. * O^d- great, abandant 
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tell-tale nor no breed-bate:t his worat fault ia, I 
that he is given to prayer; he is something 
peeviah' that way; but nobodj but baa his 
fault ;^but let that pass.— Peter Simfde you 
Haj jour name ia? 

Sim. Ay, for fault of a better. 

Quid. And Uaater Slender's your masterl 



Sim. Ay, foraooth. 

Quid. Does he not wear a great mmcl 
beard, like a glover's paring-knifel n 

Sim. No, forsooth: he hath but a little »« 
face, with a little yellow beard,— a cuk- 
coloiir^d beard. 

Quid. A aoftly-spriglited^ man, is he not) 




^I'm. Ay, forsooth: but he is as tall a man 
of his hands* as any ia between this and tue 
head; he hath fought with a warrener.' 

QuicL How say you)— O, I should remember 
him: does he not hold up his head, as it were, 
and strut in his gait? si 

Sim. Yes, indeed, does he. 

Quid. Well, heaven send Anne Page no 
worse fortimel Tell Master Parson Evans I 
will do what I can fur your master: Anne is a 
good girl, and I wiah — 



1 Biwd-fcfflM, ODB who UDH 


iqnureU. 


tPttruh.to<,lM. 




•S^lll,^phgl,ltd.U.»(,n. 


■tared. gcQtle. 


*T«tt. . . qfhi,kan<U.i. 


•troD(t»nd»ctir«. 


' Wtrrtnir. Uw Itf *per ol * 


winen. 



Re-tnter RnafiT. 

Rug. Out, alas! here comes my master. 

Qaid. We ehaU aU be shent.^ '{Ecti /tu</bv 
^Run in here, good young man; go into th 
closet: he will not stay long. [Shutt Simp 
ill the cicwrf.}— What, John Riigby! Joh: 
what, John, I say! Go, John, go inquire fi 
my master; I doubt he be not well, that t 
comes not home. {Sing 

And down, dawn, adawa-a, Jte. 

Enter Doctor Caiub. 
Caiia. Vat is you xing) I do not like dei 
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toys. Pray you, go and vetch me in my 
closet une boUine verde, — a box, a greeu-a box: 
do intend^ vat I speak? a green-a box. 4S 

Quick, Ay, forsooth; I '11 fetch it you. — 
[Jiuif] I am glad he went not in himself: if 
he had found the young man, he would have 
been horn-mad.' — [(Joes to closet, 

Caiui. Fey /e, /e, fe ! ma foi, U fait fort 
ckaud} Je nCen vais d la cour^ — la (/rande 
afaire.* 

Qmck. [Coming down from closet vrith green 
hot] Is it this, sir? 

Caius, Out; metsludans mon i>ocket: depichef 
quickly. — Vere Is dat knave Rugby? 

Q^ick. What, John Rugby! John! 

Re-enter Ruqby. 

jfti^. Here, sir. 

Oot^ Tou are John Rugby, and you are 
Jick Bugby. Ck>me, take-a your ra[>ier, and 
MBie after my heel to de court 62 

Butg* T is ready, sir, here in the i>orcL 

CMml By my trot, I tarry too long. — 'Od's 
Da! ^ai^ovhlU!^ dere is some Hinipies in 
^ dont^ dat I vill not for de varld I shall 
^▼a behind [Going to closet. 

^md[. A.J me, he'll find the young man 
tore, and be mad ! 

CaiuM, diabUy diahlef vat is in my closet? 
iUainy! larronH [Pulling Simple out,] — 
Ligby, my rapier I 72 

f/uicL Good master, be content 
Caius, Verefore shall I be content-a? 
<^ick. The young man is an honest man. 

Caiiu, Vat shall de honest man do in my 
iMety dere is no honest man dat shall come 

my closet 

^icL I beseech you, be not so phlegmatic, 
^ar the truth of it: he came of an errand to 
« from Parson Hugh. 81 

Caius, VelL 

Sim, Ay, forsooth; to desire her to — 

Quick. Peace, I pray you. 

Caius, Peace-a your tongue. — Speak-a your 
Ue. 

^Do intend^ Le. do you hear. 

'ffom-mad, mad with Jealousy. 

• " My faith, it is rcry wanu." 

* " I am going to the court- important business." 

' " Yes; put it in my pocket; malce haste." 

* " What have I forgotten?" 7 i^rron, thief. 



Sim. To desire this honest gentlewoman, 
your maid, to speak a good word to Mistress 
Anne Piige for my master in the way of 



marriage. 



Quick. This is all, indeed, la! but I '11 ne'er 
put my finger in the fire, and need not 9i 

Caiiis. Sir Hugh send-a you? — Rugby, baillez 
me* some paper.— [TV? Simple] Tarry you a 
little-a while. 

[Rugby brings paper; Caius goes to table 
at backy and writes. 

Quick. [Asu-le to Si)n.] I am glad he is so 
quiet: if he had been thoroughly moved, you 
should have heard him so loud and so melan- 
choly.— But notwithstanding, man, I '11 do you 
your master what good I can: and the very 
yea and the no is, the French doctor, my 
master, — I may call him my nuister, look you, 
for I keep his house; and 1 wash, wring, brew, 
bake, scour, dress meat and drink, make the 
Iwds, and do all myself, — 

Sim. T is a great charge to come under one 
botly's hand. los 

Quick. Are you avis'd o' that? you shall 
find it a great charge: and to be up early and 
<lown lat^; — but notwitlistanding, to tell you 
in your e.ar, — I would have no words of it, — 
my master himself is in love with Mistress 
Anne Page: but notwithstanding that, I know 
Anne's mind, — that 's neither here nor there. 

Caius. [Coming down with letter to Simple] 
You jack'nai>e, — give-adis letter to Sir Hugh; 
by gar, it is a shalleuge: I vill cut his troat in 
de park ; and I vill teach a scurvy j<ack-a-nape 
priest to meddle or make:— you may be gone; 
it is not goo<l you tiirry here:— by gar, I vill 
cut all his two stones; by gar, he shall not have 
a stone to trow at his d<»g. [Ejcit Sifnple. 

Quick. Alas, he si)eaks but for his friend. 120 

Caius. It is no matter-a for dat: — do not you 
tell-a me dat I shall have Anne Page for my- 
self? — by gar, I vill kill de Jack priest; and 
I have api)ointe<l mine host of de Jarteer to 
measure our weapon: — by gar, I vill myself 
have Aime Page. 

Quick. Sir, the maid loves you, and all shall 
be welL We must give folks leave to prate: 
wliat, the good-jer!' I2d 

* RaUUz iM, i.e. give me. 

» What, the goodjer! 8«e note 42. 

Ill 
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Caius. Rugby, come to de court vit me. — 
By gar, if I have not Anne Page, I shall turn 
your head out of my door. — Follow my heels, 
Rugby. 133 

Quick, You shall have Anne — [Exeunt Cuius 
and y]fM(9r6^]— fool's-head of your own! No, 
I know Anne's mind for that: never a woman 
in Windsor knows more of Anne's mind than 
I do; nor can do more than I do with her, I 
thank heaven. 

Feiit. [Within] Who 's within there? ho! 

Quid'. Who's there, I trow?^ Come near 
the house, I pray you. i4i 

Enter Fentok. 

Fcnt, How now, good woman; how dost 
thou? 

Quick, The better that it pleases your good 
worship to ask. 

FetU. What news? how does pretty Mistress 
Anne ? 

Quick, In truth, sir, and she is pretty, and 
lionest, and gentle; and one that is your friend, 
I can tell you that by the way; I praise heaven 
for it. 151 

Fent. Shall I do any good, think'st thou? 
.shall I not lose my suit? 



Quick. Troth, sir, all is in his hi 
but notwithstanding. Master Fen 
swoni on a book, she loves you.- 
your worship a wart above your e; 

FetU. Yes, marry, have I; what 

Quick. Well, thereby hangs a 
faith, it is such another Nan; — bi 
an honest maid as ever broke brea 
an hour's talk of that wart: — I 
laugh but in that maid's comji 
indeed, she is given too much to al 
musing: but for you — well, go ta 

Fent. W^ell, I sliall see her to-c 
there 's money for thee; let me hai 
in my behalf: if thou see'st her 
commend me. 

Qicick. Will I? i' faith, that we 
will tell your worship more of th 
next time we have confidence; ai 
wooers. 

Fent. WeU, farewell; I am in . 
now. 

Quick. Farewell to your wors 
Fefiton.] Truly, an honest gentl 
Anne loves him not; for I know A 
as well as another does. — Out up 
have I forgot/ 



ACT II. 



Scene I. Before Page's fiouse. 



Enter Mistress Page, reading a letter^ from 

house. 

Mrs, Page. What, have I scap'd love-letters 
in the holiday- time of my beauty, and am I 
now a subject for them? Let me see. 

[Reada] "Ask mo no reason why 1 love you; for 
tliough Love use Reason for his physician, he admits 
him not for his counsellor. You are not young, no 
more am I ; go to, then, there 's sjrmpathy : you are 
merry, so am I ; ha, ha! then there 's more 8ym{)athy : 
you love sack, and so do I ; would you desire better 
sympathy? Let it suffice thee, Mistress Page,— at 
the least, if the love of soldier can suffice, — that I 
love thee. I will not say, pity me, — 't is not a soldier- 
like phrase ; but 1 say, love me. By me, 13 



1 1 trow =1 wonder. 



s il/2u:/io/j/= melancholy. 
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Thine own true knight, 

By day or night. 

Or any kind of light, 

With all his might 

For thee to fight, Jc 

What a Herod of Jewry^ is this !- 
wicked world 1 — one that is well- 
to pieces with age to show himse 
gallant I What an unweigh'd* belu 
this Flemisli drunk<ard {)ick'd — i 
name I — out of my conversation, th 
in this manner assay me? Why, I 
been thrice in my company! — Wh«' 
say to him ? — I was then frugal of 
— Heaven forgive me I — Why, I'l 
bill in the parliament for the pu 

* lie rod ofJevvry=a boasting, overbeai 
< Vniceiijh'ii, unthinking, iuconsiderate 
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af&tmeii. How <haU I b« reyeng'd on him) 
fw rereng'd I will be, m sure as his guts are 
made of puddings. ai 

Enttr MiBTRBsa Ford. 



Page! I 



« coming t( 



Mrt-Ford. 
gtaug to j'our houae. 

Jfr*. Page. And, trust . 
jon. You look very ilL 

Hn. Ford. Nay, I '11 ne'er believe that; I 
bre to show to the contrary. 
ifrt. Page. 'Faith, but you do, in my miiiii. 
Hn. Ford. Well, I do, then; yet, I say, I 
could show you to the cuiitrary. O Miatrc^ss 
f»^, give me scvne counael ! 
Mr*. Page. What's the matter, woman! 
3lr». Ford. O woman, if it were not for one 
trifling respect, I could come to such honour! 
Jtrt. Page. Hang the trifle, wonuml t*ke 
the honour. What ia itl — dispense with 
trifles;— what is it? 

Mr$. Ford. If I would but go to lell for an 

external moment or so, I could be knighted, so 

ilrt. Page. What? thon liest !— Kir Alice 

fFord! [Theae knighta will hack; and so thou 

*lnmlii«t not alter the article of thy gentry.] 

Mrt. Ford. pVe burn daylight:] — here, 
•"eTid, read; [giving her the Ipfler] perceive how 
I night be knighted. — I shall think the worse 
"-■f fat men, as long as I h.^ve an eye to make 
^Ijlference of men's likiug:' and yet he would 
•liil iwear; ptais'd woman's modesty ; luidgnve 
'*'>*ch orderly and well-behaved reproof to all 
•-•iiromelinefls,' that I would have sworn his 
*Aiap<«tion would have gone to the truth of his 
'^ords; but they do no more adhere and keep 
T'lace together than the Hundredth Psalm to 
tlie tune of Green tieevee. What tempest, I 
t»u»i threw this whale, with so many tons 
*if oil in his belly, ashore at Windsor? How 
«lttlt I be reveng'd on him? [I think the 
l»est way were to entertain him with ho|)e, 
■*-ill the wicked fire of lust have melted him 
, *ii his own grease.]- Did you ever hear the 
»ike1 70 

Mn.Page. [Comparing the two iettertl Letter 
tot letter, but that the name of Page and Ford 



differsl— To thy great comfort in this mystery 
of ill opinions, here 's the twiii-bruther of thy 
letter: [givvuf her both lettert\ but let tiine 
inherit first; for, I proU-st, mine never shall. 
I wniTant he bath a thousaiid of theae letters, 
writ with blank space for different niuneii, — 




[sure, more, — and these aiv of the second' 
edition: he will print tlieni, out of doubt; fur ' 
he cares not what he puta into the press, when \ 
he would ])Ut uh two. I bad rather be at', 
ginntcss, and lie under Mount Pelion. Well,; 
I will find you twejity lascivioui turtles,* ere] 
one cliaste Mian. ] 

Afrt.ForJ. [('ompari>ig IheCicoi'/tert] Why, 
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this is the very same; the very hand, the very 
words. [Giving her hack her letter] What doth 
he think of iis? 87 

Mrs, Page. Nay, I know not: it makes me 
ahnost ready to wrangle with mine own 
honesty. I 'U entertain myself like one that I 
am not acquainted withal; for, sure, unless he 
know some strain^ in me, that I know not 
myself, he would never have boarded me in 
this fury. 

Q Mrs. Ford. Boarding, call you it ? I '11 be 
' sure to keep him above deck. 
^ Mrs. Page. So will I: if he come under my 
hatches, I'll never to sea again. ^ Let's be 
reveng'd on him: let 's appoint him a meeting; 
give him a show of comfort in his suit; and 
lead him on with a fine- baited^ delay, till he 
hath pawn'd his horses to mine host of the 
Garter. luo 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, I will consent to act any 
villany against him, that may not sully the 
chariness of our honesty. O, that my husband 
saw tliis letter I it would give eternal food to 
hia jealousy. 

Mrs. Page. Why, look where he comes; — and 
my good man too: he's i\a far from jealousy 
as I am from giving him cause; and that, I 
hope, is an uimieasurable distance. 

Mrs. Ford. You are the happier woman, no 

Mrs. Page. Let 's consult togetlier against 
this greasy knight Come hither. [They retire. 

EtUer Ford, Pistol, Page, and Nym. 

Ford. Well, I hope it be not so. 
Pist. Hope is a curtaP dog in some affairs: 
Sir John affects* thy wife. 

Ford. Why, sir, my wife is not young. 
Pist. He wooes both high and low, both rich 
and poor. 
Both young and old, one with another. 

Ford; 
He loves the gallimaufry:* Ford, perpend.® 
Ford. Love my wife! 120 

Pist. With liver burning hot Prevent, or 
go thou, 

1 Strain, ImpolBe, feeling. 
> Fine-baited, subtly-seducing. 

* CStrtal, docked of the tail * Afeett, i.e. lovea. 

* Oallimanfry, a mixture, a hotchpotch. 

* Perpend, consider. 
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Like Sir Actaeon he, with Ringwo 

heels: — 
O, odious is the name! 

Ford. What name, sir? 

Pist. The horn,^ I say. Farewe! 
Take heed; have oj>en eye; for thie 

by night: 
Take heed, ere sunmier comes, or ci 

do sing. — 
Away, Sir Corporal Nym! — 
Believe it. Page; he speaks sense. 

Ford. [Aside] I will be patient; 
out this. 

^>'i/7n. [ To Page] And this is true 
the humour of lying. He hath w 
in some humours: I should have 
huniour'd letter to her; but I ha^ 
and it shall bite upon my necessity, 
your wife; there 's the short and 
My name is Corporal Nym; I sp 
avouch; 't is true: my name is Nyn 
staff loves your wife. — Adieu. 1 1( 
humour of bread and cheese; and 1 
humour of it. Adieu. [ 

J*age. [Aside] "The humour of 
'a! here's a fellow frights humour 
wits. 

Ford. [Aside] I will seek out Fa 

Page. [Asid^] 1 never heard such { 
affecting* rogue. 

Ford. [Asid^] If I do find it: — w 

Page. [Aside] 1 will not belie 
Cataian,^^ though the priest o* th' 1 
mended him for a true man. 

Ford. [Asid<!] T wjw a good sensi 
— well. [^fistress Page and Mi 

cortie forward. 

Page. How now, Meg! 

Mrs. Page. Whither go you, Geor 
you. 

Mrs. Ford. How now, sweet Fi 
ai-t thou mebmcholy? 

Ford. I melancholy! I am not nc 
Get you home, go. 

Mrs. Ford. 'Faith, thou hast 8om< 
in thy head now. — Will you go. Mist 

7 Rinfftoood, the name of a dof 
s Ilorn, Le. of a cuckold. 
» ^/ecd'/i^s affected. 
10 Cataian^tL cheat, a rogue. 
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"offft Have with ymi. — You 'II come 
r, GeoTget—{A»i<if lo Jfn. Ford] Look 
es yonder: she shall be oar meuiHMiger 
aitiy' kuight. 

Tjrd. [Ande to Jfrt. Page] Trust me, 
itoa her: she '11 fit it. 



Enter Mieftrbss Quicklv. 
Jfn. Page. You are come to see my daughter 

Quick. Ay, turaooth; and, I pray, how does 
good Miatre» Aiinet iTO 




'age. Go in with ua niid nee: we Ii^lvi; 
I talk witli you. 

«H( MUtrett Page, i/iilreu F'ini, and 
MiitreM Quietly iillii huiiK. 
Hciw uow, Master Ford! 
YoH heard what this kiiave u>ld me, 
lot? 
Yes: and you heanl wliat the other 

Do you think there is truUi in Uiem? 
Haijg'em, slaves! I do not tliink tile 
*ould offer it; but these th.at accuse 
s intent towanls o«r wives are a yoke 
scanled men; very rogueii, now tbej 

Were they his men? 

> Paltry, Tile, conlsmptllik. 



Page. Miirry, were they. 

Ford. I like it never the better for that— 
Does he lie at the Garterl 

Page. Ay, ninrry, does lie. If he should 
inteTid this voyage toward my wife, I would 
turn her loose to him; and what he gets more 
of lier than sharp wonls, let it lie 011 my head. 

Ford. I do not misdoulit my wife; but I 
would be loth to turn them together. A man 
may be too conHilent: 1 would have notliing 
He on my head: I caimot be thus aatiafied. 

Page. Look where my ranting host of the 

tiarter comes: there is either liquor in hia 

pate, or money in hia purse, when he looks so 

uierrily. IM 

Eater Hmt. 
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Jlo8t. How now, bully-rook! thou'rt a gentle- 
man. — [Calling off] Cavaliero- justice, I say! 

Enter Shallow. 

Shot, I follow, mine host, I follow. — Good 
even and twenty, good Master Page! Master 
Page, will you go with us? we have sport in 
hand. 

Ho8t. Tell him, Cavaliero- justice; tell him, 
bully-rook. 

Shed, Sir, there is a fray to be fought between 
Sir Hugh the Welsh priest and Caius the 
French doctor. — 210 

Ford. Good mine host o' th' Garter, a word 
with you. 

Host. What say'st thou, my bully-rook? 

[They retire. — 

Shod, [To Page'] Will you go with us to 
behold it? My merry host liath had the 
measuring of their we^ipons; and, I think, 
hath appointed them contrary places; for, 
l)elieve me, I hear the ^Kirson is no jester. 
Hark, I will tell you what our sport shall be. 
[ShaUow and Page retire up, conversing; 
Ford and Host coine down. — 

Host. Hast thou no suit against my knight, 
my guest-cavalier? 221 

Ford. None, I protest: but 1 '11 give you a 
pottle* of burnt sack to give me recourse to 
him, and tell him my name is Brook; only for 
a jest. 

Host. My hand, bully; thou shalt have 
egress and regress; — said I well? — and thy 
name shall be Brook. It is a merry knight. 
[Shallow and Page come down]— Will you go, 
mynheers? 

Shal. Have with you, mine host. [Exit Host. 

Pa^e. I have heartl the Frenchman hath 
good skill in his rapier. 2si 

Shal. Tut, sir, I could have told you more. 
In these times you stand on distance, your 
passes, stoccadoes,*-^ and I know not what: *t is 
the heart, Master Page; 'tis here, 'tis here. 
I have seen the time, with my long sword I 
would have made you four talP fellows skip 
like rats. [Re-enter Host. 

Host. Here, l)oys, here, here I shall we wag? 



» Pottif. a larpe tankard, originally holding two quarts. 
* Stoccadotif, thrusts at fencing. « Tall, valiant 
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Page, Have with you. — I had rather hear 

them scold than see them tight M 

[Exeunt Host^ Shallow^ and Pagt 

Ford. Though Page be a secure^ fool, tsA 
stands so firmly on his wife's frailty, yet I 
cannot put off my opinion so eajsily: she v» 
in his company at Page's house; and whattbey 
made there, I know not. Well, I will look 
further into't: and I have a disguise to souiid 
Falstaff. If I iind her honest, I lose not my 
labour; if she be otherwise, 't is lal)our well 
bestowed. [EnL 

Scene II. A room in the Oarter Inn. 

Enter Falstaff and Pistol. 

Fal. I will not lend thee a |)enny. 

Pist. Why, then the world 's mine oyster, 
Which I with swcnnd will open. — 
I will retort* the sum in equijiage.^ 

Fal. Not a penny. I have been content, 
sir, you should lay my countenance to jiawn: 1 
have grated^ upon my good fnends for three 
reprieves for you and your coach-fellow'^ X}tu- 
or else you had look'd through the gr.\tc, lik*^ 
a geminy® of baboons. I am diunn'd in heU 
for swearing to gentlemen my friends, y«>i* 
were good soldiers and tall fellows; and whe^ 
Mistress Bridget lost the handle of her fan, J 
took 't ujion mine honour thou hadst it not. 

Pist. Didst not thou share? hailst thou nu"^ 
fifteen pence? i-^' 

Fal. Reason, you rogue, reason: think'st^ 
thou I '11 endanger my soul gratis? At a word, 
hang no more about me, I am no gibbet for 
you: — go: — a short knife and a throng ;^^— to 
your manor of Pickt-hatch*^ go. — ^You '11 not 
bear a letter for me, you rogue I — you stand 
ujwn your honour! — Why, thou uncontinable 
Ijaseness,^^ it is as much as I can do to keef > the 
terms of my honour precise: I, I, I myself 
sometimes, leaving the fear of heaven on the 
left hand, and hiding mine honour in my 

« Secure, unsuspecting. & ^fort= return, gire back. 
« Equipage, perhaps -service: properly, accoutrenient& 
f G'ra<fd = importuned. * CoaeA-/t>Uoir = conipani(»n 
» Geminy, i.e. a twinned pair. 

^^ Short knife, the equipment of a pickpocket (tee 
note 65). 

11 Pickt'hatch, a notorious resort of bullies and thieres. 

12 Uneonjinable &aMn««v= boundless rogue. 
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mmity, am ban U> ahnffle, to hedge, and tu I 
hch;' tai jet yoa, rogoe, will euaconce your 
ng^ TOUT eat-4-maantun* looki, joor red- 
kttic^ phnwea, and joar biiU-baitkig* oatha, 
■■dtftbe ■helter of your honour! Yon will 
MtdoitiTMi: M 

PiM. I do reknt: — what would thoa more 

Fai. Well, go to; «way; no more. I 



Enter RoBIN. 
Rob. Sir, here 'a a woman would q 



Enter Mistress Quickli. 
(^idc. Give your worship goo<l 
Fal. Good mornjw, good wife. 




^iiici Not so, an 't jtlease your wornlii]). 
Fai. Good maid, then. lO 

^>cf. Illbeswomi 
Ag my mother wub, the first hour I was 

Fai. I do belieTe the swearer. What with 

(Be! 

Qviei. Shall I vouchsafe your worstiip a 
*onl or two? 

^0^. Two thousand, fiir woman: and I'll 
vottchafe thee the heariii)[. 

Qiici. There ia one Mititresa Fonl, sir:— I 

I tvni = intk. 

> Cal-a-maunlain, tfUi cit; ken^tlerte 



jiniy, come a little nearer this ways: — I myself 
ilwell with Mikster l)i>ct<]r Cains, — 

Fai. Well, on: MistresM Ford, you aay,^ 

Quiet. Your worship says very true: — I 

pray your worship, come a little nearer this 

Fa/. I warrant thee, niilxnly hears;— mine 
own peojile, mine own people. 

Quiet. Are they hi){ (jihI bless tliem, and 
make them his aenMnta! 

^'(i^ Well: Mistre«*Ford;— whatof her? 

Quiet. Why, sir, she's a gi»'\ creature.— 
Lurd,Lonl! your wiirehip's ii waiiti>nl Well, 
heaven forgire yiiu, nnd all of us, I pray!— 

/'r(f.Miijtresi8f''inl;— come, Mifltreaa Ford,— 

Qnict. Marry, this is the shurt and the long 
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of it; you have brought her into such a canaries^ 
ajs 't is wonderful. The best courtier of them 
all, when the «ourt lay at Windsor, could never 
have brought her to such a canary.^ Yet there 
has been knights, and lords, and gentlemen, 
with their coaches; I warrant you, coach after 
coach, letter after letter, gift after gift; smelling 
so sweetly — all musk — and so nishling, I 
warrant you, in silk and gold; and in such 
alligant' terms; and in such wine and sugar 
of the best and the fairest, that would have 
won any woman's heart; and, I warrant you, 
they could never get an eye-wink of her: — I 
had myself twenty angels given me this 
morning; but I defy all angels — in any such 
sort, as they say — but in the way of honesty: 
— and, I warrant you, they could never get 
her so much as sip on a cup with the proudest 
of them all: and yet there has been earls, nay, 
which is more, pensioners;^ but, I warrant 
you, all is one with her. so 

Fed. But what says she to me? be brief, my 
good she-Mercury. 

Quick. Marry, she hath receiv'd your letter; 
for the which she thanks you a thousand times; 
and she gives you to notify, that her husband 
will l>e absence from his house between ten 
and eleven. 

Fal. Ten and eleven? 

Quick. Ay, forsooth; and then you may come 
and see the picture, she says, that you wot of; 
— Master Ford, her husband, will be from 
home. Alas, the sweet woman leads an ill 
Ufe with him! he's a very jealousy man: she 
leads a very frampold^ life with him, good 
heart 05 

Fal. Ten' and eleven: — woman, commend 
me to her; I will not fail her. 

Quick. Why, you say well. But I have 
another messenger to your worship. Mistress 
Page hath her hearty commendations to you, 
too: — and let me tell you in your ear, she 's as 
fartuous* a civil modest wife, anJ one, I tell 
you, that will not miss you morning nor 
evemng prayer, as any is in Windsor, whoe'er 
be the other: — and she bade nie tell your 



1 Canary, a blunder for quandary. 

* AUigant^tXegKai. 

> Peruionen, fi^ntlenien retainers at court 

* Frampold, quarrelsome. & Fartumu, virtuous. 
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worship that her husband is seldom from home; 
but, she hopes, there will come a time — I never 
knew a woman so dote upon a man: surely, I 
think you have cliarms, la! yes, in trutL 

Fal. Not I, I assure thee: setting the attrac- 
tion of my good parts aside, I have no other 
charma 111 

Quick. Blessing on your heart for 't I 

Fat. But, I pray thee, tell me this,— has 
Ford's wife and Page's wife acquainted each 
other how they love me? 

Quick. That were a jest indeed I — they have 
not so little grace, I hope: — that were a trick 
indeed I — But Mistress Page would desire you 
to send her your little page, of all loves: her 
husband has a marvellous infection to the little 
page; and, truly. Master Page is an hontsit 
man. Never a wife in Windsor leads a better 
life than she does: do what she will, say wbit 
she will, take all, pay all, go to bed when sh^ 
list, rise when she list, all is as she will: and^ 
truly, she deserves it; for if there be a kiu<^ 
woman in Windsor, she is one. You mus- 
send her your page; no remedy. 

Fai. Why, I will \^ 

Quick. Nay, but do so, then: and, look you,**^ 
he may come and go between you botli: and, 
in any case, have a nay-word, that you may 
know one another's mind, and the boy never 
need to understand any thing; for 't is not good 
that children should know any wickedness: 
old folks, you know, have discretion, as they 
say, and know the world. 

Fal. Fare thee well: commend me to them 
both: there's my purse; I am yet thy debtor. 
— ^oy, go along with this woman. [Exeunt 
Mistress Quickli/ aiui Robin.'] — This news dis- 
tracts me!® 141 

Pist. This pink 7 is one of Cupid's carriers:— 
dap on more sails; pursue; up with your 

fights;* 
Give fire; she is my prize, or ocean whelm 
them all ! [Exit. 

Fal. Say'st thou so, old Jack? go thy ways; 
I '11 make more of thy old body than I have 
done. Will they yet look after thee? Wilt 
thou, after the exi)ense of so much money, be 

« Distract* me (with joy). 

7 Piixk. with a double meanings a small sailing- renel; 
also, a procuress. > Fights. See note 73. 
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now a gainer? Qood body, I thank thee. Let 
them say t is groaaly done; so it be fairly done, 
no matter. i5i 

Enter Babdolph, with a cup of aack. 

Bard, Sir John, there 's one Master Brook 
below would fain speak with you, and be 
acquainted with you; and hath sent your 
wturship a morning's draught of sack. 

FaL Brook is his name? 

Bard, Ay, sir. 

Fal, Call him in. [Exit BardolpL] Such 
Brooks are welcome to me, that overflow such 
liquor. — Ah, ha! Mistress Ford and Mistress 
Page, have I encompassed you? go to; rta.'^ 

Reenter Bardolph, vnth Ford dittguUed, 

Ford 'Bless you, sir. 160 

Fal. And you, sir. Would you speak with 
XK&e? 

Ford I make bold to press with so little 
f>9'eparation upon you. 

Fal, You're welcome. Wliat'a your will? 

Give us leave, drawer. [Exit Bardolph. 

Ford, Sir, I am a gentleman that have Hpent 
^^c^uch; my name is Brook. 

Fal, Good Master Brook, I desire more 
^Wxjuaintance of you. 

Ford, Good Sir John, I sue for yours: not 
cluirge you; for I must let you understand 
-C think myself in better pliglit for a lender 
"^-han you are: the which hath something 
^mbolden'd me to this unseasoned ^ intrusion; 
^or they say, if money go before, all wa3r8 do 
lie open. 

FaL Money is a good soldier, sir, and will on. 

Ford Troth, and I have a bag of money 

lere troubles me: if you will help to bear it, 

Sir John, take half, or all, for easing me of the 

carriage. 

Fal, Sir, I know not how I may desire to be 
your porter. isi 

Ford, I will tell you, sir, if you will give 
me the hearing. 

Fal. Speak, good Master Brrx)k : I shall be 
glad to be your servant 
Ford, Sir, I hear you are a scholar, — I will 



1 Via, a Joyous ezclAmation. 
> (TnjMUon'd =tui8eaaoDable. 



be brief with you; — and you have been a man 
long known to me, though I had never so 
good means, as desire, to make myself ac- 
quainted with you. I shall discover a thing 
to you, wherein I must very much lay open 
mine own imperfection: but, good Sir John, 
as you have one eye upon my follies, as you 
hear them unfolded, turn another into the 
register of your own ; that I may pass with a 
reproof the easier, sith you yourself know how 
easy it is to be such an offender. 

Fal. Very well, sir; proceed. 

Ford. There is a gentlewoman in thia town, 
her husband's name is Ford. 

Fal. Well, sir. 200 

Ford. I have long lov'd her, and, I protest 
to you, bestowed much on her; following her 
with a doting observance;^ engross'd* oppor- 
tunities to meet her; fee'd every slight occa- 
sion that could but niggardly give me sight of 
her; not only bought many presents to give 
her, but have given Largely to many to know 
what she would have given; briefly, I have 
pursued her as love hath pursu'd me; which 
hath been on the wing of all occasions. But 
whatsoever I have meritetl, either in my mind 
or in my means, meeil, I am sure, I have 
received none; unless experience be a jewel: 
that I have purchased at an infinite rate; and 
that hath taught me to say this; 

"Lovo like a Bhadow flies when substance love pursues; 
Pursuing tliat that tlios, and flying what pursues.'* 

Fal. Have you receiv'd no promise of satis- 
faction at her hau<ls? 

Ford. Never. 

Fal, Have you importun'd her to such a 
purpose? 221 

Ford. Never. 

Fal. Of what quality was your love, then? 

Ford. Like a fair house built on another 
man's ground; so that I have lost my edifice 
by mistaking the place where I erected it 

Fal. To what purpose have you unfolded 
this to me? 

Ford. When I have told you that, I have 
told you alL Some say, that though she 



s 06#erTan6e= attention. 

* Etigrou'd, i.e. bought in the gross. 
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appear honest tc me, yet in other pkcea she 
enUrgetk her mirth M far that there is ahrewd ' 
coDatmction made of her. Now, Sir John, 
here ia the heart of nij purpose; you are a 
gentleman of excellent breeding, admiiable 
discourse, of great admittance,' authentic' in 
your place and person, generally allowed* for 



your many war-like, conrt-like, and learned 
[HreparationB,* — aaa 

Fa! O sir' 

Ford Believe it, for you know it There 

IS money spend it, spend it, spend more; 
spend all I have only give me so much of 
your tiiue in exchange of it, as to lay an 




jiniiuble^ aiege to the honesty of thia Ford's 
wife; use your art of wooiug; win her to 
consent tu you: if ixny man may, you may as 
Boon as liny. 

FaL Would it apply well to the rehemeney 
of your affection, tliat I should win what you 
would enjoyi Methinks you preacribe' to 
yourself very iirt']iost«rously.' SM 

Ford. O, understand my drift. She dwells 

■ SAn'int. malltfoiw. 

» O/jrfBf «rfmi((aM«=ulmlll*il Into high KKletj'. 
1 Aulhratic, i t. bivinK satharitj. 
* jIUatKif =appT'>Te<l of. 
» rraparo riant ^accompliihnwnU. 
« Amiablf. I f. perl^nlng to lore. 
' I'mcribt, i.f. R remedy. 
> Prrpoiltnuil)!. pervenwiy, aaliKtnnll)' 
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80 securely* on the excellency of her honour, 
that the folly of my soul dares not present 
itself: she ia too bright to be look'd agaiusL 
Now, could I come to her with any detection 
in ray hand, my deairea had instance" and 
argument to commend themselves: I could 
drive her then from the ward of her purity, 
her reputation, her marriage- vow, and a 
thousand other her defences, which now are 
too-too strongly embattled against me. What 
aay you to 't. Sir John? a» 

Fal. Master Brook, I will first make bold 
with your money; next, give me your hand; 
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and last) as I am a gentleman, you shall, if 
you will, enjoy Ford's wife. aw 

Ford. O good sir! 

Fal. 1 sjiy you shall. 

Ford. Want no money, Sir John; you shall 
'^^ant none. 

Fal. Want no Mistress Ford, Master Brook; 
you shall want none. I shall be with her, I 
maj tell you, by her own appointment — even 
2^ you came in to me, her assistant, or go- 
between, parted from me: — I say I shall be 
"w-ith her between ten and eleven; for at that 
time the jealous rascally knave, her husband, 
^*ill be forth. Come you to me at night; you 
shall know how I speed. 

■ford. I am blent in your acquaintance. Do 
you know Ford, niri 280 

■Fal. Hang him, poor cuckoldly knave! I 
know him not: — ^yet I wrong him to call him 
poor; they say the jealous wittolly* knave hath 
niasses of money; for the wbicli his wife seems 
^ nae well-favour'd. I will use her as the key 
^f the cuckoldly rogue's coffer; and there 's my 
harvest-home. 

I'\rd. I would you knew Ford, sir, that you 
^i^ht avoid him, if you saw him. 

Pt.d. Hang him, mechanical* skit-butter' 
^^gviel I will stare him out of his wits; I will 
awe him with my cudgel: it sliall hang like 
^ nieteor o'er the cuckold's horns. Q Master 
^fook, thou shalt know I will predominate over 
the peasant, and thou shalt lie with his wife. — ] 
^onae to me soon at night: — Ford 's a knave, 
^nd I will aggravate his style;* thou, Master 
^*x>ok, shalt know him for knave and cuckold: 
~^come to me soon at night. [AxiV. 299 

Ford. What a damn'd Epicurean rascal is 
thigf — My heart is ready to crack witli im- 
I^tience. — Who says this is improvident* 
J^lousy? my wife hath sent to him, the hour 
^ fix'd, the match is made. Would any man 
'^ve thought this? — See the hell of having a 
*^b5e woman! My bed shall be abus'd, my 
^^ffers ransacked, my reputation gnawn at; 
^^d I shall not only receive this villanous 

^ ^iiUAly, like a voiXUA,, i.e. a. willing cuckold. 
•^f^ehanieal, haTiog a trade, used in contempt. 
•'^It4mtter=ted on coarse food. 

''^ Ogravaie hit ttyle, i.e. add to his titles that of cuckold. 
^ tnprovident, heedless, rash. 



wrong, but stand under the adoption^ of 
abominable terms, and by him wlio does me 
this wrong. Terms! names! — Amaimon sounds 
well; Lucifer, well; Bar bason, well; yet they 
are devils' additions,^ the names of fiends: but 
cuckold! wittol-cuckold ! 8 the devil himself 
hath not such a name. Page is an ass, a secure*^ 
ass: he will trust his wife; he will not be 
jealous. I will rather trust a Fleming with 
my butter, Parson Hugh the Welsliman with 
my cheese, an Irishman with my aqua-vitte 
bottle, or a thief to walk my ambling gelding, 
than my wife with herself: then she plots, 
then she ruminates, then she devises; and 
what they think in their hearts they may 
effect, they will break their hearts but they 
will effect. Heaven be prais'd for my jealousy ! 
— Eleven o'clock the hour: — I will prevent 
this, detect my wife, be reveng'd on Falstaff, 
and laugh at Page. I will about it; better 
three hours too soon than a minute too late. 
Fie, fie, lie! cuckold I cuckold! cuckold! [Exit. 

Scene III. ^1 Jidd near Windsor. 

Enter Caius and Rugby. 

Cuius. Jack Rugby, — 

liuf/. Sir? 

Cuius. Vat is de clock, Jack? 

Ru^. T is past the hour, sir, that Sir Hugh 
promised to meet. 

Caius. By gar, he has save his soul, dat he 
is no come; he has pray his Pible veil, dat he 
is no come: by gar, Jack Rugby, he is dead 
already, if he be come. 

Hug. He is wise, sir; he knew your worship 
would kill him, if he came. ii 

Cuius. By gar, de herring is no dead so as 
I vill kill him. Take your rapier. Jack; I vill 
tell you how I vill kill him. 

Rtu/. Alas, sir, I cannot fence. 

Caius. Villainy, take your rajner. 

Rug. Forbear; here 's company. 

E7Uer Host, Shallow, Slender, and Page. 
Host. 'Bless thee, bully doctor! 



fi Stand under the a(f opt ion = submit to the Imposition. 

7 Additioiw, titles. 

« Wittol-cticMd. one knowingly cuckolded. 

> Secure, unreflecting. 
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Shid. 'Save you, Maater Doctor Cttiua! 
Page. Now, good iiui£t«r doctor! 90 

•iltit. 'Give you good morrow, air, 
Caiu». Vat be all you, one, two, tree, four, 
come for? 

Hott. To see thee fight, to see thee foiu, to 
see thee traverse i' to see thee here, to see thee 
there; to see thee pa»s thy punto,' thy stock,' 
thy reverse,' thy iliataace,' thy montdnt,' Is he 



ACT IL SoMM >. 

dead, my Ethiopian^ is he dead, my FraDciscol 
ha, bully! What says my jSecnlapiua? my 
UalenI my hearUof-elder?* ha! is he dead, 
bully-Stale 1 is he dead? si 

Caiut. Bj gar, he is de coward Jack priest 
of de varld; he is not show bis face. 

Bott. Thou art ^a Costahou-King-Urinal !3 
Hector of Greece, my boy! 

Caint. I pray you, bear vitness that me 




have stay six or seven, two, tree hours for 
him, and he is no come. 38 

.SAal. He is the wiser man, master doctor: 
heisacurerof souls, and you a curer of bodies; 
if you should fight, you gc. against the hair of 
your professions. — Is it not tnie, Master Page) 

J'age. Master Shallow, you have yourself 
been a great fighter, though now a man of 

S'ial. 'BddikiiiH, Master Piige, though I now 
be old, and of the peace, if I see a sword out, 
my finger itches to iiuike one. Though we 
are justices, and doctors, and churchmen, 









Master Page, we have some salt of our youth 
in us; we are the sons of women, Master 
Page. M 

Page. T is true, Master Shallow. 

.SAal It will be found so. Master Page.— 
Master Doctor Caius, I am come to fetch you 
home. I am sworn of the peace: you have 
show'd yourself a wiae pliysiciaii, and Sir 
Hugh hath shown himself a wise and patient 
churchman. You must go with me, master 

J/imU. Pardon, guest- justice.— A word, Moun- 
seur Mock-wat«r. so 

Cniuf. Mock-vaterl vat is dat? 

Hott, Mock-water, in our English tongue, 
is valour, bully. 
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y gar, den, I have as mush mock- 
e Englishman. — Scurvy jack-dog 
gar, me vUl cut his ears. 
e will clapper-claw^ thee tightly, 

lapper-de-claw! vat is dat? 09 

at is, he will make thee amend& 
y gar, me do look he shall clapper- 
; for, by gar, me vill have it 
id I will provoke him to 't, or let 

[e tank you for dat 
nd, moreover, bully, — But first, 
istj and Master Page, and eke 
lender, go you through the toniii to 

[Ande to them. 
r Hugh is there, is he? 
i is there: see what humour he is 
vill bring the doctor about by the 
U it do well? 



ShaL We will do it m 

Page, Shal.^ and Slen, Adieu, good master 
doctor. [Exeunt Page, Shallow, and Slender. 

Caius, By gar, me vill kill de priest; for he 
speak for a jack-an-ape to Anne Page. 

IIo^, Let him die: sheathe thy impatience, 
throw cold water on thy choler: go about the 
fields with me through Frogmore: I will bring 
thee where Mistress Anne Page is, at a farm- 
house a-f easting; and thou shalt woo her. 
CVied I aim? said I well ? 

Cuius. By gar, me dank you for dat: by 
gar, I love you ; and I shall procure-a you de 
good guest, de earl, de knight, de lords, de 
gentlemen, my patients. 

Host. For the which I will be thy adversary 
towartl Anne Page. Said I well ? 

On'us. By gar, 'tis good; veil said. lOO 

Host. Let us wag, then. 

Ca ius.Conm at my heels, Jack Rugby. [Exeu nt. 



ACT III 



. I. A field near Frogmore. 

IR Hugh Evans and Simple. 

[ pray you now, goo<l Master 
»rving-man, an<l friend Simple by 
, which way have you look'd for 
ius, that calls himself doctor of 

Ty, sir, the pittie-ward,* the Park- 
•y way: old Windsor way, and 
but the t^)wn way. 
most fehemently desire you you 
)k tliat way. lo 

ill, sir. [Retires. 

*less my soul, how full of cholera I 
impling of mind ! — I shall l)e glad 
deceiv'd me: — how melancholies I 
II knog his urinals about his knave's 
n I have goot opportunities for the 
3 my soul I — ] [Sings. 

lallow rivers, to whoRc falls 
Klious birds taxig matlrigals ; 



3lai0»beat, thrash. 



> See note 81. 



Thoro will we make our peds of roses, 
And a thousand fragrant posies. 
To shallow- " 



20 



'Mercy on me ! I have a great disix^itions to 
cry. — [Sbigs. 

*' Melodious birds sing madrigals; — 
When us I sat in Pabylon, — 
And a thousand vagram' posies. 
To shallow," &c. 

Sim. [Coming foncurd] Yonder he is com- 
ing, this way. Sir Hugh. 

Evans. He 's welcome. — [Sings. 

*• To shallow riven*, to whoso falls" — 81 

Heaven prosper the right I — What weapons is 
he? 

Sim. No weapons, sir. There comes my 
master, Master Shallow, and another gentle- 
man, from Frogmore, over the stile, this way. 

Emns. Pray you, give me my gown; or else 
keep it in your arms. [Beads in a book. 

Enter Page, Shallow, and Slender. 

Shal. How now, master parson I GockI mor- 
row, good Sir Hugh. Keep a gamester from 

s Voyram, for vagrant 
123 
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the dice, and a good student from his book, 
and it is wonderful 

Sleiu [Ande] Ah, sweet Anne Page ! 40 

Page. 'Save you, good Sir Hugh ! 

Evans, Tless you from his mercy sake, aU 
of you I 

iShal, What, the sword and the word ! do 
you study them both, master parson? 

Pa^e. And youthful still, in your doublet 
and hose this raw rheumatic day? 

Evans. There is reasons and causes for it 

Page. We are come to you to do a good 
office, master parsoiL 50 

Evans. Fery well: what is it? 

Page. Yonder is a most reverend gentle- 
man, who, belike having received wrong by 
some i)er3on, is at most odds with his own 
gravity and patience that ever you saw. 

Shal. I have Uved fourscore years and up- 
ward; I never heard a man of his place, grav- 
ity, and learning, so wide of* his own respect. 

Evans. Wliat is he? 59 

Page. I think you know liim; Master Doc- 
tor Caius, the renowned Frencli physician. 

Evans. Got's will, and his passion of my 
heart ! I had as lief you would tell me of a 
mess of poiTiilge. 

Page. Why? 

Evans. He has no more knowledge in Hib- 
bocrates and Galen, — and he is a knave be- 
sides; a cowardly knave as you would desires 
to be acquainted withal. 

Page. I warrant you, he *s the man should 
fight with him. 7i 

Slen. [Asuie'] O sweet Anne Page ! 

Shal. It apjHjars so, by his weapons — Keep 
them asunder: — here comes Doctor Caius. 

Enter Host, Caius, and Ruoby. 

Page. Nay, good master pjirson, keep in 
your weapon. 

Shal. So do you, good master doctor. 

Host. Disarm them, and let them question: 
[Page and Host take the rapiers from theni] let 
them keep their limbs whole, and liack our 
Englisli. 80 

Caius. I pmy you, let-a me speak a wonl 
vit your ear. Vherefore vill you not meet-a me ? 

1 So wide of, i.e. so wide of the mark of. 
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Evans. [Aside to Caius] Pray you, use your 
patience: in goot time. S4 

Caius. By gar, you are de coward, de Jack- 
dog, John-ape. ^ 

Evans. [Aside to Caius] Pray you, let us not 
be laughing-stogs to other men's humours; I 
desire you in friendship, and I will one way 
or other make you amends. — [Aloud] I will 
knog your urinals about your knave's cogs- 
comb for missing your meetings and appoint- 
ments. 92 

Caius. Diablef — Jack Rugby, — mine host 
de Jarteer, — have I not stay for him to kill 
him? have I not, at de place I did appoint? 

Evans, As I am a Christians soul, now, look 
you, this is the place appointed : I'll be judg- 
ment by mine host of the Garter. 

Host, Peace, I say, GuaUia and Gaul, French 
and Welsh, soul-curer and body-curer ! lOO 

Caius. Ay, dat is very good ; excellent. 

Host. Peace, I say ! hear mine host of the 
Garter. Am I politic? am I subtle? am I a 
Machiavel? Shall I lose my doctor? no; he 
gives me the potions and the motions. Shall 
I lose my parson, my priest, my Sir Hugh ? 
no; he gives me the proverl>s and the no- verbs. 
— Give me thy hand, terrestrial; [talring Caitu^ 
hand] so. — Give me thy hand, celestial; [tal-ing 
Evens' hand] so. [Host joins their hands in 
token of reconciliation] — Boys of art, I have de- 
ceiv'd you both; I have directed you to wrong 
places: your hearts are mighty, your skins are 
whole, and let burnt sack be tlie issue. — Come, 
lay their swords to pawn. — Follow me, lads of 
peace; follow, follow, follow. 

Shal. Trust me, a mad host. — Follow, gen- 
tlemen, follow. 

Slen. [Aside] O sweet Anne Page I 
[Exeunt ShalloWj Slender, Page, and Host. 

Cains. Ha, do I perceive dat? have you 
make-a de sot of us, ha, ha? 119 

Evans. This is well; he has made us his 
vlouting-stog.* — I desire you that we may be 
friends; and let us knog our prains together 
to be revenge on this same scall,' scurvy, cc)g- 
ging* companion,* the host of the Garter. 

Caius. By gar, vit all my heart He pro- 

* Vlouting-stoff, i.e. fl<>utlnK-8tock = laughing-stock. 
s Skall, for scald = shabby, mean. 

* Cogging, cheating. « Comj»iMOAs fellow. 
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111186 to bring me vere is Anne Page; by gar, 

lie deceive me toa 127 

Evam. Well, I will amite his noddle& Pray 

you, follow. 

[Exeunt arm in arm, Rugby and Simple 
imitating them, 

ScEKE II. The streety in Windsor, 

Enter Mistress Page and Robin. 

Mrs, Page, "Ssy, keep your way, little gal- 
t; you were wont to be a follower, but now 
a are a leader. Whether had you rather 

mine eyes, or eye your master's heels i 
Rob. I had rather, forsooth, go before you 
li%e a man than follow him like a dwarf. 

Jin. Page. O, you are a flattering boy: now 
I see you'll be a courtier. 

EtUer Ford. 

Pord, Well met. Mistress Page. Whither 
fiPo you ? 10 

Mrs. Page. Truly, sir, to see your wife. Is 
^e at home ? 

Pord. Ay, and as idle as she may hang toge- 
^er, for want of company. I think, if your 
^^bands were dead, you two would marry. 

Mrs. Page. Be sure of that, — two other hus- 
^ds. 

Pord. Where had you this pretty weather- 
cock? 

Mrs. Page. I cannot tell what the dickens 
His name is my husband had him of. — What 
*io you call your knight's name, sirrah ? 21 

hob. Sir John Falstaff. 

Pord. Sir John Falstaff I 

Mrs, Page. He, he; I can never hit on 'a 
'^•'Uiie, — There is such a league l)etween my 
Sood man and he ! — Is your wife at home in- 
<iee<l? 

Pord. Indeed she is. 

Mrs. Page. By your leave, sir: I am sick 
^ill I see her. \Exeunt Mrs. Page and Robin. 

Pord, Has Page any brains 1 hath he any 
<?ye8? hath he any thinking? Sure, they sleep; 
^« hath no use of them. Why, this boy will 
<^3Jrry a letter twenty mile, as easy as a cannon 
^*^ill shoot point-blank twelve score.* He 



pieces out his wife's inclination ; he gives her 
folly motion* and advantage: and now she's 
going to my wife, and Falstaff's boy with her: 
— a man may hear this shower sing in the 
wind: — and Falstaff s boy with her I — Good 
plots ! — they are laid ; and our revolted wives 
share damnation together. Well; I will take 
him, then torture my wife, pluck the borrowed 
veil of modesty from the so seeming Mistress 
Page, divulge Page^ himself for a secure* and 
wilful Actceon ; and to these violent proceed- 
ings all my neighbours shall cry aim.* [doci- 
stril'es.^ The clock gives me my cue, and my 
assurance bids me search: there I shall find 
Falstaff: I shall be rather prais'd for this 
than mock'd ; for it is as positive as the earth 
is firm that Ftalstaff is there: I will go. 50 

Enter FxQEy Shallow, Slender, I/ostj Sir 
Hugh Evans, Caius, and Ruobt. 

ShaL, Page, dr. Well met. Master Ford. 

Ford. Trust me, a good knot : I have good 
cheer at home; and I pray you all, go with 
me. 

ShaL I must excuse myself, Master Ford. 

Slen. And so must I, sir: we have aj>- 
pointed to dine with Mistress Anne, and I 
would not break with her for more money 
than I '11 si)eak of. 

Shal. We have lingered about a match be- 
tween Anne Page and my cousin Slender, and 
this day we shall have our answer. 60 

Slen. I ho]>e I have your go<Kl will, father 
Page. 

Page. You have, Master Slender; I stand 
wholly for you: — but my wife, mji«ter doctor, 
is for you alt^)gether. 

Caiiis. Ay, by gar; anil de maid in love-a 
me; my nnrsh-a Quickly tell me so nuish. 

Host. Wliat siiy you to young Master Fen- 
ton? he capers, he dances, he has eyes of 
youth, he writes verses, he 8i)eaks holiday, he 
smells April and May: he will carry 't, he will 
carry 't; 'tis in his buttons;** he will C'UTv't 

Page. Not by my consent, I pnmiise you. 



> Twelve ecore, i.e. twelve icore yards. 



2 Motion, motive, iDcitement 
» Dimdge Page, i.e. proclaim Page 
< Secure, wanting in circumspection 
* Cry aim (/o)= approve of. 
« In hu buttfni*-in his capacity or power. 
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The gentleman is of no having:* he kept com- 
pany with the wild prince and Pointz; he is 
of too high a region ; he knows too much. No, 
he shall not knit a knot in his fortunes with 
the finger of my substance: if he take her, let 
him take her simply; the wealth I have waits 
on my consent, and my consent goes not that 
way. 80 

Ford. I beseech you heartily, some of you 
go home with me to dinner: besides your 
cheer, you shall have sjwrt; I will show you 
a monster. — Master doctor, you shall go; — 
so shall you, Master Page; — and you. Sir 
Hugh. 

ShaL Well, fare you well: — we shall have 
the freer wo<jing at Master Page's, 

[Exeunt SJiallow and Slender, 

Caius. Go home, John Rugby; I come anon. 

[Exit Ruijby. 

Host. Farewell, my hearts: I will to my 
honest knight FalstafF, and drink canary with 
him. [Exit. 

Ford. [Asitle] I think I shall drink in pipe- 
wine* first with him ; I '11 make him dance. — 
Will you go, gentles ? 93 

AU. Have with you to see this monster. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene III. A room in Fords hoii^e. 

Enter Mistress Ford and Mistress Page. 

Mrs. Ford. What, John ! What, Robert ! 
Mrs. Page. Quickly, quickly: — is the buck- 
basket — ^ 
Mrs. Ford. I warrant, — What, Robin, I say! 

Enter Servants loith a basket. 

Mrs. Page. Come, come, come. 

Mrs. Ford. Here, set it down. 

Mrs. Page. Give your men the charge; we 
must be brief. 

Mrs. Ford. Marry, as I told you before, 
John and Robert, be ready here hard by in 
the brew-house; and when I suddenly call 
you, come foi-th, and, without any pause or 
staggering, tiike this basket on your shoul- 
ders: that done, trudge with it in Jill haste, 

1 Having, income, poMessiont. 

« Pipe-iciiif, i.e. wine from the cask. 

* Buck-basket, a basket for soiled linen. 
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and carry it among the whitsters* in Datchei- 
mead, and there empty it in the muddy diub 
close by the Thames side. 
Mrs. Page. You will do it? 
Mrs. Ford. I ha' told them over and over; 
they lack no direction. — Be gone, and coaxe 
when you are cali'd. [Exeunt Servants- 

Mrs. Page. Here comes little Robin. 21 

Enter Robin. 

Mrs. Ford. How now, my eyas -musket ! * 
what news with you? 

Rob. My master. Sir John, is come in at 
your back-door. Mistress Ford, and requetft;^ 
your comjiany. 

Mrs. Page. You little Jack -a- Lent,* have 
you been true to us? 

Rob. Ay, I '11 be sworn. My master knot's 
not of your being here, and hath threaten '<i 
to put me into everlasting liberty, if I tell you 
of it; for he swears he '11 turn me away. 

Mrs. Page. Thou 'rt a good boy: this secrecy 
of thine shall be a tailor to thee, and shall 
make thee a new doublet and hose. — 1 11 fSP 
hide me. 

Mrs. Ford. Do so. — Go tell thy master I ajoo 
alone. — Mistress Page, remember you yoi**" 
cue. [Exit RobC^'t' 

Mrs. Page. I warrant thee ; if I do not a 
it, hiss me. 

Mrs. Ford. Go to, then: we'll use this 
wholesome humidity, this gross watery pu 
pion;^ we'll teach him to know turtles^ 
jays.® 

Enter Falstaff. 



Fal. " Have I caught" thee, " my heave 
jewel?" Why, now let me die, for I ha 
liv'd long enough; this is the period of m 
ambition : [kisses her hand] O this blessed hou 

Mrs. Ford. O sweet Sir John ! 

Fal. Mistress Fonl, I cannot cog,^® I ca 
not pnite. Mistress Ford. Now shall I sin i 
my wish, — I would thy husband were deai 

* Whittters, bleachers. 
A EyoM-mutket, a youns sparrow-hawk. 
« Jaek-a-Lent, a staffed puppet 

7 Pumpion, a pumpkin. 

8 Turtles, used flguratiTely= chaste women. 

* Jays, used flgaratiTely=: unchaste women. 
10 Cog, deceive, cheat 
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III ipeak it before the best lord, I wouid make I tire,' the tire-valUiit,'or aiijtire' of VenetiitD 



thee mj lady. 

Mn. Ford. I your lady, Sir John I alas, I 
should be a pitiful lady ! 

t'ai. Let the court of France show me such 
uuther. I see how thine eye would emulate 
tile diamond : thou haat the right arched 
beuty of the brow that becomeii the ship- 



admittance.' 

Mn. Funl. A (ilain kerchief, Sir John: my 

browsbecomenothingelse; nor that well neither. 
f'al. By the Lord, thou art a traitor t* say 
HO: thou wouldat make an absolute courtier ; 
and the tinu liiture of thy foot would give an 
excellent motion to thy gait in a semicircled 




farthingale. I see what ttiou wert, if Fortune 
t'ly foe were not, Nature thy friend. Come, 
thou canst not hide it. ;i 

Jfrt. Ford. Believe me, there 'a no such thing 
'** me. 

Fal. What made me love thee 1 let that (ht- 
^liade thee there 's something eitiaonlinary in 
^ee. Come, I cannot cog,' and say thou art 
this and tliat, like a many of these lisping 
'hawthorn - buds, that come like women in 
'^'en's apparel, and smell like Bueklerabury* in 



In London tzJiieOy Inhabited by 



simple time:^ I cannot: but I love thee; none 
but thee; and thou deserv'at it. si 

Mn. Foni. Do not betray me, sir. I fear 
you love MiHtreiw Page. 

Fill. Thou miglitat as well say I love to 
walk liy the Counter-gate, which is as hateful 
to me as the reek^ of a limekiln. 

Hn. Ford. Well, heaven knows how I love 
you; and you shall one ilay find it. 

F<d. Keep in that mind; I'll deserve it 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, I must tell you, so yon do; 
or else I could not lie in that mind. »i 

Jiob. [ irifAin] Mistress Ford, Mistress FordI 



8i«ipU (II 



= (Im* lor gilhvrlDg ilmplei or berbi. 
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here'H MuitreflH Page at the door, sweating, 
and blowing, and looking wildly, and would 
needs speak with you presently. 

Fal, She shall not see me: I will ensconce 
me behind the arras. 

Mrs. Ford, Pray you, do so : she 's a very 
tattling woman. 

[FaUtaff stands behvid the arras, 

lie-enter Mistress Page and Robin. 

What's the matter? how now ! lOO 

Afrs, Page. O Mistress Ford, what have you 
done? You're sham'd, you're overthrown, 
you 're undone for ever ! 

Mrs. Ford, Wliat's the matter, good Mis- 
tresH Page? 

Mrs. Page. O well -a -day, Mistress Ford! 
having an honest man to your husband, to give 
him Much cause of suspicion ! 

Mrs. Ford. What cause of suspicion ? 

Mrs. Page. What cause of suspicion ! Out 
uiM)n you ! how am I mistook in you ! in 

Mrs. Ford. Why, idjis, what's the matter? 

Mrs. Page. Your husband s coming hither, 
woman, with all the officers in Windsor, to 
search for a gentleman that he says is here now 
in the housi*, by your consent, to take an ill 
advantage of his al>st>nce: you are undone. 

Mrs, Ford, T is not so, I ho])e. 

Mrs. Page. l*my heaven it be not so, that 
\o\i have such a man heiv ! but 't is most cer- 
imii your husltand s coming, with half Wind- 
sor at his luH^ls, to si^aivh for such a one. I 
i,H)me U^fort* to tell vou. If vou know vouraelf 
clwir, why, I am glad of it; but if you have a 
friend heiv, anivey,^ convey him out Be not , 
amaxiHl ; call ail your senses to you ; defend 
your ivputation, or bid fari'woll to your good 
life for ever. 12* 

Mrs. Forii. Wliat shall I do? — There is a 
gi'ntleman my dear fnend; and 1 fear not 
mine own iUiame so much as his (^eril : I had 
rather than a thousiuul (Knind he were out of 
the houm\ I 

,\trs, /^h^•. For shame! never stand **you 

hail iiUher" and ** vou had rather:*' vour hua- 

• • • 

luiud s hen* at hand ; U^think you of *>me I 
ct^nvevanw:'* in the housi* vmi I'annot hide 



him. — O, how have you deceived me \—hj^ 
here is a basket: if he be of any reason&l 
stature, he may creep in here; and throw f« 
linen upon him, as if it were going to hoc 
ing: or, — it is whiting- time,' — send him 
your two men to Datchet-mead. 

Mrs. Ford. He 's too big to go in there. Wl 
shall I do? 

Re-enter Falstaff. 

Fal, Let me see 't, let me see 't, O, let 
see 't ! — I '11 in, I '11 in : — follow your f riei 
counsel: — I'll in. 

Mrs. Page. What, Sir John Falataff ! j 
these your letters, knight? 

Fal. I love thee, and none but thee; h 
me away: let me creep in here. I '11 neve 
[Ooes into the basket; thc*f a 
him irith foul linen. 

Mrs. Page. Help to cover your master, 1 
— Call your men, Mistress Ford. — You < 
sembling knight ! [Eant Robin. 

Mrs. Ford. Wliat, John ! Robert I John 

Re-enter Servants. 

Go take up these clothes here quickly: 
where 's the cowl - staff ? look, how } 
drumble!* — Carry them to the laundress 
Datchet-mead quickly, come. 

[Thei/ are going ojF with the baslet, whet 

Enter Ford, Page, Caius, and Sir Hugi 

Evans. 

Ford. 'Pray you, come near: if I susp 
without cause, why then make sport at i 
then let me be your jest; I deserve it. — H 
now I whither bear vou this? 

Serv. To the laundress, forsooth. 

Mrs. Ford. Why, what have you to 
whither thev l>ear it I You were best med 
with buck- washing.* 

Font Buck I I would I coukl wash mvi 
of the buck I — Buck, buck, buck ! Ay, bu< 
I warrant you, buck ; and of the season i 
it sliall appear. [ExetuU Sen^ints with 
UMslet.] — Gentlemen, I have dream'd to-nig 
I '11 tell you my dream. Here, here, here 



» O'Hiyy, rviuon* •«vivtl,v. « <N»*4»v.wih*v. txk'k, U*tIc*. 
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s Whiting-time. bleachiDg-tlme. 

« />ncjMMr = are doggish. 

» BHdtwia*hi»»g, L*. wMhlog of toUed linen. 
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cend my chambers; aearch, seek, 
I warrant we 'U unkennel the fox. 
>p this way first [Locks the door]. 
acape.* 

id Master Ford, be contented: 
ourself too much. 
?, Master Page. — Up, gentlemen; 
e sport anon: follow me, gentle- 

[Exit. 
is is fery fantastical humours and 

182 

gar, 'tis no de fashion of France; 
)U8 in France. 

r, follow him, gentlemen; see the 
earch. 

[Exeunt Page^ Caitis, and Evans. 
Is there not a double excellency 

. I know not which pleases me 
my husband is deceived, or Sir 

191 

. What a takuig was he in when 
i asked what was in the basket ! 

I am half afraid he will have 
hiilg; so throwing him into the 
> him a benefit. 

Hang him, dishonest rascal ! I 
the same strain were in the same 

I think my husband hath some 
;ion of FalstafFs being here; for 
him so gross in his jealousy tiU 

I will lay a plot to try that; 

yet have more tricks with Fal- 

lolute disease will scarce obey this 

Shall we send tliat foolish car- 
i Quickly to him, and excuse his 
) the water; and give him another 
ay him to another punishment? 

We will do it: let him be sent 
V eight o'clock, to have amends. 

• Ford, Page, ('ails, atid 
Sir Hugh Evans. 

iinot find him : may be the knave 
at he could not com])ass. 

M*, perhaps = to uncouple houndi. 



Mrs. Page [Aside to Mrs. Ford] Heard you 
that? 

Mrs. Ford. [Aside to Mrs. Page] Ay, ay, 
])eace. — You use me well, Master Ford, do 
you? 

Ford. Ay, I do so. 

Mrs. Ford. Heaven make you better than 
your thoughts ! 

[Retires up stage with Mrs. Page. 

Ford. Amen! 220 

Mrs. Page. You do yourself mighty wrong, 
Master Ford. 

Ford. Ay, ay; I must bear it 

Evatis. If there be any pody in the house, 
and in the chambers, and in the coffers, and 
in the presses, heaven forgive my sins at the 
day of judgment ! 

Caius. By gar, nor I too; dere is no bodies. 

Page. Fie, fie, Master Ford! are you not 
aaham'd? What spirit, what devil suggests 
this imagination? I woiUd not ha' your dis- 
temper in this kind for the wealth of Windsor 
Castle. 

Ford. Tis my fault. Master Page: I suffer 
for it 235 

Evans. You suffer for a pad conscience: your 
wife is as honest a 'omans as I will desires 
among five thousand, and five hundred too. 

Caius. By gar, I see 't is an honest woman. 

Ford. Well; — I promis'd you a dinner: — 
come, come, walk in the Park: I pray you, 
pardon me ; I will hereafter make known to 
you why I have done this. — Come, wife; — 
come, Mistress Page. — I pray you, jiardon me; 
pray heartily, pardon me. 

Page. Let's go in, gentlemen; but, trust 
me, we '11 mock him. I do invite you to-mor- 
row morning to my house to breakfast: after, 
we '11 a-birding* together; I have a fine hawk 
for the bush. Shall it be so? 

Ford. Any thing. 

{^Evans. If there is one, I shall make two in \ 
the company. 251 ^ 

Caius. If dere be one or two, I shall make-a! 
de turd. 

/ord] Pray you, go. Master Page. 

Evans. I pray you now, remembrance to- 
morrow on the lousy knave, mine host 

t JBirdin^rsihootingbircU. 
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Caiv4, Dat is good ; by gar, vit all my heart 

Evans. A lousy knave, to have his gibes 

and his mockeries ! [EjeeurU. 

Scene IV. Before Page's house. 

Enter Fenton, Anne Page, and Mistress 
Quickly. — Quickly stands apart. 

Fent. I see I cannot get thy father's love; 
Therefore no more turn me to him, sweet Nan. 

Anne. Alas, how then? 

Fent. Why, thou must be thyself. 

He doth object I am too great of birth; 
And tliat, my state being gall'd^ with my ex- 
pense, 
I seek to heal it only by his wealth: 
Besides, these other bars he lays before me, — 
My riots past, my wild societies; 
And tells me 't is a thing impossible 
I should love thee but as a property. lo 

Anne. M&y be he teUs you true. 

Fent. No, heaven so speed me in my time 
to come! 
Albeit I will confess thy father's wealth 
Was the first motive that I woo'd thee, Anne: 
Yet, wooing thee, I found thee of more value 
Than stamps in gold or sums in sealed bags; 
And 't is the very riches of thyself 
That now I aim at 

Anne. Gentle Master Fenton, 

Yet seek my father's love; still seek it, sir: 
If opportunity^ and humblest suit 20 

Cannot attain it, why, then — Hark you hither. 

[Thet/ converse apart. 

Enter Shallow and Slender. 

iShal. Break their talk, Mistress Quickly: 
my kinsman shall speak for himself. 

Slen. I '11 make a shaft^ or a bolt on 't: 'slid, 
't is but venturing. 

Shot. Be not dismay 'd. 

Slen. No, she shall not dismay me: I care 
not for that, — but that I am af eard. 

Quick. Hark ye ; Master Slender would 
speak a word with you. so 

Anne. I come to him. — [J^^c/e] This is my 
father's choice: 

1 6a/rd, crippled. 

3 Opportunity, makint; use of flttinK occaaiona. 

^ I'll make a tha/t. &c = I '11 hit or miss. 
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O, what a world of vile ill-favour'd faults 
Looks handsome in three hundred pounds .^ 
year! — 

Quid. And how does good Master Fento 
Pray you, a word with you. — 

S/ial. She's coming; to her, coz. 
thou hadst a father ! 

Slen. I had a father, Mistress Anne; — u^imv 
uncle can tell you good jests of him. — Prs«j 
you, uncle, tell Mistress Anne the jest, ho-w 
my father stole two geese out of a pen, g<x>d 
uncle. 41 

Shai. Mistress Anne, my cousin loves yovi. 

Slen. Ay, that I do; as well as I love ai:iy 
woman in Glostershire. 

Shal. He will maintain you like a gentle- 
woman. 

Slen. Ay, that I will, come cut and lori^^- 
tail,* under the degree of a squire. 

Shal. He will make you a hundred and fi£^*y 
pounds jointure. ^^ 

Anne. Good Master Shallow, let him yir<:y<> 
for himself. 

Shal. Marry, I thank you for it; I tliank y^^^ 
for that good comfort. — She caUs you, coz: I ^^ 
leave you. 

Anne. Now, Master Slender, — 

Slen. Now, good Mistress Anne, — 

Anne. What is your will? 

Slen. My will I 'od's heartlings, that's » 
pretty jest indeed! I ne'er made my ^"il^ 
yet, I thank heaven; I am not such a sickly 
creature, I give heaven praise. ^ 

Anne. I mean, Master Slender, what woult^ 
you with me? 

Slen. Truly, for mine own part, I wouW 
little or nothing with you. Your father aw^ 
my uncle hath made motions:* if it be n^y 
luck, so; if not, happy man be his dole I Tb^y 
can tell you how things go better than I cai^' 
you may ask your father; here he cornea ^ 

Enter Page and Mistress Page. 

Page. Now, Master Slender: — love hi*^' 
daughter Anne. — 
Why, how now! what does Master Feu't*^^ 
here? 



4 Come cut and long-taU =:mh;\te\er may happen, 
ft Motions, i.e. propoaitiona 
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VoiiwroDgmeaiTithuBetill to haunt my house: 
i totd you, tax, my daughter u diipoe'd of. 

^ent. Nmy, Muter Page, be not iinp&tieut 

Jtr*. Pagt. Good Master Fenton, come not 
to my child. 

Page. She ia no match for you. 

Fent, Sir, will you hear me ) 

J'age. No, good Manter Fenton. — 

Come, Moater Shallow; come, son Sleoder; in. — 

Eaowing my mind, you wrong me, Master 

Fenton. so 

[jKivunJ Page, SkaUoa, and HUniUr. 

QtMc^. Speak to MistresB Page. 

J''mt. Good Miatresa Page, for that I love 
your daughter 
In. anch a righteoua faahion as I do, 
EN^rforce, against all checlu, rebukes, and man- 

I xi.)UBt advance the colours of my love, 
^Vld not retire: let me have your good will. 

^nne. Good mother, do not many me to 
r*>«jd fooL 

Jiln. Pagt. I mean it not; I seek you a 
'*ef«rter huabaud.— 

^ici. That's my master, moater doctor. — 
.Anne. AJaa, I had rather he set quick i' th' 
earth, w> 

"Vaid Imwl'd to death with tumjpsl 

Jfri. Page. Come, trouble nut yourself. — 
Good Master Fenton, 
1 ■Vfill not be your friend nor enemy: 
Sly daughter will I question how she loves you, 
And aa I find her, so am I afrecte<). 
T'iU then farewell, sir: she must needs go in; 
Her father will l>e angrj-. 

F^U. Farewell, gentle mixtress. — Farewell, 

^ian. [Exttuit Mrt. Page and Amif. 

Quirt. This is my doing now; — "Nay,"Bai<l 

t, "will you cast away your child on a fool 

Aiid a physician! Look on Master Fenton:" 

~— this is my doing. ' IM 

Feitl. I thank thee; and 1 pray thee, once 

to-night 

GiTe my aweet Nan this ring: there's for thy 

I^aioB. 

f^kt. Now heaven send thee good fortune' 
[£n{ Pfntmi.'] A kind heart he hath: a wo- 
*»iazi would run through fire and water for 
""ch a kind heart But yet I would my maa- 
**' bad Miatr«aa Anne; or I would Mafter 



Slender had her; or, in sooth, I would Master 
Fenton had her: I will do what I can for 
them all three; f cr so I have promis'd, and 
I '11 be aa good as my word; but speciously' for 
Master Fenton. Well, I must of another 




errand to Sir John Fabrtaff from my two mia- 
trcsaes: what a beaat am I to slack it! [£jrU. 



Scene V. 



n tfu! Garter Jim. 
u Bardolpii. 



Enter FALtftAvr foUoired bt 

Fal Biinlolph, I suy,— 

Bard. Here, sir. 

Fal. Go fetch me a quart of sack; put a 
toast hi 't. [Exit Bardolph.} Havel hved tobe 
carried in a basket, and to l-e thrown in the 
Thames like a barrow of butcher's offal? Well, 
if 1 Iw serv'd such another trick, I'll have 



lSpttiBUdv = l 
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my brains ta'en out, and butter'd, and give 

tliem to a dog for a new-year's gift. The 

rogues slighted me^ into the river with as 

little remorse as they would have drown'd a 

blind bitch's puppies, iifteen i' the litter: and 

you may know by my size that I have a kind 

of alacrity in sinking; if the bottom were as 

deep as hell, I should down. I had been 

drowned, but that the shore was shelvy and 

shallow, — a death that I abhor; for the water 

>sweUs a man; Qand what a thing should I have 

'been when I had been swelled I I should have 

- been a mountain of munmiy. "} 

Re-enter Bardolph with sack. 

Bard. Here 's MiBti-ess Quickly, sir, to speak 
with you. 21 

FaL Come, let me pour in some sack to the 
Thames water; for my belly's as cold as if I 
had swallowed snowballs for pills to cool the 
reins.* Call her in. 

Bard, Come in, woman! 

Enter Mistress Quicklt. 

Qtiick. By your leave; I cry you mercy: — 
give your worship good morrow. 

Fal, Take away these chidices.^ Go brew 
me a pottle^ of sack finely. so 

Bard. With eggs, sir? 

FaL Simple of itself; I'll no pullet-sperm^ 
in my brewage. [Exit Bardolph."] How now ! 

Quick, Marry, sir, I come to your worship 
from Mistress Ford. 

Fal. Mistress Ford ! I have had ford enough ; 
I was thrown into the ford; I have my belly 
full of ford. 

Quick. Alas the day! good heart, that was 
not her fault: she does so take on with her 
men; they mistook their erection. 41 

Fal. So did I mine, to build upon a foolish 
woman's promise. 

Quick. Well, she laments, sir, for it, that 
it would yeani your heart to see it Her hus- 
band goes this morning a binling;^ she desires 
you once more to come to her between eight 



1 Slighted me = \hrtyr mo heedlesaly. 

* The reitis, the kidneys. » Chalices, cups. 

* Pottle, a large tankard, originally holding two quarts. 
» Pullet-spmn = the embryo of a chicken. 

* Birding =Mhooting birds. 
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and nine: I must carry her word quickl^«b^: 
she '11 make you amends, I w«irTant you. 

Fal. Well, I will visit her: tell her so; aiM.<d 
bid her think what a man is: let her considve- x 
his frailty, and then judge of my merit ^>i 

Quick. 1 will tell her. 

Fal. Do so. Between nine and ten, say^as^t 
thou? 

Quick. Eight and nine, sir. 

Fal. Well, be gone: I will not miss her. 

Quick. Peace be with you, sir. [£jr£^. 

Fal. I marvel I hear not of Master Brook ; 
he sent me word to stay within: I like hi.is 
money well. — O, here he comes. •>«> 

Enter Ford disguised. 

Ford. 'Bless you, sir ! 

Fal. Now, Master Brook, — you come tio 
know what hath pass'd between me and Forcl^a* 
wife? 

Ford. That, indeed, Sir John, is my business^- 

Fal. Master Brook, I will not lie to you z I 
was at her house the hour she appointed m^s- 

Ford. And how sped you, sir? 

Fal. Very ill-favouredly. Master Brook. 

Ford. How so, sir? Did she change her de- 
termination ? TO 

Fal. No, Master Brook; but the j)eakii:i^' 
comuto^ husband. Master Brook, dwelling >u 
a continual larum of jealousy, comes me >" 
the instant of our encounter, after we ]^Jt^*^ 
embrac'd, kiss'd, protested, and, as it weJC^j 
spoke the prologue of our comedy; and at 1»*® 
heels a rabble of his companions, thither pr"0' 
vok'd and instigated by his distemper, ar»*i» 
forsooth, to search his house for his wife's lo"V <?• 

Ford. Wliat, while you were there ? ^ 

Fal. While I was there. 

Ford. And did he search for you, and cou» ^^* 
not find you ? 

Fal. You shall hear. As good luck woi"* ^** 
have it, come in one Mistress Page: gives i **' 
telligence of Ford's approach; and, in her i ^^' 
vention° and Ford's wife's distraction, tl»«=^5' 
convey'd me into a buck-basket^*^ 

Ford. A buck-basket I »<> 



Fal. By the Lord, a buck-basket! ^^ — ramn^ 



cl 



f Peiiking = aie9kiug. 
» Invention, i.e. device. 
10 Bvck-hmkett basket of aoUed linen. 



* Cfumuio, a cuckold. 
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h foul shirts and smocks, socks, foul 
greasy napkins; that, Master Brook, 

the rankest compound of villanous 
; ever offended nostril. 94 

V.nd how long lay you there ? 
ay, you shall hear, Master Brook, 
ave sulfer'd to bring this woman to 
our good. Being thus cranmi'd in 
;t, a couple of Ford's knaves, liis 
?re called forth by their miatrens to 
in the name of foul clothes to Dat- 
: they took me on their sliuulders; 
jealous knave their master in the 
• asked them once or twice what they 
leir basket: I quak'd for fear, K-st 
c knave would havesearclrd it, but 
ining he should l>e a cuckold, held 

Well : on went he for a search, and 
it I for foul clothes. But mark the 
aster Brook: I suffered the pangs of 
'end deaths; first, an intolerable 

be detected with a jealous rotten 
ir; next, to be compass'd, like a gocxl 
the circumference of a [)eck, hilt to 
1 to head; and then, to be st<)pp'd 
t strong distillation, with stinking 
\t frette<P in their own grease: think 
a man of my kidney, — think of that, 
I as subject to heat as butter; a man 
lal dissolution and thaw; — it was a 
scape suffocation. And in the 

this bath, when I was more than 
d in grease, like a Dutch dish, to \)e 
ito the Thames, and cool'd, glowing 
it surge, like a horse-shoe; think of 



that, — hissing hot, — think of that, Master 
Brook. [Throtps himself into chair, 127 

Ford. In good sadness, sir, I am sorry that 
for my sake you have suffered all this. My suit, 
then, is desperate ; you 11 undertake her no more? 

Fat. [liises] Master Brook, I will be thrown 
into Etna, as I have been into Thames, ere I will 
leave her thus. Her husband is this morning 
gone a-birding:* I have received from her 
another embassy of meeting; 'twixt eight and 
nine is the hour. Master Brook. 

Ford. T is past eight already, sir. 138 

Fal. Is it? I will then address me to my 
appointment Come to me at your con- 
venient leisure, and you shall know how I 
speed; and the conclusion shall be crown'd 
with your enjoying her. Adieu. You shall 
have her. Master Brook; Master Brook, you 
shall cuckold Ford. [Exit. 

Ford. Hum, — ha! is this a vision? is this a 
dream? do I sleep? Master Ford, awake I 
awake. Master Ford I there's a hole made in 
your best coat, Mjvster Ford. This 't is to be 
marrieill this 'tis to have line^ and buck- 
ImsketsI* — Well, I will proclaim myself what 
I am: I will now take the lecher; he is at my 
house; he cannot scape me; 't is impossible 
he should ; he cannot creep into a halfpenny 
purse, nor into a pepper-lx)x: but, lest the 
devil that guides him should aid him, I will 
search impossible places. Though what I am 
I cannot avoid, yet to be what I would not 
shall not make me tame: if I have horns to 
make me mad, let the proverb go with me, — 
I '11 be horn-mad. [ExU. 



ACT IV. 



Q Scene I. The street. 

I8TRESS Page, Mistress Quickly, 
and William. 

ige. Is he at Master Ford's already, 

lOU? 

Sure he Is by this, or will be pre- 



f«, i.e. young serving men. 

I, a •word. » Fretted = rotted. 



sently: but, truly, he is very courageous mado 
about his throwing into the water. Mistress) 
Ford desires you to come suddenly. s 

Mrs. Page. I '11 be with her by and by; I'll, 
but bring my young man here to school Look, / 
where his master comes: 'tis a playing-day, I; 



see. 



« Birding, i.e. shooting birds. 

A Buek-baakets, basket of soiled linen. 
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AWc 



Sir Hugh Eva; 



JHow now, Sir Hugh! no school to-dayl lo 

< Eoant. No; Master Slender is let the boys 

heave to play. 

) Quick. 'Blessing of hia heart! 

i Jfrt. Page. Sir Hugh, mj husband says my 

',m)a profita nothing in the world at his book. 



I pray you, aak bim some questioni b Ui 
accidence. 
Evant, Come hither, William; hold ap jdut 

Mri. Page. Come ou, simdi; hold Qp yfn 
hea<l ; answer your mauler, be not afraid. 9 

Evaiu. William, how many numbers i> in, 
nouns? 




Wi/l. Two. 

Quick. Tmly, I thought there had been one 
number more, because they say, 'Od's-nouns. 

Evann. Peace your tatthngs. — What is /air, 
William? 

Will. Puleher. 

Quick. Polecats! there are fairer things than 
polecats, sure. 30 

Evam. You are a very simplicity 'oman: 1 
pray you, j>eace. — What is lajnt, William? 

WUl. A stone. 

Enaiu. And what is a stone, William? 

Wai. A pebble. 
' Evan*. No, it is lapi»: I proy you, remember 
in your pmin, 
; Wm. Lapis. 
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Eaitu. That is a good William. What- '^ 
he, William, tliat does lend articles? '" 

Will. Articles are borrowed of the proni>«.*'i 
and be thus declined, Singalariter, noininat**"^ 
hie, hoc, hoc. 

EeaM. Nominativo, hig, hag,hog; — prayy*:"'' 
mark: genitivo, hujut. Well, what is y*^'" 
accusative case? 

Will. Accutativo, hinc — 

Evant. I pray you, have your remembraia*^- 
child; accutativo, hung, hang, hog. 

Quick. Hang-hog is I^tiu for bacon, ' 
warrant you. ^' 

Evam. Leave your ptabbles, 'oman. — Wl***'' 
is the focative case, William? 

Will. Oi—votntivo, 0. * 
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Evans, Remember, William ; focative is caret. 
Quid:, Aiid that 's a good root 
Evans. 'Oman, forbear. 
Jfrs, Page, Peace! 

Evans. What is your genitive case plural, 
illiam? oo 

l\'ilL Genitive case! 
Evans. Ay. 

WilL OenitivOy — horurn^ /larnm^ honim, 
"iiUck. 'Vengeance of Jenny's easel fie on 
•I — ^never name her, child, if she be a whore. 
Evans. For shame, 'oman. 
'}\iick. You do ill to teach the child such 
rds: — he teaches him to hick and to hack, 
ich they'll do fast enough of themselves, 
1 to call whonim: — fie upon you I 70 

Evans. 'Oman, art thou lunnties? hast thou 
understandings for thy cases, and the 
rubers and the genders^ Thou art as foolish 
ristian creatures as I would desires. 
Mrs. Page. Prithee, hold thy peace. 
Evans. Show me now, William, some declen- 
Ds of your pronouns. 
Will. Forsooth, I have forgot. 
Evans. It is qui, quo!^ quod: if you forgf)t 
ur quies, your qu<es^ and your qnodsy you 
1st be preeches.* Go your ways, and [)lay ; go. 
Mrs. Page. He is a better scholar than I 
>ught he was. 

Evans. He is a good sprag* memory. Fare- 
J], Mistress Page. 

Mrs. Page. Adieu, good Sir Hugh. [Eurit 
^ Uughl\ — Get you home, l)oy. — Come, we 
y too long. \Exeunt^ 

Scene II. A room in For<Ts house. 

Enter YxuBmhYT and Mistress Ford. 

Fal. Mistress Fonl, your sorrow hath eaten 
my sufferance. I see you are olisequious' 
your love, and I prfifess requital t^ a hair's 
eadth; not only, Mistress Fonl, in the simple 
ice of love, but in all the accoutrement, 
niplement, and ceremony of it. But are you 
re of your huslmnd now ? 
Mr$. Ford. He 's a-birding,^ sweet Sir John. 

1 Preeehet, i.e. breeched = flogged. 

2 Sprag, for spnick= quick, alert 
s Obtequioui, devoted. 

4 Birding=thooUng birds 



Mrs. Page. [ Within] What, ho, gossip Ford I 

what, ho! 10 

Jfrs. Ford. Step into the chamber. Sir John. 

[Eant Falstaff. 

Enter Mistress Page. 

Mrs. Page. How now, sweetheart ! who 's at 
home besides yourself? 

Mrs. Ford. Why, none but mine own people. 

Mrs. Page. Indeed! 

Mrs. Ford. No, certainly. — [Aside to her] 
Speak louder. 

Mrs. Page. Tndy, I am so glad you have 
nobody here. 

Mrs. Ford. Why? 20 

Mr$. Page. Why, woman, your husband is 
in his old lunes^ again : he so takes on yonder 
with my husband ; so rails against all married 
mankind; so curses all Eve's daughters, of 
what complexion soever; and so buffets him- 
self on the forehead, crying, "Peer out, peer 
out!"® that any madness I ever yet beheld 
seemed but tamenes.^, civility, and patience, 
to this his distemper he is in now: I am glad 
the fat knight is not here. 

Mrs. Ford. Why, does he talk of him? so 

Mrs. Page. Of none but him; and swears he 
wiis carrie<l out, the last time he search'd for 
him, in a luisket; protests to my husl)and he 
is now here; and hath drawn him and the rest 
of Uieir company from their 8i)ort, to make 
another experiment of his suspicion: but I am 
glad the knight is not here; now he shall see 
his own foolery. 

Mrs. Ford. How near is he. Mistress 
Page? 

Mrs. Page. Hani by; at street end; he will 
be here anon. 4i 

Mrs. Ford. I am undone! — the knight is 
here. 

Mrs. Page. Why, then, you are utterly 
sham'd, and he 's but a dead man. What a 
woman are you! — Away with him, away with 
him! better shame than murder. 

Mrs. Ford. Which way should he go? how 
should I bestow him? Shall I put him into 
the basket again? 

* Lunes, mad frcaki 

• *'Peer out, peer out!" an exclamation In a children's 
game. 
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Re-enter Falstaff. 

FcU, No, I *ll come no more i' the basket 
May I not go out ere he come? 5i 

Mrs. Page. Alas, three of Master Ford's 
brothers watch the door with pistols, that 
none shall issue out; otherwise you might slip 
away ere he came. But what make you here? 

Fed, What shall I do? — I '11 creep up into 
the chimney. 

Mrs, Ford. There they always use to dis- 
charge their birding-pieces.^ 

Mrs, Page. Creep into the kiln-hole. 

F<d. Where is it? eo 

Mrs. Ford. He will seek there, on my word. 
Neither press, coffer, chest, trunk, well, vault, 
but he hath an abstract * for the remembrance 
of such places, and goes to them by his note: 
there is no hiding you in the house. 

Fal. I '11 go out, then. 

Mrs. Page. If you go out in your own 
semblance, you die. Sir John. Unless you go 
out disguis'd, — oo 

Mrs, Ford. How might we disguise him? 

Mrs. Page. Alas the day, I know not ! There 
is no woman's gown big enough for him; other- 
wise he might put on a hat, a mutfler,^ and a 
kerchief, and so escape. 

FaL Good hearts, devise something: any 
extremity rather than a mischief. 

Mrs. Ford. My maid's aunt, the fat woman 
of Brainford, has a gown above. 

Mrs. Page. On my word, it will serve him; 
she 's as big as he is: and there 's her thrumm'd 
hat,* and her muffler too. — Run up. Sir John. 

Mrs. Ford. Go, go, sweet Sir John: Mistress 
Page and I will look some linen for your head. 

Mrs. Page. Quick, quick I we '11 come dress 
you straight: put on the gown the while. 85 

[Exit Falstaff. 

Mrs. Ford. I woiUd my husband would meet 
him in this sha})e: he cannot abide the old 
woman of Brainford; he swears she 's a witch; 
forbade her my house, and hath threaten'd to 
beat her. 



» Birding-piecett, fowliug-pieces. 

* Abttract = memonaidum. 

s MuJ/Ur, a kind of veil which covered the face. 

* Thrumm'd hat, i.e. a hat made of thrurai, or ends of 
a weaver's warp. 
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Mrs. Page. Heaven guide him to thy hus- 
band's cudgel, and the devil guide his cudgel 
afterwards! ] 

Mrs. Ford. But is my husband coming! 

Mrs. Page, Ay, in good sadness, is he; and 
talks of the basket too, howsoever he hath had 
intelligence. ^' 

Mrs. Ford. We'll try that; for I'll appoiut 
my men to carry the basket again, to meet 
him at the door with it, as they did last time. 

Mrs. Page. Nay, but he '11 be here presently: 
let 's go dress him like the witch of Brainford. 

Mrs. Ford. I'll first direct my men what 
they shall do with the basket. Go up; I'll 
bring linen for him straight [Eiit. 

Mrs. Page. Hang him, dishonest varletl we 
cannot misuse him enough. 

We 11 leave a proof, by that which we will do, 
Wives may be merry, and yet honest too: 
Wo do not act that often jest and laugh; 
'T is old, but true,— Still swine eat all the dnff. 

[EtiL 

Re-enter Mistress Ford with two SenmU. 

Mrs. Ford, (to, sirs, take the basket again 
on your shoulders: your master is hard at 
door; if he bid you set it down, obey him: 
quickly, dispatch. [J^- 

First Serv. Come, come, take it up. iw 

Sec. Serv. Pray heaven it be not full of knight 
again. 

First Serv, I hope not; I had as lief bear so 
much lead. 

Enter Ford, Page, Shallow, Caius, and 
Sir Hugh Evans. 

Ford. Ay, but if it prove true, Mast^T 
Page, have you any way then to unfool ^^^ 
again? — Set down the basket, villains! — Sot»^" 
body call my wife. — Youth in a basket I—'^-, 
you panderly rascals! there's a knot, a gii^J^' 
a pack, a conspiracy against me: now shall ^^^ 
devil be sham'd. — What, wife, I say! cot^^' 
come forth! behold what honest clothes y^^ 
send forth to bleaching! 

Page. Why, this passes ! Master Ford, ^^^ 
are not to go loose any longer; you must 
pinion'd. 



ft Ging=g&ne, a number, company. 
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', this is luiiatical this is mad as 
1, Master Ford, this ia not well; 
C I too, sir. 
liter MinvEss Ford. 
Miatreas Ford; Miatresa Font, 
onmn, the modeat wife, the 



creatuK, that hath the jealous foul 
to her huahaiid! — I ausjiect without cauxe, 
Diiatreaa, do I ) 

Jfrt. Ford. Heaven be my witueaa you do, 
if you suspect me in any diahonesty. MO 

Furd. Well saiil, brazeu-facel hold it out. 
— Come forth, wrrah! 

[Pullinif the cliil/<et out of the htalft. 
Page. Tliia lUimeHl 







A.re you not ashamvd? let the 

LI find you anim. 

unreaMonalile! Will yo 

clothes) Ciuiie away 
■y the Imsket, I say! 
Why, man, why,— iw 

^r Faf^e, .IS 1 am aii honest man, 
e conveyed out of my hoiisn' 
lis basket: why may not he Ih' 

In »iy house I am aure lie is: 

B is tme; ray jealciUHV ia reason- 

ne out all the lin.^n. ' 

If you find a man there, he aliall 

,th. 



Muf. By my fiilellty, tliis is not well, M.iH- 
ter Ford; this wrongs yon. iiii 

Evan*. Muster Fonl, you must pray, and 
not follow the imagiiiationa of your own heart: 
thia is jealousies. 

Ford. Well, he 's not here I seek for. 

Page. No, uor nowhere else but in your 

[Servanti replace Uiien iti btuitt, and carm 

it off. 

Ford. Help to search my house this one 

time. If I find not what I seek, show no 

colour for my extremity, let me for ever be 

your table-sport;' let them say of me, "An 

1 ToMi^port. it ■ labjeot lorralrtli. 
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jealous as Ford, that searched a hollow walnut 
for his wife's leman.^" Satisfy me once more; 
once more search with me. 174 

Mrs. Ford. What, ho. Mistress Page ! come 
you and the old woman down; my husband 
will come into the chamber. 

Ford. Old woman ! what old woman 's that ? 

Mrs. Ford. Why, it is my maid's aunt of 
Brainford. 

Ford. A witch, a quean, an old cozening 
quean! Have I not forbid her my house? 
She comes of errands, does she? We are 
simple men; we do not know what's brought 
to pass under the profession of fortune-telling. 
She works by charms, by spells, by th' figure, 
and such daubery* as this is, beyond our ele- 
ment: we know nothing. — Come down, you 
witch, you hag, you ; come down, I say ! 189 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, good, sweet husband, — 
Good gentlemen, let him not strike the old 
woman. 

Jte-erUer Falstaff in women's clothes^ led by 
Mistress Page. 

Mrs. Page. Come, Mother Prat; come, give 
me your hand. 

Ford. I '11 prat \\eT.— [Beating him'\ Out of 
my door, you witch, you rag, you baggage, 
you polecat, you ronyon!^ out, out! I'U con- 
jure you, I '11 fortune-tell you. [Exit Falstaff. 

Mrs. Page. Are you not asliam'd? I think 
you have kill'd the i>oor woman. 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, he will do it — T is a 
goodly credit for you. 200 

Ford. Hang her, witch ! 

Evans. By yea and no, I think the 'oman is 
a witch indeed: I like not when a 'oman has 
a great peard: I spy a great peard under her 
muffler.* 

Ford. Will you follow, gentlemen? I l)e- 
seech you, follow; see Imt the issue of my 
jealousy: if I cry out thus upon no trail, never 
trust me when I oj^n again. [Ejcit. 

Page. Let's obey his humour a little fur- 
ther: come, gentlemen. 210 
[Exeunt Page, .Shallow, Caius, and Evans. 



» Leman, lover. 
« Dauhery, pretence, trickery. 
■ Utniyon, a roant^y woman. 
* MujUr, a kind of veil which covered the face. 
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Mrs. Page. Trust me, he beat him most piti- 
fully, m 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, by th' mass, that he did 
not; he beat him most unpitifully methongbt 

Mrs. Page. I '11 have the cudgel halloVd, 
and hung o'er the altar; it hath done meri- 
torious service. 

Mrs. Ford. What think ye? may we, with 
the warrant of womanhood and the witness of 
a good conscience, pursue him with any fur- 
ther revenge? 2S 

Mrs. Page. The spirit of wantonness is, sure, 
scar'd out of him: if the devil have him not 
in fee-simple, with fine and recovery, he will 
never, I think, in the way of waste, attempt 
us again. 

Mrs. Ford. Shall we tell our husbands hov 
we have serv'd him ? 

Mrs. Page. Yes, by all means ; if it be but 
to scrape the figures out of your husband* 
brains. If they can find in their heatfts 
the poor unvirtuous fat knight shall be any 
further afflicted, we two will still be the 
ministers. 2$^ 

Mrs. Ford. I '11 warrant they 11 have hini 
publicly sham'd: and methinks there woukl 
be no period to the jest, should he not be pul>- 
licly sham'd. 

Mrs Page. Come, to the forge with it; theu 
shape it: I would not have things cool. 

[Exey^^ 

[ Scene III. A room in the Garter Inn. 

■ 

Enter Host and Bardolph. 

Hard. Sir, the Germans desire to have three 
of your horses: the duke himself will be to- 
morrow at court, and they are going to meet him. 

Host. What duke should tliat be comes so 
secretly ? I hear not of him in the court Let 
me si>eak with the gentlemen: they speak 
English? 

Bard. Ay, sir; I '11 call them to you. 

Jlost. Tliey shall have my horses; but I '11 
make them pay; I'll sauce* them: they have 
had my house a week at command ; I have 
tum'd away my other guests: they must 
come oflf; I '11 sauce^ them. Come. [Ereunt.^ 

* Sauee=gnLtUj, tickle. 
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: IV. A roam in Ford's house, 

£, Ford, Mistress Page, Mistress 
RD, and Sir Hugh £van& 

r is one of the best discretions of a 
'er I did look upon, 
[id did he send you both these let- 
Dstant? 

'c. Within a quarter of an hour, 
irdon me, wife. Henceforth do 
hou wilt ; 

U suspect the sun with cold 
with waiitoniies8: now doth thy 
' stand, 

: was of late an heretic, 
faith. 9 

Tis well, 'tis well; no more: 
xtreme in submission 
:e. 

plot go forward: let our wives 
^n, to make us puV)lic sport, 
neeting with this old fat fellow, 
may take him, and disgrace him 

ere is no better way than that they 

tw! to send him word they'll meet 
Park at midnight? Fie, fie! he'll 

ou say he has bin thrown in the 
has bin grievously peaten, as an 

methinks there should be terrors 

t he should not come; methinks 

ninish'd, he shall have no ilesires. 
think I too. 

i. Devise but how you '11 use him 

le comes, 

two devise to bring him thither. 

e. Tliere is an old tide goes, that 

the hunter, 
keeper here in Windsor forest, 

J winter-time, at still midnfght, 

1 about an oak, with great ragg'd 

31 

he blasts the tree, and Uikes^ the 
oiilch-kine yield blocxi ; and shakes 



t Takes, bewitches. 



In a most hideous and dreadful manner: 
You have heard of such a spirit; and well you 

know 
The superstitious idle-headed eld' 
Receiv'd, and did deliver to our age. 
This tale of Heme the hunter for a truth. 
Page. Why, yet there want not many that 

do fear s9 

In deep of night to walk by this Heme's oak: 
But what of this? 

J/rs. Ford. Marry, this is our device; 

That Falstaff at that oak shall meet with us, 
Disguis'd like Heme, with huge horns on his 

head. 
Page. Well, let it not be doubted but he *11 

come, 
And in this shape: when you have brought 

him thither. 
What shall be done with him? what is your 

plot? 
Mrs. Page. That likewise have we thought 

u|)on, and thus. 
Nan Page my daughter, and my little son. 
And three or four more of their growth, w^e '11 

dress 
Like urchins, ouphs,^ and fairies, green and 

white, 49 

With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads, 
And rattles in their hands: upon a sudden. 
As Falstaff, she, and I, are newly met. 
Let them from forth a sawpit rush at once 
With some diffused^ song: u{X)n their sight. 
We two in great amazedness will fly: 
Then let them all encircle him about. 
And, fairy-like, to-pinch^ the unclean knight; 
And ask him why, that hour of fairy revel. 
In their so sacred paths he dares to tread 
In shape profane. 

Mrs. Ford And till he tell the tmth, 

Let the supposed fairies pinch him sound, 61 
And bum him with their tapers. 

Mrs. Page. Tlie truth being known. 

We 'U all |)resent ourselves, dis-horn the spirit, 
And mock him home to Windsor. 

\^Ford. The children must 

Be practis'd well to this, or they '11 ne'er do 't ' 
Evans. I will teach the children their behav- '. 



> Eld, olden time. > Otiphs, elvet, goblins. 

i />(^ia«l=wild. uncouth. 
* ro-pineA» pinch vindictively. 
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iours ; and I will be like a jack-an-apes also, 
to bum the knight with my taber. 

Ford. That will be excellent. I '11 go buy 
them visard& 70 

Mrs. Page. My Nan sliall be the queen of 
all the fairies, 
Finely attired in a robe of white. 
Page. That silk will I go buy: — [-il^tcfc] and 
in that time 
Shall Master Slender steal my Nan away, 
And marry her at Eton. — Go send to Falstaflf 
straight. 
Ford. Nay, I 'U to him again in name of 
Brook: 
He '11 tell me all his purpose: sure, he 'U come. 
Mrs. Page. Fear not you that. Go get us 
properties. 
And tricking for our fairies. ] 

Evane. Let us about it: it is admirable 

pleasures and fery honest knaveries. si 

\^Exeunt Page^ Ford, and Evans. 

Mrs. Page. Go, Mistress Ford, 

Send Quickly to Sir John, to know his mind. 

\^E.i^ Mrs. Ford. 
I 'U to the doctor: he hath my good will. 
And none but he, to marrj' with Nan Page. 
That Slender, though well landed, is an idiot; 
And he my husband best of all affects. 
The doctor is well monev'd, and his friends 
Potent at court : he, none but he, shall have 
her, 89 

Though twenty thousand worthier come to 
crave her. [Exit. 

Scene V. The Court-yard of the Oarter 

Lm. 

Enter Host and Simple. 

Host. What wouldst thou have, boor? what, 
thick -skin? speak, breathe, discuss; brief, 
short, quick, snap. 

*ytm. Marry, sir, I come to sj^ik with Sir 
John Falstatf from Master Slender. 

Host. There's hie chamljer, his house, his 

.; castle, his standing-bed,* and tnickle-beil ;* Q't is 

; painte<l about with the story of the Prodigal, 

fresh and new. Go knock and call; he'll 

1 Standing-bed, a 1»ed Bupported hy legs. 
3 Truckle-bed, a bed on castors to run uuder another 
bed. 
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speak like an Anthropophaginian unto thee:] 
knock, I say. ii 

Sim. There 's an old woman, a fat woman, 
gone up into his chamber : I '11 be so bold as 
stay, sir, till she come down; I come to speak 
with her, indeed. 

Host. Ha ! a fat woman ! the knight maj 
be robb'd: I '11 call— Bully-knight ! bully Sir 
John ! [speak from thy lungs military : art thou 
there? it is thine host, thine Ephesian, calk]' 

Fal. [Above] How now, mine host! so 

Host. Here 's a Bohemian-Tartar tarries the 
coming down of thy fat woman. [Let ber de-! 
scend, bully, let her descend; my chambera 
are honourable: fie! privacy? fie!] 

Enter Falstai'F. 

Fal. There was, mine hi>8t, an old fat woman 
even now with me; but she 's gone. 

Sim. Pray you, sir, was 't not the wise woman 
of Bi-ainf ord ? 

Fal. Ay, marry, was it, mussel-shell r^ what 
would you with her? so 

Si}n. My master, sir. Master Slender, sent 
to her, seeing her go thorough the streets, to 
know, sir, [whether one Nym, sir, that lieguil d 
him of a chain, had tlie chain or no. 

Fal. I spake with the old wom^m about it. 

Sim. And what says she, I pray, sir / 

Fal. Marry, she says that the ven' same 
man that beguil'd Master Slender of his chain 
cozen'd him of it 

Sim^ I would I could have spoken with the 
woman herself; I had other things to have 
spoken with her too from him. ^• 

Fal. What are they ? let us know. 

Host. Ay, come; quick. 

Sim. 1 may not conceal them, sir. 

Host. Conceal tliem, or thou di'st 

Sim. Why, sir, they were nothing but] about 
Mistress Anne Page; to know if it were mv 
master's fortune to have her or no. 

Fal. 'Tis, 'tis his fortune. » 

Sim. What, sir? 

Fal. To have her,-^r no. Go; say the 
woman told me so. 

Sim. May I be bold to say so, sir? 

Fal. Ay, Sir Tike; who more bold? 



s If tM«e{-«Atf2I= open-mouthed. 
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th>uk your wonhip: I ihall nutke 
r gild with these tidiiiga. [Exit. 
hoa ait clerkiy, thou art i^krkly, 
Was there li wiae womaji with thee? 
', th^it theK was, mine hoet; one 
taught me more wit than ever I 
Fore in m^ life; and I |iaid notbiug 
ler, but was paid for my learning. 

Enler Babdolpo. 
at, alas, sir! coEetuge.merecoKenftgi-l 
'here be my honieH) tigieak well of 



tun away with the ' 

came beyond Eton, they threw me 
lehiuU one of them, in a, slough of 

Bet spura and away, like three (>er- 
t, three Doctor FaUBtmwn 7i 

rhey are gutie hut to meet the duke, 
> not any tliey Ije Hed; Uei'mniiu are 



Elder Sir Uuoh EvA.\a. 
Where iHminehotit^ 
Hiat ia the mutter, Birf 
Have a care of yuur entertHiiiiiient«: 

friend of mine come to tiiwn, tells 
a three cozen -genuaiis that has oo£- 
he hosts of ReadingK, of Muiden- 
'olebrook, of horses and money. I 
r good will, look you: yon Jire wise, 
gibes and vloutiiig'StugH.' and 'tia 
lient you ahoidd be cozened. Fare 
[Exit. 

Enter DoCTOK <'ails. 
t'ere is mine host de Jarteer? 
ere, master docUjr, in jxirjileiity 
ful dilemma. 

cannot tell vat is dat: but it is 
lat y»ii make gi-aiid )>re|iaratiuii for 
' Jarmany: by my trot, dere ia no 
le n>urt is know to come. 1 tell tou 
ill: ndieu.] [EjU. 

an and cry. villain, go'— Ai«iat me, 

am undone: — Flv, run, hue ami 



i:— la; 



n.lone! m 

[Ejvuiit IliiU and BardolpA. 



FaL I would all the world might be cozen'd ; 
for 1 have been cozen'd and beaten too. If it 
should come to the ear of the court, how I 
have been transformed, and how my ttaus- 
formation hath l>een wash'd and cudgeli'd, 
they would melt nie out of ray fat drop by 
drop, and liquor fishermen's boots with me: I 
warrant they would whip me with their fine 




tlgi^f-fluutlaa-ltockl, l.r 



wits till I were as creat-falten as a dried pear. 
I ni'ver prosper'd since I forswore myaelf at 
jmniero.* Well, if my wind were but long 
enough to say my jimyurs, I would repent 

Enter MisTliEsa QtlCKiT. 
Now, whence come you? 

Quick. From the two juuties, forsooth, lo; 

Ful. The deril take one party, and his dam 
the otherl nud so they sliall be both bestowed : 
I have suffer'd more for their sakes, more 
than the villanoua inconstancy of mans die- 
(Kisition ia able to liear. 

Qiiiii: And have not they suffer'd? Yea, 
I waiTant; speciously* one of them; Mistress 
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Ford, good heart, is beaten black and blue, 
that you cannot see a white spot about her. 

Fal. What tell'st thou me of black and 
blue? I was beaten myself into all the colours 
of the rainbow; and I was like to be appre- 
hended for the witch of Brainford : but that 
my admirable dexterity of wit, my counter- 
feiting the action of an old woman, deliver'd 
me, the knave constable had set me i' the 
stocks, i' the common stocks, for a witch. 

Q^iicl: Sir, let me speak with you in your 
chamber: you shall hear how things go; and, 
I warrant, to your content Here is a letter 
will say somewhat Grood hearts, what ado 
here is to bring you together ! Sure, one of 
you does not serve heaven well, that you are 
so cross'd. 130 

FaL Come up into my chamber. [E,veunt. 

[ Scene VI. A room in the (Jarter Inn, 

I Enter Fenton and Host. 

( Host. Master Fen ton, talk not to me; my 

rmind is heavy: I will give over all. 

f Fent. Yet hear me speak. Assist me in my 

-' pui-pose, 

' And, as I am a gentleman, I '11 give thee 

j A hundred pound in gold more than your loss. 

< Host. I will hear you. Master Fen ton; and 
( I will at the least keep your counsel 

Fent. From time to time I have acquainted 
you 

J With the dear love I bear to fair Anne Page; 
[ Who mutually hath answer'd my affection, 
f So far forth as herself might be her chooser, 
'Even to my wish: I have a letter from her 
r;Of such contents as you will wonder at; 13 
<The mirth whereof so larded* with my matter, 
; Tliat neither singly can be manifested 
Without the show of both; fat Falstaff in *t 

< Hath a great scene. The image of the jest 

^ I '11 show you here at large. Hark, good mine 
;! host: 

^To-night at Heme's oak, just 'twixt twelve 
J and one, 

1 Larded, i.e. garuiithed. 
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Must my sweet Nan present the Fairy Queen;'; 
The purpose why, is here: in which diaguiae/ 
While other jests are something rank on foot,' 
Her father hath commanded her to shp ta^ 
Away with Slender, and with him at Eton 
Immediately to marry: she hath consented: : 
Now, sir, 

Her mother, even strong against that matchf 
And firm for Doctor Caius, hath appointed ; 
That he shall likewise shuffle her away, S 
While other sports are tasking of their minds,: 
And at the deanery, where a priest attends, : 
Straight marry her: to this her mothers plot 
She seemingly obedient, likewise hath a 
Made promise to the doctor. — Now, thus it 

rests: 
Her father means she sliall be all in white; 
And in that habit, when Slender sees his time 
To take her by the hand, and bid her go, 
She shall go with him: her mother hath in- 
tended, 
The better to denote her to the doctor,— 
For they must all be mask'd and visarded,— 
That quaint in green she shall be loose enrob'd, 
With ribands pendent, flaring* 'bout her head; 
And when the doctor spies his vantage ripe, 
To pinch her by the hand, and, on that token, 
The maid hath given consent to gu with him 
Host. Which means she to deceive'/ father 

or mother? *« 

Fent. Both, my good host, to go along with 

me: 
And here it rests, — that you'll procure the 

vicar 
To stay for me at church 'twixt twelve and 

one. 
And, in the lawful name of marrying. 
To give our hearts united ceremony. 

Host. Well, husband^ your device; I'll to 

the vicar: 
Bring you the maid, you shall not lack a priest 
Fent. So shall I evermore be bound to thee; , 
Besides, I 'II make a present recompense. 

[Excunt.y 



i Ftorin{7 = fluttering. 

< //t(«&a)u2= perform carefully. 
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ACT V. 



c I, A room in the Garter Inn. 

'AL8TA1T and Mistress Quickly. 

rithee, no more prattling; go: — I '11 
bis is the third time; I hope good 
in odd numl>er& Away, go. They 
is divinity in odd numbers, either in 
chance, or death. Away. 
[ 11 provide you a chain; and I '11 do 
n to get you a pair of honis. 
way, I say; time wears: hold up 
[, and mince.' [Exit Mrs. Quickly. 

EMer Ford. 

, Master Brook ! Master Brook, the 
ill be known to-night, or never. Be 
;e Park about midnight, at Heme's 
yoxx shall see wonders. is 

Went you not to her yesterday, sir, 
d me you had appointed ? 
went to her, Master Brook, as you 
, poor old man: but I came from her, 
(rook, like a poor old woman. That 
%ve Ford, her husband, hath the 
d devil of jealousy in him. Master 
at ever govern'd frenzy. I will tell 

beat me grievously, in the shape of 
; for in the shape of man. Master 

fear not Goliath with a weaver's 
cause I know also life is a shuttle, 
aste; go along with me: I '11 tell you 
er Brook. Since I pluck'd geese, 
uant, and whipp'd top, I knew not 
as to be beaten till Lately. Follow 
«1I you strange things of this knave 
whom to-night I will be reveng'd, 
11 deliver his wife into your hand, 
-strange things in hand, Master 
follow. [Exeunt. u 

Scene II. Windsor Park. 



• Page, Shallow, and Slender. 
>>me, come; we '11 couch i' the wistle 



f"»- 



snevere. 

.«. walk in a demure affected manner. 



ditch till we see the light of our fairies. — Re- 
member, son Slender, my daughter. 

*S/en. Ay, forsooth ; I have spoke with her, 
and we have a nay-word how to know one 
another: I come to her in white, and cry 
"mum;" she cries "budget;" and by that w^e 
know one another. 

Shal. That's good too; but what needs 
either your "mum" or her "budget"? the 
white will decipher' her well enough. — It 
liath struck ten o'clock. 12 

Page. The night is dark; light and S])irit8 
will become it well. Heaven pnwper our 
s]>ort! No man means evil but the devil, and 
we shall know him by his honis. Let 's away; 
follow me. [Kreunt. 

Scene III. ^1 street leading to the Park. 

Enter Mistress Page, Mistress Ford, and 
Doctor Caius. 

Mrs. Page. Master doctor, my daughter is 
in green: when you see your time, take her 
by the liand, away with her to the deanery, 
and dis{>atch it quickly. Go before into the 
Park: we two must go tf>gether. 

Caius. I know vat I have to do. Adieu. 

Mrs. Page. Fare you well, sir. [Exit Caius.] 
— My husband will not rejoice so much at the 
abuse of Falstaff as he will cliafe at the doc- 
tor's marrying my daughter: but 'tis no mat- 
ter; better a little chiding than a great deal 
of heartbreak. 12 

Mrs. Ford. Where is Nan now and her 
troop of fairies? and the Welsh devil Hugh? 

Mrs. Page. Tliey are all couch'd in a pit 
hard by Heme's oak, with obscur'd lights; 
which, at the very instant of Falstaffs and 
our meeting, they will at once display to the 
night. 

Mrs. Ford. Tliat cannot choose but amaze 
him. 

Mrs. Page. If he be not amaze<l, he will be 
mock'd; if he be amaz'd, he will every way 
be mock'd. 

s Decipher, i.e. discover. 
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Mrs. Ford. We '11 betray him finely. 

Mrs. Page. Against such lewdaters* and 
their lecheiy 
Those tliat betray them do no treachery. 27 

Mrs. Ford. The hour draws on. To the 
oak, to the oak ! \^Exeu}U. 

[[ ScEifE IV. Windsor Park. 

Enter Evans with others as Fairies. 

Evafis. Trib, trib, fairies; come; and re- 
( member your parts: be pold, I pray you; fol- 
<low me into the pit; and when I give the 
J watch-'onls, do as I pid you: come, come; 
arib, trib. [EreutU.^ 

Scene V. Another j^art 0/ the Pari. 

Enter Falstaff disguised as Heme, %cith a 
buck's Iiead on. 

FoX. The Windsor bell hath struck twelve; 
I the minute draws on. [[Now, the hot-blooded 
gods assist me! — Remember, Jove, thou wast 
a bull for thy Europa; love set on thy horns: 
— O powerful love! that, in some respects, 
makes a beast a man; in some other, a man 
a beast. — You w^ere also, Jupiter, a swan for 
the love of Leda: — O omnipotent love! how 
near the god drew to the complexion of a 
goose I — A fault done first in the form of a 
beast; — O Jove, a beastly fault! — and then 
another fault in the semblance of a fowl; — 
think on't, Jove; a foul fault! When gods 
have hot backs, what shall poor men do? For 
me, I am here a Windsor stag; and the fattest, 
I think, i' th' forest — Send me a cool rut- 
time, Jove, or who can blame me to piss my 
tallow ?] — Who comes here? my doe? 



Enter Mistress Ford and Mistress Page. 

Mrs. Ford. Sir Jolui! art thou there, my 
deer? my male deer? 

Fal. My doe with the black scut-! — Let 
the sky rain potiitoes; let it thunder to the 
tune of (Jreen sleeveSy hail kissing-comfits, and 
snow eryngoes;^ let there come a temj^est of 
provocation, I will shelter me here. 

[Enif}racing her. 

» Leivdtters, libertines. « Scut, the tall of a deer. 

^ Eryiujoei, the cuudied roots of the sea-holly. 
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Mrs. Ford. Mistress Page is come with me» 
sweetheart. 2: 

Fal. Divide me like a brib'd-buck, «wb a 
haunch: I will keep my sides to myself, my 
shoulders for the fellow of this walk, and my 
horns I bequeath your husbands. Am I a 
woodman,^ ha? Speak I like Heme the 
hunter? — Why, now is Chipid a child of cou- 
science; he makes restitution. As I am a true 
spirit, welcome! [A'bwc of horns within. 

Mrs. Page. Alas, what noise? 

Mrs. Ford. Heaven forgive our sins I 

Fal. What should this be ? 3s 

\^Fal. I think the devil will not have me 
damn'd, lest the oil that's in me should set 
hell on fire; he would never else cross me thu&] 

Enter Sir Hugh Evans, like a Satyr; Pistol, 
as Hobgoblin; Mistress Quickly, lih the 
Queen of Fairies, and Anne Page and bojp 
dressed like Fairies. 

Quick. Fairies, black, gray, green, and white, 
You moonsliine revellers, and shades of night 
You orphan-heirs of fixed destiny, « 

Attend your office and your quality.— 
[[ Crier Hobgoblin, make the fairy O-yes. 
Pist. Elves, list your names; silence, you 
airy toys. 
Cricket, to Windsor chimneys shalt thou leap: 
Where fires thou find'st uiurak'd and hearths 

unswept, 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry: 
Our radiant queen hates sluts and alutten'. 
Fal. They ai*e fairies; he that speaks Uw 
them shall die: 
I '11 wink and couch: no man their works must 
eye. [Lies down upon his face. 

Evans. Where 's Pead ? — Go you, and where 
you find a maid u 

Tliat, ere she sleep, has thrice her prayers said, 
Rein up the organs of her fantasy; 
Sleep she as somid as careless iufaucy: 
But those as sleep and think not on their sinn, 
Pinse them, arms, legs, backs, shoulders, sides, 
and shins. 
Quick. ] About, about; - 



* Woodman, a hunter. eqaiTocatiiiglj=a weocher. 
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Wiudsor Castle, elves, within and out: 
;ood luck, ouphs,' on every sacred room ; 
may staud till the peq)etual doom, 
as wholesome as in state 't iJ9 fit, 03 
■f the owner, and the owner it. 
everal chairs of onler look you scour 
nice of balm and every precious flower: 
dr instalment,^ coat, and several ci-est, 
)yal blazon, evermore he bleat I 
ghtly, meadow-fairies, look you sing, 
I the Garter's comitass, in a ring: 
)re88ure^ that it bears, green let it be, 
irtile-fresh than all the field to see; 
but »oit qui nud y pense write 7! 

srald tufts, flowers puq)le, blue, and 
lite; 

pphire, pearl, and rich embroidery, 
1 below fair knighthood's bending 

use flowers for their char4ctery. ] 

disperse: but till 't is one o'chwk, 

nee of custom round aljout the oak 

ne the hunter let us not forget so 

I*. Pray you, lock hand in hand ; your- 

ves in order set; 

•enty glow-worms shall our lanterns be, 

le our measure round about the tree. — 

ly; I smell a man of middle-eai-th.^ 

Heaven defend me from that Welsh 

!st he transform me to a piei'e of cheese! 

f. Vile worm, thou wast o'erlook'd* even 

thy birth. 

t*. With trial- fire touch me his finger- 

1: 

e cliaste, the flame will back descend, 

m him to no |)ain; but if he start, 90 

e flesh of a corrupted heart 

A trial, come. 

4. Come, will this wootl tike tire ? 

[They put the tapers to his fingers^ 

and he starts. 
0,0,01] 

r. [Corrupt, corrupt, mid tiinted in 

*ire I — ] 



t. elves, goblina. 

lment-=i\ie installinj? in a dignity, or office. 

*uure, impression, trace. 

'■€-earth, i.e. the earth as opposed to the upper 

r regions, inhabited by fairies, <fec. 

<tk'd, bewitched. 

L. rv. 



About him, fairies; sing a scornful rhyme; 
And, as you trip, still pinch him to your time. 

Thk Sono. 

Fio on sinful fantasy ! 

Fie on lust and luxury ! 

Lust is but a bloody fire, 

Kindled with unchaste desire, 100 

Fed in heart ; whose flames aspire, 

As thoughts do blow them, higher and higher. 

Pinch him, fairies, mutually ; 

Pinch him for his villany ; 
Pinch him, and bum him, and turn him about. 
Till candles and starlight and moonshine bo out. 

During this song the Fairies pinch Falstaf. 
Doctor Caiu-s comes one way^ and steals axoay 
a boy in green; Sletider another way, ami 
takes off a hoy in irhite; awl Fenton comes, 
and steals Mistress A n ne. A twise of h untin// 
is made within, and all the fairies run atray. 
Falstaff pulls off his hmk^s head, and rises. 

Enter Page, Ford, Mistress Page, ayul 
Mistress Ford. 

They surrouiui Falstaff. 

Page. Nay, do not fly; I think we have 

watch'd you* now: 
Will none but Heme the hunter serve your 

turn? 
Mrs. Page. I pray you I — Come, hold up the 

jest no higher. — 
Now, gooil Sir John, how like you Windsor 

wives? — 110 

See you these, huslNind^ do not these fair 

vokes^^ 

ft 

Become the forest better than the town? 

Ford. Now, sir, who^s a cuckold now? — 
Master BriK>k, Falstaff" 'a a knave, a cuckoldly 
knave; here are his horns. Master Brook: 
and, Master Brook, he hath enjoyed nothing 
of Ford's but his buck-basket,® his cudgel, and 
twenty pounds of money, which must be paid 
too, Master Brook; his horses are arrested for 
it, Master Brook. 120 

Mrs. Ford. Sir John, we have had ill luck; 
we could never meet. I will never take you 
for my love again; but I will always count 
you my deer. 

< Wateh'd you, i.e. set a trap for your detection and so 
caught yon. 7 Toke9=i\\e horns worn by Falstaff. 

■ Buck-hatHnit basket of soiled linen. 
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Fid. I du l)ej;in U) iwrceivc tbjit 1 aui made 

Ford. Ay, tiiiil an ox h>o:' botL the proofs 

Fill. Anil tlieiM! fire not fairiea? I was three 
or four tiiiiHs in the thought they were not 
fAiricH: and yet the guiltineiw iif my mind, tlie 
mtililvu Miirjirise of my |)ow^n(, drove the gross- 



nesa of the foi>pery itit« a i'«*iv«i belief, in 
despite of tlie teeth of all rhyme and rcaao. 
that they were fairies. See now how wit miv 
l>e made a Jack -a- Leo t,' when 'tis upon ill 
employment; is: 

Evant. Sir John Falstaff, serve Gut, anil 
leave your desires, and fairies will not piu« 




F,<nl. Wells.iid. fairy Ilii^'h. 

A'niHjC. And liMve viw vimr jealousies tixi. 

Fi>t\i. I wilt lu'vor miittniKt iny wife afnin, 
till (li»u art abli- t>' woo Iut in )p>o.) En^liah. 

>W. Havi> 1 t.tid my lirniu in the mul, utd 
dri«l il, that it tt.-iiit« tnattor t<i [irevnit «> 
ilixw* ii'i'r.iva.-hiiij: :»s this I An> 1 ridden with 
a Wolsli jpvii t.v: sliidl I Iwve » iMictimU iif 
fri»-? Vis lim.' I w.r.- .-luikd wiili a |>iev-* 
.if t.viat»l .hi^'s,'. 

Knttj. ivcfv is nvit p\vt t.' iiivi- |nitter: 

/'>/, "^s-.'w"' .-iiid "(imir"! liave I liv«l 



to stand at the taunt of one that mnkeii fritted* 
of English) [This is enough to be the deca_ 
of lust and Ute-nalking through) the realm. ^ 

Jfr*. P'lgf. Why, Sir John, do you thinfc* 
though we would have thrust virtue out of oi^*' 
Iwarta by the head ami shoulders, and hac 
given ouiwlves withoiit scruple lo bell, tb»=^ 
ever the devil could have made you cur il^^^ 
light? 

Fonf. What, a bodge-puddiug?' a hag « 
flax! 

V™. /■««■- A puffd man I » - 

/'••J*. *M, nJd, vitberd, and of intol^" 
able eutndl» I' 
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Ford. Ami one tliat is as slanderous as 
Satan ? \t\ 

Page. And as poor as Job? 

Ford. And as wicked as his wife? 

Evaii$. And given to fornications, and to 
taverns, and sack, and wine, and metheglins,^ 
and to drinkings, and swearings and starings, 
pribbles and prabbles? ' 

Fal. Well, I am your theme: you have the 
start of me; I am dejected; I am not able to 
answer the Welsh flannel ; ignorance itself is 
a-plammet o'er me: use me as you will. 

Ford, Marry, sir, we '11 bring you to Wind- 
tor, to one Master Brook, tluit yuu liave coz 
en'd of money, to whom you should have l^eeii 
ft-pander: over and above that you have suf- 
fered, I think to repay tliat money will be a 
biting affliction. 

Mm. Ford Nay, husband, let that go to 
make amends; 
Foigive that sum, and so we 'II all Ijc friends. 

Ford. Well, here is my hand, all 'a forgiven 
at last 

Page. Yet be cheerful, knight: thou slialt 
eat a poeset to-night at my house; where I 
irill desire thee to laugh at my wife, that now 

.ughs at thee: tell her Master Slender hath 
zixarrie*! her daughter. 

Mrt. Page. [Aside'] Doctors doubt that: if 
-•Vnne Page be my daughter, she is, by this, 
l~>octor Cains' ^-ife. 

Ent^ Slender. 

Slen. Whoa, ho ! ho, father Page ! 
Page. Son, how now ! how now, son . have 
you despatch'd ? 

iilen. Despatch'd I — I'll make the l)e8t in 
^jrlogtershire know on 't; would I were liang'd, 
la, else! 

Pag*: Of what, son ? 

»V/c/i. I cjime yonder at Eton to marrj' Mis- 
tresB Anne Page, and she 's a great lubberly 
W- If it had not l>een i' th' church, I would 
have«wingM' him, or he should have swing'd-** 
^e. If I di<l not think it had been Anne 
I*age, would I might never stir! — and 'tis a 
P^ master's l)oy. 



' ^^fhegUnt, a beveraire made fnun honey. 

* f*nhUeM and prabbles =diMenMion%, recilniinationB. 

' ^''^fHf'd, thrashed. 



Page. Ujx)n my life, then, you took the 
wrong. 201 

t^ley). What need you tell me that? I think 
so, when I took a boy for a girl. [[ If I had j 
been married to him, for all he was in woman's^ 
apixirel, I would not have luul him. ^ \ 

Page. Why, this is your own folly. Did not 
I tell you how you should know my daughter 
by her gannents? 

JSlen. 1 went to her in white, and cried 
" mum," and she cried " budget," as Anne and 
I had appointed; and yet it was not Anne, but 
a jKAstmaster's lx)y. 

Evans. Jeshu I Master Slender, cannot you 
see put marry [K)y8 ? 

Page. O, I am vex'd at heart: what shall 
I do? 

Mrs. Pagfl. OooA George, l>e not angry: I 
knew of your purpose; turn'd my daughter 
into green ; Jind, indeed, she is now with the 
doctor at the deanery, and there married. 

Enter C'aius. 

Caius. Vere is Mistress Pjige? By gar, I 
iun cozen'd: 1 ha' married un garpon, a boy; 
un pai/sau^ by gjir, a boy; it is not Anne Page: 
by gar, I am cozen'* I. 220 

Mrs. Page. Wliy, did you not take her in 
green ? 

Caiiis. Ay, by gar, and 'tis a boy: by gar, 
I '11 raise all Windsor. [Exit. 

Ford. Tliis is strange. Who hath got the 
right Anne? 

Page. My heart misgives me: — here comes 
Master Fenton. 

Enter F'enton ami AxNE Page. 

How now, Master Fenton ! 

Anne. Pardon, good father I — good my 
mother, panlon I 

J*age. Now, mistress, — how chance you 
went not with Master Slender ? 231 

Mrs. Page. Why went you not with master 
doctor, maid? 

Fcnt. You do amaze her: hear the truth of it 
You would have married her most shamefully, 
Wliere there was no proportion held in love. 
Tlie truth is, she and I, long since contracted. 
Are now so sure that nothing can dissolve us. 
Tir offence is holy that she hath committed; 
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And this deceit loses the name of craft, 
Of disobedience, or unduteous will; 240 

Since therein she doth evitate^ and shun 
A thousand irreligious cursed hours, 
Which forced marriage would have brought 
upon her. 

Ford. Stand not amaz'd; here is no remedy: 
In love the heavens themselves do guide the 

state; 
Money buys lands, and wives are sold by fate. 

Fal. I am glad, though you have ta'en a 
special stand to strike at me, that your arrow 
hath glaiic'd. 

1 EoitaU, avoid. 
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Pa^e, Well, what remedy ? — Fenton, heaven 
give thee joy ! — »o 

What cannot be eschewed must be embrac'd 
Fal. When night-dogs run, all sorts of deer 

are chas'd. 
Mrs. Page. Well, I will muse no further- 
Master Fenton, 
Heaven give you many, many merry days!- 
Good husband, let us every one go home. 
And laugh this sport o'er by a country fire; 
Sir John and alL 

Ford. Let it be so. — Sir John, 

QTo Master Brook you yet shall hold your word; i 
For he to-night shall lie witli Mistress Ford.] 
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NfJTES TO MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 



ACT L Scene L 



d//n '/f ft Oentlenun, nujr nr/t be aoacoeplable ai an 
UloAtratkA of the dialofroe in oar text :— 

Ihrt kaMcn MfUHifn *r« bo ^>a;^, friv viutanc tbejr wil afirokc 
••4 fktt^Ut Und« Ml och«, tbkt the Cblowc <l<iKi{:e cccH ibc wbyte, 
•1mm a* «««• dcdc ( - $u4€€fll tbe fklow cMn« tcbiad. 

— tFrocB tbc re;.nat i^jgi, tic ^ 3 reeU. 

A dJflkrvltjr hM tieeo rabed as to thedlstribotion of these 
•peechct, and Mr. HoDterCNew lUastratiaot, toL I p.SlS), 
in rUrw of the apparent improbability of Page, a Windior 
man, nmning a dfjg tm "Cotaall," proposed to gire 
Hlender'i flnt tpeecb to Page; bot more than this, in my 
r/pinlon, it refjnired for the dramatic fltneM of the 
dlalogiia, and I wonld propose to distribate it as follows:— 

P0gt. I am fU4 to tee you, ko^v^I Mauer Slender. How does yoar 
aUf/v grey hound. tirJ I heard %»y he was outrun on CocsalL 

i/fH. It could not be Judy'd, ur. 

Pi*g€. Y'lu 11 not coofcM, jrou 11 not confess. 

Hhat. That he will not.— 'T » your fault, 't xs your fitult:— 't U a good 
dog. 

Slen. A cur, tir. 

Shal. Sir. he'» a good dog, &c 

Page and Hlender in fact should change places ; there are 
several places in this play where, by the universal con- 
sent tit the editors, changes In the distribution of the 
dialogue have been made; I tielicve this is only an addi- 
tii»tial Instance of error In the original copies. 

7. Lines 120 180: they carried me to the tavern and 
inad* iM cfrunir, and afterward piek'd tny pocket.— Vint 
restored to the text by Malune, from the early Q. edition. 

8. Line 180: Koii Banbury cheeae.'- A Jlat and thin 
cheese, and therefore in Bardolph's opinion comparable 
with Hlender. Hteevens (|Uotes the following passage in 
Illustration: - 

I'ut (iff y«>ur Lkrthok, and you are like a Baiil»try ihetst. 
Nothing liul paring. 

•H|H<-ke Druuu HntertAintiient, act iii. vol. ii. p. 173. 
Slmpfton'ii School of Shakspere. 

8. Line IS4: HLirg, / «ai//- Here we may suppose Nym 
to touch his sword signiflcantly. or draw his hand across 
his throat, intimating thereby how he would like to serve 
his accusers; I should not have thought that any one 
acquainted with Nym's mode of expressing himself could 
have needed an oxiilanatioii here any more than in Henry 
V. ii. 1. 23, whore ho darlcly remarks that "men may 
sleep, and they may have their throats At)out them at 
that time; and some say knives have edges ;" but Schmidt. 
1 see. ill his HhakcsiMare Lexicon, takes " Slice" to be an 
vpithet of abuse addressed to Slender, telling him that 
he is a Mlioo, a mere paring; Just as, four lines above, 
llartlolph cslU him a " lianbury cheese." And again, Mr. 
H. Ii. Wheatley. in hU edition of the Merry Wives, 1886. 
has the following oxtrnortllnary iiott* on "Slice :"-" This 
has been explained as out or l>o off [Cowdon Clarke] but 
the explanation Is not satlsfaotitry. It Is evidently an 
«>ath. IVttfcssi>r Hales suggests that it may l)e a corrup- 
tion of (ItMls liche or btnly (cf. t>a« IxnllkinsX" 

10. Line IW. IW>; tj^ik-ivit (/rrKif« in mill tixttencet, and 
fM>» Kdustnt *hoiYl'tHHtr%l*, that autt me tint «Ai7/iii<; and 
f»n» l>en<^ a-pieet Slender has apparently forgt>tten that 
he is living In the roign of llenr>- IV.; mill or milleti 
sixprm*e« werv flrnt i*t»lnotl In LVU. Tlic K«lwanl " shovel- 
iHMtrtU" are aaid to Ih« tho bn»ad shillings of Kdwanl VI.. 
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so called from their being used for the old game of duf el 
or shove-board. Under the circiimstaiices we need not 
therefore be amrprfaed at the heavy premhtm Slender piid 
for his qtedmens of the coin. The Joke of his hsnaf 
seven groata, twenty-eight penoe, in sixpences msy be 
paralleled by BnUcalTs poasetsion of ** f oor Hsn; tea 
shillings in French crowns." in 2 Henry IV. UL 2. 296. 

11. Line 170: / tnU soy "Morry trap" witik ffou,- 
" Marry trap" may. I presume, be tranalated: "B; St 
Mary, catch, or take that!"— the that being a stsb ort 
blow. "I will say tit for tat with yon. I will give yiHi u 
good as yon bring." 

12. Line 171: if you run the nutkook'g hmwtour on im; 
Le. if yon pla>' the thief-taker with me. Xutkook vss a 
slang term for an officer. 

13. Line 184: and so eoHefunoiw paaa'd the cveiru- 
Slender thought this waa Latin, aa he didn't ondentuhl 
it; but it was not meant to be understood by him or any- 
one else. [For the phrase to pas* carter (or csreer) lee 
Henry V. note 101.] 

14 Lines 196-204: Enter Anne Page, with wine 
drink down all unkindnese.— For this passage the Q. bai 
the following:— 

£fiter Mistrtut Foord, Mistresu Page, and ker daugkUr .\nae 
Pa. So more now, 
1 thinke it be almost dinner time. 
For my wife is come to meet us. 

Fit/. Mistresse Foord, I thinke your name is. 
If I mistake not 

Syr John ki*se$ *»«* 
Mis. Ford. Yonr mistake sir Is nothing but in the 
Mistresse. But my husband's name is Fo.'rd sir. 

Fal. 1 shall desire your more acquaintance. 
The like of you good misteris Pagt. 

Mis. Pa. With all my hart sir yok$t. 
Come husband will you gocf 
Dinner stales for us. 
Pa. With all my hart come along Gentlemen. 

Kxit aii t>Ht Slender »hJ 
Mistresse Anne. 

16. Lines 211, 212: upon AU-hallowmeu Uut, afortni^^^ 
afore Michaelmas. — A% All-hallounnas (All-iahits) >^ 
nearly Ave weeks after Michaelinas, Theobald, who di^ 
not believe that Simple was intended to blunder here- 
substltuted for "Michaelmas" MartUtnas (Martinmas* 
Feast of St Martin), which falls eleven days, or nearly * 
fortnight, after All-sainta 

16. Lines 257, 258: / hope, upon familiarity will gnsT 
more CONTEMPT. - The F. has content; but it seems s*' 
probable that Slender should here misapply the old pro- 
verb of familiarity breeding contempt, that nesily all 
e<Utors have followed Theobald's lead in adopting thi* 
wonl. 

17. Lines 295. 296: three reneys for a di*h qf tlenred 
pntnes.—" Slender means to Pay that the wager for whid* 
he played was a dish of stew'd prunes, which was to 1>« 
paid by him who received three hits. See Bulloksr'* 
English Fjcpositor. 8vo, 1016: 'Venie A touch In th** 
biHly at playing with weapons. ' See also Florio's Itsli»*» 
Dictionary. 1598; ' Toeto. A touch or feeling. -Alio • 
renie at fence ; a hit'" {Malone). 
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NOTES TO MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 



ACT I. &c0iie S 



L JLioe 297 : I eattnot abide the tmeU of hot meat 
€. — As I do not know why Blender's mishap with his 
I ahoiild have giren him a distaste for hot meat, I 
ry that others may be in a like state of ignorance. I 
^ore here give his speech as it is found in the Q. :— 

I cannot abide the smell or hot meate 
Nere aiace I broke my shin. He tel you how it came. 
By my troth. A Fencer and 1 plaid three renies 
For a dish of stewd prunes, and I with my ward 
Dcfcndmg my head, he hut my shin. Yes faith. 

I. IJne 807: Saekenon.— The name of a famous bear 
>arls-Oarden, in Southwark. I believe the first men* 

I of him (noted by Malone) is to be found in Sir John 
tea's Epigrams, printed with Marlowe's Ovid's El^es. 
Iioat date, but it is supposed about 1506. It is certain 
t tl&e book was, by order of the Archbishop of Canter- 
y and the Bishop of London, burnt at the Stationers' 

II on the 4th June. 1599. ^ I note this, as it proves 
t the mention of Sackersou iu the F. edition of the 
rry Wives— he is not named in the Q.— does not 
IQlre a later date for the F. version than that which 
ssign to it. viz. Christmas. 1599. 

Oavies's Epigram, mentioned above, seems so applicable 
Slender that I give it in full, from Dyce's one-volume 
iUon of Marlowe's works, p. 363 : 

In i»ubi.ium xi.iii. 
PubUus, a student at the Common- I^w, 
Oft leares his books, and, for his recreation. 
To Paris -f^arden doth himself witlidraw ; 
Where he is ravish'd witli such delectation. 
As down amongst the l^ars and d<n(% he koc* : 
Where whilst he skipping cries. " To hea<l. to head,' 
Ui\ satin doublet and his relvet hose 
Are all with spittle from abore bedspread : 
Then is he Uke his father's country hall. 
Stinking of dogs, anri muted all with hawks ; 
And rightly too on him this filth doth fall, 
Mr^iich for such filthy s|>orts his books forsakes, 
Leaving old Floyden, Dyer and Brooke alone. 
To see old Harry Hunkes and Sacarson. 

ACT I. SCEXK 3. 

10. Line 15 : Let me tee thee froth and LIMB. —So the Q. ; 
6 F. has Hue. Capell first restored the reading of the 
to the text. The art of frothing beer needs no illustra- 
ni: the following extracts from The Art and Myntery of 
iotners and Wine-Coopers, Ac, 1703, as regards tlie use 
Ume may be amusing :— " To correct Rankness, Eager- 
^ and pricking of Sacks and other sweet Wines, they 
^ 20 or 30 of the whitest Limestones, and slack them 
aOtllon of the Wine; then they add more Wine, and 
ir Uiem together in a Half-tub, with a Parelllng staff ; 
^ they pour this mixture into the Hogshead, and hav- 
V agsin used the Parelllng Instrument, leave the Wine 
' "Htle, and then rack it This Wine I should guess to 
e Bo ill drink for gross Bodies and Rheumatic Brains ; 
at hartfal to good Fellows of hot and <lry constitutions. 
*«> ttesgre habiU " 

^Win, here is a recipe: "Uow to tine a Butt of Sack 
^ Uit muety. Take a gallon of Lime, and beat it 



I See Arber's Transcript, iii 67R. 



small, and put it into the Butt; then take a Staff and 
beat it, and let it stand a day or two." 

21. Lines 28, 24 : O bate Hungarian wight ! wHt thou the 
epigot wieldt— For Hungarian the Q. has gongarian. 
*' Tills," says Steevens. "Is a parody on a line taken from 
one of the old bombast plays, beginning, 

O base Gangariam, wilt thou the distaff wield t 

I had," he says, " maiiced the passage down, but forgot 
to note the play." I believe no one since has been for- 
tunate enough to light on the play which Steevens forgot 
to note: 0<mgarian has nevertheless l)een adopted in 
many of the l)est modern editions of Shakespeare; by 
Capell first " Hungarian" as Dyce remarks, " is a cant 
term of doubtful origin ; perhaps from hungry, perhaps 
from the free-booters of Hungary, or perhaps it is equiva- 
lent to gipsey." Several instances of its use are given in 
the notes to this passage in the Variorum Ed. 1821. 

22. Lines 20 27: Hit mind it not heroic, and thereat 
the hutnour qf it. - From the Q. First inserted in the 
modem text by Theol>ald. 

23. Lines 30. 31 : The good humour it to tteal at a 
MINIM'S r^«f. — Both Q. and F. have at a minute't rett 
The reading of our text was first suggested by Dr. John- 
son's friend, Bennet Langton, and first adopted by 
Singer. Its agreement with the preceding speech of 
Falstaff — " his filching was like an unskilful singer,— he 
kept not time " — commends it as a highly probable 
n>storation of the text. "A minim" says Sir J. Haw- 
kins, "was anciently, as the term imports, the shortest 
note in music. Its measure was afterwards, as it is now. 
as long as while two may l>e moderately counted. In 

I Romeo and Juliet, ii. 4. 22, Mercutio says of Tybalt, that 
in fighting he ' rests me his minim rest, one, two, and 
I the third in your bosom.' " 

24. Line 40: the carves. -The collocation of this term 
best interprets it-" 1 spy entertainment in her; she dis- 
courses, she carvet, she gives Uie leer of invitation," Ac. 
i.«. by gesture, look, or action she encourages address. 
To carve to any person, that is, to send him a portion df 
a dish at table, was as usual a way of manifesting cour- 
tesy as " taking wine " with liim. and from a superior or 
from a lady was accounted a great honour. Hence i>er- 
liaps at last the term might come to mean merely, as 
Hunter expresses it (New Illustrations, vol. 1. p. 216), 
"some form of action, which indicated the desire that 
the person to whom it was addressed should bo attentive 
and propitious." 

25. Lines 64, M: He hath ttudied her WELL, and tratu- 
lated her WILL, out </ honetty into English —Tht F. has 
unll in both places ; the Q has merely : 

lie hath studied her well, out of linuestie 
Into Kn^lish. 

The changes have been rung on both tnU and tn'W, with- 
out, however, adding to the perspicuity of the speech 
The reading I have adopted is that of Mr. Grant White, 
and I understand it to mean that FalsUlf, having atten- 
lively considered .Mrs. Ford, has translated her %eiU out 
of its seeming honesty Into a language that everyone may 
understand, Into "plain English" in fact 
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ACT I. Scene 3. 



NOTES TO MEERY WIVES OF WINDSOR 



ACT I. Scene 4. 



26. Line 56 : T?ie ANCHOR w deep.— Because Pistol in the 
preceding speech had talked of traiulating, Johnson 
conjectured that anchor here might be a misprint for 
author. Malone, however, retaining anchor, says : * ' Nym, 
I believe, only means to say, the scheme for debauching 
Ford's wife is deep— vf ell laid." Deep, perhaps; but I 
should suppose that Xym meant to imply that by drop- 
ping anchor in deep water FalstafF had committed him- 
self to a perilous venture. 

27. Line 77: I urill be 'CHKATOR to them both.— For 
etcheator, an officer of the exchequer or treasury. The 
F. has eheators; perhaps a pun was intended. 

28. Line 02: away o' TH' hoof.— The F, has ith'. 

29. Line 03 : Am inour— Misspelt honor in F. A frequent 
misprint : it occurs twice in the first scene of Komeo and 
Juliet, in the first Q. edition. 

do. Lines, 08, 00: I have operations IN MY HEAD, tchich 
be humoun of rerenffc. -The F. omits in my head, which 
was restored to the text by Pope from the Q. 

81. Line 101: By tcelTdn and her star!— Meaning. 1 
presume, by star the sun. Dyce, however, adopts the 
suggestion of Collier's MS. Corrector, and reads stars. 
The Q. has Fairies. 

82. Lines 104, 105, 110 : Page . . . Ford . . . Page.— 
These names are transposed in the F. ; they are here 
given as in the Q., because, in act iL scene 1, Nym 
addresses Page, and Pistol Ford. Steevens first made 
the correction. 

33. Line 111 : for THE REVOLT OF MINE is dangerous.— 
Understanding revolt of viiue to be equivalent to my 
revolt. Pope altered the phrase to " this revolt of mine; ' 
Theobald, who supposed Nym to allude to the "yellow- 
ness" with which he proposed to possess Page, read "the 
revolt of mien: " both readings have met witli acceptance 
from several editors. [With regard to the latter reading 
mien does not occur in Shakespeare, though it is a con- 
jectural reading in Two Gent, of Verona, ii. 4. 106; see 
note 52 on that play] On the other hand, the Cambridge 
editors suggest that a word may have been missed by the 
printer; that we should read " the revolt of mine anger 
is dangerous," and they point out, as a cause of its omis- 
sion, the fact that the letters of this word are included in 
the word " danjrerous" wliich follows. ^ 

Perhaps, after all, we have here only one of Xym's 
terrific innuendos: he intends to Mudermine Falstaflf, and 
darkly hints, In his fustian language, that, by the revolt 
or counterblast of his mine, he will "do " for his quondam 
master. 

ACT I. Scene 4. 

34. Line 15: Petek Simple.— Simple's Christian name 
is John in the Q. edition. 

36. Line 23: a little yellow beard,— a CAU'Rcolour'd 
beard.— The F. prints the word as "Caine," and Theo- 
bahl having asserted that "Caiu and Jiulas, in the tai>es- 
tries and pictures of old, were represented with yellow 
beards,"— which is not true ; for Judas at any rate has 
always a red beard— his reading "Cain-coloured" has 
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been very generally adopted. The dialogue in the Q. is 
as follows:— 

QuUJtiy. . . . And he has as it were a whay colottred beard. 

Sim fie. Indeed my maistere beard is iant a>tored. 

Quickly. Kane colour, you say welL &c. 

This, I think, fully justifies Pope's rendering of the word : 
cane, a beard of the colour of cant. [Perhaps this was 
much the same coloured beard as the ttraw-coloured 
beard mentioned by Bottom in L 2. 05, Mids. Night's 
Dream, and compare note 50 on that play.] 

86. Line 27 : bettreen this and His HEAD. I incline to 
agree with Hunter (New Illustrations, voL i. p. 216) that 
this "is nonsense." Staunton in a MS. note suggests Uiat 
" his head " may be the corruption of the name of some 
place. The Q. affords us no assistance here, nor does 
any commentator venture on an explanation. 

87. Line 47: une boitine verde.— This is printed in the F. 
vnboyteene verd, and this, since Rowe's time, has, I believe, 
always been rendered by un boitier vert—boitier being 
supposed a small box for ointments ; whereas it is a box 
of various compartments, holding instruments, dressings, 
&c., for surgical operations, something too lai-ge for the 
doctor to put in his pocket. The boyteene of the F. i» 
evidently intended as the diminutive of boite. 

38. Line 5C: mets la dans mon pocket.— The F. has 
mette le au mon pocket; and so in all editions, I believe, 
it is allowed to stand. Perhaps I should have changed 
mon to ma; but the doctor may have thought the Eng- 
lish word pocket to be masculine. 

39. Line 57 : d^p^che, quickly.— Quickly is spelt with a 
small q in the F., and may therefore be only a repetition 
in English of dipfche. In iv. 4. 83 quickly is again spelt 
with a small q; but there it is by many editors taken 
as Mrs. Quickly's name. 

40. Line 02 : baillez.— Theobald; the F. has baUow. [It 
may be noted that the stage-business here is rather ob- 
scure as far as the original text is concerned. Mr. Daniel 
has well pointed out in note 37 above that "the green 
box" was not a small box to put in the pocket, but a 
regular box of surgical instruments, &c. ; and it is equally 
necessary for the proper understanding of the scene to 
remember that Dr. Caius's closet was not a mere cup- 
board, but a sort of little study opening out of the large 
room. When he asked Rugby to bring him some writing 
paper it is most probable, as marked in all the acting 
editions, that he retired into this closet or study, where 
he wrote the letter, and then re-entered, after line 112, 
at the end of Mrs. Quickly's speech. I have marked the 
stage-direction in the text so as to avoid Caius going off 
the stage; but it is quite plain that he must be well out 
of hearing while Mrs. Quickly is talking to Simple. It 
must be remembered that the stage-directions in the best 
acting editions of old plays contain the stage-business, as 
marked in the old prompt copies which were used at the 
pati'Ut theatres, most of which "business" was based 
upon tradition, handed down from the end of the six- 
teenth and the beginning of the seventeenth centuries.— 

p. A. M.] 

41. Lines 07. 08: I'll do YOU your master what good i 



ACT I. 8o«ne 4. 



NOTES TO MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 



ACT II. Scene 1. 



can. — Aft in our text you ii a common colloquial re> 
dnniiaucy. So, in iL 2. 102, Mn. Quickly sayi of Mrs. 
Page, ahe ia one " that will not mist you morning nor 
eTeiiing prayer." F. 1 and Q. 8. 1030, for you have yoe, 
and this misprint was probably the cause of the ** correc- 
tioo "/or found in the later i-'f.; a reading adopted by 
•ome editors. 

42. line 129: what the good- jer !— Tot some account of 
this obscure exclamation, see Much Ado, note 67. 

43. Line 134 : You thall have Anntf— [Exeunt Caius and 
TLa\shj]—/oor8-head qf your own!— There ia no stage- 
direction in the ¥., and the passage is given thus : " You 
ahall hare ^n-fooles head of your own." All modem edi- 
tiona, I l>elieve, mark the exit of Caius and Rugby at the 
end of the preceding speech, and give Mrs. Quickly's 
speech thus: "You shall have An fool's-head of your 
own "— with what intention I know not. 

Note that Anne is fre4|uently in the F. spelt An (five 
timeflk including this instance, in this very scene), and 
the dash here clearly indicates a break in Mrs. Quickly's 
diacourae. As I have arranged the passage, while the 
doctor is still within hearing, Mrs. Quickly continues to 
flatter him; as soon as he is clear off she utters a bit of 
her niind. (From my Notes and Conjectural Emenda- 
tions, die., 1S70.) 

ACT II. Scene 1. 

41 line I: have I tcap'd.— The 1 is omitted in the F. ; 
it was first added in the Q. of lGu.0. 

46. Line 5 : though Lo/ve tue Beaton for hit PflTSlOlAM. 
— llie F. has preeitian, a person of a precise, severe 
Tirtue; tho' the term was seldom used except in contempt 
for those who were supposed to be mere pretenders to 
sanctity. "Of this word," says Johnson, " I do not see 
any meaning that is very apposite to the present inten- 
tiun. Perhaps Falstaff said, ' Though love use reason as 
his physician, he admits him not for Ids counsellor' 
This will be plain sense. Ask not the reaton of my love ; 
the business of reaton is not to assist love, but to cure it 
There may, however, be this meaning in the present 
leading [i,e. in preeitian]. Though love, when he would 
submit to regulation, may ute reaton at hit preeitian, or 
director, in nice cases, yet when he is only eager to attain 
his end, he takes not reason for hit counteUor." Johnson's 
conjecture [phytician], supported by an apt quotation 
'by Dr. Farmer from the 147th Sonnet— "My reason the 
^Iftician to my love "—met with very general approval, 
but no editor had the courage to admit it to the text 
till Dyce set the example: all since, I believe, have 
adopted it 

4& Line 23 : What A» unweigh'd behaviour— The third 

and fourth F. editions, followed by some editors, omit an: 

CipeU read "What one unweighed behaviour," which 

Mem to me only another way of putting what is clearly 

c^iiuugh expressed in our text 

47. line 24 : i* TH' decil't nante!— The F. has, in paren- 
^iMift. '{with I The DeuiUt name)," as this seems an 
<*TioM misprint I have corrected It as above. 

^ Line 80: for the putting-down of FAT m^n.— The F. 



omits /a( ; it was first introduced by Theobald. There is 
nothing about exhibiting a bill m Parliament in what 
may be called the corresponding speech in the Q.; but 
there Mrs. Page is made to say: " I shall trust /a< men the 
worse while I live for his sake;" a sentiment which in the 
F. finds its expression in a subsequent speech of Mrs. 
Ford's, line 55. 

49. Line 51: What^ thou liett!—Sir Alice Ford/— Few 
readers, I fancy, come upon this speech without receiving 
an unpleasant shock; it seems too much in the style of Doll 
Tearsheet for one of our Wives of Windsor. In the notes 
to ^Ir. Wheatley's edition I see that the late &Ir. Stanfonl 
suggested, "What? thou ttyUd Sir Alice Ford I" A 
happier suggestion, I think, was made by the late Howard 
Staunton, who in a MS. note proposed. "What? thou, 
Alcel-Sir Alice Ford!" For Alee, as a diminutive of 
Alice, see Taming of the Shrew, Induction, ii. 112, "AVee 
madam, or Juan madam?" 

50. Line 58: prauU— So Theobald; F. haspraiM. 

51. Line 63: Hundredth Ptalm. —Rovfe; hundred 
Ptalmt, F. 

52. Line 110: the gallimaufry = ihe whole heterogene- 
ous assembly, high, low. rich, poor, young and old. As 
gallimaufry was, however, a cant term for a woman, in 
allusion to her supposed contrariety of disposition. Pistol 
may mean to particularize Furd's wife, as Ford's answer— 
"Love my wife !"— seems to imply; and we should there- 
fore i>erhaps read " thy gallimaufry." 

63. Line \\\ : and there 't the humour qf U. —Added from 
Q. by CapelL 

64. Line 143: frightt HUMOUR out qf hit witt.—So the 
Q. ; tho F. fur humour has English. Pupe made the alter- 
ation in the modern text ; and his example has been very 
generally followed. 

55 Line 148: Cafa can. -Properly a native of Cataia, 
or Cathay, Ciilna. It had become a term of reproach, 
though in what sense, or fur what reason Is nut known. 
]ts meaning here must be gathered from the context, 
from which it appears that Page considered Nym to be 
an outlandish, lying rogue. Sir Toby Belch, in Twelfth 
Night, ii. 3. 80, calU Olivia a Cataiati, but with what inten- 
tion it is impossible to divine. 

66. Lines 150, IGO: thou hatt tome crotehett in thy head 
note— Will you go, Mittrett Page f—Trinied In the F. in 
this fashion:— . . . "head. Now: will you go" . . . 
Some editors point as in our text ; others have . . . 
"head.— Now, will you go'. . . 

57. Line 203: Good EVEH and fwrifj/.— Shallow forgets 
that the time of day is before ten o'clock In the morning. 

58 Line 222: Ford.— This 8i>eech in the F. has the pre- 
fix Shal. : the corresponding speech in the Q. is correctly 
assigned to Ford. 

59. Line 224: tell him my name it BROOK.— In the F. 
Ford's assumed name in his intercourse with Falstaff ia 
invariably Broome; In the Q. it is always Brooke, and that 
the Q. is right is shown in the next scene, line 156, where 
Falstaff puns on the name: " Such Brookt are welcome 
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to me, that o'erflow luch liquor." Pope waa the flnt 
editor to restore Brook. 

eO. Line 228: Will you go, XTNHKERS ?— The F. has: 
" will you goe An-heireuf" The emendation of our text, 
though suggested hy Theohald so far back as 17S8, was 
not adopted till 1857, when Dyce introduced it in his text 

81. Line 2S7: / teould have made you FOUR taU feUowe 
$kip like rats.— Am, besides Shallow, who speaks this 
speech, only three personages. Ford, Page, and Mine Host 
are introduced in the F. text, it is argued that " you/our 
tall fellows" could hardly be intended for them, and that 
"made you" is a colloquial redundancy (see note 41, L 
4. 97, 98) equivalent merely to " made." It has, however, 
I think, been suggested, though by whom or where I can- 
uot now call to mind, that Slender also should be in com- 
pany; as he certainly is in the scenes where Shallow and 
the others go to fetch the would-be duellists. Evans and 
Caius, home. Shallow's senile boast is matched by the 
dying Lear's utterances, v. 8. 276, 277: 

I have seen the day. with my i^uod biting falchion 
I would have made them skip. 

82. Lines 239. 240: 1 had rather hear them scold than 
8ES TIIEX /ight.—The words »ee them, not in the F. or 
Q. texts, are due to Collier's ^IS. Corrector ; they seem 
necessary to the sense, and are, I believe, now generally 
adopted. 

63. Line 242: and stand* so firmly on his wife's frailty. 
—Theobald altered frailty to fealty, and Collier's MS. 
Corrector to fidelity; but, as explained by Capell, Steevens, 
and others, it is the jealous Ford who speaks; to whose 
Jaundiced mind all women's virtue is suspect Staunton 
in his text adopted Theobald's alteration, yet afterwards, 
in his Addenda and Corrigenda, remarked: "An anti- 
thesis was possibly intended between firmly and frailty. 
the meaning being, 'who thinks himself so secure on 
what is a most brittle foundation.'" 

ACT II. ScKNK 2. 

84. Line 3 ^ : ^ i<*^ retort the sum in equipage.— Thii 
line, not in the F., forms the whole of Pistol's speech in 
this place in the Q. It was first added to the modem 
text by llieobald. Pistol's meaning, as I understand it. 
is that he will give value for the sum by acting as part of 
FalstalTs retinue (equipage)-, will repay him. in fact, by 
his servicea Warburton. whose opinion is supported by 
Farmer and Malone. explained equijiage as Pistolese for 
stoUn goods. 

66. Line 18 : a short knife and a throng.— A short knife 
concealed in the hand aided by a horn shield for the 
thumb served to nip or cut purses in a crowd. The purse, 
it is of course understood, was a pouch suspended from 
the girdle. 

66. Line 19: to your manor of Pickt-hatch,go.—A polite 
way of telling Pistol to return to his old occupation of 
bully to n brothel. See notes. Variorum Shakespeare. 
1821. vol viii. p. 70, and vol. xxi p. 149. 

67. Line 24: the fear of heaven.— The usual reading 
is Ood ; from tlie Q. 
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68. Line 28: your red-lattice phrases.— Iwtn or ik 
house language. Formerly lattices appear to have np- 
plied the place of windows to drinking dens or tap-room, 
letting in light and air, and screening the drinkers fran 
observation; red seems to have been the most frequent 
colour, BO that a red-laUice became the equivslent of i 
drinking-shop. The best illustration of this is found is 
II. Henry IV. U. 2. 86-89. where the page, aUnding to Bir- 
dolph's red face, says— "A' calls me e'en now, my lord, 
through a red lattice, and I could discern [=distiiigaisbi 
no part of his face from the window; at last I spied hii 
eyes, an<l methought he had made two holes in the sic- 
wife's new petticoat and peep'd through. ** 

68. Lhie 28: your BiTLL-BAimio oaths.— Tht F. hu 
bold-beating. The reading of our text, due to Hsnmer, 
and adopted by many editors, is characterixed by Sidney 
Walker (Crit Kxam., *c., vol iii p. 14) aa a "certsia 
conjecture." 

70. Line 81: I do relent:— ii*Aal WOULD C*oti worr (^f 
man/— The Q. has recant and woulst ; which latter gran.* 
matical correction, in the form of would'st, was adopted 
by Pope and many later editors. After this line there 
follows in the Q. a one-line speech by Falstaff. which I 
have ventured, on my own responsibility, t4» Introduct 
into the text:— 

Well, go to ; away ; no more. 

71. Line 79 : pensioners. —A select iKMly of gentlemen 
soldiers, who formed the body-guard of Heniy VIII. 
and Queen Elizabeth. Tyrwhitt aptly Ulustrates tbe 
splendour of their corps by a quotation from Gervase 
Holles's Ufe of the First Earl of Clare. "I have besrd 
the Earl of Clare say, that when he was pensioner to th^ 
queen he did not know a worse man of (he whole baD«^ 
than himself; and that all the world knew he had theS» 
an inheriUnce of 4009 1. a-year." This corps is agai**- 
ref erred to in Midsummer yight's Dream, IL 1. 10: 

The cowslips tall her fenswHers be. 

See also note 06 on that play. 

72. Line 142: This PINK is one qf Cupid's carriers— Th^^ 
F. has Puncke. Warburton made the alteration, anc^- 
Justified it by the nautical metaphor of which the whol^^ 
of this speech of Pistol's consista It may too be observet^- 
that, besides its proper meaning of a small vessel, piwlr 
was also a fancy term for the ladies whose professiuii i^^ 
indicated by the coarser word of the F. 

73. Line 143: up icith your FIOHTS. — Waist-<'loths hunfT 
round ships in battle to conceal the men from the enemy. 

74 Line 157: o'erfiow.—V. reads ore'fiours. 

lb. Line 174: this UNSEASOM'D intrusion.— CTnfMiaonfd 
is, I believe, usually explained as unseasonable, ill-timed: 
I take it here to mean not seasoned, ttot prepared *>r 
prefaced. 

76. Line 170: take half, or all— The F. has " take all. 
or halfe." The obvious correction in our text Is due to 
Collier's MS. Corrector. 

I 77 Line 290: mechanical salt-butter rogue I—Meckani- 
I cat; that is. handicraftsmen were supposeil not to aspire 
I to the luxury of fresh butter. So Pedro, in Fletcher's 
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ay of The Maid In the Mill, act ill. 2, abiues hit tailor: 
Let him call at home in 's own hooae for talt butter." 

78. Line 296: / teiU aggraoate hig style; i.e. I will add 
hU atyle or tiUe of knave that of cuckold. 

ACT II. Scene 3. 

79. Line 60: A WORD, Mouneeur Mock-water.^Word is 
aitted in the F. ; it was restored to the text by Theobald 
MD theQ. 

Hl Lines 92, 98 : Cried I aim? eaid I well f— The F. has 
ids game; the Q. cried game. Douce, on the evidence 
doced in Warbnrton's and Steeven's notes (Var. £<1. 
21, ToL TiiL p. 96), first proposed the reading of our text. 
id Dyce was the first editor who adopted it For the 
preflilon cry aim, see King John, note 87. 

ACT III. Scene 1. 

81. Line 5: the prrris-WARD. — So F. 1 and the Q. of 
00 (Q. S); F. 2, F. 8. and F. 4 have pittyvoary. Capell 
langed to city-ward, and Collier's M8. Corrector to pit- 
ay. The emendations are not satisfactory, nor is any 
xplanation forthcoming of the intention of the original. 
ICapell's emendation is explained as " towards the dty 
f London," which is, of course, plausible. It has oc- 
orred to me that pittie-vcard might be a corruption of 
Hitu-ycard; that is to say. in the direction of the pit$, 
^apposing that there were in the neighbourhood any day 
Old or gravel jriU. It might assist us very much in deci- 
phflriog the meaning of pittie ward if we Icnew why " Via 
U Pyttey a Pyee^y-gate, porta vocata Nether Pittey," 
maiUoned in William de Worcestre's account of distances 
in the city of Bristol (and quoted by Steevens in his note, 
^~ar. Ed. vol vii. p. lOOX was so called. We have mention 
"f a nwpU in iv. 4 63. and again in v. a 14, 15 of a pit 
'pri)bably the same) hard by Heme's oak. As for the 
attempted correction, if it be one, in F. 2. 1 fancy that 
'^ay have arisen from the confusion between ward and 
^y. This conjecture of mine is practically the same as 
-^one in Collier's M.S., though, in his Xotes and Emen- 
'ationi, he does not attempt any explanation of pit-way. 
^oyoDe acquainted with the Berkshire country round 
^•cot snd Windsor, knows that the gravel-pitt are often 
'^<^ugnized by the people of that neighbourhood as land- 
ilVki-F. A. M.) 

tt Line 17 : To fallow rivere, Ac— Sir Hugh's snatches 

^•ong are from Marlowe's beautiful song. "Come live 

*'ith me and be my love;" with this he, in his agitation, 

^^ei a line of the old version of the 137th Psalm: 

' When we did sit in Babylon." <S:c. The Q. has in this 

>Uce-- There dwelt a man in Babylon " This is the first 

^*n«of The Ballad of Constant Susanna, the first stonza 

'** which Percy gives in his Reliques. According to War- 

*«n (History of Poetry, p. 811, ed. 1870), it is the ballad 

'*<*Med to T. Col well in 1502. SUt. Reg., under the title 

*^ The godlye and constante wyfe Susanna. According 

^ Collier (Extracte, Ac. vol. L p. 74) and Arber (Tran- 

•"*Pt, i.2ioX the entry in Stat. Reg. is '• constant wyite," 

^ " consUnt wy/e." Sir Toby Belch sings tliis first line 

'aTwemhNight.il. a 84. 



88. Line 91: urinalt.—^ Capell, from the Q.; urinal is 
the reading of F. 

81 Line 92 : for mieting your meetinge and appoint- 
mentt.— Not in ¥.; introduced from Q. by Pope. 

86. Line 99: GUALLIA atid GauZ.— So Maloue, adopt- 
ing Farmer's emendation; the F. has Oallia and Oauie; 
the Q. Oawle and Oawlia. 

86. Line 107: Oive me thy hand, terrettrial; so. -Nut 
in the F. Introduced from Q. by Theobald. 

87. Line 113: lads.— So Warburton, from Q.; the F. 
huLad. 

ACT III. Scene 2. 



88. Line 13 : a« idle as she may hang together; i.e. 
idle as it is possible to be without ceasing to be." 



as 



89. Line 71 : 'tis in his buCfons.— Literally, in the per- 
son his buttons inclose, i.e. "it is in him, in his ability." 
Compare Marston, The Fawne, ii. 1. 06. ed. BuUen : " Thou 
art now within the buttons of the prince ;" that is, " in his 
confidence, his inmost counsels." In tlie Variorum 
Shakespeare. 1821, several references to the fiower called 
bachelors' buttons, and to the buttons of a bachelor, are 
collected ; but they have no connection with the expres- 
sion in our text. 

90. Line 90: pipe-wine.— There is seemingly some play 
upon words here, the point of which is not very obvi- 
oua Mine host says he will to Falstaff, and drink 
canary with him; whereupon Ford promises himself that 
he will first drink in pipe-wine with him and make him 
dance. Canary is of course the name of a dance as well 
as of a wine. Ford intends to use his cudgel; and as 
pipe-wine I presume, Is wine in the wood, this may be 
his figurative way of referring to it. 

ACT in. S<:ene a. 

91. Line 22: eyas-musket.— A young male sparrow- 
huwk. 

92. Line 27 : Jaek-a-Lent.—A puppet which, I presume, 
was supposed to represent Lent, and which was set up to 
be thrown at ; as Jack only had a six-weeks' existence, 
his name was appropriate to the young page. See note 
on V. 5. 134. 

93. Line 4C: '* Have I caught" THEE, "my heavenly 
jewel f "—So (except that it has no marks of quotation) the 
F.; tlie Q. omits thee. Toilet pointed out that this is 
the first line of the second song in Sidney's Astrophel and 
Stella (1591): 

Have I caught rny htixxtnly irnrl, 
TcAchinj; sleep xnwA fair to bv? &c. 

Dyce. who here follows the Q.. supposes tliat " thc-e ' wait 
foisted into the F. text by some transcriber. 

94. Line 65 : Bv THE Lord, thou art a traitor to say 
so.—*' The F. <miit8 ' By the Lord,' and reads— Thou art a 
tyrant, &c.. but the reading of the quarto appears to me 
far better "(Jfatotu!). 

96. Lines 69. 70: / see what thott wert, if Fortune thy 
foe were not. Nature thy friend. -Here punctuated as in 
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F. 2, F.8, and F. 4. F. 1 gi vcs it— " if Fortune thy foe, were not 
Nature thy friend ; " which seems nonsense. If oar text 
is right we must understand : " Nature being thy friend." 

96. line 79: Bucklertbury in tiinple time.— A street 
branching off from the east end of Cheapside, at its Junc- 
tion with the Poultry, running down to Walbrook ; it was 
formerly chiefly inhabited by druggists and grocers. The 
greater part of it has been improved out of existence by 
the new street running from the Mansion House to Black- 
friara. 

9f. Line 85: the CounUr-gate.— Stow (1&90) tells us of 
two Counters, or Compters, in London in his time— the 
Compter in the Poultrie in the Ward of Cheap, and that 
in Wood Street in Cripplegate Ward. 

96. Line 118 : Tis not so, I hope.— Uere Theobald intro- 
duced from the Q. an aside between Mrs. Ford and Mrs. 
Page — Speak louder—And his example has been followed 
by several editors. As Falstaff, however, is in the same 
room as the speakers, there is no need of this aside here, 
and the F. gives it more properly in act iv. 2. 10, where 
Falstaflf has stepped into another chamber. 

99. Lines 128, 129: There is a gentleman my dear friend. 
—With this punctuation, which is that of the F., my 
dear friend must apply to the gentleman, and not to Mrs. 
Page, to whom the speech is addressed. The evidence 
of the Q., such as it is, is in favour of this interpretation ; 
there Mrs. Ford's speech is: 

Afis. For. Alas mistresse Page, what shall I do? 
Here is a gentleman my friend, how shall I do? 

The usual punctuation has been to place a comma after 
gentleman, and then my dear friend would apply to Mrs. 
Page. Recent editors, however, have returned to the F., 
and Dyce, the Cambridge editors, Grant White, Hudson, 
give the passage as in our text 

100. Line 149: / love thee, AND NONE BUT THEE.— The 
words and lume but thee were first introduced in the 
modem text by Malone from the Q.. where FalstaflTB 
speech is given thus : 

Fa/. I loue thee, and none but thee : 
Heipe me to conuey me hence, 
lie iieuer come here more. 

101. Line 175: So, now uncape.— This is said to be a 
hunting term, though no evidence is forthcoming that it 
is so, nor are editors agreed as to its meaning. Warburton 
says it means to unearth n fox ; Steevens, to let one out 
of a bag. Hanmer boldly substituted the word uneoupUt 
meaning uncouple the dogs for the hunt, and that seems 
the obvious intention of the speaker. A writer in The 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1872, considers that cape 
may be taken as synonymous with collar, and therefore 
that "uncape, uncollar, or uncouple would each mean 
the same thing, and all would be easily, if not equally, 
intelligible." 

102. Lines 192, 193 : What a taking teas he in wtien your 
husband asked what uku in the basket .'—The F. has who 
was in the basket. I have, with Dyce and others, adopted 
Ritsou's emendation. He says : " We should read— 'irAa< 
was in the basket ! ' for though in fact Ford had asked 
no such question, he could never suspect that there waa 
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either man or woman in it. The propriety of this i 
dation is manifest from a subsequent passage [VH L 
102-104L where Fahttaff tells Master Brook— 'the Jealott 
knave . . . asked them once or twice what tb«y had in 
their basket'" 

103. Line 205: foolish carrion.— The F. haa/ootiiUos 
car ion. Corrected in F. 2. 

104. Line 215 : Ay, ay, peace.— :foi in the F. Added to 
the modem text by Theobald from the Q. 

ACT III. Scene 4. 

1(MS. —In the Q. this scene follows our scene 5. It ii 
usually marked as " A room in Page's house." I mske U 
to be "Before Page's house." It would have been i 
breach of maidenly propriety for Anne to admit her low 
into the house ; and the fact that the scene is really oat 
of doors is distinctly proved by Page's speech, line 79: 
" Come. Master Shallow; come, son Slender; in; " and bj 
Mrs. Page's speech, line 96: "she muat needs go ts." 
Moreover, the several arrivals of the personages of tidi 
scene without any kind of announcement^ natoral enough 
when the scene is out of doors, become rather awkwsid 
when the scene is supposed to be a particular room. 

I have also departed from modem usage in making 
Mrs. Quickly (the confidant of the lovers) present at the 
commencement of the scene, instead of bringing her oo 
in company with Shallow and Slender ; in this respect I 
follow the Q. It will of course be remembwed that is 
the F. in this play no entrances are marked ; esuch scent 
is merely headed with a list of the actor* who take psrt 
in it. 

106. Line 7 : Besides, these other bars he lays hefors m 
—So punctuated by Sidney Walker (Crit. Exam., dba, vol 
ilL p. 14); adopted by Dyce. The F. and most modan 
texts place the comma after these. 

107. Line 14 : Was the first motive that I wood tku, 
Anne.—^lT. Grant White (Riverside ed.) says of this line, 
that it is " Not S.'s gramma^Tlhere carelessness in wiitr 
ing." 

106. Une 2i: I U make a shaft or a bolt on' t; ie.along 
arrow for a bow, or a short one for a croaa-bow ; a pro- 
verbial saying equivalent to "I'll do It one way or sn- 
other." 

109. Line 47: come cut and long-tail, ^.—Slender of 
course means that he will maintain his proposed wife •> 
like a gentlewoman as any one m^y who is of no higher 
d^^e than his own ; "his meaning Is goot," as Parsoa 
Evans observed in i. 1. 264, but he actually offers her no 
better position than that which any of the tag, rag, and 
bobtail might afford her. The origin of the tenn cut and 
long-tail is uncertain; its meaning, howeTer, as desiiT 
shown in numerous instances of its nae, ia — ^persons of sU 
kind and degree. 

110. Line 68 : happy man be his do20/— Sqairaloit heff 
to let happiness be the portion of the mnner. 

111. Lines 76, 77: 

Mrs. Page. Oood Master Fenton^ come not to my eUU. 
Page. 5%tf is no match for you. 
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9t MtiBflad that theie speeches are rightly assigned 
P. ; both should, I think, be given to Page. From 
trj, line 71, to his exit, line 80, the dialogue, it 
to me, should be confined to him and Fenton. If 
'age is mixed up in it, there is no propriety in 
f 's suggestion to Fenton (line 81X that he should 
to Mistress Page; for. if the F. is right, Mrs. Page 
ready told Fenton her mind. There would be 
r advantage gained in keeping her out of the Fenton- 
»it: it would glTe her an opportunity of taking 
niekly aside, and in dumb-show communicating to 
i message to Falsti^— the invitation to the second 
g with Mra Ford— which at the end of the scene 
f sets off to deliver. Except during the Fenton- 
ialogue, it is difficult to imagine at what time Mrs. 
f could have had any communication with her two 



Line 101 : *'unU you cast avsiy your child on a fool 
phynciant—A difficulty has been raised here : does 
uickly mean that her master is a fool as well as a 
ant or does she refer the/od to Slender? Malone 
erstood her; and Johnson, with the same under- 
ig, proposed to read: "a fool or a physician." 
ian and /oo< are, however, for some occult reason, 
itantly coupled that th^ point must remain doubt- 
ake the following instance:--" As for phygieiatu, 
ools, I cannot blame them if they neglect wine and 
sr cimples" (Aristippus. Randolph, Works, ed. 
J. p. 20X 

Une 108 : onee to-night— Thli is usually interpreted 
ning 9oms time to-night I know of no other in- 
in which it is thus used. Schmidt explains it as 
merely an emphatical expletive; but the other 
$es he gives do not seem to me to the point I 
t it is simply a misprint for the familiar phrase, 
at night," as in i. 4. 9. 

ACT III. SCENB 6. 

Lines l-d : Have I lived to he carried in a batket, 
be thrown in the Tkames like a barrow of butehefs 
-The F. has: " Have I liu'd to be carried in a Bas- 
e a barrow of butchers Offall? and to be throwne 
Thames? " I have adopted here the arrangement 
Q.. which only differs from my text by the words, 
thrown into," for "and to be thrown in." I sug- 
this alteration in my Introduction to the Facsimile 
Q , published in Dr. Furnivall's series of Shakspere- 
Facsimiles; and as the trnnsposition has since 
pproved and adopted by Mr. H. B. Wheatley in 
tion of the play. 1886, I venture also to adopt it 
staining, however, the exact words of the F., which 
heatley rejects for those of the Q. 

Line 9: The roguea sliohted ine into the river.— 

ked me in contemptuously." The Q. has "slided 

> 

Line 11: a blind bitch's puppies.— TheohtAd, whose 

ss been generally followed, corrected this to " a 

blind puppies ;" but I agree witli Staunton that a 

lial inversion such as this may well be allowed to 



pass without editorial interference. The Q. agrees here 
with the F. 

117. Line 67: ^Ind how sped you, sirt—KeTe as in the Q. ; 
restored by Malone. The F. omits how. It is true tliat 
this speech, taken by itself, is perfectly good English and 
intelligible as it is given in the F. ; but the context, Fal- 
staff's reply to it—" X'ery iU/avouredly, Master Brooke- 
shows the necessity of the Q. reading. 

lia Lines 86, 87: IN her invention and Fords wife's 
DISTRACTION.— So the F., from which the Q. differs only 
in reading by for in. This variation is, quite needlessly, 
adopted by some editors; by Theobald first, I believe. 
Another less harmless change, made first by Hanmer. 
has also found its way into many modem editions: on the 
ground that Mrs. Ford was not really distracted, and that 
she had really prepared the buck-basket for Falstaff's 
disgrace, distraction has been altered to direction. It 
would almost seem that in making or adopting this 
change, editors had forgotten that it is Falstaff who 
speaks, Falstaff, who. If he had had the slightest sus- 
picion that the distraction manifested by Mrs. Ford was 
only feigned, would probably never have got into the 
basket at all 

119. Line 90: By the Lord, a buck-basket !— So the Q.; 
adopted first by Malone. The F. has merely "Yes: a 
Buck-basket" 

120. Line 111: to be detected with.— With is here used 
in the sense of by, and the whole phrase is equivalent to 
—to be discovered by. It may be noted, however, that 
detected was frequently used in the sense of suspected, 
accused, or impeached. See Xotes on Measure for 
Measure, ill. 2. ISO in Variorum Ed. 1821, vol. ix. p. 126. 

121. Line 154: \f I have horns to make MB mad. —The 
F. has one. Dyce made the change, which I have adopted; 
it seems to me to agree better with the context than oue. 

ACT IV. Scene 1. 

122.— This scene is altogether absent from the Q. 

128. Line 11 : Master Slender is LET the boys leave to 
^y.— Collier's MS. Corrector reads get; certainly an im- 
provement, and probably a restoration. Hudson adopts 
it in his Harvard edition. Slender could have no authority 
to let or allow the boys to play; but might very well get 
or obtain a holiday for them. 

124. Line 40: accusativo, HrNO, hang, hog.— In the pre- 
ceding speech William begins his accusativo with hine; 
Evans now corrects him with hung (for hunc). The F., 
however, makes Evans say hing (for hinc); but Evans 
cannot be supposed to blunder here, and Pope accordingly 
made the correction in our text. Mr. Dyce and others 
carry the change further, and unnecessarily correct 
William's error too. 

126. Line 63: Genitivo.— The F. has Qenitiue, in italics. 

126. Line 64: Jenny's -U is Ginyes in the F. 

127. Lines 72, 73: and the numbers AND the genders.— 
So Collier's MS. Corrector: the F. has 'V the genders." 
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ACT IV. Scene 2. 

128. Lines 21, 22: your huMband it in hit old LUNIS 
again.— The F. has liitet; the Q. in the corresponding 
passage has " his old vaine." Theobald made the change 
—almost unlrersally received— In our text Mr. Knight, 
however, adheres to the F., understanding thereby "old 
courses, old humours, old vein." It is worthy of note 
that lunet occurs only once in the old editions of Shake- 
speare, and is not found elsewhere; Winter's Tale, ii. 2 
80: "These dangerous, vnsafe Lunes i'th' King." &c. 
In Troilus and Cresaida, ii. 8. 139. " His pettish lunet" is 
the modem reading, the original has line*; so also in 
Hamlet, ill 3. 7, "his Ittnea" has. in some editions, been 
substituted for "his lunacies" of the F. 

129. Line 59: Mrs. Page. Creep into the kUn-hoU.—Jn 
the F. this forms part of a speech by Mrt. Ford, and 
when Falstalf asks "Where is itf" Mrs. Ford tells him 
that her husband will be sure to seek there ! The sugges- 
tion that Falstaff should hide in the kiln-hole obviously 
belongs to Mrs. Page, and this is one instance in many 
of the wrong assignment of S{)eeches in the old copies. 
Malone pointed out the error; but Dyce was the first to 
correct it. 

130. Line 07: .tlrs.Page. //t/ou^jo out. dc— Here, again, 
in the F., the speech is wrongly assigned to Mrs. Font 
Fortunately, however, in this instance the Q. comes to the 
rescue, and Malone made the necessary correction. 

131. Line 78: Brain/ord.— In all modem editions. I 
believe, this name is changed to Brentford. I have 
restored the ancient name as it appears throughout in 
the old copies. 

132. Line 105 : tee cannot mistise HIM enough,— Bim is 
omitted in F. 1 ; the correction was made in F. 2. 

133. Une 109: eat— Eats, F. 

134. Line 119: / had as lief bear— So F. 2; F. 1 has 
"IhadliefeMbeare. " 

136. Line 121: viZtoin^.- The F. has vUlaitu; but as 
two men bear the basket I presume there should be no 
diflBculty in accepting Dyce's emendation ; the odd thing 
is that it was never proposed before. 

136. Line 128: ging.— The F. has gin. Corrected InF. 2. 

137. Line 151 : as I am AN honest man.— So in the Q.; 
the F. has merely a man, and so, I believe, all modem 
editions. 

138 Lines 168. 169: // / /ind not what I seek, show no 
colour for niy extremity, let me for ever he, *c.— The F., 
and some modem editions, by placing a colon or a semi- 
colon after extremity, make it appear as if Ford urged 
his hearers to show no colour for his extremity, i.e. to 
show no reason for his extreme behaviour; which seems 
nonsense. The constmction, of course, is: "If I find not 
what I seek, \^/ show no colour. *c., then let me, &c." 

139. Line 191 : let him NOT strike.- Not omitted in F. 1. 

140 Line 194: j/oi* KAQ.—Bagite, F. 1; rag, F. 2; hagge, 
Q 3; hag. ¥. 3 and F. 4. Usually changed to hag. because 
in his preceding speech Ford has called the supposed 
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Mother Prat a hag. But rag also was a term of aUne: 
why might not Ford vary the epithets he bestows od ber! 

141. Line 204 : / spy a great peard under en msjkr. 
—Her in the Q.; the F. has his, 

142. Line 237: no period; i.e. no fuU stop, no proper 
ending. 

ACT IV. Scene 8. 

148. Line 1: the Germans desire.— The F. hsiB the Ger- 
mane desires; Capell as in text 

141 Line 9: them.- So Theobald; him in F. 
146. Line 12: house.— So the Q^ ; houses, ¥. 

146. Line 13: they must come of; te. "they must psj 
soundly." 

ACT IV. Scene 4. 

147. Line 7 : / rather will suspect the *tin «iM OOLD.- 
The F. has gold; Rowe made the correction. 

148. Line 33: makes.— Make, F. 

149. Lines 36-38: 

The superstitious idle-headed ELD 
Received and did deliver to our age. 
This tale, &c. 

Eld is of course sometimes used for elders, aged pervm; 
here, with Steevens. I take it to mean the olden time; and 
this agrees with the following line: the olden tiiiu ddiv* 
ered to our time, ' ' our age. " Compare " worm-eaten die.' 
Pierce Peniless. p. 31, ed. Collier, Sh. Soc.: "mxuijtH' 
Marston, What you Will. IV. i. p. 396. voL ii ed. Ballea 

150. Lines 42 Q 43: DisguWd like Heme, with hugekomt 
on his head.— ThiB line is taken from the Q.. which, bov- 
ever, has Home for Heme; it is absolutely necessary for 
the intelligibility of Page's speech which foUows it U 
is. however, as the Cambridge editors remaik, probsble 
that Mrs. Ford gave a still fuller explanation of btf 
device and the grounds on which the disguise wutobe 
recommended to FalstafT. The lines in the Q. itself sbov 
this: 

Now for that Falsuffe hath bene so deceiaed 
As th.1t he dares not venture to the house. 
Weele send him word to meet us in the field. 
Disffuised like Home with huf^ boms on his head. 

Theobald introduced the two last lines in his editioD; 
Malone the last line only, as in our text 

151. Lines 56. 57: 

Then let them all encirde him abo\tt. 

And. fairy-like, TO-I'INCH the undean knight. 

There Is no hyphen in to pinch in the F. TynrW*** 
suggested it, and Steevens first adopted it; since when ^ 
has maintained its place in the text, with the gener^ 
consent of the editors, as marking an instance of the o^' 
of to as an intensitive prefix. Dr. Abbott, however, in h^ 
Shakespearian Grammar, par. 350, and Dr. Schmidt, Shak^ 
speare- Lexicon, s.v. To, 7) maintain that this is one C^ 
many instances in which to is placed before the seoooi^ 
infinitive, though omitted conformably to grammar befoi^ 
the first 
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in. Line 60: Mn. Ford. Afui till he tell the truth, <&c. 
-The F. giret this ipeech to Ford. 

155. Line 73: and in that ttmb.— Theobald made the 
aosible emendation (ire; Singer, trim; but as Page may 
ean that Slender shall steal away his daughter during 
e time of the proposed masque, neither of these changes 
n be considered absolutely necessary. 

154. Line 76: in name of Brook. —The Q. 3 has "in CAe 
ime," ^fcc 

156. Line 83: Send Quickly to Sir John.^1 adopt here 
leobald's change of an adverb into a proper name; but 
must be mentioned that in the F. quickly is not only 
inted with a small q, but in roman type, whereas pro- 
T names are almost invariahl> printed in italic. See 
ttc on "dtipiehe, quiclcly." L 4. 57. 

156. Line 87: And UE my husband beet of all affecte.— 
e for him. 

157. Lines 88. 80: 

The doctor ie vkU motiey'd, and His/tiendu 
Potent at court. 

Us may be right ; uo editor seems to have questioned it; 
It it implies that all the doctor's friends are potent at 
urt Perhaps we should read -"and hae friends," il'c. 

ACr IV. ScKNK 5. 

158.— The locality of this scene is usually given as "A 
om in the Garter Inn." The dialogue would seem to 
iply that it was the court-yard of the inn ; from which, 
in many ancient inns still in existence, a staircase 
cended to an open gallery giving access to the several 
oms. I have accordingly marked it as " The Court-yard 
the Garter Inn." 

188. Line 31: My matter, tir. Master Sletuier.— The F. 
J "My master (sir), my master Slender.'* Steevens 
•de the correction. 

160. Line 45: Sim. / may not conceal them, sir.— 
rongly given to Falstaff In the F. ; corrected by Rowe. 

161. Line S5: Ay, Sir Tike; who more bold f— The F. has 
: sir: like who more bold ;" the Q., " / tike, who more 
Ide." The reading of our text, suggested by Dr. 
rroer. was first adopted by Steevens, and has been 
ry generally accepted. It is, however, rejected by 
ne editors in favour of the F. Dyce, who Interprets 
> F., "Ay. sir; like the boldest," says that Farmer's 
endatiun is an "extraordinary reading:" Mr. Wheatley. 
o follows Dyce, says it is "absurd;" I adopt it, believ- 
' it to be excellent 

.61. Line 68: Thou art clerkly.— The F. has are. 

63. Line 80: Readings. -So the Q. ; the F. has Readins. 

64. Lines 105. 106 : if my wind were but long enough 
SAT MT PRATERS, / would repent— The words to say 
r prayers were added to the text by Pope from the Q. 

166. Lines 120-125: / was like to be apprehended for the 
feh of Brait^ford : but that my admirable dexterity qf 
t, my eounterfeitinff the action qf an OLD WOMAM. 



delivefd me, the knave constable had set me i' the stocks, 
C the common stocks, /or a w*teA.— Theobald pointed out 
that FalstafTs admirable dexterity qf ufit was the very 
thing that was likely to cause him to be stocked, and he 
accordingly changed old woman to wood woman, i.e. a 
crazy, frantic woman. I do not see how this would have 
helped Falstaff to escape the attention of the constable; 
the assumed feebleness of an old woman was perhaps hit 
best safeguard. The Q. affords us no assistance here; all 
it has is: 

And in my escape like to a bene apprehended 
For a witch of Brai*^orti, and set in the stockes. 

ACT IV. ScKNK 6. 

166 Lines 16. 17: 

Without the show qf both; fat Falstaff W 'T 
Uath a great scene. 

The obvious incompleteness of this flrst line in the F . 
which ends it at Falstaff, is usually attempted to Xnt 
cured by reference to the Q., which has the line: 

Wherein fat HaKtalTe had a niii^htie scare. 

and from this in the modem text the line is given: 

VVithout the show of both: vfurein fat Falstaff. 

The defect of the F. is more likely to have been caused 
by the dropping out of some word at the end of the line, 
and I have accordingly supplied the word in 't. F. 2, F. 3. 
and F. 4 make up the line by reading "fat Sir John 
Falstaff.' 

167. Line 27: Her mother, EVEN strong agaitist that 
match.—*' Even strong" is explained as equivalent to "as 
strong, with a similar degree of strength," i.e. Mrs. Page 
is as strong against the match with Slender as Mr. Page 
is strong for it. The explanation is somewhat forced. 
Pope altered to "ever strong." The Q. has, ''Now her 
mother still against that match." 

168. Line 80: The better to DENOTE her to the doctor. - 
The F. has deuote; an obvious misprint, which, however, 
remained uncorrected till Steevens pointed it out. 

168. Line 50: A nd, in the lawful name qf MARRYING. — 
Sidney Walker (Crit. Exam. Ac. vol. iii. p. 15) suggested 
marriage. Marriage would seem to be an unfortunate 
word in the printer's hands; in the Taming of the Shrew, 
iii. 2. 171. it has, I think, got corrupted to many—" aftf r 
many ceremonies done" — for many read marriage. 

ACT V. GcESK 1. 

170.— The flrst four short scenes of this act are omitted 
in the Q. 

171. Line 14: Ford. Wnit you nU to her TESTERPAT. 
sir, Ac— The reader will note that the time of this scene 
is the afternoon of the very day on which the Mother 
Prat business took place. 

ACT V. ScKNK 2. 

ITS Line 4: Remember, son Slender, my daughter. —In 
the F. this sentence ends abruptly with my, with no 
period or pointing whatever: some word, or words, had 
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eT'dently dropped out at press. The editor, or printer of 
the second F. supplied the word daughter, as in our text 
It does not seem to roe a particularly satisfactory filling 
of the hiatus, as Page could scarcely think Slender so 
muddle-headed as to forget Anne; though he might seek 
to impress upon him the signs by which he was to recog- 
nize her. I conjecture, therefore, that the sentence 
should end with my daughter't attire, or my daughter i» 
in tohite, or something to that effect 

ACT V. Scene 3. 

173. Line U: the Welsh devU Hugh.— The F. has Hertie, 
an evident misprint; Theobald corrected to Evans; Capell 
to Uugh, as in our text 

ACT V. Scene 6. 

174. Lines 20-24: Let the sky rain potatoes, &c.— 
Steevens notes: "Shakespeare, very probably, had the 
following artificial tempest in his thoughts, when he put 
the words on which this note is founded into the mouth 
of Falstaff. Holinshed informs us that in the year 1588. 
for the entertainment of Prince Alasco, was performed 
'a verie statelie tragedie named Dido, wherein the 
queen's banket (with (Eneas's narration of the destruction 
of Troie) was lively described in a marchpane patteme— 
the tempest wherein it hailed small coiifects, rained rose- 
water, afuL snew an artificial kind qf snow, all strange, 
marvellous, and abundant.' Bran tome, also describing 
an earlier feast given by the Vidam of Chartres, says— 
'Au desert, il y eut un orage artificiel qui, pendant une 
demie heure entiere. fit tomberune pZuie d'eaux odorantes 
et un grdle de dragdes.' " 

176. Line 28: Divide me like a Mb'd-buck.— Bribed has 
been variously interpreted; it is said to mean begg'd, and 
again to mean divided or cut up. A third interpretation 
which seems to suit the intention of the intrigue, is 
stolen, obtained in a surreptitious manner; which is exactly 
the position of the "male deer," Falstaff, to the Merry 
Wives — so at least the speaker, Falstaff himself, thinks. 
Tyrwhitt, in his glossary to Chaucer, sub voce Briben, cites 
Rot. Pari. 22 Edw. iv. n. 30, in which mention is made of 
persons who " have stolen and bribed signetts " [cygnets, 
or young swans]. Theobald altered to bribe-buck, i.e. a 
buck sent for a bribe, and his reading has been accepted 
by many editors. 

176. Line 40: Stage-direction. Enter Sir Hugh, &c.— 
This is the only place in which the F. gives any stage- 
direction, and here it is merely " Enter Fairies." In the 
Q. it stands thus: — 

"There w a noi«e of homes, the two women run away. 
Enter Sir Hugh like a Satyre, andboyes drest like Fayries, 
Mistresse Quickly, like the Queene qf Fayries: they 
Sing a song about him, and aftencards speake." • 
The stage-direction of our text is made up from this and 
from the prefixes to the speeches as given in the F., and 
there can be no pretence, as far as the prefixes to the 
speeches assigned to Quickly and Pistol are concerned, 
that they are blundered by the printer ; for in the list of 
personages which heads the scene their names are in- 
cluded thus:— 
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"SCBNA QUINTA. 
Enter Falslafe, Mistris Page, Mistris Ford, Bvant, 
Anne Page, Fairies, Page, Ford, Quiddy, 
Slender, Fentcn, Caius, PistoU." 

No doubt Quickly and Pistol are out of their cbsraeten 
in this scene, and likely enough their presence by duk 
is merely the result of a manager's mem. that the acton 
who took these parts in the earlier scenes were now to 
assume those of the Fairy Queen and HobgobUn, or, u 
he is called in the Q., Puck. No doubt also her paraiu 
intended that Anne should present the Fairy Quee»,taA 
some editors accordingly assign the part to her ; bat u 
Anne intended to deceive her parents, and as the aasnnip- 
tion of that part would have made her escape with Fatoe 
more difficult, it seems to me best on the whole, not to 
disturb the arrangement sanctioned by the F. 

177. Line 48: You orphan-heirs qf fbsed destiny. —1^ 
line has been explained and expounded until its nesning 
has been lost Warburton, whose lead is followed bj 
many editors, altered orphan to ouphen, that is, elvish or 
fairy-like, on the ground that these spirits who were Uk 
heirs or children of Destiny could not lie orphans. Destiny 
being still in existence. But this reasoning is founded, 
I believe, on a misapprehension, and we should, I think, 
understand these "heirs.** to be not the heirs or children 
to or of Destiny, but heirs or children whose destinj is 
fixed. In a note on II. Henry IV. iv. 4. 122, Staunton hu. 
I believe, suggested the true explanation, and orf^^^ 
heirs may, I think, be taken as a synonym of the "on- 
father'd heirs" mentioned in that play; beings— 
.... notthesonnes 
Of mortall sjrre or other living^ v^Kht, 
But wondrously bq^tten. and hegooDe 
By false illusion of a guileful! upright. 

Fairit Quttnt, III. ii. i\ 

Our orphanrheirs then, when all is said, are simply fairies 
who, coming into existence without the law of Nature 
are not subject to the changes of mortality, but are of a 
fixed and unchangeable being and destiny. 

17& Line 45: 

Crier Hobgoblin, make the fairy Oyes. 
Pist Elves, list your names; silence, you airy toyt 

"These two lines were certainly intended to riiyro* 
together, as the preceding and subsequent couplets do; 
and accordingly, in the old editions, the final words of 
each line are printed, Oyes and toyes. This, therefore. i» 
a striking instance of the inconvenience which has arii^^ 
from modernizing the orthography of Shakesp«tf« 
(Tyrwhitt). 

179. Line 63: Where's Peadf-So the Q.; the F. b** 
Bede. 

180. Line 65: REIN UP the organs qf her /anfwy.— T^* 
F. has "raise up." Warburton as In our text To rr»» 
up is to curb, restrain; and this seems the obvious lei^*' 
of the passage. The advocates of the F., however, c^^"^' 
tend that by raise up is here to be understood, elev* 
above earthly and sensual dreams— a construction whi*-' ^ 
in connection with the context, is somewhat forc"^ 
"Raine," which would he the old spelHngof rein, wase.-» *"' 
corrupted to raise. The Q. affords no help here. 
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S: In SEAT as wholesome as in state 't is fit.— 
F. has state, which seems an obriooa instance 
Uur press error of repetition; the error fre- 
Heating itself in the first occurrence of the 
li. Hanmer substituted site, which of course 
meaning as the correction of uur text; I have, 
ferred seat, Sidney Wallcer's conjecture (Criti- 
>L L p. 284X as it ii nearer in form to the 

<0: And turn him to tu> pam.— £quivaleut to 
no pain. See instances noted in Schmidt's 
Turn, vb. 1) trana g). 

9: a bloody fire=:" A fire of the blood." 

06: Stage-direction. During tliis song, &c. — 
K;tion of any kind is given in the F. ; that of 
nade up from the Q., somewhat altered to 
accordance with the action indicated in the 
Theobald first introduced it in the modem 
le song is not given in the Q., and the stage- 
that version stands thus:— 
\f pinch him, and sing about him, and the 
one way and steales away a boy in red. And 
ier way he takes a boy in greene: And Fenton 
ris Anne, being in white. And a noyse i\f 
ode within, and all the Fairies runne away. 
lies vf his bucks head, and rises up. And 
ige, M. Ford, and their unues, M. Shallow, 

bo might have been expected to take part in 
altogether absent in the F. version : in the 
e short speech on his entrance— "God saue 
Falstaffe"— and with that his part ends. 

07: / think we have WATCil'D you now. — 

in the fact by lying in wait for you." So in 

. L 4. 45, 58, where York and Buckingham 

Duchess of Oloucester, in the conjuration 

dam, I think we Teatih'd you at on inch. 
iucUngham, methinks, you luatch'd her well. 

B Lexicon, a v. Watch, vb. 2) trans, c). 

Ill: See you these, husbandf do iu^ these 
c— Yokes spelt yoaken in the F. ; the allu- 
arse the buck's horns of FalstafTs disguise. 
rever, have okes, F. 4 oaks, and Monk ISfason 
ed out that the horns of a deer are called 
r bois, this last reading has been adopted by 
Ts. The resemblance of the horns to a yoke 
t sufficient justification of our text. 

18: which must be jmid too. Master Bro<A.— 
zh, as stated in note 59, has Broome for 
paid to Mr. Broome. Capell made the 
our text, whicli, however, it must be added, 
with the acceptance of subsequent editors; 
i^ms to me, entirely Justified by the context. 
V. 



The reason for this, I presume, is that in what may be 
called the corresponding speech in the Q. Ford says: 

There '* ao. pound you borrowed of M. Brooke Sir lohn. 
And it must be paid to M. Ford Sir lohn. 

168. Line 134: how wit may be made a Jaek-a-Letit; 
i.«. a marie for every fool to aim at. Falstaff probably 
felt himself aa much degraded as Hilts reproaches 
Metaphor with being, to whom he says:— 

Thou, that when last thou wert put out of service. 
Travell'dst to Hamstead Heath on an Ash We'nesday. 
Where thou didst stand six weeks the yacJt i^ Lent, 
For boys to hurU three throws a penny, at thee. 
To make thee a purse. 

—See Ben Jonson's Tale of a Tub, IV. iii. 

189. Une 173: ignorance itself is A-PLUMMST o'er me; 
i.e. is directly over me: I am at the lowest point of 
Fortune's wheel; ignorance, at the highest, triumphs 
over me." "A-plunwuet" is printed in the ¥., and in all 
editions till now, as a substantive with the Indefinite 
article, and, being so taken, has given rise to a variety of 
unsatisfactory explanations and needless proposed alter- 
ations. 

190. Lines 1780 170: Mrs. Ford. Nay, husband, . . . all 's 
forgiven at last— These two speeches were first inserted 
in the modem text by Theobald, from the Q. 

191. Lines 184-1»0: Doctors doubt . . . Caius' w\fe.—l 
am not aware that tliis speech has ever been questioned ; 
but to me it seems to be a corruption of a couple of lines 
of verse, and that we should arrange and read:— 

Doctors duubt that: if Anne Pai^e be my daughter. 
She is, by this tittu. Doctor Caius' wife. 

192. Line 209: / xcent to her in WHITE.— Here the F. 
has greene; and in lines 215 and 221, where Mrs. Page 
should say green, the F. has white. Pope made the correc- 
tion in accordance with what had been plotted in the 
preceding scenes. 

193. Lines 212 0218: Evans. Jeshu! Master Slender . . . 
wtMt shfdl 1 do/— These two speeches were added to the 
modem text by Poi>e from the Q. 

194. Line 221: Why, did you NOT take her in green f— 
The F. omita not ; the correction was made by Kowe. 

196. Lines 230, 240: 

And this deceit loses the name of crc^t. 
Of disobedience, or utiduteous WILL. 

For will the F. haa title, which, considered with the con- 
text, seems meaningless. Mr. Collier's MS. Corrector 
has guile, and Dyce, in his second edition, altered to wUe. 
The reading I have adopted is suggested in a ^I.S note 
by the late Howard Staunton, who supports it wiih the 
following quotation from Beaumont and Fletcher's play, 
Cupid's Revenge, i. 4:— 

The greatest curve the gods lay on our frailties 

Is ivM and disobedience in our issues. 
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WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 



Note.— The addition of sub., adj., verb, adv. in brackets immediately after a word indicates that the word ii 
used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb only in the passage or passages cited. 

The compound words marked with an asterisk (*) are printed as two separate words in F. 1. 



Aei 8c. Line 

Accidence iv. 1 16 

Accusative iv. 1 46 

Admittancei. . . -^ "' * **® 

an. 8 61 

Adversary!.... ii. 8 08 

Affection* (verb) i. 1 284 

All-hallowmas. i. 1 210 

AIIigant« ii. 2 60 

Anthropophaginian iv. 5 10 

Barrow iii. 5 6 

Beam (weaver's) v. 1 25 

Bilberry v. 6 40 

BUbo 4 *• 1 1^ 

liii. 6 114 

/iii. 3 247 

Binling < iii. 5 46. 135 

( iv. 2 8 

Birding-pieces. iv. 2 50 

Bodikinss ii. 3 46 

Body-curer.... iii. 1 100 

Bowled iii. 4 91 

Brazen-face.... iv. 2 141 

Breed-bate.... i. 4 12 

Brewage iii. 5 S3 

Brew-house . . . iii. 3 11 

/ iii. 3 2 

Buck-basket -j iii. 5 88,80.00 

i V. 5 117 

Bucking ia 3 130 

Buck-washing . iii. 3 167 

*Bull-baiting«. a 2 28 

/ L 3 2 

Bully-rook »....] ii. 1 200, 

( 207, 213 

Burning-glass . i. 3 75 

Cabbage i 1 124 

Canary ii. 2 01.64 

*Cane-coloured * i. 4 23 

Careires i. 1 185 



1 Uied in both i>aMages in spe- 
cial and different senves (for 
which MO foot-notca). In its ordi- 
nary Knie the word oocun fre- 
quently. 

2 Uwd by Host in the eeniw of 
advocate. 

* Rrans for afeet, love. 

* Mrs. Quickly for tUffant or 
tlfMjvent. ft Used as an oath. 

* Haumer's conjecture in place 
of bitld-htating, the reading of F. 1 . 

7 Hyphened in F. 1 in all the 
four pawutKi's in which it occurs, 
exc«>pt the firtt one. 

S F. 1 reads caine coiotir'd. 



Act Sc. Line 

Cashier i. 8 6 

Chooser iv. 6 11 

Clapper-claw., ii. 3 67 

Comuto iii. 5 72 

Counter-gate . . iii. 8 85 

Cowl-staff iU. 8 156 

Daubery iv. 2 186 

/ iv. 6 81 

Deanery •! v. 8 3 

( V. 6 216 

Detection ii. 2 255 

Dickens » iii. 2 10 

Dis-hom iv. 4 63 

Distillation.... iii 5 116 

Divulfjre iii. 2 43 

Drawling ii. 1 146 

Drumble iii. 3 157 

Edition ii. 1 80 

Egress ii. 1 227 

Embroidery ... v. 5 75 

Emeraldio(adJ.) v. 5 74 

Emulate (verb) iii. 3 57 

Englished i. 3 52 

Efiuipageii.... ii. 2 30^ 

Enmgoes v. 5 24 

Eschewed v. 6 251 

Evitete V. 5 241 

Eyas-musket . . iii. 3 22 

Eye-wink ii. 2 72 

Fairy-like iv. 4 57 

Fallow (adj.).. i. 1 01 

Fap i. 1 183 

Farm-house.... ii. 8 01 

Fertile-f^sh. . . v. 5 72 

Fidelity iv. 2 160 

Fighte»a ii. 2 142 

Finally i. 1 142 

* Fine-baited... ii. 1 08 

♦Finger-end.... v. 5 88 

Flannel v. 5 173 

Flaring iv. 5 42 

•Fool's-head... i 4 135 

Fortune- tell (verb) iv. 2 106 

Fortune-telling iv. 2 185 

Frami)old ii. 2 04 

Fritters. v. 6 152 

Fullam i. 3 05 

9 In the expression " what the 
difkenM." 

10 Used as a substautire, 
Compl. 213. 

11 See note (U. Used in its 
ordinary sense. Honn. xxxii. 13. 

12 Used in special sense. See 
note's. 
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Act 8c Line 

Oaineris ii. 2 140 

Oeminy ii. 2 10 

Oendersi^ iv. 1 73 

Genitive iv. 1 50, 61 

Giantess ii. 1 81 

Ging iv. 2 123 

Glover I. 4 21 

Gnawn ii. 2 307 

Go-between ... ii. 2 273 

Goodjerift i. 4 129 

Gourd L 8 06 

Grated ii. 2 7 

Heartbreak.... v. 3 12 
Horse-shoe iiL 5 125 

Idle-headed... iv. 4 36 
Instigated .... iii 5 78 
Invitotion i 8 50 

Jack-a-Lent....V"' * ^ 
(v. 6 136 

•Jack-dog"...^ "• * ^ 
** ( iii. 1 85 

*John-ape iii 1 86 

Kidney iii 5 18 

*Kissing-comfltsi7 v. 5 23 

Late-walking (sub. )v. 5 154 

Latten i 1 164 

Laughing-stogs^s iii. 1 88 

Laundress iii 3 157.164 

Laundry i 2 5 

Lewdsters v. 3 25 

Long-tail iii 4 47 

Lubberly v 6 104 

Luce i 1 17,22 

Lurchi» ii 2 26 

Madrigals iii 1 18,24 

Meadow-fairies v. 5 60 

Mill-sixpences. i. 1 158 

Moneyed iv. 4 8S 

IS Occurs in Sonn. Ixxxviii. 9. 

H In grammar. 

U 8ec note 42. 

I* Nothyphened in F.l in second 
passage, where it uocun alone; 
in first pa^saffe the three words 
jack dog priett are all hyphened 
together. 

17 F. 1 has haile.4ei99ing oym.dtt. 
the hy|)hon having been, pro- 
bably, roinplaced. 

1" Evans's form of laMffkimg- 
ittock». 

i» Hire -"to lurk." Itituiwtiin 
(^oriolanus ii. 2. lOB in a different 
M*use. 



AelAcLta 
MonUnt ii S Z 

•Mum-budget«OA^^ * 'j' 

( V. 6 n 

Musk ii S 6 

Mussel-shell... iv. 5 ! 

Night-dogs.... V. 5 25 

*Orphau heirs., v. 6 4 

°'«>'- v:.i\ 

Panderly iv 2 Ii 

Paring-knife .. i. 4 i 

Passant i 1 ' 

Pepper-box.... iii 5 Ii 

Pheezarsi i S 1 

Phlegmatic... i. 4 i 

Pipe-wine iii 2 i 

Playing-day.. . . iv. 1 

Polecat \^'-^^': 

\lr. i 1". 

Posies iii 1 »' 

Post-master ... r.b\».t 

Precisian".... U. 1 

Presses^ (sub.) ill S 2! 

Pronoun iv. 1 41. ' 

Pullet-sperm . . iii. 6 ! 

Pumpion ill S * 

Rattie8(sub.) iv. 4 ! 

Regress. ii. 1 - 

Kesurrection . . L 1 • 

Reverses^ iL S ' 

Rut-time v 5 

Salt-butter (adj.) U. 2 2 

Sawpit iv 4 

Scut V 6 

Seemingly iv. 6 

Semicircled ... iii S 

Shelvy iiL 5 

Ship-tire iiL 3 

Shovel-boarda.. i 1 ^ 

ShutUe V. 1 

Skirted L 8 

Slice L 1 ml 



90 ThU word, which i* as 
clamation. occnrs in all tb 
passage*, divided into two p*' 
IN Km and hndpeL 

9 One of the Hoct's wurd».Ta 
from " pheeie." 

a This is the raadinir of 
in our text Johnaon's ciinjr«' 
f Ajrrinan is adoiitcd. 

«- doaets. 

24 A term in fendna. 



EMENDATIONS ON MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 



Act Be. Line 

SloQgh W. 6 00 

Socb iii. 6 91 

Softljr-iprislited i. 4 25 

Sool-cnrer .... ill. 1 100 

Spisot i. 3 24 

Spngi iv. 1 84 

SUggering(sab.)iii. 8 13 

Standing-bed., fr. 6 7 

Star-Cbamber.. i. 1 2 

Stoceadoes . . . . iL 1 234 

Table-iport.... !▼. 2 171 
io q>nck. 



Act Sc. Line 

TakiDg«(rab.).. flL 8 191 

^«' lu. I w 

Tinder-boi i. 8 27 

Tire-valiant... iii. 3 60 

To-piDchs ir. 4 67 

Trial-flre ▼. 5 88 

Tricking (sub.), iv. 4 79 

Turnips iii. 4 91 

Uncape iii. 8 175 

Uncomeliness.. ii 1 50 

2 Ocean in Lacrece, 453. 
S See note 131. 



Act 8c. Line 

Unconflnable.. ii. 2 23 

Unduteoui v. 5 240 

Unfool Iv. 2 120 

Unpitifully.... iv. 2 215 

Unraked v. 5 48 

Unweighed ii. 1 22 

Veneya* i. 1 296 

Walnuts iv. 2 172 

4 Another form of penttci, which 
occun in Lore's Lab. L<wt,T. 1. &'. 

* WalnMt-$Ml occun in Tam- 
ing of Shrew, iv. S. 66. 



Act Sc Line 

Warrener L 4 28 

Waaher i. 2 5 

Wee i. 4 22 

Well-behaved., ii. 1 58 

Well-wUlera... L 1 71 

Whelm U. 2 144 

*Whitlng-time. ilL 8 140 

WhiUters. iii. 8 14 

Wittol ii. 2 814 

WlttoUy iL 2 283 

WorU i. 1 124 

Wringer L 2 6 

YellowneM..... L 3 111 



ORIGINAL EMENDATIONS ADOPTED. 



Kote 

37. L i 47: urie boitine verde. 

tt. L i 66: mets la dans. 

tt. L i 134: Yoit shaU have Anne— [Exeunt Caiua and 
Rugby. "l—fvoV It-head of your own! 

ff ii. 1. 24: ITH' deviVi name! 

<Q^ iL 2 83: Fal. WeU, go to; atoay; no more. (Intro- 
duced from Q.) 



Note 
114. 

166. 
180. 
195. 



Iii. 5. 4-6: like a barrow of butcher's offal (trans- 
posed), 
iv. 6. 16: fat FaUtaff IN 'T. 
v. 6. 174: a-plummet. 
V. 5. 240: unduteoua will. (Staunton MS ) 



ORIGINAL EMENDATIONS SUGGESTED. 



8- L L 89-98: Redistribution of dialogue, 
tt iL 1. 61 : What J thou, ALCE I— Sir A lice Ford ! (Staun- 
ton MS.) 
5' IL 1. 119: THY gallimaufry. 
Ill- a i 76. 77: RedUtribnUoD of dialogue. 
lU- iiL 4. 108: SooN AT night. 



167. iv. 4. 88: and HAS friends. 

172. v. 2. 4: my daughter's ATTIRE; or, my daughter is 

IN WHITE. 
191. v. 5. 184-186: Two lines of verse; the second reading: 
She is by this TIME Doctor Caius' wife. 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 



NOTES AND INTllODUCTION 

BY 

F. A. MARSHALL. 



DEAMATIS PERSONS 

Don Pedro, Prince of Arragon. 

Don John, his bastard brother. 

Claudio, a young lord of Florence. 

Benedick, a young lord of Padua. 

Leonato, governor of Messina. 

Antonio, his brother. 

Balthazar, a musician attendant on Don Pedro. 

CONRADE, ) 

^ r followers of Don John. 

BORACHIO, ) 

Friar FRANCia 

DooBERRT, a constable. 

Verges, a headborough. 

Oatcake, ) „^ , 

„ rtwo Watchmen. 

Seacoal, ; 

A Sexton. 

A Boy. 

Hero, daughter to Leonato. 

Beatrice, niece to Leonato. 

Margaret, ) , , . -r^ 

-- [-gentlewomen attending on Hero. 

Messengers, Watch, Attendants, &c. 



Scene — Messina. 



Historic Period : Some time in the 14th century.^ 



TIME OF ACTION. 

Daniel points out that according to Leonato, ii. 1. 374, 375, the time of action of thisp^*)' 
should cover nine days, from Monday in one week to Tuesday in the next, with an interval i* 
three days between Acts II. and III.; but, for stige purposes, the action may be suppoaeil ^ 
take place on four consecutive days : — 

V. 



Day 1: Act I. and Act II. Scenes 1 and 2. 

Day 2: Act II. Scene 3 and Act III. ScencH 1-3. 



1 See note 2. 
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Day 3: Act III. Scenes 4 and 5; Act IV.; Act 

Scenes 1, 2, and part of 3. 
Day 4: Act V. part of Scene 3 and Scene 4. 
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INTEODUCTION. 



LITERARY HISTORY. 

This play was first printed in the year 
1600. Tliere is an entry in the Stationers' 
Register, under date August 4, without any 
year given, to the effect that As You Like It, 
Henr)' V., Every Man in his Humour, and 
Much Ado are " To be staied." It is evident 
tliat this entry belongs to the year 1600, as it 
follows that dated May 27, 1()00, which entry- 
makes mention of "My Lord Chamberlens 
mens plaies." A subsequent entry, dated 
August 23rd, 1600, headed "And. Wise Wm. 
Ajipley " is to register two books, the one calleil 
"Muche Adoe about Nothinge," and the other 
theSecond Part of the "History of KingHenrie 
the iiii* with the Humors of Sir John Fall- 
ftaffe: wrytten by Mr. Shakespeare." Later on, 
in the same year, the first and only Quarto 
edition known of this play was printed with 
tht following title-page : "JAm<?A Adoe about iVo- 
^iing. As it hath been sundrie times publikely 
atted by the Right Honourable the Lord 
Chamberlaine his Servants. Written by Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. Printed by V. J. [V. 
Simmes?] for Andrew Wise and William As- 
pley, 1600." It is a curious fact that we sliould 
^ve only one Q. edition of this play, which 
^^dently, from the frequent allusions to it in 
wntemporary writers, was a very popular one. 
It appears that when Andrew Wise assigned 
hi* copyrightfl, June 27th, 1603, "to Mathew 
Iaw," Aspley retained Much Ado and 11. 
Henry IV., which were not, apparently, printed 
till the publication of the First Folio in 1623, of 
which Aspley was one of the publishers. In 
his admirable Introduction to tlie facsimile 
reprint of the Quarto 'Mr, Daniel says: "Wise 
appears to have been in business from 1594 
to 1602. During the years 1597-1599 he pub- 
lished the first two Qo. editions of eacli of the 



three plays, Richard 11.^ Richard ///., and l$t 
Pt. of Henry IV. ^ and, in 1602, a third edition 
of Richard III. On the 25th Jan. 1603 he 
transferred his right in all three to Matthew 
Law, by whom nine subsequent editions (2 of 
Richard 11. ; 3 of Richard III,^ and 4 of Ile^irif 
IV. Pt. 1) were published prior to their ap- 
pearance in the First Folio. In \-iew of these 
numerous publications it is a singular but 
unexplained fact that no second quarto edi- 
tions of two such popular plays as J/mcA Ado 
and 2 Henri/ IV. should have been issue<l" 
(p. iii.). Aspley was in business from 1599 to 
1630, ''his name appears on the title-page of 
some copies of the Sonnets^ 1609, as the book- 
seller" {ut supra). Perhaps he was a less 
speculative publisher tlian either Wise or 
Matthew Law. Mr. Daniel notices the veiT 
different circumstances under which the two 
plays, of which he appears to have retained 
the coi)y right, appeared in F. 1. As will be 
seen, it is highly probable that the Folio edi- 
tion of this play was printed from the Q. ; but 
it is very doubtful, to say the least, whether 
the Q. of II. Henry IV. was used at all in the 
printing of the Folio. 

The question as to whether the Folio was 
printed from a copy of the Quarto only, or 
with the assistance of another MS. copy of 
the play, is so ably discussed by Mr. Daniel, 
in his Introduction to the facsimile Quarto 
already alluded to, that I must refer those 
who wish to investigate the question to that 
work. They will find that he gives nearly 
all the minute diflferences between the Quarto 
and the Folio; and I think that in face of 
the facts which he brings forward it is quite 
impossible to maintain that the latter was 
printed from any independent MS. If we 
suppose that it was printed from a copy in 
the possession of the theatre, it is pretty 
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evident that the Quarto must have been 
printed from the same copy. As is usually 
the case, the Folio omits some passages which 
occur in the Quarto; and these possibly may 
be the result of alterations made, subsequent 
to the time when the Qu^orto was printed, 
either by the actor or by the stage manager, 
if there was such a person. I must venture 
to differ from Mr. Daniel most decidedly as 
to the omissions iii. 2. 33-37; iv. 2. 18-23 
being the result of an accident. I believe 
them to have been "cuts" deliberately made; 
and, as I have jointed out in note 313, in the 
latter instance the only fault is that another 
sentence should have been also omitted ; nor 
can I quite agree with him that some of the 
minor variations between Q. an<l F. 1 are the 
result of caprice or carelessness on the part 
of the printer. For instance, take the slight 
variation in i. 1. 314 (in Ff.): 

How sweetly do you minister to love, 

where the Quarto reads you do: the trans- 
position of the words you and do is obviously 
an advantage to the rhythm of the line, the 
two y's coming together in sweetly and you 
being avoided ; and even where the alterations 
occur in prose passages, with very few excep- 
tions the slight change made in the Folio is 
a change for the better. I am speaking now 
only of those alterations which Mr. Daniel 
has left without any mark against them. In 
other passages where the Folio differs from 
the Quarto there is no doubt, in many cases, 
that the variations are due to the blunders of 
the printers. 

How is it, we may .ask, that there was no 
independent MS. which the printers of the 
Folio could have consulteii? Or are we to 
suppose that there was one, and that they 
were too idle or too negligent to do so? I 
think not. I will venture a conjecture that 
the state of the case was something like this. 
Tlie Quarto of 1600 was i)rinted from the 
theatre MS., which had been copied out in 
great haste, and in which several mistakes as 
to the names of the si)eakers, and not a few 
omissions in the stage-directions, were to be 
found. This stage copy, in course of time, the 
play being a jmjnilar one, became ragged and 
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torn, and in parts defective; when, in order 
to save trouble, a printed copy of the Quarto 
was used instead of making a new copy of the 
play in MS. ; and on this copy of the Quartu 
a few, very few, additions wore made to the 
stage-directions; one or two cuts were marked, 
cuts which, undoubtedly, had been made some 
time after the production of the play ; and, 
here and there, one or two alight corrections. 
The fact that the mistakes in the names pre- 
fixed to the speeches have been left may, pos- 
sibly, be taken as a piece of indirect endence 
in favour of the supposition that this copy had 
not been long in use in the theatre; that i& 
to say, it was not long before the publication 
of the Folio that the theatre MS. was either 
destroyed, or seriously defaced, or lost This 
theory accounts, to a considerable extent, for 
the close resemblance between the text of the 
Folio and Quarto, and for the fact of the cor- 
rections in the latter being so few. (See notes 
308, 319.) 

Of internal evidence as to the date of this 
play there is not much. Some commentators 
have seen an allusion to the campaign of the 
Earl of Essex in Ireland in 1599 in the open- 
ing scene of this play.^ In Ben Jonson's 
Cynthia's Revels, which was act«d, in 1600, 
by the children of Queen Elizabeth's chapel 
and published in that year, one of the principal 
characters is called Amorphus, and he is d^ 
scribed in the Induction as *' Amorphus, or the 
Deformed." Tliat the character described by 
Seacoal as " a vile thief," who " goes up and 
down like a gentleman" (iii. 3. 134, 13.')), 
and "wears a lock" (iii. 3. 183), was in any 
way suggested by this character I cannot 
see. Amorphus, in Ben Jonson's comedy, i* 
a gourmet, a great traveller, and a mass of 
affectation who boasts of the female conquests 
he has made in his travels. It is worth re- 
marking tliat, in the Palinode which ends the 
play (a kind of litany, the chorus of which ^ 

1 Chalmers, in § XII. of his "Supplemental Apologf \ 
in which he treats of the chronology of Shaketpc«re* 
dramas, says that we learn from Camden and Mory*^ 
" that there were complaints of the badnew of the p^ 
visions which the contractors furnished to the En^l^ 
army in Ireland ; " and he thinks there is an allosioc* ^ 
this in Beatrice's speech, i. 1. 51: "You had musty rwf**^* 
and he hath holp to eat it." 
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iry defend us^X Amorphus men- 
foppish affectations of dress, &c. ; 
;hefle, he does not make any al- 
e wearing of love-locks. The 
.9-11): 

liko to favourites, 
by princos, tli&t advaoco th^ir pride 
power that bred it, 

o allude to Essex, who began to 
in the latter jiart of 151IU; but 
would refer these words to (.'ecil. 
lis New Illustrations of Shake- 
pp. 228-244, has a long disqui- 
;h he seeks to prove that, in the 
^ick and Beatrice, Shakcspejire 
to the difficulty which was found 
Yilliam Herbert, the son of the 
•f Pembroke, to marrv. This is 
lliam Herbert who is supposi'd 
)e the "W. H." of the Sonnets. 
, in the attempts to bring Bene- 
trice together, a reference to the 
e by Roland Wliyte to bring 
•iage between William Herbert 
of the Lord Admiral; an attempt 
erfectly unsuccessful, as it was 
or five years after that W. H. 
irried one of the co-heiresses of 
t, Earl of Shrewsbury. Hunter's 
em very fcir-fetcluHl ; and the 
h he draws l)etween Ix^nl Her- 
edick, is not a verv clf«e one. 
ources whence Shakespeare de- 
•t of this play, the device, by 
ich (laudio is led to l>elieve in 
y of Hero, is said to have been 
^be story narrated by Dalinda 
ok of Ariosto's Orlando Furioso, 
of which was jniblished by Sir 
jQXi in 1501. Dalinda is in the 
levra, the daughter of the King 
has for some time lH*en carrying 
e with Polvnesso, the Duke of 
iter some time wearvinj' of the 
love with the mistress. Oen- 
*, has given her affections to a 
Ariodunte, and Polynesso, find- 
bh the Princess d(K»s not pn>s|>er, 
inda to dress herself u}> in Gen- 
and to receive him at night in 



Genevra's chamber, to which, it appears, he 
was in the habit of ascending by means of 
a ladder of ropes. Aricxlante, or Ariodant as 
he is also called, is placed by the Duke on 
a spot opposite the window, from which he 
sees, as he thinks, (venevra receive Polynesso 
with every sign of affection. Lurcanio, the 
brother of Ariodante, is also a witness of 
(lenevra's apparent faithlessness. Ariodante 
drowns himself, and Lurcanio accuses Gen- 
evra; but Rinaldo fights with Polynesso and 
kills him. Genevra's chastity is thus vindi- 
cated, and she is married to Ariodante, who 
turns out not to have l)een drowned after all. 
S{)enser has made use of a very similar story 
in the Second Book of the Fairy Queen, 0. 4, 
sts. 17-30; it is the story narrated by Phedon 
to Sir Guyon. Harington mentions, in the 
m(^ral appended to the Fifth Book, that the 
same story liad been relate<l with different 
names by George TurlH»rvile* "some few yeai-s 
jMist." 

In the Revels Account* for 1582 there is a 
record to the effect that "a Historic of Ario- 
dante and Geneuora wjis showed before her 
\Laje8tie on Shrove Tuesdaie at night, enacted 
by Mr. Mulcaster's children." We do not 
know if Shakespeare was at all indebted to 
this old play. It is probable that Shakesjware 
hml read the story of Aritwto in some one of 
these translations, but he was undoubtedly 
indebted for the nuiin |)art of the stor>' of 
this comedy to a novel of Bandello's, the title 
of which is the SU)ry of Timbreo of Oinlona 
(see Hazlitt's Shak. Lib. vol. iii. i)t 1, j/j). 
104-130). This was the 22nd novel in Ban- 
del lo; a French translation of it is given in the 
third volume of Belleforest In it the Signor 
Scipio Attellano relates how "the Signor 
Timbreo di ('Ardona, being with the King 
Pien> of Arragon, in Messina, fell in love with 
Fenicia Lionata, the daughter Kyi Lionato de' 
Lionati, a gentleman of Messina, and the 
various accidents of fortune which happened 
Ix'fore he took her for wife." lliis story is 
told at no inconsiderable length, and with as 
little of the spirit of comedy as it is possible to 



I In hfs "TraKlcnl Tales, trannlated ))y Turbenrlle in 
time of hit troubles, oat of nvudry Italimns. " <frc, 1687. 
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conceive. Timbreo is a knight and a baron, 
a great favourite with the King Piero, 
and of very noble family. He falls in love 
with Fenicia, whose father is of a good family 
but far from wealthy, and not holding any 
great position in Messina. Timbreo endea- 
vours at first to make dishonourable love to 
Fenicia; she however rejects all his letters 
and presents, so that he at last determines to 
offer her marriage, which he does by deputy, 
through a gentleman of Messina, a friend of 
his; and it is very much insisted upon in the 
story that Timbreo is making rather a m6s- 
alliance. One Signor Gin:)ndo lias also fallen 
in love with Fenicia; and, in order to break 
off the marriage, he de>Tses what seems a very 
clumsy plot. He sends to Timbreo a young 
courtier, who declares that a friend of his is 
in the liabit of visiting Fenicia at night; and, 
on Timbreo giving his solemn promise not 
to attack the supiwsed lover nor his infor- 
mant, the latter agrees to place him where he 
can see the lover entering the window in 
Lionato's house. Girondo dresses up one of 
his servants, carefully perfuming him first, 
and then the young courtier, the perfumed 
servant, and another carr\'ing a ladder, come 
close to where Timbreo is concealed ; and he sees 
the supposed lover enter Lionato's house by a 
window, at which Fenicia sometimes sits in the 
daytime; but he iloes not see her nor any other 
woman. Considering that this window is in 
a j)art of the house which is not inhabited, it 
must be confessed that Timbreo shows him- 
self even more credulous than Claudio, and 
much more so than the hero of Ariosto's story, 
Ariodante. The next day Timbreo sends to 
Lionato the same friend who had conducted 
his courtship, with instructions to break off 
the marriage on the gi'ound that his betrothed 
has been false to him. Fenicia faints when 
the accusation is made, and afterwards falls 
into a swoon, in which she remains for some 
time, and is given up for dead by her parents 
and fi-iends. It is only when her mother and 
aunt are beginning to lay out the boily that 
she recovers; then she is sent away with her 
sister to her uncle's house some little distance 
from Messina. An elalK)rate mock funeral 
ta*ces place; a coffin 8up])08e<l to contain the 
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body of Fenicia is followed to the church by 
a troop of weeping friends, and an epitaph in 
verse is placed on her tomb by her father. 
This incident may have suggested to Shake- 
speare the third scene of the fifth act; but 
there is no similarity between Claudio's 
epitaph and that of Lionato's in the story. 
It is a curious point in the novel, that the con- 
duct of Timbreo is said to have been univer- 
sally condemned, and his accusations against 
Fenicia disbelieved, by society in Medina; 
while in Shakespeare's comedy every one, 
except her own family and Benedick, seems to 
believe the charge against her. After Feniciai 
supposed death Girondo is tortured with re- 
morse; and Timbreo is much agitated by 
doubts which should have occurred to him be- 
fore he ever made such a charge against his 
betrothed. The most dramatic part of the 
novel is the portion in which Girondo takes 
Timbreo to the church, and, before tlie tomb 
of Fenicia, confesses his deceit, imploring the 
man whom he has injured to kill him. Tim- 
breo flings away the dagger which Girondo 
offers him, pardons his friend, and the two 
immediately set about making every compen- 
sation they can for the wrong that has been 
done to Fenicia. Lionato forgives them both; 
and, in answer to Timbreo's offer to do any- 
thing in the world, however difficult, in ordfer 
to prove his repentance, Lionato only asks him 
that, when he intends to marry he will let him 
know, and i)rovided he can find Timbreo a 
lady who shall please liim, that he will choose 
her for his bride. A year passes away, during 
which time Fenicia completes her seventeenth 
year. She has grown so much and become so 
beautiful, that scarcely any one would have 
recognized her for the Fenicia who was sup- 
{Kised to have died. Lionato now thinks the 
time has come for him to complete his little 
plot. He tells Timbreo that he has found 
him a bride. The latter joyfully accepts the 
offer. He goes to the country house where 
are Fenicia and her sister Belfiore, who w^ 
living with their uncle and aunt. There Tiia- 
breo espouses Fenicia, under the name o* 
Liicilla, without recognizing her. The stoiV 
at this point is considerably spun out in th^ 
novel. The aunt tells Timbreo that Ludlb >^ 
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aicia. He humbly begs her panloii fur the 
ury be has done her, and re-marries her 
der her own proper name. Girondo mean- 
lile has fallen in love with Beltiore, and all 
ds happily with a grand entertaiimient given 

the king Piero to the two brides. It will 
observed that we have nothing, in this story, 
the comic element, no trace of Benedick or 
iatrice; while the vile device, by which Don 
>hn succeeds in slandering Hero and break - 
g off the marriage with Claudio, much more 
sembles the Cfjrre8jx)nding incident in Ari- 
to than it does in Bandello's novel. But 
e two coincidences, first, that Timbreo and 
iudio lK)th make their proposals of mar- 
ge by deputy, and, secondly, that a ser- 
tit is employed both by Girondo tind Don 
hn, are wortli noticing. On the other lumd, 
3 Bastard is neither a friend of Claudio, 
r is he in love with the Luly whose char- 
ter he injures so basely. All the chanicter- 
tion in this comedy is Sliakes})eare's own; 
i, as far as we know, all the portion of tlie 
ry relating to Benedick and Beatrice is his 
mention. 
In his Shakespeare in Gremiany CA)hn seeks 

establish some connection between this 
uedy and two old (rerman plays; the first 
ing the comply of Vincentius Ladislaus by 
ike Henry Julius of Brunswick ; the second 
e Beautiful Phenicia by Jacob Ayrer. As 
the first, the sole |)oint of resemblance be- 
een Much Ado and Vincentius Ladislaus 
that Vincentius is, what Beatrice wrongly 
Is Benedick, a boastful bragging cowanl; 
1, wonderful to relate, we find in the 
ke's play that he speaks of his bruggiirt 
ster liaving held his name written on a bill 
i fastened up on a d(K)r (Shakes])eare in 
rmany, p. zlvi), which Mr. (.V)hii ctmsiders 
lost happy illustration of Beatrice's H)K>ech 
[e set up his ])ills here in Messina" (i. 1. 
i; as if the Elizabethan dranui did not 
m. with references to this verv conimf>n 
stom of setting up bills. Again, in the 
ike's come<ly the fool is the subject of a 
ck worthy of the clown of a nKnlern jwin- 
tnime; and this, forsooth, is supp<^>sed to 
•ve 8uggeste<l the charming come<ly scenes 
'tween Benedick and Beatrice. As to Ayrer's 



comedy, that is undoubtedly taken from the 
same source as Much Ado, namely, from Ban- 
dello's novel, which it resembles much more 
closely than does Sliakespeare's play. Here 
again Mr. Cohn's e^igle eye detects resem- 
blances which might escape an ordinary ob- 
server. Benedick wiys "(.*upid is a good liare- 
finder, and Vulcan a nire carpenter" (L 1. 186, 
187); and in Ayrer's comedy CMpid says of 
himself (p. Izxiii): 

Mvin Vattcr der zomij; VulcanuK 
Der hat mir etlich Pfeii geschmit, 

which he renders: 

For Vulcan now my wrathful «ire 
Has a few arrows forged for me. 

That any one could |x>S8ibly have alhide<l to 
Vulcan, as the husbjuid of Venus, without 
having rea<l Ayrer's comedy, is, of course, in- 
credible. Shake8i)eare makes Beatrice say 
(i. 1. 40-42): **my uncle's fool, reading the 
challenge, suliscrib'd for Cupid, and chal- 
leng'd him at the binl-bolt" This, says Cohn, 
** reminds us of the f<X)l . . . who is struck 
by Cupi<l's arrow." In Ayrer's play we have 
among the dramatis personte Peter, King of 
Arragon, Tymborus, (..V>unt of Golison, (ier- 
ando, a knight, Lionito of Tonete and Veni- 
cundia, his wife, and their two daughters 
Phcenicia and Bellefiura. Venus and C^pid 
are introduced, as well as John the Clown 
and Malchus the Swaggerer, two sUx^k char- 
acters in all ohl plays. The servant, who 
personates the sup}M)sed lover, is called Ger- 
walt. In the trick employed to deceive 
Tymborus, John the Fool is dressetl up jih a 
woman; and Gerwalt, disguisetl as a noble- 
man, makes love to John and calls him Phte- 
nicia. Shakes]H'are was wise in not stealing 
t/iU farcical incident at ai.y nite. Any one 
who reads Ayrer's play, or jis much of it as is 
given by Cohn, will come to the conclusion 
that it is certainly t^iken fn>m Ban<lello's novel 
of Timbreo and Fenicia; but that, in any 
other jx)int, it has no amnecfion whatever with 
Sliakesi)eare'B comedy. It may lie abided that 
the date of Ayrer's work is uncertain. It 
was first published in 1G18; but C^)hn sup- 
I>oses that it was first represente<l a1)out 159.'). 
Afuch adoe aboute iwt hinge is mentione<l 
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in the account of Lord Treasurer Stanhope, 
1613, as having been one of foiuteen plays 
presented before the Lady Elizabeth and the 
Prince Palatine. It is alluded to, in the same 
account, as Benedicte and Betteris. Burton, in 
his Anatomy of Melancholy (p. 161^ says: 
"And many times those which at the first 
sight cannot fancy or affect each other, but are 
harsh and ready to disagree, offended with 
each other's carriage, [ like Benedict and Bet- 
teris in the comedy]^ & in whom they finde 
many faults, by this living together in a 
house, conference, kissing; colling, & such 
like allurements, begin at last to dote insen- 
sibly one upon another" (Pt 3, sec. 2, memb. 
2, subs. 4). Leonard Digges, 1(540, in his poem 
"Upon Master William Shakespeare" has: 

let but Beatrice 
And Benedicle be seene. 

In Thomas Hey wood's play The Fair Maid of 
the Exchange there are three passages which 
seem copied from passages in this play. (See 
Fresh Allusions to Shakspere, p. 48.) In 
Bobert Armin's Dedication of The Italian 
Taylor, and his Boy, 1609, we have "pardon 
I i>ray you the boldnes of a Begger, who hath 
been writ downe for an Asse in his time" (ut 
supra, p. 59). This is a manifest allusion to 
Dogberry, which part Amiin is said to have 
played. Of the two plays founded on Much 
Ado I have made reference, in the Stage His- 
tory, to Davenant's Law against Lovers, which 
Pepys saw on the 18th February, 1661-2. 
He calls it a good play. It appears to have 
been published only in the collected edition of 
Davenant's plays, 1673, and never, separately, 
in Quarto. We sliall have more to say about 
this play in the Introduction to Measure for 
Measure. Of the other jjlay, partly founded 
on this comedy, mentioned in the Stage His- 
tory, Universal Passion, by the Rev. James 
Miller (published in 1737), it is not necessary 
to say anything here. 

STAGE HISTORY. 

Of the early stage history of this play we 
know little or nothing. We can only conjec- 

1 The wonls between brackets were added in the third 
edition. 162d. 
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ture that in Shakespeare's time it must htTc 
been a great favourite, from the many imita- 
tions of or allusions to the play, especially V 
the scenes in which Dogberry figures; but 
incredible as it may seem, it appears that thi 
charming and witty comedy remained entirel; 
neglected for more than a hundred yean afte 
Shakespeare's death. There is no mention c 
it in Downes or in Pepys; and the only tr 
dence that it was not forgotten is to be foon 
in the fact that Davenant took the charactei 
of Benedick and Beatrice, and put them int 
a play called A Law against Lovers, whic 
appears to have been acted on February 18tl 
1762, at Lincoln's Inn Fields. That play i 
partly an adaptation of Measure for Measnn 
It has ver}' little merit, and I can find n 
record of it having been acted again. Tb 
Biographia Dramatica says that the play wk 
with great success, a statement repeated b 
Halliwell in his Dictionary of Old Plays; b« 
I cannot find any authority' for this statemen 
nor does Langbaine say anything more in it 
commendation of Davenant's play than that th 
language was polished. On February' 9th, 1721 
at Lincoln's Inn Fields, Genest records "N*' 
acted 30 years ^ Much ado about Nothing^' th 
names of the actors only are given; the ca^ 
pn>bably being Benedick, Bvcin; LeoDatx 
Quin; Dogberry, Bullock; Beatrice, Mrs 
Cross; Hero, Mrs. Seymour. This reviva 
does not seem to have achieved any particula 
success, for the play was not repeated duniij 
this season, which was a remarkable one; fo 
during it Rich ventured to revive four n 
Shakesi)eare'8 plays. Much Ado, King Lew 
Measure for Measure, and Merry Wives, be 
sides Dryden's version of Troilus and 0« 
sida, and Gibber's Richard III. In fact, fron 
this vear we mav date the commencement ol 
the revival of Shakespeare's popularity oi 
the stage. In September and October oi 
this year no less than seven of Shakespeare i 
plays were produced, but Much Ado was not 
one of them. The next occasion on whit'h 
this play, or rather a portion of it, seems to 
liave been produced, was, in an extremely 

3 There is no record of any auch performance ai nigh* 
be alluded to here in 1091>92, or indeed in any frtfi*>^ 
year. 
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form, at Drury Lane, February 
*. This piece was called Universal 
:>}' James Miller, a clerg^'man; the 
ftrt of it was taken from Much 
the rest, according to Genest, from 
Princess of Elis; the two plays being 
mbled together." . . . "Miller, in 
;ue, acknowle<iges his obligations to 
ire, but does not give the least hint 
li^re — the scene lies at Genoa" (vol. 
ly. Benedick figures as Protheus, 
nan of Crenoa," = Quin : Claud io as 
" a young Venetian lord," = W. 
H>nato as Gratiano, "the Duke of 
Milward : and Don John as Byron, 
•brother to the Duke," = Berry : 
i>ecomes Gremio; Beatrice is traus- 
to Liberia, with songs = Mrs. Clive; 
) Lucilla = ]Mrs. Butler: Margaret, 
* = Mr8. Pritcliard. Two charactei's 
ingenious and elegant names Porco 
are introduced, the latter was played 
in. Joculo, " the court jester," played 
bilus Cibber, is another of the Ilev. 
okes. From the description that 
ives of this precious work it does 
im to have been contemi)tible both 
id dialogue. In the third act, the 
een Protheus and Liberia is brought 
the same device as that employed 
inedick and Beatrice. In the fourth 
is the same plan used to cast sus- 
Lucilla (Hero), and there is a pretty 

of the church scene in Much Ado. 

instead of the Friar, proposes tliat 
lero) shall be reported as dead. In 

act the scene between Benedick 
'ice, which takes place in the church 
speare*s play, takes place in the 
ratiano si>eaks some of the Duke's 
velfth Night, and Bellario some from 
rentlemen of Verona; in fact this act 
d jumble of dialogue and incidents, 
does not appear to have been much 
tss; and there is no record of its re- 

On November 2, 3, 7, 1737, Much 
performed at Coveiit Garden, but 
liars are given as to the cast. On 
I, 1739, at the same theatre, it was 
das "not acted this season," referring 



doubtless to the })erformances in the season 
of 1737, 1738, mentioned above. On this 
occasion the cast included Cliapman as Bene- 
dick, Hallam as Claudio, Hippisley as Dog- 
berry, Mrs. Vincent as Beatrice, and Mrs. 
Bellamy as Hero. On March 13th, 1746, at 
Covent Garden, Mrs. Pritcliard took her bene- 
fit in this play, taking the part of Beatrice; 
Ryan was Benedick, Hippisley Dogberry, and 
Mrs. Hale Hero. 

At last, in 1 748, this much-neglected comedy 
was revived with some effect; aiul on the 
14th November in that year Garrick i>layed 
Benedick for the first time. Berry Leonato, 
Lee Claudio, and Mrs. Pritchanl Beatrice. 
In other resi>ects the cast was not a remark- 
ably strong one, but the Benedick and Bea- 
trice were admirable. Davies says " the ex- 
cellent acting of Mrs. Pritcliard in Beatrice 
was not inferior to that of Benedick. Every 
scene between them was a continual struggle 
for superiority; nor could the spectators de- 
termine which was the victor" (Davies' Life 
of Garrick, vol. i. p. 173); and Murphy says 
tliat " when iMrs. Pritcliard resigned Beatrice 
in favour of her daughter, the play lost lialf 
its value" (Genest, vol. iv. p. 201). So suc- 
cessfiU was the comedy that it was acted 
eight times in succession, and no less than 
fifteen times during the season 1748-49. 
Garrick selecteil the part of Benedick in which 
to reappear after his marriage, which took 
place in June, 1749. On September 28th of 
that year Much Ado was presented at Drury 
Lane, with Mrs. Pritcliard again as Beatrice. 
Davies says quite wrongly, tliat this was 
Garrick's first appearance as Benedick. Such 
speeches as " here you may see Benedick the 
married man," of course, went remarkably well 
on this occasion; but I think Mr. Fitzgerald 
is right in questioning the good taste of Gar- 
rick in perpetually inviting the public to take 
part in all his little domestic concerns. Tliis 
was one of the many weaknesses in his char- 
acter. There is no doubt that Benedick was 
one of Garrick's favourite parts; I think we 
might say positively that it was his favourite 
Shakes^)earean jxirt, for it was the one which, 
tliroughout his managerial career, he never 
resigned to any other i)erformer as long as he 
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was at the theatre; and it waa this character 
that he chose to impersonate in the memor- 
able pageant at the celebrated Jubilee, 1769, 
which called forth so much ridicule from 
Garrick's enemies. The pageant was repro- 
duced, on the stage, at Drury Lane on Octo- 
ber 14th of that same year; Miss Pope repre- 
senting Beatrice. During the last few years 
of his career as an actor, when his appear- 
ances were few and far between, Garrick 
managed to a]>pear, at least once during each 
season, in this favourite character of his; and 
when he returned from abroad. Benedick 
was the first part he played, November 14th, 
1765; that season being remarkable for the 
fact that foot-lights were then first used on the 
stage, an improvement which was iutroduceil 
by Garrick himself. On November 6th, 1775, 
Mrs. Abington appeared for the first time as 
Beatrice at Drurv Lane, with Garrick as 
Benedick; and on May 9th, 1776, he played 
the part for the last time, just a month before 
he took his final farewell of the stage on June 
10th of the same year. Altogether, during 
his management, Garrick played Benedick 
over seventy times. 

Among the actresses who played Beatrice 
with Garrick during these numerous per- 
formances, after Mrs. Pritchard liad retired, 
were Miss Horton, on April 12th, 1755; Miss 
Pritchard, the daughter of the great actress, 
who made her first appearance as Beatrice on 
November 29th, 1756, but did not succeed in 
reminding the public of her great mother, ex- 
cept by her beauty, which was considerably in 
excess of her genius; Miss Macklin, the daugh- 
ter of the great actor, who chose this jmrt to 
appear in for her benefit, on March 27th, 1760, 
but does not seem to have j)roduced any great 
impression. Of Mrs. Pritchard's successors, 
Miss Pope, always excepting Mrs. Abington, 
ajjpears to liave been the most successful. 
Slie j>layed the part of Beatrice, for the first 
time, at Garrick's benefit on April 27th, 1762. 
During the absence of the gi*eat acttn-mana- 
ger abroad in 1764, the part of Benedick was 
assigned t^) William O'Brien, who apjwara to 
have been as great a favourite in society as 
on the stage, and was said to have given pro- 
nn'se of being a worthy successor to Wood- 
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ward in the heroes of high comedy. But his 
social success proved his professional rain; for, 
having married the Earl of Ilchester's daugh- 
ter, without the consent of her family, he was 
obliged to banish himself to America, and 
abandon his career on the stage. During the 
I time that Grarrick remained manager at Dtunr 
Lane no one appears to have disputed hs 
right to claim the part of Benedick as hia own 
special property, till, in the season 1772-73, 
an actor appeared at the Bath Theatre, first 
anonymously, then under the name of Cour- 
teney, and ultimately in his own name, which 
afterwards became so celebrated in the annaU 
of the stage. This was Henderson; with 
whom, at the early part of his career at least, 
Benedick seems to have been rather a favoorite 
character; but he never appears to have acted 
this part in London till after Garrick's retire- 
ment from the stage. He is said to have 
given an imitation of the Great Little Davr 
before his face, when Garrick was fooliala 
enough to be offended, though he himself had 
requested Henderson to give the imitatioiu 
Perhaps the great actor was displeased be- 
cause Henderson, having only seen him in his 
later years, would naturally, in his imitation^ 
exaggerate that huskiness which had began to 
affect the fine quality of Garrick's voice. I't 
was not till February 10th, 1778, that Hen- 
derson appeared as Benedick at Drury Lane, 
when Miss Pope was Beatrice. 

This comedv had been revived at Oovcnt 
Garden for the first time for twenty years on 
November 8th, 1774, when Lee played Bene- 
dick, Hull Leonato, Wroughton Don Pedro, 
Lewis Claud io, Shuter Dogberry, Quick the 
Town Clerk, Mrs. Lessingham Hero, and Mrs. 
Barry Beatrice, her first performance of that 
character. It does not appear to have l)een very 
successful at this theatre, as there is no record 
of its having been rej^eated during this season. 
At the same theatre, on September 15th, 1777, 
Lewis made his first appearance as Benedick 
and Quin as Dogberry ; Mrs. Bulkier being 
the Beatrice on that occasion. 

We must i>as8 over a great many perfor- 
mances now, and come to Deceml)er 28th, 
1779, when Mrs. Siddons ap|)eare<l, at Bath, 
as Beatrice. One cannot imagine that thi* 
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tragedienne would shine to advantage 
brilliant comedy of Beatrice. Indeed, 
' shock many |)er8on8, who look upon 
Siddons as the greatest Shakespearean 
I that has appeared in the last hundred 
to learn that an analysis of her per- 
ices shows that she certainly had no 
ence for Shakespeare; and she was wise 
fi, after she had become famous, to abau- 
•medy altogether. 

. Abington was so fond of the part of 
ce that she continued to play it when 
IS above fifty years of age. She is said 
e excelled in the sarcasm of the char- 
It was in the season 1797-98 that she 
I this part for the last time. Among 
her celebrated actresses who shone in 
urt are included Miss Farren and Mrs. 
n. 

rles Kemble seems to have been the 
uccessor of Garrick in the character of 
lick. On May 30th, 1803, he made his 
ippearance as Benedick. He ha^l fre- 
ly played CHaudio to the Hero of Miss 
mp, who afterwards became Mrs. Charles 
)le. EUistrm was also very fond of this 
He played it more in the style of Lewis, 
ig over the more serious })hases of tlie 
iter which are developed in act iv. 
the great representatives of Dogberry 
ay mention Quick, Moody, Munden, 
and Yates. Most of these actors seem 
e first graduated in the i^art of the Town 
who was probably the same as the 
1, and also figured, ])erhaps, as one of the 
mien. 

Qund Kean never seems to have at- 
ed the character of Benedick; i)erhaj)R, 
having triumphed where (larrick had 
most, in Othello, he did not aire to chal- 
a com{)anson with his great pretlecessor 
< character. Macready seems Ui have 
I Benedick — or ^^Benedict"ashe will per- 
callingit in his Reminiscences— in 1814, 
he was twenty-one. Acconling tf > his own 
it, the chief effect of his performance was 
«ure him the acquaintance of the Twisa 
f. In the season of 1843 he pnnluced 
I Ado at Drury Lane; his own criticism 
that he "acted Benedick very well." 



The cast included Mr. Phelps, Mr. Anderson, 
Mr. Compton, Mr. Keeley, Mr. Ryder, with 
Mrs. Nesbitt as Beatrice. In spite of his own 
eulogy, Macready never seems to liave had 
much success in this character. Phelps pi-o- 
duced Much Ado About Nothing on Novem- 
ber 17th, 1848. He did not play in the piece 
himself; the Benedick was Mr. H. Marston, 
with Miss Cooper as Beatrice. Charles Kean 
did not produce this comedy till his farewell 
season at the Princess's Theatre, 1858. This 
revival was very successful. The manager 
and his wife, of course, api)eared as Benedick 
and Beatrice respectively; while in Frank 
Matthews and Meadows we had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the best representatives of 
Dogberry and Verges that the stage has 
given us, certainly for the last thirty years. 

CV>ming down to our own times. Much Ado 
About Nothing has always l>een a great 
favourite both before and behind the curtain. 
Tliose of us, who only confess to middle age, 
can remember many excellent representations 
of this comedy. One of the most successful 
was at the St. James's Tlieatre, under the 
management of Miss Herbert, herself a most 
admirable Beatrice, with the advantage of a 
scarcely less admirable Benedick, Mr. Walter 
Lacy, and of Mr. Frank Matthews in his old 
part of Dogberry. At the Gaiety Theatre, in 
1875, when the legitimate drama reigned 
supreme for some months in the temple of 
burlesque, this comedy was successfully re- 
vived with Miss Ada Cavendish as Beatrice 
and Mr. Henuan Vezin as Benedick. Of the 
recent pnKluction of Much Ado at the Lyceum 
this is not the place to speak; suffice it to say 
that it proved one of the most successful of 
all the Shakespearean reviv^ds; and that the 
success was well deserved not only by the per- 
fection with wluch the piece was mounte<l, 
but by the excellence of the acting through- 
out 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 

This delightful comedy is the most i)erfect 
s}>ecimen of what may, ])erhaps, be called 
Social Comedy that Shakespeare has left us. 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona, even if it may 
be classed in this category, is but a crude effort; 
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The Merchant of Venice has in it more of the 
tragic element; As You Like It, delightful 
comedy as it is, has something of the pastoral 
in it; The Merry Wives of Windsor deals 
with the middle class. Twelfth Night is the 
only comedy of Shakes|)eare which can com- 
pare with this play; but, in Twelfth Night, it 
must be confessed that the serious element is 
not so perfectly ])lended with that of liigh and 
low comedy as it is in Much Ado About 
Nothing. It is scarcely possible to imagine 
two charactei-s, belonging to high comedy, 
more exhilarating than Benetlick and Beatrice. 
Their witty encounters are, on the whole, 
singularly free from the element of coarse- 
ness. Tliere is nothing of that vulgar insol- 
ence about their rei>artees which some authors 
of the past, and most of those who profess to 
write cometly in these days, mistake for wit 
The word -combats between Benedick and 
Beatrice have none of the brutality of a prize- 
fight. Tliey are like an exhibition of the 
most brilliant fencing; however sharply the 
foil seems to strike the breast of one of the 
combatants, we know that there will be no 
blood shed; and, although this play abounds 
with marks of carelessness in petty details, it 
is remarkable for the carefulness of its design. 
With regani to the princi{)al cliaracters, one 
sees from the first that Benedick and Beatrice 
feel no real malice against one another. On 
tlie contniry, it is plain that at least a strong 
liking for one another underlies all their 
cliaff and their ]>rofession8 of hostihty; so 
that their ultimate marriage is an event by 
no means improbable. Side by side with 
Benedick and Beatrice, both of whom have 
a strong element of eccentricity about them, 
Shakespeare has j)laced in admirable con- 
trast, — all the more admirable because it is 
not, on the face of it, much of a contrast at 
all, — the charactei-s of Claudio and Hero. 
C'laudio, with all his rej)utati()u for courage, 
his superficial bon/tomie^ and his high spirits, 
is far below Benedick in all the nobler quali- 
ties of manhood. Benedick may sneer at 
women, ridicule marriage, laugh at lovers, 
affect the cynic and woman-hater, but he 
would be inca})able of the atnxiious meanness 
tliat (.Tlaudio shows in disgracing the woman, 
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whom he had pretended to love, in the p^^ 
sence of her father and at the very altar. No; 
Benedick might laugh at lovers' sighs; but he 
would have thought twice before he brought 
tears to a woman's eyea He would not have 
cared how much he wounded her vanity with 
his gibes, but he would not stab her hearth) 
an act of cruelty. Who could be a greater 
contrast to Beatrice with her reckless tongue, 
her fearless courage, her energetic self-asser- 
tion, than the somewhat timid and pliable 
Hero] The latter is perfectly ready to resent 
her wrongs in the silenceof an assumed death; 
whereas Beatrice would have made the whole 
world ring with the clamour of her indigna- 
tion, and never rested until she liad found the 
means of active vengeance. Yet there could 
be no sincerer love than that between these 
two; and Hero could find no gentler com- 
forter, in the time of her great sorrow, than 
the bold outs]K)ken cousin who would be con- 
tent with nothing short of the death of her 
calumniator. 

Mrs. Jameson, in her Characteristio* uf 
Women, talks of Beatrice as a spirited por- 
trait of the *^ fine lady" of Shakespeare's time. 
Surely there could be nothing more unlike 
a ** fine lady " than Beatrice. The " fine lady " 
is always a conventional creature of fashion; 
selfish, an imitator of others, with just cour- 
age enough to do wliat is evil, as long as there 
are plenty of others in her own rank to keep 
her company; but far too great a coward to 
do a good action, because she knew it to be 
right, though others might think it foolish. 
In this play Shakespeare, as in many others, 
displays his utter contempt for the morality 
of fashionable society. Beatrice is what she 
is, with her little faults and her great virtues, 
precisely because she is not "a fine lady.'* 
Witty, handsome, self-conscious, fond of ad- 
miration, she may be; but, when it is a ques- 
tion of right or wrong, she is guided by the 
dictates of her conscience and by the noble 
impulses of an uncorrupt«d heart; she shows 
qualities which, perhaps from want of practice, 
are not often to be found in *'fine ladies." 
As has been |)ointed out in the notes, when 
Hero is accused Beatrice never hesitates, 
though she has no positive evidence with 
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'JO disprove the accusation of Claudio 
} Princea Her belief in her cousin's 
and purity never falters for a moment, 
bure is a higher one than Benedick's; 
this crisis, it is she that inspires him 
the nobler side, and not his own im- 
It is exactly such a crisis as this, when 
brutally repudiates his bride in the 
that tries our natures most severely, 
ten that we find out of what stuff we 
re made. It is not a time for weigh- 
balancing evidence; it is not a ques- 
m of judgment of character or know- 
f human nature. It is a question our 
iiust decide; and if through all the 
•sses, the deceits, and crimes of the 
re have kej)t our hearts pure, it is then 
over their value. Such an accusation, 
t against one whom we have known 
D to be true and good, may be sup- 
by the strongest evidence, and may be 
1 by the most highly res;)ectable mem- 
society; but, if we have really that 
of all virtues, true charity, we sliall 
ieve the accusation; we Hhall do as 
e does, without waiting to sift the 
« we shall reject it with indignation, 
ve may sometimes be wrong, but we 
3 much oftener right, and even if we 
•n the side of generosity, it cannot cost 
hundredth part of the pain that we 
«1 — if we are worth anything at all— 
re find we have wrongly believed such 
sation. One may be forgiven for sus- 
that, in order to bring out more strongly 
conventional character of Beatrice, 
peare has intensified the odious char- 
f the thoroughly worldly and conven- 
!laudio. There is no more bitter satire, 
of his plays, on the thorouglily super- 
iture of the "young man of the world." 
is namesake in Mea.sure for Measure 
odiously mean as Beatrice's " Count 
i." Isabella's brother yields, for a mo- 
bo fearful temptation, when brought 
face with an ignominious death in the 
3wer of his youth ; but the precious 
Sugarplum in this play has no such 
for his despicable meanness. It is as 
i go through the history of Claudio's 
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love affiur, as it is told in this play, in order 
f uUy to appreciate his character. He falls in 
love with the daughter of Leonato, Qovemor 
of Messina, to whose hand he could scarcely 
hope to aspire except for the fact that he had 
distinguished himself in the war, and that he 
was fortunate enough to have a strong advo- 
cate in his patron, Don Pedro, who uses his 
influence in his favour. Claudio accepts Don 
Pedro's offer to woo Hero as his deputy; he 
then believes, on the very slightest evidence, 
in fact on the mere statement of Don John, 
of whose character he could scarcely be ignor- 
ant — that his friend and patron has betrayed 
him in the basest manner possible. It would 
appear, from this instance, that it was in 
the nature of this wretchedly unstable crea- 
ture to be quite as unjust to those of his own 
sex, as he was af terwanls to one of the other. 
Having through the kind offices of the friend, 
whose honour he had been so prompt to sus- 
pect, become affianced to Hero, and the mar- 
riage having been, at his own request,appointed 
at the very earliest date possible, he is told by 
this same Don John, whose truthfulness he 
had the strongest reason to suspect from what 
had already happened, that his love is little 
better than a strum fjet, a fact which Don 
John is careful to announce with as little 
delicacy as possible. He goes, without one 
word of remonstrance, to witness the alleged 
proof of her profligacy; remarking, with 
singular generosity, that if he sees any reason 
to doubt her chastity, he will shame her "in the 
congregation " where he should weil her on the 
morrow. He goes, in the company of a man 
with whom he should not have hatl any inter- 
course whatever, namely, Don John, and sees 
some one making love, apparently, to his be- 
trothed. He does not take any pains to identify 
the lover; nor does he make the slightest effort 
to find out whether he is the victim of a decep- 
tion or not; though surely the probability of 
Hero's being chaste was, to say the least, quite 
as great as that of Don John telling the truth 
under any circumstances. Next morning this 
fine young gentleman, this excellent count, 
goes to the church, cries out the supposed 
shame of his betrothed bride in the presence 
of her father, her friends, and the priest who 
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is going to marry them, and of the whole con- 
gregation; then, leaving her senseless on the 
floor of the church, he marches off in an out- 
burst of virtuous indignation, supported by 
his fashionable friendsand hisprincely patron. 
The only two who have the cliarity and good 
sense to believe in the innocence of Hero are 
the {)riest and Beatrice, the latter of whom 
succeeds in converting Benedick to her views. 
The next thing Claudio hears of his affianced 
bride is that she is dead, news which he seems 
to take with the most notable resignation. 
When he meets the father of the maiden whom 
his brutal insult is supposed to have killed, he 
certainly has the decency to refuse to accept 
a challenge from him; but not a gleam of re- 
morse seems to come over his mind, and the 
possibility of his having wronged the girl 
never occurs to him. He is ready to chaff 
Benedick, though he finds that gentleman in 
anything but a humour to stand any chaff; 
still, with a singular want of tact, and brazen 
shamelessness, he persists in his elaborate 
attempts at facetiousness, though it is evident 
that Benedick is {perfectly serious in calling 
him a villain. When the fact is made known 
to him, immediately afterwards, that he lias 
been the willing victim of the clumsiest trick 
ever devised, his idea of atoning for the 
atrocious crime he has committed is the utter- 
ance of that beautiful sentiment: 

Sweet Hero ! now thy image doth appear 
Id the rare semblance that I lov'd it first. 

— y. 1. 259, 260. 

He immediately accepts, without a moment's 
hesitation, the offer made him by Leonato of 
the hand of his niece; though it strikes one 
Claudio must have been singularly blinded by 
self-conceit not to have reflected that, if Hero 
were really dead, the very last thing that 
Leonato could* possibly have wished was the 
introduction of such an extremely undesirable 
relative as Claudio into his family circle. 
But we must not be unjust towards this noble- 
hearted young man; his repentance does not 
stop short here; he announces his intention 
of mourning that night with Hero; and hav- 
ing borrowed a book of jwems, or having pro- 
cui*ed from somebody of more intelligence 
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than himself some verses, he goes to hang a^ 
epitaph on the tomb of his dead love. 

Done to death by slanderous tongues 
Was the Hero that here lies. — r. 3. 3, 4. 

it does not seem to have occurred to the 
young gentleman, when reading these lines 
out of the scroll, that one of the most slander- 
ous tongues of all was his own. However be 
fulfils this function of sorrow and repentance, 
which is neither a very long nor a very labori- 
ous one ; and the next morning he is quite ready 
to be married to a woman whom he has never 
seen. Perhaj)s Shakespeare was anxious to 
bring the play to an end, and was loth to 
dwell more than necessary on the painful 
part of the story he was telling; otherwise 
he might have here introduced one redeem- 
ing point in the character of Claudio. He 
might have made him scruple, even at the 
bidding of the father of the woman he had so 
grievously wronged, to marry a perfect stran- 
ger within so short a time after the death of 
his betrothed, for which death he could noC 
but have felt himself in part responsible. He 
might have said, with all respect to LeonaUs 
that he could not transfer his affections, at 
sight, from Hero to her cousin; and, in this 
case, one could imagine there might have 
been a very charming scene between Claadio 
and the supposed daughter of Antonio, in 
which he might gently but earnestly urge 
his respect for the memory of her whom he 
had so deeply injured as a reason for his not 
being ready to espouse the young lady, how- 
ever charming, whom he had never before 
seen. The exhibition of such a redeeming 
point in his character might have reconciled 
Hero to ker marriage, and might have afforded 
her some plausible ground for forgiving the 
abominable wrong that Claudio had done her. 
As matters stand in the play, it certainly 
requires one fully to realize the marvellous 
loyalty of women to the objects of their love, 
the happy blindness which they exhibit for 
the faults, the vices, and even the crimes of 
the fortunate individual to whom they have 
given their hearts; it requires one to remem- 
ber all tluli before one can bring one's self to 
believe that, after what she had experienced, 
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1 ever bear to look at Claudio 

other charactera, of Leonato and 
lere is not much to say. The 
hes introduced in act v. scene 1 
pointed out in the notes. Don 
• link between Falconbridge and 
n King Lear) in the Galler\' of 
lat Shakespeare has drawn. He 

the gay self-assertion which dis- 
Falconbridge, while his villainy is 
n that of £dmund ; he does not 
ws human and divine with the 
At the illegitimate son of Glou- 
He hates mankind and woman- 
,t is with the sullen and cowardly 
be cur which snaps at your heels, 
e ferocity of the tiger that flies at 
t. When his miserable plot has 
)ut too well, he slinks away from 
)f his triumph. He has neither 
essness nor the courage to meet 
lences of his own act. Borachio, 
ses as a tool, has more manliness 
)loyer. When det-ected and brought 
las the generosity to confess freely 
b he has done, and the humanity, if 
s the word, to make his confession 
romplete as to exonerate the unfor- 
m of the plot to which he has lent 
>ne feels that he deserves to win 
IS his wife, and to live happily 
er afterwards. Conrade is a less 
.racter; but we should not fail to 
lever touch of nature which makes 
men, who are mere dependents of 
behave to him all through the play 
familiarity than they would dare 
rards a man of more nobl^; charac- 
ire both really, more or less, to do 
ork; but they treat him less as a 
\n as an equal. 

ide with the brilliant high comedy 
: and Beatrice we have the admir- 
omedy of Dogl)erry and Verges, 
various parochial officials of Mes- 
V people have l>een incline<l to at- 
too great importance to the scenes 
)ogberry figures. It hiw always 
to find a low comedian, who could 



make the most of the good-natured |x>m}x>us- 
ness and self-conceit of the chief constable, 
than to find a high comedian who could do 
full justice to Benedick, or an actress who 
could combine the s]iarkling vivacity of Bea- 
trice in the first three acts with the ])assion- 
ate intensity that she shows in the fourth act. 
The humour of Dogl)erry is, after all, not of a 
very original pattern ; or rather, perhaps, we 
should say that what originality the conce]>- 
ti<.>n had at first lias been seriouslv discounte<l 
by the many imitations, which have been 
perpetrated of this {mpular character; some 
of which — notably Mrs. Malaprop in Sheri- 
dan's Rivals — have acquired almost as much 
fame and jHipularity as the original. Every 
one must have been struck with the sublime 
self-conceit of I)ogl)erry ; but we have had 
very much the same trait of character, quite 
as a<lminibly treate<l, in Bottom the Weaver. 
The perfect unconscir»usness and good faitli, 
with which Dogberry misapplies words, is 
found in a lesser degree in other charac- 
ters in Shakes]jeare ; for instance in Gobbo, 
Mrs. Quickly, and the Second Gravedigger 
in Hamlet. But there is a feature in Dog- 
beny's cliaracter which does not seem to 
have been much noticed bv critics; and that 
is the extreme kindliness of heart which co- 
exists with his intense vanity. He has a 
monstrously high opinion of himself. He 
is intensely indignant at being called an 
ass, though his sense of injurj' is consider- 
ably tempered by the unassailable convic- 
tion that no one could ever possibly conceive 
the term to be properly applied in his case; 
but there is not in him the slightest malice, 
though such a quality is but too often 
found combined with vanity. The Head Con- 
stable is, in Dogberry's eyes, an official of 
almost regal importance; but he does not 
show any inclination to abuse his office by 
any exhibition of over-severity against offen- 
ders whom he may apprehend. He has a 
kindly sympathy, we had almost said affec- 
tion, for them ; at any rate his pity for them 
is akin to love. Even when Conrade and 
Boracchio show their contempt for him in the 
most insolent manner, he does not seem to 
cherish any vindictive feeUng against them. 
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He doea not try to exaggerate their offence, 
or to amplify, by any eifort of invention, the 
evidence against them ; there is no spice of 
odium oficiale, if one may use the expression, 
or of cruelty in his disposition. A kindlier- 
hearted constable never carried bill or lan- 
thom; and, in spite of all his egregious self- 
conceit and the ridiculous way in which he 
airs his supposed knowledge, we take leave 
of him without one harsh thought. We have 
not the heart to sneer at him; even though 
he may not be " as pretty a piece of flesh as 
any in Messina," we doubt if a kindlier* 
natured piece of humanity existed there. 

Delightful as the dialogue of this comedy is, 
both in its gayest and most serious moods, 
occasionally, as has been pointed out in the 
notes, it is disfigured by obscurities, the result 
of too much aiming after antithesis, or of 
those jingling alliterations which so often jar 
upon one's ear in some of the writers of the 
EIli2^bethan age. I am not aware that any 
critic has |K>intedout jjreviously wliat certainly 
strikes me, namely, tliat Shakespeare was in- 
spired, to some extent, in the prose dialogue 
of this C(>medy by hearing or reading the so- 
railed comedies of Jjilly. It seems as if he 
had Haid to himself: ^^I liave already, in Love's 
Labour's Lost, ridiculeti the affectations of 
Lilly; I will now try, taking his style to a 
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certain extent as a model, whether by pot- 
ting these epigrams and antitheees into tiie 
mouth of men and women of oar own time, 
instead of into the mouths of -****'^*^^ per 
aonages, and by making thriii wit ■nciw ifwinti 
neous and natural, I cannot write a eoniidj, 
tlie prose language of which shaU beaafiniriMd 
as that of Lilly without being ao tedioML" If 
this was indeed Shakespeare^a idea, if ha vai 
incited, by the example of Queen EUabetli'i 
favourite Lilly, to make tiiia effort to dnv 
that prose could be rhythmical withaat being 
laboured, and that sentences could be hthnr*^ 
without being affected, then we owe a debt of 
gratitude to the author of Euphues, which 
})erhape we may, hitherto, not have been in- 
clined to acknowledge. Anyone, who will 
read Lilly's comedies through carefully, and 
compare with them some of the prose portions 
of the dialogue in this comedy, will see thit 
there is more groimd for this conjecture of 
mine than, at first sight, would apf»ear jvf*- 
bable. 

In spite of all its blemishes, in 8|)ite of 
passages unnecessarily coarse, which we should 
be glad to see omitted. Much Ado will remaiii 
one of the most perfect comedies in oar Lu- 
guage, and one of the most favourite of all 
Shakes])eare's plays within the theatre and 
out of it 
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tt L Befort the houte of Lmuato. 
jEUNato, irtfA (I JliMeii'jcr and ochert. 

I leam in this letter tliat Don Pnlni 
•iia comes thiti iii),'lit ti> Messina. 

He is very iicnr by tliis:' he was not 
ignes uff wbeu I left liim. 

ilow many gentlemen have you lost 

But few of any sort,' aiid none of 

A vietut^' is twice itself when the 
' bringH home full tiumbem. [Enter 
;e, Hkbo, M^Ruablt, and Ladki.] 
lere that iJoii Pedni hatli bestowed 
Duour on a ymng Florvntine called 

Much deaerv'ii on his part, ,ind equally 
er'd by Don Peilro. He hatJi borue 
beyond the promise of hia age; doing, 
rure of a Iamb, the feiita of a lion: Q he 
leeil, Iiettt-r Ijetter'd expectjitiiin tbiui 
t exju^ct of me to tell ynu lir.w. 



Lmti. He hath an uncle here in Meaeina' 
will be very much glad of it. i» , 

Mas. I have already delivered him letters, ; 
and there appears much ji>y in him ; even so 
much, that joy could not hIiow itself modest . 
enough without a badge of bittemen. ' 

Leon. Did he break out into tears J ; 

J/esi. In great measure.^ 

Lwii. A khid* overflow of kindness:' there' 
are no faces truer tlian those tliat ai« so. 
waah'd. How much better ia it to weep at ', 
joy tliau to joy at weeping ! ] ; 

Seal. I pruy you, ia Siguior Montanlo re- 
tum'd from the wars or nol si 

JA'M. I know none of that name, lady: there 
waa none such in the anay of any sort' 

Leon. What' is he that you ask for, niece? 

Hero. My cuusiu means Signior Benedick 
of Padua. 

Met*. O, he's retum'd; nnd as pleaaauf* as 
ever he wan. 

lint. [He set up his bilU here in MeBsiiin, 



' Kiiidniu, tmitcmHB. 
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ACT I. SesM 1. 



)and clialleng'd CHipid at the flight; and my 

^, uncle's fool, reading the challenge, subscrib'd 

'^for Cupid, and challenged him at the binl- 

. bolt. ] — I pray you, how many hath he kill'd 

and eaten in these wars? But how many hath 

he kill'd ? for, indeed, I promis'd to eat all of 

his killing. 45 

Leon, Faith, niece, you tax Signior Bene- 
dick too much; but he'll be meet with you,^ 
I doubt it not 

}let». He hath done good service, lady, in 
these wars. 

Beat, You had musty victual,* and he hath 
holp to eat it: he 's a very valiant trencher- 
man; he hath an excellent stomach. 

Mess. And a good soldier too, lady. 

BeiU, And a good soldier to a lady:— but 
what is he to a lord ] M 

Mess. A lord to a lonl, a man to a man ; 
stufFd with all honourable virtues. 

Beat. It is so, indeed; he is no less than a 
stuff d man: but for the stuffing, — well, we are 
all mortal. <m» 

Leon. You must not, sir, mistake my niece. 
There is a kind of merry war betwixt Signior 
Benedick and her: they never meet but there 's 
a skirmish of wit between thenL 

Beat. Alas, he gets nothing by that ! In our 
last conflict four of his five wits went lialting 
ofi", and now is the whole man govem'd with 
one: so that if he have wit enough to keep 
himself warm, let him bear it for a difference^ 
between himself and his horse; for it is all the 
wealth that he hath left, to be known a reason- 
able creature. — Who is his companion now? 
He hath every month a new sworn brother. 

Mesi. Is 't possible? 

Beat. Very easily possible: he wears his 
faith but iis the fashion of his hat; it ever 
changes with the next block. 77 

Mess. I see, la<ly, the gentleman is not in 
your books. 79 

Beat. No; an he were, I would bum my 
study. But, I i)ray you, who is his companion \ 
is there no young squarer* now that will make 
a voyage with him to the devil ? 



1 Ut 'U be meet with you, he '11 be even with you. 

* Victual =victaA\i. 

8 Difference, a term \n heraldry. 

* Stixiarer, liuarreller. 
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Mess. He is most in the company d the 
right noble Claudia 85 

Beat. O Lord, he will hang upon him like 
a disease: he is sooner caught than the pesti- 
lence, and the taker runs presently^ mad. God 
help the noble Claudio ! if he have caught the 
Benedick, it will cost him a thousand poand 
ere he be cur'd. « 

Mess, I will hold friends with you, lady. 

Beat. Do, good frieniL 

Leon, You will never run mad, niece. 

Beat. No, not till a hot January. 

Mess, Don Pedro is approach'd. 

HiUer Doy Pedro, Don John, Claudio, 
Benedick, atid Balthazar. 

D. Pedro. Good Signior Leonato, you are 
come to meet your trouble: the fa.shiou of the 
world Ls to avoid cost, and you encounter it 

Leon. Never came trouble to my house Id 
the likeness of your grace: for trouble being 
gone, comfort should remain; but when you 
dejwirt f i*om me, sorrow abides, and liappinezs 
takes Ills leave. lOi 

I). Pedro. You embrace your cliarge tO' 
willingly. — [Tuniing towards Hero] I think 
tliis is your daughter. 

Leon. Her mother hath many times told 
me so. 

Bene. Were you in doubt, sir, that you 
ask'd her? 

Leon. Signior Benedick, no; for then were 
you a child. 

D. Pedro. You have it full,® Benedick; we 

may guess by this what you are, being a man. 

—Truly, the lady fathers herself.^— Be happy, 

lady; for you are like an honourable father. 

[Retires to a little distance with Leomto: 

they converse apart. 

Bene, If Signior Leonato be her father, she 
would not have his head on her shoulders fi'^ 
{dl Messina, as like him as she is. 

Beat. I wonder that vou will still* be talk- 
iiig, Signior Benedick: nobody marks yoo. 

Bene. What, my dear Lady Disdain! an^ 
you yet living? 1"=^ 



* Prenently, immediately. 

* You have it full, i.e. you are fully answered. _, 
» Fathers herself, t.«. is so like her father yoncann^*^ 

mistake her parentage. • StiU. continually. 
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Beat. la it poaaible disdain sbould die while 
ahe hiith meet food to feed it as Signior Bene- 
dick? Courtesy itself must convert' to dis- 
dain, if yon come in her presence. I3S 

Bene. Then is courtesy a turncoat. — But it 
is certain I am loved of all ladies, only you 
excepted : and I would I could find in my 
heart that I had not a hard heart; for, truly, 
I love none. 

Betit. A dear happiuesa' to women : they 
would else have be<:n troubled with a j>er- 
nicious suitor. I thank God and my cold 
blood, I am of your humour for that: I hud 
rather hear mj dog bark at a crow than a 
oian awear he loves me. 

Bene. God keep your ladyship still in that 
mind '. so some gentleroan or other sliall scape 
a preiiestinat« scratched face. ly^ 

Befit. Scratching coulil not make it worse, 
an 'I were such a face as yourn were. 

Bene. Well, you are a rare jiarrot. teacher. 

Beat. A bird of my tongue is better tlian a 
besat of yours. la 

Bene. I would my horse hiid the sjieed of 
your tungue, and so good a continuer. But 
keep your way, o' God's name; I have done. 

Jleat. You always end with n jade'a trick : 
I know you of old. 

It. Pedro. \Comiiig /onrunl trit/i Leonatii] 
This is the sum of all : Leonato, — Siguier 
Claudio and Signior Benedick, — my dear 
friend Lconato hatli inviteil you alL I tell 
him we shall stay here at the least a month; 
and he heartily prays some occasion may de- 
tain us longer; I dare swear he is no hyjiocrite, 
but prays from his heart. 

I.foa. If you swear, my lord, you sliall not 
he forsworn.— [To Don JoAn] IM me bid you 
welcome, my lord : being reconciled to the 
priuce your brother, I owe you all duty. 

D. John, I thank you : 1 am not of mauy 
words, but I thank you. 

Leoa. Please it your grace leail on? leo 

D. Pedro. Your hand, Leunato; we will go 
together. 

[Ejxunt all except Beiietlkl- and Clnialio. 

Claud. Benedick, didst thou note the daugh- 
ter of Signior Leonato ? 

' Coniimf^be convertoil or chinked. >0/=bj. 

* A iiar tiarpinta-t pncluw pluca ol gooO lurtunt. 



Bene. I noted her not; but I look'd on her. 

Clatid. Is she not a modeat young lady? 

Bene, lio you question me, as aii honest 
nan sliould do, for my simple true ju<lgment; 
>r would you have me speak after my custom, 
■s being a profesaeil tynmt' lo their sexT iTi 




Claml. No; I jimy tJiee njieak in HoWr 
judnraeut. 

iSriu: Wliy, i' faith, metliinks she '» too low 
foi' a high praise, tiKi brown for a fair praise, 
and Uxi little for a great praise; only this com- 
mendation I can affoni her,— that were she 
otlier than slie is, slie were uuliaiidmime; and 
being no other hut as she i», I do not like her. 

Claud. Tlion tbinkext I am in aix>rt : I prsiy 
thee tell ue truly how thon likest Jier. ISO 

I Tstant = xvM\tl*ixcaot. 
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Bene. Would you buy her, that you inquire 
after her? 

Clavd, Can the world buy such a jewel? 

Bene. Yea, and a case to put it inta But 

8j>eak you this with a sad ^ brow ? or do you 

< play the flouting Jack^ [to tell us Cupid is a 

<; good hare-finder, and Vulcan a rare carpenter] ? 

Come, in wliat key shall a man take you, to go 

in' the song? 

Claud. In mine eye she is the sweetest hidy 
that ever I look'd on. i»o 

Bene. I can see yet without spectacles, and 
I see no such matter: there 's her cousin, an 
she were not poasess'd with a fury, exceeds 
her as much in beauty as the first of May doth 
the bust of December. But I hope you have 
no intent to torn husband, liave you ? 

Claud. I would scarce tniHt myself, though 
I had sworn the contRiry, if Hero would be 
my wife. iw 

Bene. Is 't come to this, in faith i Hath not 
the world one man but he will wear his cap 
with suspicion?^ Shall I never see a bachelor 
of threescore again? Go to, i'£aith; and thou 
wilt needs thrust thy neck into a yoke, wear 
the print of it^ aiKl sigh away Sundays. Look; 
ThvA Pedro is returned to H**ek you. 205 

R&-enter Don Pkdro. 

D. Pedro. What secret hath held you here, 
that you foUowetl not to Leonato's? 

Bene. I would your grace would constrain 
me to tell. 209 

D. Pedro. I charge thee on thy allegiance. 

Bene. You heiir. Count Claudio: I can be 
secret as a dumb man, I would have you think 
so; but on my allegiance, — mark you this, on 
my allegiance. — He is in love. With who ? — 
now tliat is your grtice's |)art — Mark how 
short his answer is; — with Hero, Leonato's 
short daughter. 

Clatul. If this were so, so were it utter'd. 

Bene. Like the old tide, my lord: "it is not 
HO, nor 't wiis not ho; but indeed, God forbid it 
should be so.'' 220 



1 Sad, serious. 

« The/Unttififf Jack- the mocking rascal. 
« Togo i/»--to Join with you in. 

* With su*picion, i.e. with tlie suspicion of having lioras 
under it 

184 



Claud. If my passion change not shortly, 
Crod forbid it should be otherwise. 

/>. Pedro. Amen, if you love her; for the 
lady is very well worthy. 

Claud. You ^>eak this to fetch me in,^ mj 
lord. 

D. Pedro. By my troth, I speak my thoagkl 

Claud. And, in faith, my lord, I spoke mioe. 

Bene. And, by my two faiths and trotk 
my lord, I spoke mine. 

Claud. That I love her, I feeL » 

1). Pedro. That she is worthy, I know. 

Bene. That I neither feel how she should be 
loved, nor how she should be worthy, is the 
opinion that fire cannot melt out of me: I vill 
die in it at the stake. 

D. Pedro. Thou wast ever an obstinate here> 
tic in the despite of beauty. 

Claud. And never could maintain his put 
but in the force of his wilL 3* 

Befie. That a woman conceived me, I tliank 
her; that she brought me up, I likewise give 
her most humble tlianks: but that I will have 
a recheat^ winde<l in my forehead, or hang my 
bugle in an invisible baldrick,^ all women shall 
piirdon me. Because I will not do them the 
wrong to mistrust any, I will do myself the 
right to trust none; and the fine^ is (for the 
which I may go the finerX I will live a bachelor. 

/>. Pedro. 1 shall see thee, ere I die, look 
pale with love. 2» 

Bene. With anger, with sickness, or with 
Imnger, my lord; not with love: Q prove that 
ever I lose more blood with love than I will grt 
again with diinking, pick out mine eyes with 
a ballad-maker's pen, and hang me up at the 
d<x)r of a brothel-house for the sign of blind 
Cupid. ] 

1). Pedro. Well, if ever thou dost fall frum 
this faith, thou wilt prove a notable argument 

Bene. If I do, hang me in a bottle' hke a 
cat, and shoot at me; and he that hits lue, let 
him be clapp'd on the shoulder, and calld 
Adam. '2x\ 



* To fetch me in, i.e. to draw me into a comfetaiao. 

* Uecheat, a term of the chaie; tbe call aonndad on tlie 
horn to bring the dogs hack. 

7 Baldrick, a belt, usually worn acroM the body. 

8 Fine, conclusion. 

» A bottle, i.e. a small wooden barrel 
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Well, afl time shall tn^: 
sarage bull doth bear the yoke." 

e savage bull may; but if ever the 
ledick bear it, pluck off the bull's 
let them in my forehead : and let 
' painteil ; and in such great letters 
te, " Here is good horse to liire," 
Ijnify under my sign, " Here you 
ledick the married man." 270 

this should ever happen, thou 
bom-mad. 

Nay, if Cupid have not »i)ent all 
a Venice, thou wilt quake for this 

K)k for an eaithquake too, then. 

Well, you will temporize with the 
he mean time, good Signior Bene- 
to Leonato's: commend me to him, 

I will not fail him at supper; for 
ith made great ])reparation. 280 
Ave almost matter enough in me 
mbassage; and so I commit you, — 
) the tuition of Grod: lYom my 
lad it),— 

The sixth of July: Your loving 
(lick. 

f, mock not, mock not Tlie body 
>uree is sometimes guarded ^ with 
ind the guards* are but slightly 
'ither: ere you flout ^ old ends anv 
mine your conscience: and so I 

[KHt. 
y hege, your highness now may 

My love is thine to teach: teach 
ow, ^ 

lali see how apt it is to learn 
sflon that may do tliee goixl. 
ith Ijeonato any son, my lonl / 
No child but Hero; she 's his onlv 

feet her, Claudio? 

O, my lord, 
ent onward on this ende<l action,* 
:i her with a soldier's cyoy :joo 

namentally trimmed, 
ameutttl triiiunings. 
fuu of. 

-(/. &c., ie. started on the caiupm'i^u Just 
»»e. 



That lik'd, but had a rougher task in lutnd 
Than to drive liking to the name of love: 
But now I am retum'd, and that war-thoughts 
Have left their places vacant, in their rooms 
Come thronging soft and delicate desires. 
All prompting me how fair young Hero is, 
Saying, I lik'd her ere I went to wars — 

/>. Pedro, [Interrupting] Thou wilt be like 
a lover presently. 
And tire the hearer with a l)ook* of words. 

[Enter Boracuio, who hides and listens. 
If thou dost love fair Hero, cherish it; 3iu 
And I will break with hei*® and witli her father. 
And thou shalt luave her. Was 't not to this 

end 
Tluit thou began'st to twist so fine a story ? 

Claud, How sweetly do you minister to love, 
Tliat know love's grief by his complexion! 
But lest my liking might too sudden seem, 
I would have salv'iF it with a longer treatise.* 

1). Pedro, Wliat need the bridge much 
broader than the flood ? 
Tlie fairest grant is the necessity. 
Look, what will serve is fit: 't is once,*^ thou 
lovest; 820 

And I will fit thee with the remedy. 
I know we shall have revelling to-night: 
I will assume thy part in some disguise. 
And tell fair Hero I am Ckudio; 
And in her bosom I '11 uncUsj)** my he^irt. 
And take her hearing prisoner with the force 
And strong encounter of my amorous tale: 
Then after to her father will I break;" 828 
And the conclusions^ is, she shidl be thine. 
In practice let us put it presently. [Exeunt. 

[ Scene II. A room in Leonato's fiouse, ^ 

EnteTj severall^y Leonato and Antonio, s 

Leon. How now, brother I Where is my. 
cousin, your son? hath he provided this music ?^' 

Ant, He is very busy about it. But, brother* ] 
I can tell you strange news, that you yet^ 
drcjimt not of. 

Leon. Are they good ? 



< A book, i.e. a quantity. 
Drrak with her, ie. break the sabject to her. 
f Salc'd, palliated, excused. • Treatwe, discoune. 

* Otiee=onct for all. lo Unclasp, i.e. lay bare. 

II Break, i.e. break the matter, u Oondusion, te. result. 
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■ AiU. An the eveiit Mtaiiipa tbem: but they 
l Itave a, guod cover; they show well outwanl. 
;The prince aiid Count Claudio, wnlking in a 
^ thick -plenclied ' alley in my orchard,'were thus 
jmiK'h overheard by a man of mine; the prince 
^discovered to Clamlio that he loved my niece 




^yiiur daugliter, mid meant to acknowledge it 
(tliio uight in ft diiuce; and if he found her 
iatcordant,' he meant to take the preaeiit time 
(by the to|),' and inatantly break with you of it 
j J^oit. Hath the fellow any T.-it that told you 
'this? 

J Anl. A good Bhar|i fellow; I will send for 
{him; and i|iie«tiini liiro yiiuraelf. 20 

■ Tliiet'plfae^d, thickly iDtsnturen. 
'Ortliard, i.i. mrden. 

> Ateordanl, al (tie Hni« klnil; [avoDnble to hi* luit. 

> Bt Iht (gp^by the f.iHhiFk. 



Leott. No, no; we will hold it ks a di«uii 
till it appear itaelf: bat I will acqiuiLt mj 
daughter with&l, that she may be the betta 
prepared for an answer, if peradventure thii 
be true. Go you and tell her of it— [£ni 
Ant(mio. — Antottio't ion, mth ttrmt Ifmiciaiu, 
crona the ttage. — To AtUonio'* *o»] Cou«in, 
you know what you have t4) do. — [Totheleadtr, 
of the i/iinciaiis] O, I cry you mercy,' friend;' 
go you with mn, and I will use your dull- 
Good couain, have a care this busy time. »' 

Scene III. Anct^ room in Lnmato'i hone. 
Enter Dos John and Coxrade. 

Coil. What the good-year, my lord; tIij 
are yon thua out of measure sad i 

1). John. There is no measure in the occa- 
sion that breeds it, therefore the Ba<ln««a a 
witliuut limit. 

Con, You should hear reason. 

/). .Mm. And when I have heard it, wlai 
blessing bringefh it? 

( '111. If not n (iresent remedy, yet a pxtiput 
sufferaui'e. » 

D. Jolitt. I wonder that thou, being (as llui" 
tuiy'st thou art) bom under Saturn, goest al"-"! 
to apply a moral medicine to a mortifying mi* 
chief. I cannot hide what I am: I must i« 
aad when I have cause, and smile at no nian'i 
jests; eat when I have stomach, and nuit f» 
no man's leisure; sleep when 1 am drovn. 
and teuil on" no man's business; laugh ifIkii 
1 am merry, and claw' no man iu Ki» 
humour. i> 

Con. Yea, but you must not make the full 
filiow of this till you may do it without cou- 
trolment You have of lat« stoo<l out again^ 
yourbrotlier, and he hath ta'en you newly iuW 
hia grace; where it is impossible you shonM 
take true root but by the fair weather that >i" 
make yourself: it is needful that you fiinW 
the aeasou for your own hiirvest -• 

D. John. I had mther be a, canker' in * 
hedge than a. rose iu his grace; and it bett^ 
fits my blood to be disdain'd of all than W 

'Icryyoitiaerty-'l uk fogr pcrdun. 
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fashion a carriage to rob love from any: in 
this, though I cannot be said to be a flattering 
honest man, it must not be denied but I am 
a plain-dealing villain. I am trusted with a 
muzzle, and enfranchised with a clog; therefore 
I have decreed not to sing in my cage. If I 
had my mouth, I would bite; if I had my 
liberty, I would do my liking: in the mean 
time let me be that I am, and seek not to alter 
me. 

Con. Can you make no use of your discon- 
tent ? 40 

/>. John, I make all use of it, for I use it 
onlv.^ — Who comes here? 

EnXer Borachio. 

What news, Borachio? 

Bora. I came yon<ler from a great 8upi>er : 
the prince your brother is royally entertained 
by Leouato; and I can give you intelligence 
of an intended marriage. 

D. John. Will it serve for anv model to build 
mitichief on? What is he for a fool* that be- 
troths himself to unciuietness / 50 

Bora. Marry, it is your brother's right 
haiicl. 

D. John. Who, the most exquisite Claudio? 



Bora. Even he. 54 

1). John. A projxjr squire ! And who— and 
who -which way looks he ? 

Bora. Marry, on Hero, the daughter and 
heir of Leonato. 

D. John. A very forward March-chick! How 
came you to this? 

Bora. Q Being entertained for a perfumer, as 
I was smoking a musty room, comes me the 
prince and Claudio, hand in hand, in sad con- 
ference:] I whipt me behind the arras; and 
there heard it agreed upon, that the prince 
should w(X) Hero for himself, and having 
obtain'd her, give her to Count Claudio. 

D. John. Come, come, let us thither: this 
may prove fotnl to my displeasure. That 
young start-up^ hath all the glory of my over- 
throw: if I ciin cross him juiy way, I bless 
nivself everv wav. You are both sure, and 
will assist me? 71 

Con. To the death, my lonl. 

I). John. Let us to the great ftupi>er: their 
cheer is the greater that I am sulxlued. Would 
the cook were of my mind! — Sh;dl we go prove 
wliat 's to l)e done ] 

Bora. We '11 wait ujwn your lordship. 

\^Ejreunt, 



ACT II. 



ScEXE I. A hall in Leonato's house. 

Enter Leonato, Antonio, Hero, Beatrice, 

and others. 

Leon. Was not Count John hei*e at supper ? 

Ant. I saw him not. 

Beat. How tartly that gentleman looks ! I 
never can see him but I am heart-bum'd an 
hour after. 

Hero. He is of a very melancholy disposition. 

Beat. He were an excellent man that were 
ma<ie just in the midway between him and 
Benedick: the one is too like an image, and 
says nothing; and the other too like my lad^'^s 
eldest son, evermore tattling. ii 



^ Uif€ it otUy, i.e. adopt no other diRposition. 

« What U heforafooir le. what kind of fool U he? 

• .Sifarf-ffps upstart. 



Leon. Tlien half Signior Benedick's tongue 
in Count John's mouth, and half C'ount John's 
melancholy in Signior Benedick's face, — 

Beat. With a good leg and a good foot, 
imcle, .and money enough in his purse, such a 
man would wui any woman in the world, — if 
he could get her good- will. 

Leon. By my troth, niece, thou wilt never 
get thee a husband, if thou be so shrewd* of 
thy tongue. 21 

Ant. In faith, she's too curst* 

Beat. Tm) curst is more than curst: I shall 
lessen Goil's sending that way; for it is said, 
"Ci(k1 sends a curst* cow short horns;" but to 
a cow too curst he sends none. 



* Shmrd, bitter, malicious. 

« Cunt = viciow, as used nowadays of anlmaU. 
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Leon, So, by being too curst, God will send 
you no horns. 

Beat. Just,^ if he send me no husband; for 
the which blessing I am at him upon my knees 
every morning and evening. Lord, I could 
not endure a husband with a beard on his face: 
I had rather lie in the woollen. 83 

Leon, You may light on a husband that 
hath no beard. 

Beat, What should I do with him? dress 
him in my apparel, and make him my waiting- 
gentlewoman ? He that hath a beard is more 
than a youth; and he that hath no beard is leas 
than a man: and he that is more than a youth 
is not for me; and he that is less than a man, 
I am not for him: [ therefore I will even take 
sixpence in earnest of the bear-herd, and lead 
his apes into helL 4S 

Leon. Well, then, go you into hell ? 

Beat, No; but to the gate; and there will 
the devil meet me, like an old cuckold, with 
horns on his head, and say, ^^ Get you to hea- 
ven, Beatrice, get you to heaven; here's no 
place for you maids:" so deliver I up my apes, 
and away to Saint Peter: for the heavens! * he 
shows me where the bachelors sit, and there 
live we as merry as the day is long.] 52 

Ant. Well, niece [to Hero], I trust you will 
be rule<l by your father. 

Beat. Yes, faith; it is my cousin's duty to 
make courtesy, and say, " Father, as it please 
you:" — but yet for all that, cousin, let him be 
a handsf^me fellow, or else make another cour- 
tesy, and say, " Father, as it please me." 

Leon, Well, niece, I hope to see you one day 
fitted with a husband. 61 

Beat. Not till Grod make men of some other 
metal than earth. Would it not grieve a 
woman to be overmaster'd with a piece of 
valiant dust? to make an account of her life 
to a clod of wayward marl ? No, uncle, I 'U 
none: Adam's sous are my l)rethren ; and, truly, 
I hold it a sin to match in my kindred. 

Leon, Daughter, remember what I told you: 
if the prince do solicit you in that kind, you 
know your answer. n 

Beat. Tlie fault will be in the music, cousin, 
if you be not wooed in good time: if the prince 



I Just=ju&tto. 



« For the heavens! = hy Heaven! 
188 



be too important,' tell him there is meaBore* in 
every thing, and so dance out the answer. For, 
hear me, Hero: — wooing, wedding, and rqienV 
ing, is as a Scotch jig, a measure, and a dnque- 
pace: the first suit is hot and hasty, like « 
Scotch jig, and full as fantastical; the wedding 
mannerly-modest, as a measure,^ full of stale 
and ancientry;* and then comes repentanoe^ 
and, with his bad legs, falls into the cinqiie> 
pace^ faster and faster, till he sink into hii 
grave. 8s 

Leon, Cousin, you apprehend pasaiiig 
shrewdly.® 

Beat. I have a good eye, uncle; I can see « 
church by daylight. 

Leon, The revellers are entering, brother: 
make good room. 

Enter Don Pedro, Ci-.audio, Benedick, Bal- 
thazar, Don John, Borachio, Maroabr, 
Ursula, and othersy marked, 

D, Pedro. Lady, will you walk about with 
your friend ?* « 

Hero. So*° you walk softly, and look sweetlj, 
and say nothing, I am yours for the walk; and 
especially when I walk away. 

D. Pedro, With me in your company? 

Hero. I may say so, when I please. 

D, Pedro. And when please you to say «/ 

Hero. When I like your favour; for God 
defend ^^ the lute should be like the case! 

D. Pedro. My visor is Philemon's roof; 
within the house is Jove. 

Hero. Why, then, your visor should be 
thatch'd. 

D. Pedro. Speak low, if you speak lore. 

\Taka her atide. 

Q Balth. Well, I would you did like me. ) 

Marg, So would not I, for your own sake;' 
for I have many ill qualities. 

Balth. Which is one ? 

Marg. I say my prayers aloud. 



s /mporton/ = importunate. 

* Measure, used here in the double khm, fint» td nod*- 
ration; secondly, of a dance-measure. 
A A measure, i.e. a grare dance. 
< Ancientry, old-fashioned mannera 
f Cinque-pace, a lively kind of dance. 
> Passing shrewdly, with miachieTous wit eDonplL 
« Friend = lover. i^ So^ prorided that 

II De/end = foTbid. 
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\ BaUk, I love you the better: the hearers 
^majxay. Amen. no 

) Mcarg. God match me with a good dancer ! 
] Baltk, Amen. 

^ Marg. And Grod keep him out of my sight 
\ when the dance is done ! — Answer, clerk. 
\ Balth. No more words : the clerk is answered. 
^ {They retire among the other maskers, [] 

Crs. {Coming forward] I know you well 
enough; you are Signior Antonio. 
AnL At a word, I am not 
Cra. I know you by the waggling of your 
head. 

AnL To tell you true, I counterfeit him. 
Urs. You could never do him so ill-well, 
unless you were the very man. Here's his 
dry hand up and down:^ you are he, you are he. 
AnL At a word,^ I am not. 
Crt. Come, come, do you think I do not 
know you by your ezceUent wit? can virtue 
hide itself? Go to, mum, you are he: graces 
will appear, and there 's an end. 

[They retire to back of stage. 
Beat. [Coming foncard, following Benedick"] 
WiU you not tell me who told you so? 
Bene. No, you shall pardon me. isi 

Beat. Nor will you not tell me who you are? 
Bene. Not now. 

Beat, lliat I was disdainful, and that I had 
my good wit out of the Hundred Merry Tales: 
— welly this was Signior Benedick that said so. 
Bene. What's he? 

Beat. I am sure you know him well enough. 
Benye. Not I, believe me. 
Beat. Did he never make you laugh? 140 
Bene. I pray you, what is he? 
Beat. Why, he is the prince's jester: a very 
dull fool; only his gift is in devising impos- 
mble' slanders: none but libertines delight in 
bim ; and the commendation is not in his wit, 
bat in his villauy; for he both pleases men 
and angers them, and then they laugh at him 
and beat him. I am sure he is in the fleet:* I 
would he had boarded^ me. 

Bene. Wlien I know the gentleman, I '11 tell 
bim what you say. i5i 



^ ITp aiuf dotm, 10. ezactlj. s^laioord, ic in short 
*/mpo«nNe, i.t. lo eztnragaDt that they cannot be 
Iteliered. 
* /n tke/Uet, ic in tiie comiNUiy. • BocMiietl^aeooeted. 



Beat. Do, do: he'll but break a comparison 
or two on me; which, peradventure, not 
mark'd, or not laugh'd at, strikes him into 
melancholy; and then there's a partridge' wing 
saved, for the fool will eat no supper that night. 
[Music within.] We must follow the leaders. 

Bene. In every good thing. 

Beat. Nay, if they lead to any ill, I will 
leave them at the next turning. 190 

[Dance. Then exeunt all except Don John, 
Borachio, and CUtudio. 

D. John. Sure my brother is amorous on 
Hero, and hath withdrawn her father to break 
with him about it. The ladies follow her, and 
but one visor remains. 

Bora. Aud that is Claudio: I know him by 
his bearing.** 

D. John. Are you not Signior Benedick ? 

Claud. You know me well; I am he. 168 

D. John. Signior, you are very near^ my 
brother in his love: he is enamour'd on Hero; 
I pmy you, dissuade him from her, she is no 
equal for his birth: you may do the part of an 
honest man in it. 

Claud. How know you he loves her? 

D. John. I heard him swear his affection. 

Bora. So did I too; and he swore he would 
marry her to-night 

D. John. Come, let us to the banquet 178 
[Exeunt Don John and Borachio. 

Claud. Thus answer I in name of Benedick, 
But hear these ill news with the ears of Clau- 
dio. 
T is certain so; — the prince wooes for himself. 
Friendship is constant in all other things 
Save in the oflice aud affairs of love: 
Therefore all* hearts in love use their own 

tongues; 
Let every eye negotiate for itself. 
And trust no agent; for beauty is a witch, 
Against whose charms faith melteth into blood.' 
This is an accident of hourly proof, 
^Vhich I mistrusted not Farewell, therefore. 
Hero! 



Re-enter Benedick. 
Bene. Count Claudio? 



100 



< Bearitig, i.e. demeanour. 
7 ^TtfarsiDtimate with. 
* Stood s sensual passion. 

IRQ 
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Claud. Yea, the same. 

Bene. Come, will you go with me '\ 

Gaud, Whither? 

Be7ie. Even to the next willow, about your 
own business, count. What fashion will you 
wear the garland of? about your neck, like an 
usurer's chain? or under your arm, like a lieu- 
tenant's scarf? You must wear it one way, 
for the prince hath got your Hero. 

Claud. I wish him joy of her. 200 

Bene. Why, that's spoken like an honest 
drover: so they sell bullocks. But did you 
think the prince would have served you thus? 

Claud. I pray you, leave me. 

Bene, Hoi now you strike like the blind 
man: 't was the boy that stole your meat, and 
you '11 beat the post. 207 

Clavd. If it will not be, I '11 leave you. 

{Exit. 

Bene. Alas, poor hurt fowl I now will he 
creep into sedges. — But, that my Lady Beatrice 
should know me, and not know me! The 
prince's fool ? — Ha ! it may be I go under that 
title because I am merry. — Yea, but so I am 
apt to do myself wrong; I am not so reputed; 
it is the base, though bitter, disposition of 
Beatrice that puts the world into her person,^ 
and so gives me out. Well, I '11 be revenged 
as I may. 

Re-enter Don Pedro. 

D. Pedro. Now, signior, where 's the count? 
did vou see him? 210 

Bene. Troth, my lord, I have played the 
part of Lady Fame. I found him here as 
melancholy as a lodge in a warren : I told him, 
and I think I told him true, that your grace 
had got the good-will of this young lady; and 
I offered him my company to a willow-tree, 
either to make him a garland, as being for- 
saken, or to bind him up a rod, as being 
worthy to be whipp'd. 

D. Pedro. To be whipp'd ! What 's his fault? 

Bene. Tlie flat transgression of a school-boy, 
who, being overjoyed with flnding a bird's 
nest, shows it his companion, and he steals it. 

1). Pedro. Wilt thou make a trust a trans- 
gression? The transgression is in the stealer. 

1 PuU the world into her penon, i.e. speaks as if she 
represented the opinion of the world in general 
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Bene. Yet it had not been amiss the lod 
had been made, and the garland too; for the 
garland he might have worn himself, and the 
rod he might have bestowed on you, who, « 
I take it, have stolen his bird's nest^ 

D. Pedro. I will but teach them^ to siiig, 
and restore them to the owner. i» 

Bene. If their singing answer your 8a3riQg, 
by my faith, you say honestly. 

D. Pedro. The Lady Beatrice hath a quarrel 
to* you: the gentleman that dauc'd with her 
told her she is much wrong'd by you. 

Bene. O, she misus'd^ me past the endurance 
of a block ! an oak but with one green leaf on 
it would have answered her; my very viaor 
began to assume life and scold w^ith her. She 
told me, — not thinking I had been myself,— 
that I was the prince's jester, and that I vu 
duller than a great thaw; huddling jest upon 
jest, with such impossible conveyance,^ upon 
me, that I stood like a man at a mark, with 
a whole army shooting at me. She sptaka 
poniards, and every word stabs: Q if her breathy 
were as torrible as her terminations,^ there' 
were no living near her; she would infect; 
to the north star.^ I would not marn* her,, 
though she were endowed with all that Adam 
had left him before he transgressed : she would 
have made Hercules have tum'd spit, yea, and 
have cleft his club to make the fire toa Come, 
talk not of her: you shall find her the infenial 
At6 in good apparel I would to God 8om« 
scholar would conjure her; for certainly, while 
slie is here, a man may live as quiet in heU as 
in a sanctuary; and people sin upon purpoeef 
because they would go thither; so, indeed, all 
disquiet, horror, and perturbation follow her. 

D. Pedro. Look, here she comes. STO 

Be7ie. Will your grace command me any 
service to the world's end ? I will go on the 
slightest errand now to the Antipodes that 
you can devise to send me ou; I will fetch 
you a toothpicker now from the furthest inch 
of Asia; bring you the length of Prester John's 



s Nett here includet the nestlings in the neai. 
s Them, i.e. the nestlings. 

* Quarrel to, i.e. a difference with. 

* Jf»nM'd= abused, reriled. 

« Impomble conveyance. Incredible dezteritr. 
7 TerminafMm* =>wordSk ezpresilfMDa. 
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it; fetch you a hair off the great Chaiu's 
ird; (lu you any embawage to tLe Pignii««; 
rather th&n bold three wodIb' conference 
£h thia harpy. You have no employmeiit 
met aw 

D. Pedro. None, but to desire your good 



I^ne. God, sir, here 'a a clish I love not: 
umot endure my I^y Tongue. [Exit. 

'J. Pedro. Come, lady, come; you have loat 

heart uf Siguior Benedick. 
'ieat. Indeed, my lord, he lent it me awhile; 
1 I gave him uae' fur jt,^ — a double heart 

hu single one: marry, onoe before lie won 
t me with false dice, then;fore your grace 
y welt Day I have lost it. ^i 

5. Pedro. You have put biui down, lady, 
I have put him down. 
3eul. So I would not he shouhl do me, my 
\, lest I should prove the mother of foola. 
: have brought Count Claudio, whom you 

9. Pedro. Why, how now, count) where- 

e are you sad I 

.laud. Not sad, my lord. goo 

<i. Pedro. How then? sick? 

l/tvd. Neither, my lord. 

3eat. The count is neither sad, nor sick, 

■ merry, nor well; but civil, count, — civil' 

an orauge, and something of that jealouH 

D. Pedru. V faith, lady, 1 think your blazon' 
be true; though, I 'II be ewoni. If he he so, 
conceit is falae. — Here, Claudio, I liave 
oed in thy :iame, and fair Hero is wnn: 1 
re broke with her father, and, his good-will 
aiued, name the day of marriage, and Go<l 
e thee joy'. 

^Mm. (kiuut, take of me my daughter, ajid 
.h her my fortunes: his grace hath made 
' match, and all grace say Amen tu it ! 
leaL Speak, count, 'tis your cue. 
laud. Silence is the perfectest herald of 
: I were but little happy, if I could aay 

t Utt. Intemt. 

> CivU. 1 pUr on dvU Md StvilU. 



how much.— Lady, n« you ai* mine, I am 
yours: I give away myiwlf for you, and dote 
upon the eichauge. xw 

Beat. Speak, cousin; or, if you cannot, stoji 
his mouth with a kisa, and let not him speak 
neither. ' 




D. Ptdro. Id faith, Udy, you liave a merry 

Beta. Yea, my lord; I thaiJi it, [)oor fool, 
it keeps on the windy side* of care.— My 
cousin tells him in his ear that lie in in her 

Claiul. And so she doth, cousin. 

Beat. Good Lord, for alliance!— Thus goes 

• On till tdady lidi. i.e. ti> nFladiranl. 
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ACT II. Boew 1 



every one to the world but I, and I am siin- 
buni'd; I may sit in a comer, and cry Heigh- 
ho for a husband ! 3S3 
£/J. Pedro. Lady Beatrice, I will get you one. 

Beat I would i*ather have one of your father's 
I getting. Hath your grace ne 'er a brother like 
I you? Your father got excellent husbands, if 
ta maid could come by them.] 

D. Pedro. Will you have me, lady? 

Beat. No, my lord, unless I might have 
another for working-days: your grace is too 
costly to wear every day. But, I beseech your 
grace, pardon me: I was bom to speak all 
mirth and no matter. 

/>. Pedro. Your silence most offends me, and 
to be merry best becomes you; for, out of 
question, you were born in a merry hour. 

Beat. No, sure, my lonl, my mother cried; 
but then tliere was a star danc'd, and under 
that was I bom. — Cousins, (kxl give you joy! 

Leon. Niece, will you look to those things I 
told vou of? :^2 

Beat. I cry you mercy, uncla — By your 
grace's ]>ardon. [Ejrit. 

D. Pedro. By my troth, a pleasant-spirite<l 
lady. 

Leon. There 's little of the melancholy 
element in her, my lord : she is never siid but 
when she sleeps ; and not ever sad then ; for I 
have heard my daughter s«iy, she hath often 
dream'd of unhappiness, and wak'd herself 
with laughing. 

/>. Pedro. She cannot endure to hear tell of 
a husband. 

Leon. O, by no means: she mocks all her 
wooers out of suit. 

D. Pedro. She were^ an excellent wife for 
Benedick. 

Leon. O Lord, my lord, if they were but a 
week man-ied, they would talk themselves 
mad! 

D. Pedro. Count Claud io, when mec'in you 
to go to church I 371 

Claiid. To-morrow, my lord: time goes on 
Clutches till love have all his rites. 

I^oii. Not till Monday, my dear son, which 
is hence a just seven-night ;2 and a time too 



1 She were, i.e. she would be. 

'i A just seven-night, i.e. exactly a week. 
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brief, too, to have all things answer mj 
mind. sn 

D. Pedro. Come, you shake the head at do 
long a breathing:^ but I warrant thee, Claodio, 
the time shall not go dully by us. I will, in 
the interim, undertake one of Hercules' Uboure; 
which is, to bring Signior Benedick and the 
Lady Beatrice into a mountain of affectiou the 
one with the other. I would fain haye it a 
match; and I doubt not but to fashion it, if 
you three will but minister such awiirtinrf » 
I shall give you direction. 

Leon. My lord, I am for jou, thov^ it out 
me ten nights' watchings. 

Claiid. And I, my lord. 

D. Pedro. And you too, gentle Qocof 

Hero. I will do any modest office, mj kxd, 
to help my cousin to a good hnabMid. m 

D. Pedro. And Benedick is not the ahope- 
f ullest husband that I know. Tims far am 1 
praise )iim ; he is of a noble strain,^ of approted 
valour, and confirmed honesty. I will te«^ 
you how to humour your cousin, that she shill 
fall in love with Benedick; — and I, with your 
two helps, will so practise on Benedick, thai) 
in despite of his quick wit and his quess^ 
stomach, he shall fall in lore with Beatrice 
If we can do this, Cupid is no longer an ardier: 
his glor^' shall be ours, for we are the osl/ 
love-gods. Go in with me, and I will tell yoa 
my drift. [Exml 

Scene II. Before Leonato^t h<mte. 

Enter Don Joun and Borachio. 

D. John. It is so; the CV>unt Claudio shall 
marry the daughter of Leonato. 

Bora. Yea, my lord; but I can cross it 

D. John. Any bar, any cross, any imptdi- 
meut will be medicinable^ to me: I am sick in 
displeasure to^ him; and whatsoever comes 
athwart his affection^ ranges evenly with mine. 
How canst thou cross this marriage? 

Bora. Not honestly, my lord ; but so covertly 
that no dislionesty shall appear in me. 10 

D. John. Show me briefly how. 

s Breathing, delay. ^ Strain, deacent, race. 

< Queasy, squeamish, fastidiooa. 

9 MedicinabU-me^ckksiL 

7 To ^towards, with. » Afeetum, deciie. 
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Bora. I think I toM your lunlship, a year 
since, how much I am in the favour of Mar- 
garet, the waitiiig.gentlewomau to Hero. 14 

D. John. I remember. 

Bom. I can, at auy unseaaonable instant of 
the night, appoint her to look uut at her lad/s 
chamber- window. 



D. John. Whiit life is in tliat, to be the 
death of thia nuuriage i so 

Bora. Tlie poison of that lies in you to 
temper.' (Jo you to the prince your brother; 
Hpare not to tell him thitt he hath wrongeil 
hia honour in manning the renowned Claudiu 
(whose estimation' do you mightily hold up) 
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to [a contaminated stale,^^ such a one a^t 
Hei-o. 

/>. John. What proof shall I make of that? 

IJ'T'i. Proof enough to misuse* the prince, 
t!j vex Ckudio, to undo Hero, and kill Leonato. 
lyiok yon for any other iasiie I :f) 

I). Johi. Only to despite' them, I will 
endeavour any thing. 

Bora. Go, then; find ine n meet hour 
draw tVm Pedro and the (Jount Claudio aloi 
tell them that you know that Hero loven ii 
^ iiiU^nd ' a kind of zeal both to the jirince a 
Clatiilio, as, — in luve of your brother's honoi 
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who hath made this loiiti'h, and hia frien<)'ii 
reputation, who is thun like lo be cozen'd with 
the semblance of amaiil,^ — that you havedis- 
cover'd thus. They will scarcely believe this 
without trial : offer them instances ;'' whiili 
shall bear no less likelihood than to see me at 
her chamber- window; hear nie call Margaret, 
Hero; hear Margaret term me Borachio; and 
bring them to see this the very night before 
the intended we<lding, — for in the menu time 
I will so fashion the matter that Hero shall !»• 
alisent, and there shall apj)uar such seeming 
truth" of Hero's ilisloyalty, that jealousy shall 
be eull'd aAiturauce, and all the pre])anitiun 

' Iiulaiicrt. prgud. ' TrHl/i^traeproob 
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ACT H. Seme 1 



/). John, Grow thia^ to what adverse issue 
it can, I will put it iu practice. Be cunning 
in the working this, and thy fee is a thousand 
ducats. 55 

Bora, Be you constant in the accusation, 
and my cunning shall not shame me. 

D, John, I will presently* go learn their 
day of marriage. [Exeunt, 

Scene III. Leonato's garden. Evening, 

Enter Benedick, a Boy foUowmg, 

Bene,- Boy, — 

Boy, Signior? 

Bene, In my chamber- window lies a book: 
bring it hither to me in the orchard. 

Boy, I am here already, sir. 

Bene. I know that; but I would have thee 
hence, and here again. [Exit Boy,'] — I do 
much wonder that one man, seeing how much 
another man is a fool when he dedicates his 
behaviours to love, will, after he hath laugh'd 
at such shallow follies in others, become the 
argument of his own scorn by falling in love: 
and such a man is Claud io. I have known 
when there was no music with him but the 
drum and the fife; and now had he rather 
hear the tabor and the pipe: I have known 
when he would have walk'd ten mile a-foot to 
see a good armour; and now will he lie ten 
nights awake, carving the fashion of a new 
doublet He was wont to speak plain and to 
the purpose, like an honest man and a soldier; 
and. now he is turn'd orthography,*' his words 
are a very fantastical banquet, — just so many 
strange dishes. May I be so converted, and 
see with these eyes? I cannot tell; I think 
not: I will not be sworn but love may trans- 
form me to an oyster; but I '11 take my oath 
on it, till he have niiule an oyster of me, he 
shall never make me such a fool. One woman 
is fair, — ^yet I am well; another is wise, — ^\'et 
I am well; another virtuous, — yet I am well: 
but till all graces be in one wt^man, one woman 
shall not come in my grace. Rich she shall be, 
that's certain; wise, or I '11 none; virtuous, or 

1 Grow this, i.e. let this grow. 
3 Prf$ently, immediately. 

* Orthography, te. orthographer ; here=one who uses 
fine words. 
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or I '11 never cheapen^ her; fair, or I 'U nevtr 
look on her; mild, or come not near me; noUe, 
or not I for an angel; of good discourse, an 
excellent musician, and her hair shall be of 
what colour it please God. — £[a, the prince and 
Monsieur Love! I will hide me in the arbour. 

[ Withdraws into the arbour. 

Enter Don Pedro, Claudio, and Leonato, 
followed by Balthazar carrying a lute. 

D, Pedro, Come, shall we hear this music? 
Claud. Yea, my good lord. — How still the 
evening is, 40 

As hush'd on purpose to grace harmony! 
D, Pedro, See you where Benedick hath hid 

himself? 

Claud, O, very well, my lord: Qthe music 

ended, - 

We ^11 fit the kid-fox* with a pennyworth ] ; 

D. Pedro, Come, Balthazar, we '11 hear that 

song again. 
BaUh, O, good my lord, tax not so had a 
voice 
To slander music any more than once. 

D, Pedro, It is the witness^ still of excelleocj 
To put a strange face on^ his own perfection:— 
I pray thee, sing, and let me woo^ no more. 
{^Balth, Because you talk of wooing, I will 
sing; &i; 

Since many a wooer doth commence his suit 
To her he thinks not worthy; yet he wooes, { 
Yet will he swear he loves. c 

D, Pedro, Nay, pray thee, come;; 

Or, if thou wilt hold longer ailment, \ 

Do it in notes. 

Balth, Note this before my notea,— 

There 's not a note of mine that 's worth the 

noting. 

D, Pedro. Why, these are very crotchet*- 

that he speaks; \ 

Note notes, forsooth, and nothing!'] 

[Balthazar plays the air. 

Bene, [Aside] Now, "Divine air!" now ia 

his soul ravish'd! — Is it not strange that 



* Cheapen =hid for. 

ft Kid/ox. See note 144. « ITi^est- proof. 

7 To ptit a strange face on=to ignore, to leem not to 
know. • IToo^pren. 

9 Nothing, formerly pronounced noting; hence the P«" 
here on no-thing and noting. 
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ACT II. Soene 8. 



sheein' guts should hale souls out of men's 
bodies'? — Well, a horn for my money, when 
all '8 done. 62 

Balthazar sings. 

Sigh no more, ladieii, sigh no more, 

Men were deceivers ever; 
One foot in sea, and one on shore; 
To one thing constant never: 
Then sigh not so, 
But let them go, 
And be you blithe and bonny; 
Converting all your sounds of woe 70 

Into Hey nonny, nonny. 

Sing no more ditties, slug no moo 
Of dumpH^ so dull and heavy; 

The fraud of men was ever so, 
Since summer first was Icavy. 
Then sigh not so, kc. 

D. Pedro, By my troth, a good song. 

Btdth. And an ill singer, my lord. 

D, Pedro. Ha, no, no, faith; thou sing'st 
\rell enough for a shift. 80 

Bene. [Andel An he had been a dog that 
should have howFd thus, they would have 
baiig'd him: and I pray God his bad voice 
bode no mischief ! I had as lief have heard the 
night-raven, come what plague could liave 
come after it. 

/>. Pedro. Yea, marry, dost thou hear, 
Balthazar? I pray thee, get us some excellent 
music; for to-morrow night we would have it 
at the Ijady Hero's chamber-window. 

BaltL The best I can, my lonl. 90 

D. Pedro. Do so: farewell. [Exeunt Bal- 
thazar and Musicians.^ — Come hither, Leonato. 
What was it you told me of to-day, — that your 
niece Beatrice was in love with Signior Bene- 
dick? 

Claud. O, ay: — stalk on, stalk on; the fowl 
sits [Aside to Pedro.]— I did never think that 
lady would have loved any man. 

Leon. No, nor I neither; but most wonder- 
ful that she should so dote on Signior Benedick, 
whom she hath in all outward behaviours 
8eeme<i ever to abhor. loi 

Bene. [Asule] Is 't possible ? Sits the wind 
in that comer? 

Leon. By my troth, my lonl, I cannot tell 



' Dtimpt, low spirits; perhaps here = melancholy sab- 
iects. 



what to think of it; but that she loves him 
with an enraged affection, — it is past the 
infinite' of thought. 

I). Pedro. May be she doth but counterfeit. 

Claud. Faith, like enough. 

Leon. O Grod, counterfeit I There was never 
counterfeit of passion came so near the life of 
passion as she discovers it. iii 

D. Pedro. Why, what effects of passion 
shows she? 

Claud. [Aside] Bait the hook well; this fish 
will bite. 

Lean. What effects, my lord ! She will sit 
you, — you heard my daughter tell you how. 

Claud. She did, indeed. 

I). Pedro. How, how, I pray you? You 
{uuaze me: I would have thought her spirit 
had been invincible against all assaults of 
affection. 120 

Leon. I would have sworn it had, my loixl; 
especially against Benedick. 

Bene. [Aside] I should think this a gull, 
but that the white-bearded fellow speaks it; 
knavery cannot, sure, liide himself in such 
reverence. 

(7aud. [Aside] He liath ta'en the infection: 
hold it up.^ 

D. Pedro. Hath she made her affection 
known to Benedick? 

Leon. No; and swears she never will: that's 
her torment iso 

Clami. T is true, indeed; so your daughter 
says: "Shall I," says she, "that have so oft 
encountered him with scorn, write to him that 
I love him?" 

Leon. This says she now when she is begin- 
ning to write to him ; for she '11 be up twenty 
times a night; and tliere will she sit in her 
smock till she have writ a sheet of jiaper: — 
[my daughter tells us all. 139 

Claud. Now you talk of a sheet of paper, I 
rememlwr a pretty jest your daughter told us 
of. 

Leon. O, — when she had writ it, and was 
reading it over, she found Benedick and 
Beatrice between the sheet? — 

Claud. Tliat.* 



s /ny{mte = infinite reach. * Uold it up, keep it up. 
«7Aat="ye8, thatisit." 
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ACT IL SoeMi 



l Leon. O, she tore the letter into a thousand 
/halfpence;^ railed at herself, that she should 
/be so immodest to write to one that she knew 
J would flout her: "I meaiiure him," says she, 
/*by my own spirit; for I should flout him, 
if he writ to me; yea, though I love him, I 
should."] 151 

Claud. Then down upon her knees she falls, 
weeps, sobe, beats her heart, tears her hair, 
prays, curses; — " O awBet Benedick ! God give 
rae jiatiencel" 

Leon. She doth indeed; my daughter says 
so: and the ecstasy^ hath so much overborne 
her, tliat my daughter is sometime afeard she 
will do a desperate outrage to herself: it is 
very true. 

D. Pedro. It were good that Benedick knew 
of it by some other, if she will not discover it. 

Claud. To what end? He would but make 
a sport of it, and torment the poor lady worse. 

D. Pedro. An he should, it were an alms^ 
to hang him. She's an excellent-sweet laily; 
and, out of all suspicion, she is virtuous. 

Claud. And she is exceeding wise. 

D. Pedro. In every thing but in loving 
Bene<lick. ITO 

^Leoii. O, my lord, wisdom and blood* com- 

' bating in so tender a body, we have ten proofs 

to one that blood* hath the victory. I am 

sorry for her, as I have just cause, being her 

uucle and her guardian. 

) D. Pedro. I would she had bestow'd this 

> dotage^ on me: I would have daff'd® all other 

; respects, and made her lialf myself.] I pray 

you, tell Benedick of it,aud hear what he will say. 

Leon. Were it good, think you? 180 

Claud. Hero thinks surely she will die; for 
she says slie will die, if he love her not; and 
she will die, ere she make her love known; 
and she will die, if he woo her, rather than 
she will Iwite one breath of her accustom'd 
crossness. 

J). Pedro. She doth well: if she should make 
tender of her love, 't is very possible he '11 scorn 
it; for the man, as you know all, hath a con- 
temi)tible^ spirit. 

1 flat/pence = very small pieces. 

2 KfittaHy, madness. ^ An alw^, tea charity. 
< />V<>o(i- passion. * Dotage = doting: love. 

<• Daff'd, put aside. 7 Contemptible = QO\\ieii\\}i\\o\X9. 
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Claud. He is a very pro}>er* man. i» 

J). Pedro. He hath indeed a good outward 
happiness.' 

Claud. Tore God, and in my mind, very 
wise. 

D. Pedro. He doth indeed show some sparb 
that are like wit. 

Leon. And I take him to be valiant 

/>. Pedro. As Hector, I assure you: [and in 
the managing of quarrels you may say be is 
wise; for either he avoids them with gnat 
discretion, or undertakes them with a m<ist 
Christian- like fear. eou 

Leoii. If he do fear God, he must necessarily 
keep the pe<ice: if he break the peace, he 0111,411 
to enter into a quarrel with fear and trembling- 

D. Pedro. And so will he do; for the man 
(loth fear God, howsoever it aeema not in bini 
by some large*^ jests he will make.] Well I 
am sorry for your niece. Shall we go seek 
Benedick, and tell him of her love ? 

Claud. Never tell him, my lord: let her 
wear it out with good counaeL** 

L€07i. Nay, that 's impossible: she may wear 
her heart out firs*. iio 

D. Pedro. Well, we will hear further of ii 
by your daughter: let it cool" the while. I 
love Benedick well; and I could wish he woqU 
moilestly examine himself, to see how much he 
is unworthy so good a lady. 

Leon. My lord, will you walk? dinner is 
ready. 

Claud. [Aside] If he do not dote on her 
upon this, I will never trust my exi)ecta- 
tion. 

D. Pedro. [Asid^^ Let there be the same net 
spread for her; and that must your daughter 
and her gentlewomen carry.*' The sport will 
be, when they hold one an opinion of another's 
dotage,** and no such matter:** that 's the scene 
that I would see, which would be merely a 
dumb-show. Let us send her to call him io 
to dinner. ^ 

[Exeunt Don Pedro, Clattdioy and LeoHOto. 



* Proper, liaiulsorae. 

9 Outtcard Aa/7pui«M=prepo8seMlDg appearance. 
10 Z»arf7« = broad. " ro?i>»*</ = reflection. 

12 Cooi=rest »* Carry =csary out 

^* Dotage, i.e. doting love. 
'* A nd no such matter =yrhcn there 1» no such thii^ 
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Bknbdick advanea from the arbour. 

Bene, This can be no trick: ttie conference 
wai sadlj' borne, Tbey have the truth of thin 
from Hero. They seem to pity the lady: it 
i^eina her affectioiu have their full bent.' 
Love me I why, it must be requited. I hear 



how I am ceimur'il;^ they say I will bear my- 
self proudly, if I perceive the love come from 
her; they say too that she will rather die thun 
give any sign of affection. — I did never think 
to marry: — I must not seem i)roud: — happy 
are they that hear their detractious,* and can 
put them to mending. They say the lady la 




fair, — 'tis a truth, I can beiir them witness; I 
and virtuous,— 'tis so, I cannot reprove* it; ! 
and wise, but for loving mf, — by my troth, it 
U no addition to her wit;* nor no great argu- 
ment" of her folly, for 1 will be horribly in \ 
love with her. I may chance linve some odd j 
quirks and reninaiitH of wit limken on nie, 

< Sadly, leriniiily. I 

1 nacr Ihiir/ull btnl. i.f. ire at their Rmteit lenalon^ | 

> Hin" I am ctmiiyd. i r whui ilieir .>|>inl.m la of me. 
t Thtir delntclioui. !.i I1» [iidti> r«iii»l wl(], then. Dy 
Uii irdetncturi. > Ittpruai = iiuprore. ilenji. i 

" iri(, (*. ullJoin. f ArslUHItiU-Jimiit. 



because I have rail'd so long against marriage: 
but doth not the apiwtite alterf a man loves 
the meat in his youth that he camiot endure 
in his age. Shall quips and sentences,' and 
tliese puper-bullets of the brain, awe a man 
from the career of his huinourf no, the world 
must be peopleil. When 1 said I would die a 
bachelor, I <lld not think I should live till 1 
were married.— Here comes Beatrice. By this 
day, she's a fail' lady: I do spy some marks of 
love in her. 2m 

■ SenUnca, i.t. unUntluui UJiDgl. 



ACT II. Scene 3. 
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ACT III. Soan I 



Enter Beatrice. 

Beat. Against my will I am sent to bid you 
come in to dinner. 

Bene, Fair Beatrice, I thank you for your 
]>iuns. 

Beat. I took no more pains for those thanks 
than you take pains to thank me: if it had 
been painful, I would not have come. 261 

Bene. You take pleasure, then, in the 
message ? 

Beat. Yea, just so much as you may take 



upon a knife's point, and choke a daw withaL 
— You have no stomach, signior: fare you 
well [iSW. 

Bene, Hal " Against my will I am sent to 
bid you come in to dinner,'' — there 's a double 
meaning in thai " I took no more paius for 
those thanks than you took pains to thank 
me," — that's as much as to say. Any paim 
that I take for you is as easy as thanka.--lf I 
do not take pity of her, I am a villain; if I do 
not love her, I am a Jew. I vriW go get her 
picture. [Erii- 



ACT III. 



Scene 1. I^onato^i garden. 

Enter Hero, Margaret, and Ursula. 

Hero. Good Margaret, run thee to the 

parlour; 
Tliere shalt thou find my cousin Beatrice 
Proposing* with the prince and Claudio: 
Whisper her ear, and tell her, I and Ursula 
Walk in the orchard, and our whole discourse 
Is all of her; say that thou overheard'st us; 
And bid her steal into the pleached* bower. 
Where honeysuckles, ripen'd by the sun, 
Forbid the sun to enter; — like to favourites, 
Made proud by princes, that advance their 

pride lo 

Against that jwwer that bred it: — there will 

she hide her. 
To listen our propose. This is thy office: 
Bear thee well in it, and leave us alone. 
Marg. I '11 make her come, I warrant you, 

jiresently. \Exit. 

Hero. Now, Ursula, when Beatrice doth come, 
As we do trace' this alley up and down, 
(hir talk must only be of Benedick. 
When I tlo name him, let it be thy jMirt 
To jmuHe him more than ever man did merit: 
My talk to thee must be, how Beneiiick 20 
^ Is sick in love with Beatrice. Q Of this matter 
( Is little Cujud's crafty arrow made, 
Tliat only wounds by hearsay.] Now begin: 



' Prapotting, coDTening 
^ Trffoc^pace. 



* Pleached, interwoven. 



\m 



Enter Beatrice, behind. 

[Adde] For look where Beatrice, like a lap- 
wing, runs 
Close by the ground, to hear our oonferenx'. 
Urs. [Atdde'\ The pleasant'st angling iii ^ 
see the fish 
Cut with her golden oars the silver stream, 
And greedily devour the treacherous bait: 
So angle we for Beatrice; who even now 
Is couched in the woodbine coverture. » 
Fear you not my part of the dialogue. 
Hero. l^Aside'] Then go we near her, that her 
ear lose nothing 
Of the false sweet bait that we lay for it— 

[They advance to the boicer. 
[Aloud] No, truly, Ursula, she is too disdainful; 
I know her spirits are as coy and wild 
As haggards^ of the rock. 

Crs. But are you sure 

That Benedick loves Beatrice so entirely? 
Hero. So says the prince and my new-trothW 

lord. 
Crs. And did they bid you tell her of iU 

madam? 
Hero. They did entreat me to aoquaiut her 
of it; «> 

But I j)er8uaded them, if they lov'd Benedict 
To wish* him wrestle with affection, 
And never to let Beatrice know of it 



* Ilaggardt, i.e. wild, untrained bawkt. 
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Vra. Why did you ao} Doth not the gentle- 

Deeerve m full' as fortunato a bed 
Ab ever Beatrice shall couch upont 

Htro. O god of lovel I know be doth 

As miu^ as may be yielded to a man: 
But nature never frain'd a woman's heart 
Of prouder stufF than that of Beabice; M 

Disdain and scorn ride Hparkling in her eyes, 



Misprising' what they look on; and her wit 
Values itaelf so highly, tliat to her &s 

All matter elae seems weak: she cannot love, 
Nor take no shape nor project of affection, 
She is so self-eudear'd.^ 

Vn. Sure, I think so; 

And therefore certainly it were not good 
She knew his love, lest she moke sport of it 

Hero. Why, you speak trutlL I never yet 
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But she would spell him backward:* if fair- 

Sbe'iJ sweiir the gentleman should be her 

If black,' why, Nature, drawing of an antic,' 
Ma<]e a foul blot; [if tall, a lance ill-headed; 
If low,* an agnte very vilely cut; 
If speaking, why, a vane blown with all winds; 
If silent, why, a block moved with none. 
So turns she every man the wrong side out; 
And never gives to truth and virtue that 
WTiich HimpleneBa'" and merit purcliaseUi.^ "" 
r>». Sure, sure, such carjiiiig is not com- 
meudable. 



I ^u(J = folIj. 1 Jfiijn^njj. dnpUlug. 

> Si\Sfadta.i'a=\-a \on with bencll. 

* Sou rarri^, howtver eicollently 

* 9ptU \vn baekvafd, mlKODatruQ Mm. 

• Fairfacd. p>le.coniplHlaneiL 

I Blacl, dvlc-oomplsiioneil. ■ Anaalie, ■boffoo 

• Loit, ihort " Simpleiua, ilmpllcitr. 



Hero. Ni), nor U> iie hu odd, and from all 
fashions," T2 

As Beatrice is, ciuniot be commendable: 
But whoihire t^ll hcrsi)? If I should speak. 
She'd mock meintoair; O, she would laugh me 
Out of myself, press uie to death with wit ' 
Therefore let Benedick, like cover*!! fire, 
CVnsume away in siglia, waste inwardly: 
It were a letter denth than die with mocks. 
Which is aa bad as die with tickling." w 

rr». Yet tell her of it: hear what she will 

Ilent. No; rather I will go to Benedick, 
And counsel him to fight against his passion. 
And, truly, I 'II devise some honest slanders 
To stain my couaiu with: oue doth not know 
How nmch an ill won) may empoison liking. 

i'ri. 0, do not do your cousin such a wrong! 
She cannot be so much without true judgment 

» FronaU /atMotv. i.«. iTene to ill luhlou^nncan- 
Trntlnnal. «t«Dlrlc. 
■> TMtivg. prooouiicsil u ■ triifUalils. 
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ACT HI. Soen t 



(Having so swift^ and excellent a wit 

Ah she is priz'd^ to have) as to refuse 00 

So rare a gentleman as Signior Benedick. 

Hero. He is the only man of Italy, 
Always excepted my dear Claudia 

Urs. I pray you, be not angry with me, madam, 
Speaking my fancy: Signior Benedick, 
Ft>r 8liaj)e, for bearing, argument,' and valour, 
Groes foremost in report through Italy. 

Hero. Indeed, he hath an excellent good name. 

Crs.. His excellence did earn it, ere he had 

it— 

When are you married, madam? lOO 

Hero. Why, every day/ to-moiTow. Come, 

go in: 

I '11 show thee some attires; and hiive thy 

counsel 
Which is the best to furnish me to-morrow. 
Crs. [Amle] She's lim'd,'* I warrant you: 

we Ve aiught her, madam. 
Hero. [Aside^ If it prove so, then loving goes 
by haps: 
Some Cupid kills with arrows, some with traps. 

[ExeutU Hero and Ursula. 

Beatrice adva)wes. 

Beat. What tire is in mine ears? Can this be 
true ? 
Stand I condemn'd for pride and scorn so 
much ? 
Contempt, farewell I and maiden pride, adieu! 

No glory lives behind the back of such. 
And, Benedick, love on; I will requite thee, 
Taming my wild heart to thy loving hand: 
If thou dost love, my kindness shall incite thee 

To bind our loves up in a holy band; 
For others say, thou dost deserve, and I 
Believe it better than reportingly.® [Exit. 

Scene II. A room in Leonato's house. 

Enter Don Pedro, Claudio, Leonato, and 

Benedick. 

Ik Pedro. I do but stay till your marriage 
be con8immiate,"and then gol toward Arragon. 

* Swift, ready. a Priz'd, estimated, 
a Arguineivt, converaation. 

* Errryday, it. without delay, forthwith. 

* Lim'd, i.e. snared with bird-lime. 
''• lieportinffly, on mere report. 

7 Co/i^(minates consummated. 
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Claud, 1 '11 bring® you thither, my lord, if 
you '11 vouchsafe* me. * 

I). Pedro, Nay, that would be as great a soil 
in the new gloss of your marriage, as to show 
a child his new coat, and forbid him to wear 
it I will only be bold with Benedick for his 
company; for, from the crown of his head tu 
the sole of his foot, he is all mirth: he hath 
twice or thrice cut Cupid's bo w>striug, and the 
little hangman dare not shoot at him; he hath 
a heart as sound as a bell, and his tongue is rhv 
clapper, — for what his heart thinks, his tongue 
speaks. 

Bene, GalLints, I am not as I have been. 

Leon. So say I: methiuks you are sadder. 

Claud. I hope he be in love. 

/>. Pedro. Hang him, truant I there 's no 
true drop of blood in him, to be tndy touch J 
with love: if he be sad, he wants money. -^ 

Bene. I have the toothache. 

D. Pedro. Draw it 

Bene. Hang it ! 

Claiid. You must hang it first, and draw it 
afterwards. 

I). Pedro. What! sigh for the toothache.^ 

Leon. Where is but a humour or a worm/ 

Bene. Well, every one can master a grief 
but he that has it. 

Claud, Yet say I he is in love. so 

D. Pedro, There is no appeannce of fancr*** 
in him, unless it be a fancy that he hath to 
strange disguises; as, to be a Dutchman to-day, 
a Frenchiuan to-morrow; or in the shape of two 
countries at once, as, a German from the wai^ 
downward, all slops,^^ and a Spaniard from the 
hip upwanl, no doublet Unless he have a 
fancy to this foolery, as it appears he hath, he 
is no fool for fancy, as you would have it 
appear he is. 

Claud. If he be not in love with some woman, 
there is no believing old signs. He bnuIteB 
his hat o' mornings: what should that bode. 

1). Pedro, Hath any man seen him at the 
bai'ljer's ? 

Claud. No, but the barber's man hath been 
seen with him; and the old ornament of his 
cheek hath already stuff'd tennis-ballL 

8 Bring, accompany. » VoHcht^f§, allow. 

>o Fancy, i.e. love ; with a play on the doahle meaniof ^ 
the word. ii Shp9, wide loote brMchaa 
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ACT III. aoena 2. 



eed, he looks younger than he did, 
)f a beard. 

Nay, he rube himself with civet :^ 
11 him out by that? 5i 

lat 's as much as to say, the sweet 
>ve. 
The greatest note of it is his 

.ud when was he wont to wash his 

Yea, or to paint himself / for the 
r what they say of him.] 
ly, but his jesting spirit, which is 
ito a lute-string, and govern'd by 

60 

Indeed, that U^lls a heavy tjile for 
ude, conclude he is in love, 
ly, but I know who loves liim. 
riijit would I know too: I warrant, 
•ws him not 

>8, and his ill conditions;^ and, in 
., dies for him. 

She shall be buried — with her 
*. 71 

is this no charm for the toothache, 
•r, walk aside with me: I liave 
t or nine wine words to speak to 
hese hobby-horses must not hear. 
[Kreujit Benedicl' and Leonato, 
For my life, to l)reak with him 
ce. 

is even so. Hero and Margaret 
played their (larts with Beatrice; 
le two bears will not bite one 
ti they meet. 81 

Enter Don John. 

[y lord and brother, God save you! 

GkHxi den, brother. 

If your leisui*e serv'd, I would 

ou. 

In private ? 

f it jjlease you: yet Count Claudio 

whatlwouhlHfieakof concerns him. 

What 's the matter? oo 

To Clainlio] Means your lordship 

1 to-morrow? 



D. Pedro, You know he does. 03 

D. John, 1 know not that, when he knows 
what I know. 

Claud. If there be any impediment, I pniy 
you discover it 

D. John. You may think I love you not: let 
tliat appear hereafter, and aim better at me^ 
by that I now will manifest For my brother, 
I think he holds you well; and in deamess of 
hear t^ hath holp to effect your ensuing marriage, 
— surely suit ill spent and labour ill bestowed. 

I). Pedro. Why, what 's the matter? 

/>. John. I came hither to tell you; and, 
circumstances shorten'd^ — for she hath been 
too long a talkuig of — the lady is disloyal 

aami. Who, Hero? 

B. John. Even she; Leonato's Hero, your 
Hero, every man's Hero. no 

Claud. Disloyal! 

1). Johii. The word is too good to paint out" 
her wickedness; I could say slie were worse: 
think you of a worse title, and I will fit her to 
it. Wonder not till fuither warrant: go but 
with me to-night, you sliall see her chamber- 
window entered, even the night before her 
we<lding-day: if you love her then, to-morrow 
wed her; but it would better fit your honour 
to change your min<l. 

Claud. May this be sol 120 

D. Pedro. I will not think it 

D. John. If you dare not trust that you see, 
confess not that you know: if you will follow 
me, I will show you enough; and when you 
have seen more, and heard more, proceed 
accordingly. 

Claud. If I see any thing to-night why I 
should not marry her to-morrow, in the con- 
gregation, where I should wed, there will I 
shame her. 

D. Pedro. And, as I wooed for thee to obtiiii 
her, I will join with thee to disgrace her. 1: 

D. John. 1 will disparage her no further till 
you are my witnesses: l)ear it coldly* but till 
midnight, and let the issue show itself. 

D. Pedro. O day untowardly" turned! 



rf lime made from the civet-cat. 
diriaions on the finger-board of a lute. 
!. qualities. 



« Aim better at me, better gueis my diipoaition. 
» Deameu cf heart, i.e. affection for you. 

• Circumstaneee $horten'd = to omit details. 

f Out, thoroughly. « Bear it coldly, endure it calmly. 

• Untowardly, unfortunately. 
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ACT HI. 8eeM 1 



Claud. O mischief strangely thwarting! 
D. John, O plague right well prevented! 
So will you say when you have seen the sequel 

[Exeunt, 

Scene III. A street. 

EtUer DooBERRT atvd Verges, Seacoal, Oat- 
cake, aivd Watch. 

Dog. Are you good men and true? 

Verg. Yea, or else it were pity but they 
should suffer salvation, body and soul. 

Dog. Nay, that were a punishment too good 
for them, if they should have any allegiance 
in them, l)eing chosen for the prince's watch. 

Verg. Well, give them their charge, neigh- 
bour Dogben-y. 

Dog. First, who think you the most desart- 
Ijss man to be constable? lo 

Verg. Hugh Oatcake, sir, or George Seacoal; 
for they can write and read. 

Dog. Come hither, neighbour Seacoal. God 
hath bless'd you with a good name: to be a 
well-favourM man is the gift of fortune; but 
to write and read comes by nature. 

Sea. Both which, master constable, — 

Dog. You have: I knew it would be your 
answer. Well, for your favour, sir, why, give 
(lod thanks, and make no boast of it; and for 
your writing and reading, let that appear when 
there is no need of such vanity. You are 
thought here to be the most senseless and fit 
man for the constable of the watch ; therefore 
bear you the lantern. This is your charge: — 
you shall comprehend all vagrom^ men; you 
are to bid any man stand, in the prince's name. 

Sedb. How if 'a will not stand? 

Dog. Why, then, take no note of him, but 
let him go; and presently call the rest of the 
w.itch together, and thank God you are rid of 
a knave. 31 

Verg. If he will not stand when he is bidden, 
he is none of the j)rince's subjects. 

Dog. True, and they are to meddle with 
none but the prince's subjecta— You shall also 
make no noise in the streets; for for the watch 
to babble and talk is most tolerable and not to 
be endured. 



> Va^jrom^ if. vngrant. 
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Sea. We will rather sleep than talk: we 
know what belongs to a watch. 40 

Dog. Why, you speak like an ancient and 
most quiet watchman; for I cannot see how 
sleeping should offend: only, have a care tliat 
your bills* be not stoPn. — ^Well, you are to odl 
at all the ale-houses, and bid those that ire 
drunk get them to bed. 

Sea. How if they will not? 

Dog. Why, then, let them alone till they are 
sober: if they make you not then the better 
answer, you may say they are not the jdmb joo 
took them for. M 

Sea. Well, sir. 

Dog. If you meet a thief, you may UMpect 
him, by virtue of your office, to be no true 
man; and, for such kind of men, the kvyoa 
meddle or make^ with them, why, the noR is 
for your honesty. 

Sea. If we know him to be a thie^ ihall we 
not lay hands on him? 

Dog. Truly, by your office, you may; but I 
think they tliat touch pitch will be defifd: tbe 
most peaceable way for you, if yon do tike a 
thief, is to let him show himself whit he tt» 
and steal out of your company. 

Verg. You have been always calPd a ■Hci* 
ful man, partner. 

Dog. Truly, I would not hang a dog bj nj 
w^ill, much more a man who hath any hoan ty 
in him. 

Verg. If you hear a child cry in the nigbt 
you must call to the nurse and bid herstil! it 

Sea. How if the nurse be asleep and will not 
hear us? 

Dog. Wliy, then, depart in peace, and let 
the child wake her with crying; for the ewe 
that will not hear her lamb when it baes will 
never answer a calf when he bleats. 

Verg. 'T is very true. 

Dog. This is the end of the charge: [7<' 
Seacoal] — you, constable, are to present* the 
prince's own person: if you meet the priDce in 
the night, you may stay him. ^^ 

Verg. Nay, by'r lady, that I think 'a cannot 

Dog. Five shillings to one on 't, with any 
man that knows the statues, he may stay hi^J^ 



2 Bilh, A kind of halberd, carried by watchmen 
» Make, have to do. « Prtmnt, ie. lepre*"'" 
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narry, not without the prince be willing; for, 
ndeed, the watch ought to offend no man; and 
t ia au offence to stay a man against his will. 
Verg. Hy't lady, I think it be so. en 

Dog. Ha, ah-hal Well, masters, good night: 
ax there be any matter of weight chances, call 
ip me: keep your fellows' counnelB and your 
iwn; and good night. — Come, neighbour. 



Sea. Well, masters, we hear our charge: let 
UB go ait here upon the church-bench till two, 
and then all to bed. 

Dog. One word more, honest neighbours. I 
pray you, watch about Signior Leonato's door; 
for the wedding being there to-morrow, there 
is a great coil' to-night. Adieu: be vigilant, 
Ibeseechyou. [Keen iit Dcghern/ and Verift*. 
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Bora. {WUhaui\ What, Couraile:— 

Sta. [A»ide\ Peacel stir not. 

Bvra. [\Vithoui\ Conrade, I say! — 
Enter Bobachio and Conradb. 

Con. Here, man; I am at thy elbow. 

{_Bora. MaaB,and my elbow itch'd; I thought 
here would a scab* follow. 

Con. I will owe thee an answer for that:] 
md now forward with tliy tale. ion 

Bora. Stand thee close, then, under this 
>ent-bouBe, for it drizzles rain; and I will, 
ike a true drunkard, utter all to thee, 

I Coa. CDnriuioD. 

> Sab. » plijr on tti« wnrd : It meiint, >■ «< 



.S'eo. [.l»!i/«] Som*- treason, raaaters: yet 
stand cluse. lu 

Bora. Therefore know I Lave earned of Don 
John a thousand ducats. 

Con. Is it (xissible that any villany should 
be so dearl 

Bam. Thou shouldst rather ask, if it were 
|K)89ible any vilbkin should be so rich; for when 
rich villains have need of poor ones, poor ones 
niiiy make what price they will. \ii 

Coil. I wonder at it 

Bora. That shows thou art unconfirm'd.' 
[Thou knowest that tlie fashion of a doublet,^ 
or a hat, or a cloak, is nothing to a man. f 



1 



:oafir«,-d, i. 



nelperteiiced. 
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Con, Yes, it is appareL 

Bora, I mean, the fashion. 

Con. Yes, the fashion is the fashion. 

Bora, Tush! I may as well say the fool's 
the fooL But seest thou not what a deformed 
thief this fashion is? 132 

tSea, [Aside] I know that Deformed; 'a has 
been a vile thief this seven year; 'a goes up 
and down like a gentleman : I remember his 
'. name. 

Bora. '2 Didst thou not hear somebody? 

Con. No; 't was the vane on the house. 

Bora. Q Seest thou not, I say, what a de- 
^ formed thief thi8 fashion is? how giddily he 
turns about all tlie hot bloods^ between four- 
teen and five-and-thirty? sometime fashioning 
them like Pharaoh's soldiers in the reechy-^ 
jminting, sometime like god BeFs ])ne8t8 in the 
old church window, sometime like the shaven 
Hercules in the smirch'd^ worm-eaten tapestry, 
where his codpiece seems as massy as his club? 

Con. All this I see; and I see that the 
fashion wears out more apparel than the man. 
But art not thou thyself giddy with the fashion 
too, that thou hast shifted out of thy tale into 
telling me of the fashion? 15S 

Bora. Not so, neither: but^ know that I 
have to-night wooed Mai^garet,the Lady Hero's 
gentlewoman, by the name of Hero: she leans 
me out at her mistress' chamber- window, bids 
ine a thousand times gocnl night, — I tell this 
tale vilely: — I should first tell thee how the 
pnnce, Claudio, and my master, planted and 
plac'd and possessed* by my master Don John, 
saw afar off in the orchard this amiable 
encounter. 101 

Con. And thought they Margaret was Hero? 

Bora. Two of them did, the prince and 
Claudio; but the devil my master knew she 
w;is Margaret; and partly by his oaths, which 
fii'st iKissess'd* them, jwirtly by the dark night, 
which did deceive them, but chiefly by my 
villany, which did confirm any slander that 
Dun John liad made, away went Claudio 
enniged ; swore he would meet her, as he was 
appointed, next morning at the temple, and 
there, before the whole congregation, shame 

1 BUmhU, i.e. young fellows. 

a Rffchy, blackuned with Bnioke. 

s Sinirch'd, aoiluil. * I*o*Mg*'d, intlaenced. 
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her with what he saw o'emight, and send her 
home again without a husband. it& 

Sea, We charge you, in the prince's name, 
stand! 

OcU. Call up the right master constable. 
[ We have here recovered the moat dangeiooi 
piece of lechery that ever was known in the 
commonwealth. I8I 

Sea. And one Deformed is one of them: I 
know him; 'a wears a lock.^ 

Con, Masters, masters, — 

Oat. You '11 be made bring Deformed forth, 
I warrant you. ] 

Can. Masters, — 

Sea, Never speak: we diai^ you let ua 
obey you to go with us. 

[Conrofle and Baradiio are tecvred. 

^Bora^' We are like to prove a goodly com- 
modity, being taken up of these men s bilk 

Con. A commodity in question,^ I warrant 
you. — Come, we '11 obey you.] [Exeant. 

^ Scene IV. A room in LeonaUis honte. 

Enter Hkro, Margaret, and Uksiul 

Hero. Good Ursula, wake my cousin Beatrice, 
and desire her to rise. 

Ura. I will, lady. 

Hero. And bid her come hither. 

Crs. WeU. [Esit 

Marg. Troth, I think your other nibito' 
were better. 

Hero. No, pray thee, good Meg, 111 wear 
this. 

Marg. By my troth, 's* not so good; and I 
warrant your cousin will say sa w 

Hero. My cousin 's a fool, and thou art 
another: I '11 wear none but this. 

Marg. I like the new tire within excellently, 
if the hair were a thought' browner; and your 
gown 's a most rare fa^ion, i' faith. I saw the 
Duchess of Milan's gown that they praise » 

Htiro. O, that exceeds, they say. 

Marg. By my troth, 's* but a night-gown^ ^ 



s A lock, i.e. a love-lock. See note 220. 

< In qtteition, i.e. under trial Judicially, or pertiapi'^^ 
custody. 

' Jtabato, a kind of ruff for the neck. > '«=it ia- 

A thought, i.e. A little ; as we should tay, a th^ 
browner. 10 Night-gown, ie. dreftaing-gown. 
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ACT IIL Soeue 4. 



yours, — clotli-o'-gold, and cuts,* and 
silver, set with pearls down sleeves, 
Bs,'and skirts round underbome'with 
insel: but for a fine, quaint, graceful, 
lent fashion, youi-s is worth ten on't 
3od give me joy to wear it I for my 
xceeding heavy. ari 

r will be heavier soon by the weight 

^ie upon thee I art not ashamVl? 
Of what, lady? of speaking honour- 
not marriage honourable in a beggar/ 
ir lord honourable without marriage/ 
ou would have me say, "«iving your 
, a husband:" an bad thinking do not 
le si)eaking, I'll offend uolnxly: is 
harm in "the heavier for a husband?" 
[link, an it be the right husband and 
wife: otherwise 'tis light, and not 
ik mv Liidv Beatrice else; here she 

Enter Beatrice. 

jood morrow, coz. 

TfKxi morrow, sweet Hero. 40 

Why, how now! do you s{)eak in the 

■ 

'. am out of all other tune, methinks. 
Clap'H into Li<fht o' love; that goes 
ii burden : do you sing it, and I '11 

Te Liyht o' love with your heels! — 
your husband has stables enough, 
; he shall lack no Imms.* 
O illegitimate construction! I sconi 

my heels. 51 

r is almost five o'clock, cousin; 'tis 

were really. — By my troth, I am 
J ill: — heigh-ho! 

For a hawk, a horse, or a husband? 
'or the letter that ]>egin8 them all, H.^ 
Well, an you be not tum'd Turk, 
more sailing by the stjir. 
►Vhat means the fool, trow?® 



ihaped edges. 

Uevei, han^ng sleeves. 

ixMrne, trimmed. 

, a pun upon bams and bairns (chiMren). 

. ache, which was formerly pronoanced aicht. 

i.e. trow ye?=think ye? 



Marg. Nothing I; but God send eveiy one' 
their heart's desire! ci ' 

Hero. These gloves the count sent me; they ' 
are an excellent perfume. [ 

Beat. I am stuff'd, cousin; I cannot smell. 

Marg. A maid, and stuff'd! there 's goodly 
catching of cold. 

Beat. O, Grod help me! God help me! how 
long have you profess'd apprehension?^ 

Marg. Ever since you left it. Doth not my 
wit become me rarely? to 

Beai. It is not seen enough ; you should wear 
it in your ciip. — By my troth, I am sick. 

Marg. Get you some of tliis distill'd ( .'arduus 
Benedictus,® and lay it to your heart: it is the 
only thing for a qualm. 

Hero. There thou prickst her with a 
thistle. 

Beat Benedictus! why Benedictus? you 
liAve some moraP in this Benedictua 78 

Marg. Moral ! no, by my troth, I have no 
moral meaning; I meant, plain holy-thistle. 
You may think i>erchance that I think you 
are in love: nay, by'r lady, I am not such a 
f(X)l to think what I list; nor I list not to 
think what I can; nor, indeed, I cannot think, 
if I would think my heart out of thinking, 
that you are in love, or that you will be in 
love, or tliat you can l)e in love. Yet Bene- 
dick was such {mother, and now is he l.>ecome 
a man: he swore he would never marry; and 
yet now, in despite of his heart, he eats his 
meat without grudging: and how you may l)e 
converted, I know not ; but methinks you look 
with your eyes as other women do. 92 

Beat. What pace is this that thy tongue 
keeps ? ; 

Marg. Not a ftdse gallop. ^ 

Re-enter Ursula. 

Crs. Madam, withdraw: the prince, the; 
count, Signior Benedick, Don John, and all. 
the gallants of the town, are come to fetch you ; 
to church. 

Hero. Help to dress me, good coz, goo<l Me*:, 
gcKxl Ursula. [ExeiuU.y 

7 Pro/ess' d appreheHsion=aet up as a wit. 
'} Cardutu BenedicUts, the holy thistle; n plant supposed 
to be n cure for all diseases, including the pla^e. 
» J/ora{» hidden meaning. 
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J[ScKXE V, Anot/ier room in Leonato'i hmue. 
> Enter Leuhato, aith IIoobbrrt and Vekobb. 
Leon. What would you with me, bon««t 
; neighbour? 

^ I)off. Marry, sir, I would have soma coii- 
(fidence with you that ilecerna' you nearly. 



Xnm. Brief, I pray you; for you gee it ii 
busy time with me. 

Doff. Many, this it ia, sr, — 

' Verg. Yea, in truth it is, sir. 

Leon. What ia it, my good friendal 

Doff. Goodman Vergw, sir, tpeftka a liti 
off the matter:' an old man, air, and hia w, 




] are not so blunt ns, Uod tit^l]), I would desire 
^they were; but, in faith, honest as the skin 
[between his brows. 

'i Veri/. Yes, I tliiuik God I am as boneet as 
iany m;tii living tliiit ia an old man and no 
■ honester tlinn I. 



/V/- <.^in|mri«niB 
iijjhbuur Vert'es. 
Leon. Neiglilwura, j 
Doff. It pl«iws youi 
eare the[i.-.r.iuke'f 
liue C.W1I |«it, if I w> 



! odorous: patabrat. 



worship to my so, but 
oftiuem; but truly, tor 
re M tedious aa a kini;, 



I <»uld find in my heart to bestow it all i/ 
your worsliip. 

Leon. All thy tMliouaneas on roe, ha! 

I>off. Yea, an 't were a thousand pound more 
than 't is; for I hear aa good exckunation oo 
your worship as of any man in the cil^; mkI 
thouf^ I be but a poor man, I am gbd (•> 
liear it * 

Verq. Au<l so ani I. 

Xiwn. I would fain know what you have to*;- 

i'erg. Marry, sir, our watch to-night,' «■ 
ceptiiig* your worship's presence, have ta'en*, 
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ACT IV. Soeue L 



a arrant knaves aa any in Mes- 

>od old man, sir; he will be talking: 

When the age is in, the wit is out: 

1 1 it is a world to seel — Well said, 

bbour Verges: — well, God's a good 

men ride of a horse, one must 
. — An honest soul, i' faith, sir; by 
e is, as ever broke bread: but God 
"shipped: all men are not alike, — 
eighbour! 44 
eed, neighbour, he conien too short 

;s that God gives, 
lust leave you. 

1 word, sir: our watch, sir, have 
prehended two auspicious persons, 
iild have them this morning ex- 
»re your worship. 62 
£e their examination yourself, and 



bring it me: I am now in great haste, as it 
may appear unto you. 

Doff, It shall be suffigance. 

Leon, Drink some wine ere you go: fare 
you well. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My lord, they stay for you to give 
your daughter to her husband. ao 

Leon, I '11 wait upon them: I am ready. 

\Exeuni, Leonato and Messefiger. 

Dog. Go, good partner, go, get you to Francis 
Seacoal; bid him bring his pen and inkhorn to 
the gaol: we are now to examine those men. 

Verg. And we must do it wisely. 

Dog. We will spare for no wit, I warrant 
you; here 's that [Toiiching his forehead] shall 
drive some of them to a non-come:^ only get 
the learned writer to set down our excom- 
munication, and meet me at the gaol. [Exeuni.'J^ 



ACT IV. 



I. The Inside of a Church. 

Pedro, Don John, Leonato, 
B'rancis, Claudio, Benedick, 
Beatrice, a?w/ Attendants. 

le, Friar Francis, be brief; only to 
rm of marriage, and you hIuJI re- 
]iarticular duties aftei^^'ards. 

You come hither, my lortl, to 
ady? 
o. 

be married to her: — friar, you 
Ty her. 

La^y, you come hither to be mar- 
count ? 10 
o. 
If either of you know any inwartl 

why you should not be conjoined, 
I, on your souls, to utter it. 
now you any. Hero/ 
ne, my lord. 
Know you any, count? 
are make his answer, — none. 

what men dare do! what men 



may do! what men daily do, not knowing 
what they do I 21 

Bene. How now I interjections? Q Why, then,? 
some be of laughing, as. Ha, ha, he! ^ [ 

Claud. Stand thee by, friar. — Father, by your 
leave: 
Will you with free and unconstrained soul 
Give me this maid, your daughter? 
Leon. As freely, son, as God did give her me. 
Claud. And what have I to give you back, 
whose worth 
May counterpoise this rich and precious gift \ 
D. Pedro. Nothing, unless you render' her 

again. 
Claud. Sweet prince, you leani' me noble 
thankfulness. — si 

There, Leonato, take her back again : 
Give not this rotten orange to your friend; 
She 's but the sign and semblance of her 

honour. — 
Behold how like a nmid she blushes here! 
O, what authority and show of truth 

1 To a non-come, i.e. to be "non compos menti«" = 
(drive them) out of their wits; or a blunder for non-jdtuf. 
« Render, give back. » Leam=te»ch. 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 



ACT IV. SoeDe L 



Can cunning sin cover itself withal! 
[Comes not that blood ^ as modest evidence 
To witness simple virtue? Would you not swear, 
All you that see her, that she were a maid, 
By these exterior shows? But she is none: 
She knows the heat of a luxurious^ bed; ^ 42 
Her blush is guiltiness, not modesty. 

Leon. What do you mean, my lord ? 

Claud. Not to be married, not to knit my soul 
To Jiu approved 2 wanton. 

Leon. Dear my lortl — 

[He pauses from emotion^ If you, in your 
own proof,* 
Have vanquish'd the i*esistauce of her youth, 
Q And made defeat of her virginity, — ] 

Cluud. QI know what you would say: if I 
have known her, 
You '11 say she did embrace me as a husband. 
And so extenuate the 'forehand sin : ^ /ti 

No, Leonato, 

I never temj>ted her with word too large ;^ 
But, as a brother to his sister, show'd 
Bashful sincerity and comely love. 

Hero. And seem'd I ever otherwise to you? 

Claud. Out on thy seeming I I will write 
against it: 
You seem to me as Dian in her orb. 
As chaste as is the bud ere it be blown; 
But you are more intemperate in your blood 
Tlian Venus, [ or tliose pamper'd animals 61 
That rage in srjv.ige sensmdity. ] 

Hero. Is my lord well, that he doth speak so 
wide?® 

Claud. Sweet prince, why speak not you? 

I). Pedro. What should I speak? 

I stand dishoiiourd, that have gone about 
To link my dear friend to a common staie.^ 

I^eoju Are these things spoken? or do I but 
dream/ 

J). John. Sir, they are spoken, and these 
things are true. 

Bene. Tlds looks not like a nuptial. 

Hero. True!— O God! 

Claud. Leonato, stand I hei*e? 70 

la this the prince ? is this the prince's brother? 
Is this face Hero's ? are our eyes our own? 



» Blood, i.e. blush. 2 Luxurious, wanton. lustful. 

5 Ajtproted, i.e. proved. * Prwtf, i.e. trial of her. 
* /#fir*/e = licentious. 
<■• Wide, i.e. wide of the truth. " Stale, harlot 
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Leon, All this is so: but what of this, my 
lord? TJ 

Claud. Let me but move one question to 
your daughter; 
And, by that fatherly and kindly® power 
Tlmt you have in her, bid her answer truly. 
Leon. 1 charge thee do so, as thou art my 

child. 
Hero. O, God defend me! how am I beset!- 
What kind of catechising call you this/ 
Claud. To make you jinswer truly to your 
name. ?* 

Hero. Is it not Hero? Who can blot that 
name 
With any just reproach? 

Claud. MaiTy, that can Hero: 

Hero itself can blot out Hero's virtue. 
What man was he talk'd witli you yesternight 
Out at your window betwnxt twelve and one? 
Now, if you are a maid, answer to this. 
Hero, t tiilk'd with no man at that hour, my 

lord. 
£>. Pedro. Why, then are you no maiden.— 
Leonato, >s 

I 'm sorry you must hear: upi^n muie honour, 
Myself, my brother, and this irrieveii c<^uut 
Did see her, hear her, at that hour last night 
Talk with a ruffian at her chamber- window; 
Q Who hath indeed, most like a liberal • vilUin, 
Confessed the vile encounters*® they have had 
A thousand times in secret 3 
D. John. Q Fie, fie I they are not to be nam'd, 
my lord, 
Not to be spoke of; 

Tliere is not chastity enough in langua^, 
Without offence to utter them. ]— Thus, pretty 

lady, 
I 'm sorry for thy much miagovemment" i* 
Claud. O Hero, what a Hero hadst thou been, 
If half thy outward gmces had been pbc'd 
Al)out the thoughts and counsels of thy heart! 
But fare thee well, most foul, most fair! fart- 

well, 
Thou pure impiety and impious purity! 
For thee I '11 lock up all the gates of love. 
And on my eyelids shall conjecture** hang. 



* Liberal, licenUottt 



^ Kindly, natural 
i«> Eneotniten, meetin{!8. 
" Mi*goremment, miaconduct. 
i* Conjecture, aoBpidon. 
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ACT IV. 8O0IM 1. 



uuty into thoughts of harm, 
ftll it more be gracious.^ 109 

L no man's dagger here a point 

[Hero swoons, 
', how now, cousin! wherefore 
down? 

3me, let us go. These things, 
s to light, 
ipirits up. 

[Exeunt Don Pedro, Don John, 

Claudia, and Attendants, 
doth the lady? 

Dead, I think: — help, uncle: — 
erol — uncle! — Signior Benedick! 

e, take not away thy heavy hand! 
airest cover for her shame 
wish'd for. 

How now, cousin Hero! 
[ave comfort, lady. 119 

thou look up? 

Yea, wherefore should she not? 
Tefore! Why, doth not every 
tiing 

on her? Could she here deny 
b is printed in her blood?* — 
£ero; do not ope thine eyes: 
nk thou wouldst not quickly die, 
y spirits were stronger than thy 

, on the rearward of reproaches, 
life. Griev'd I, I had but one? 
it at frugal natui'e's frame ?^ 130 
ich by thee! Q Why had I one? 
st thou lovely in my eyes? 
[)t witli charitable hand 
^gar's issue at my gates, 
1 thus and mir'd* with infamy, 
said, " No jyart of it is mine; 
rives itself from unknown loins" ? 
i mine I lov'd, and mine I prais'd, 
.t I was proud on; mine so mucli 
• was to mvself not mine, uo 
t; why, she ] — O, she is fall'n 
nk, that the wide sea 
)0 few U) wash her clean again, 



i«. lovely, attractive. 
blood, i.f. in her blushes. 
i.e. order, disposition of thin(;s. 
wiled with mud. 



^ And salt too little which may season give 
To her foul-tainted flesh^ ! 

Bene, Sir, sir, be patient 

For my part, I am so attir'd in wonder, 
I know not what to say. 

Beat, O, on my soul, my cousin is belied ! 

Bene, Lady, were you her bedfellow last 
night? 

Beat, No, truly, not; although, until last 
night, 150 

I have this twelvemonth been her bedfellow. 

Leon, Confirm'd, confirm'd! O, that is 
stronger made 
Which was before barr*d up with ribs of iron! 
Would the two princes lie? and Claudio lie. 
Who lov'd her so, that, speaking of her foul- 
ness, 
Wash'd it with tears? Hence from her! let 
her die. 

F. Fran. Hear me a little; 
For I have only silent l>een so long. 
And given way unto this course of fortune, 
By noting of the lady: I have mark'd lOO 

A thousand blushing apparitions start 
Into her face; a thousand innocent shames 
In angel whiteness l>eat away those blushes; 
And in her eye there hath apj)ear'd a tire. 
To burn the errors that these princes hold 
Against her maiden truth. C^all me a fool; 
Tnist not iuy reading nor my ol)servation. 
Which with ex{)erimental seal* doth warrant 
Tlie tenour of my l)ook;" trust not my age. 
My reverence, calling, nor divinity, 170 

If this sweet lady lie not guiltless here 
Under some biting error. 

Leon, Friar, it cannot be. 

Thou see'st that all the grace that she hath left 
Is that slie will not add to her damnation 
A sin of perjury; she not denies it: 
Why seek'st thou, then, to cover with excuse 
Tliat which appears in pn)per nakedness? 

F, Fran. Lady, what man is he you are 
accus'd of? 

Hero. They know that do accuse me; I know 
none: 
If I know more of any man alive 180 

Tlian that which maiden modesty doth warrant, 



s Experimental $eal, i.e. the seal of experience. 
^ 0/ my bi)ok, ».«. of what I have read. 
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ACT IV. Sent L 



Let all my sins lack mercy! — O my father, 
Prove you that any man with me conversed 
At hours unmeet, or that I yesternight 184 
Maintained the change of words with any 

creature. 
Refuse me, hate me, torture me to death! 
F, Fran. There is some strange misprision^ 

in the princes. 
Bene, Two of them have the very bent' of 

honour; 
And if their wisdoms be misled in this. 
The practice^ of it lies in John the bastard, 
Whose spirits toil in frame ^ of villanie& i9i 
Leon. I know not. If they speak but truth 

of her, 
These hands shall tear her; if they wrong her 

honour, 
The proudest of them shall well hear of it 
Time hath not yet so dried this blood of mine. 
Nor age so eat up my invention. 
Nor fortune made such havoc of my means, 
Nor my bad life reft me so much of friends. 
But they shall find, awak'd in such a cause, 
Both strength of limb and policy of mind, 200 
Ability in means and choice of friends. 
To quit me of them thoroughly. 

F. Fran. Pause awhile, 

And let my counsel sway you in this case. 
Your daughter here the princes left for dead : 
Let her awhile be secretly kept in. 
And publish it that she is dead indeed; 
Maintain a mourning ostentation, ^ 
And on your family's old monument 
Hang mournful epitaphs, and do all rites 
That appertain unto a burial 210 

Leon. What shall become of this? what will 

this do? 
F. Fran. Marry, this, well carried, shall on 

her behalf 
Change slander to remorse ; — that is some good : 
>QBut not for that dream I on this strange 
j course, 

>But on this travail look for greater birtL ] 
She dying, aa it must ])e so maintained. 
Upon the instant that she was accused, 
Shall be lamented, pitied, and excus'd 



> MitprxHon, misapprehenBion. 

* Ths vrry bent, the very highest degree, or, according 
to some, the true natural disposition. 
8 Practice, contrivance. * Frame, devising. 
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Of every hearer: for it so falls out, si9 

That what we have we prize not to the worth 
Whiles we enjoy it; but being lack'd and XotX, 
Why, then we rank the value, then we find 
The virtue that posseflsion would not show iu 
Whiles it was ours. So will it fare with 

Claudio: 
When he shall hear she died upon his words, 
Th' idea of her life shall sweetly creep 
Into his study of imaginatiou; 
And every lovely organ of her life 
Shall come apparelled in more precioiiB.habit^ 
More moving, delicate, and fall of life, so 
Into the eye and prospect of his ■onl. 
Than when she liv'd indeed; [then •hall lie 

mourn 
(If ever love had interest in hie Kvw)^ 
And wish he had not so aoctiaed lur, — , 
No, though he thought his aocuaatkm trae.] <- 
Let this be so, and doubt not but iiifOMi 
Will fashion the event in better ■hiqpe 
Than I can lay it down in likelihood. 
[But if all aim but this be levell'd fidaB^ 
The supposition of the lady's death tM' 

Will quench the wonder of her infamy: 3 ^ 
And if it sort not well, you may conceal her 
(As best befits her wounded reputation) 
In some reclusive^ and religious life. 
Out of all eyes, tongues, minds, and injoM 

Bene. Signior Leonato, letthefriaradviaeToa: 
And though you know my inwardnesii' and lore 
Is very much unto the prince and CLandio^ 
Yet, by mine honour, I will deal in this 
As secretly and justly as your soul va 

Should with your body. 

Leo7i. Being that I flow in grief, 

The smallest twine may lead me. 
F. Fran. Tis well consented: presently twir; 

[For to strange sores strangely they stnin/ 
the cure. — ] 
Come, lady, die to hve: this wedding-day 

Perhaps is but prolonged:' [have patience; 
and endure. ] ! 

[Exeunt Friar Francis^ Hero, atid LeoM^ 

Bene. Lady Beatrice, have you wept all tbis 
while? 

Beat. Yea, and I will weep a while longp^- 

3 Reclutive^wceVaAttL 

* Tnwardneu, intimacy. confldenUal friendship 

• Protoi»^'d= deferred. 
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B«ne. I will not deain tbut. 

Btat. You have no reason ; I do it titwly. 

Bene. Surely I <Io believe your fitir cuuuiii 
U wrong-d. wi 

Beat. Ah, how tiiucli might the nuiii deserve 
of me that would right her! 

Bene. la there any way to show such frieixl- 
ahip? 



I'iiy, but 110 Huch frieuJ. 



limU A very a 

Bene. Mny a man <lu it { 

Beat. It in a mau'a oltice, but not youis. 

Dene. I du love nothing in the world so well 
iH you: ia not that stnuige) iTft 

Beat. As strange as the thing 1 know not. 
[t were as poarible for me to aay I lov'd noth- 
ing so well as you: but believe me not; and 




yet I lie not; I confess nothing, nor I rleiiy 
nothing. — I am sorry for my cousin. 
Bene. By ray aword, Beatrice, thou lovnt 

Beai. Do not swear by it, and eat it 
Bene. I will swear by it that you love me; 

ud I will make him eat it tliat aaye I love 

not you. 
Beat. Will you not eat your wonlJ wo 

Bene. With no aauce that can be devised to 

)t> I protest I love thee. 

Beat. Wliy, then, God forgive mel 
Bene. What offence, aweet Beatrice? 
Bmt. Yon have stay'd me in a liiqipy 
hour: 

I WM about to protest I loved yoiL 



Bene. And do it with all tliy heart. 

Beat. I love you with so much of my heart, 
tliat none is left to protest. 

Bene. Oome, bid me do anything for 
thee. 

Beat. KiU tlivudio. »i 

Bene. Ha! not for the wiile world. 

B«at. You kill me to deny it Farewell 

Bene. Tarry, sweet Beatrice. 

[She it going, kf halde her hji the arm. 

Beat. I am gone, though I am here: — 
[Struggling to free hertelf'\ there is no love in 
you:— nay, I pray you, let me g"- 

Bene. [^tiU holding her] Beatrice,— 



n, pUJn. 



ACT IV. MtMiM 1. 



MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 



ACT lY. Sen* 1 



Beat, In faith, I will go. 

[She tears hertelf away from him. 

Bene, We '11 be friends finit 

Beat, You dare easier be friends with me 
than fight with mine enemy. soi 

Bene. Is Gaudio thine enemy? 

Beat. Is he not approved in the height^ a 
villain, that hath slandered, scom'd, dishonoured 
my kinswoman? — O tliat I were aman! — What, 
bear her in hand' until they come to take 
hands; and then, with public accusation, un- 
covered sbmder, unmitigated rancour, — O God, 
that I were a man! I would eat his heart in 
the market-place. 

Be7ie. Hear me, Beatrice, — sio 

Beat, Tidk with a man out at a window! — 
a pro|)er saying! 

Bene. Nay, but, Beatrice, — 

Be(tt. Sweet Hero! — she is wrong'd, she is 
shuidcr'd, she is undone. 

Betie. Beat — 

Bt*at. Princes and counties! Surely, a princely 
testimony, a gocxlly count, count comfect; a 
sweet gallant, surely! O that I were a man 
for his Miike! or that I liad any friend would 
be a nmn for my sake! But manhood is melte<i 
into i*ourtesies, valour into compliment, and 
men an* only turned into tongue, and trim^ 
ones tiM): he is now as valiant as Hercules 
that only tells a lie, and swears it — I amnot 
be a nmn with wishing, therefore I will die a 
woman with grieving. [Ooinff. 

lltme. Tarry, g(H)d Beatrice. By this liand, 
1 love thee. 

lUutt. Use it ioT my love some other way 
than swearing by it 330 

/A'/K". Think you in your soul the Count 
Clamlio hath wi*ong\l Hei*o? 

lUntt. YeI^ iUH Muro as I have a thought or a 
tu»ul. 

lU'ne. Knough« 1 am ongjigd;* I will chal- 
lenge liini, I will kiss your liantl, and st» 
leave you. By this hand, CMaudio shall render 
me a kUwv al^^umt. As you hear of me, w 
think of me. V\\\ inmifort your oi^usin. I must 
Kiy she is dead: and so» faivwell. [hlceunt. 

> /h tht htixtht, in thr hl)i)u'*t ileunnv 

' IJf-iir hrr in Aau.r korp luT tn ^fa)s«) hojH* 

* r'im. iiloo vuM«i iroiiU\iUvV 

* Ki^iiy i(. |»l<Hl,£t^l vt«> ti^ht hiinV 



Scene II. A Prison, 

Enter Dooberrt, Verges, and Sexton^ in 
gowne; and the Watchy tcith Conradb and 

BORACHIO. 

Dog, Is our whole dissembly appeared ? 
Verg. O, a stool and a cushion for the sexton. 

Sea:, Which be the malefactors ? 

Dog, Marry, that am I and my piartner. 

Verg, Nay, that 's certain; we have the 
exhibition^ to examine. 

Sex. But which are the offenders that are tu 
be examined? let them come before master 
constable. 

Dog. Yea, marry, let them come before me. 

[Conrade and Borachio are brought fantard. 
— What is your name, friend ? 11 

Bora. Borachio. 

Dog. Pray, write down — Borachia — Youre, 
sirrali ? 

Con. I am a gentleman, sir, aiid my name 
is Conrade. 

Dog. Write down — master gentleman Cou- 
rade. — [TMasters, do you serve God ? 

B^a. \ Y^ ^'' ^^ ^^P^- 

Dog. Write down — that they hope they 
serve God: — and write God first; for God de- 
fend 1)ut Grod should go before such \*illaiDt4! 
— 2 Masters, it is proved already that you an* 
little better tlian false knaves; and it will gi» 
neiir to be thought so shortly. How answer 
you for yourselves? 

Con. Marr>% sir, we say we are none. 

Dog. A mar\'ellous witty fellow, I a«ure 
you; ])ut I will go about with him."— Come 
you hither, sirrah: a word in your ear, sir: I 
say to you, it is thought you are false knaves. 

Bora. Sir, I say to y<^u we are none. -^i 

1/og. Well, stand aside. — 'Fore God, they 
are lK>th in a tale. Have you writ down— 
tliat thev are none? 

Sex. Master constible, you go not the way 
to examine: you must call forth the watch 
that are their accusers. 

/Aw/. Yea, marrj-, that *s the eftest* way.- 

^ Kxhibition^ used blunderingly as=pemiinioa. 

* I K-m ffi* about Kith Aim, i.e. *• I n manage him." 

* l-yuit, qaickest ; or, perhapc a blander for d^t^^ 



ACT IV. Scene 2. 



MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 



ACT V. Hoene 1. 



Let the watch come forth. — Masters, I charge 
you, in the prince's name, accuse these men. 40 

Fir$t Watch. This man said, sir, that Don 
John, the prince's brother, was a villain. 

Dog. Write down — Prince John a villain. 
— Why, this is flat perjury, to call a prince's 
brother villain. 

Bora, Master constable, — 

Dog. Pray thee, fellow, peace: I do not like 
thy look, I promise thee. 

Sex. What heard you him say else? 

Six. Watch. Marry, that he had received a 
thousand ducats of Don Jolm for accusing the 
Lady Hero wrongfully. 51 

Dog. Flat burglary* as ever was committeil. 

Verg. Yea, by the mass, that it is. 

Sex. What else, fellow? 

First Watch. And that Count Claudio did 
mean, upon his words, to disgrace Hero 
before the whole assembly, and not marry 
her. 

Dog. O villain I thou wilt be condemn'd into 
everlasting redemption for this. 

Sex. What elMcf eo 

Sec. Watch. This is all. 

Sex. And this is more, masters, than you can 
deny. Prince John is this morning secretly 
stolen away; Hero was in this manner accus'd, 



in this very manner refus'd, and upon the grief 
of this suddenly died. — Master constable, let 
these men be bound, and brought to Leonato's: 
I will go before and show him their examina- 
tion. [Exit. 

Dog. Come, let them be opinion'd. 

Verg. Let them Ije in the hands— 70 

Con. Off, coxcomb! 

Dog. God 's my life, where 's the sexton? let 
him write down — the prince's officer, coxcomb. 
— Come, bind them. — Thou naughty varlet! 

Con. Away! you are an ass, you are an ass. 

Dog. Dost thou not sus])ect my place? doflft 
thou not suspect my years? — O that he were 
here to write me down an ass! — but, masters, 
remember that I am an ass; though it be not 
written down, yet foi^t not that I am an ass. 
— No, thou villain, thou art full of piety, as 
sliall be proved ujwn thee by good witness. I 
am a wise fellow ; and, which is more, an officer; 
and, which is more, a householder; and, which 
is mr)re, as pretty a piece of flesh as any in 
Messina; and one that knows the law, go to; 
and a rich fellow enough, go to; and a fellow 
that hath had losses, and one that luith two 
gowns, and every thing handsome about him. 
— Bring him away. — O that I had been writ 
down an ass! [tlreunt. 



ACT V. 



Scene I. Leonato^$ garden. 

Enter Leonato and Antonio. 

Ant. If you go on thus, you will kill your- 
self; 
And 't is not wisdom thus to second grief 
Against yourself. 

Leon. I pray thee, cease thy counsel. 

Which falls into mine ears as profitless 
As water in a sieve: give not me counsel; 5 
Nor let no comforter delight mine ear 
But such a one whose wrongs do suit with * 

mine. 
Bring me a father that so lov'd his child. 



» Burglary, a blonder for perjnry. 
' Suit wUh^ i.e. match with, equal. 



Whose joy of her is overwhelm'd like mine. 
And bid him sfieak of {mtience; lo 

[Measure his woe the length and breadth of 

mine, ^ 

And let it answer every strain for strain,' ^ 
As thus for thus, and such a grief for such, ^ 
III every lineament, branch, shape, and form : y 
If such a one will smile, and 8tn)ke his Ixsani, ' 
And, sorry wag, cry "hem" when he should 

groan. 
Patch grief with j^roverbs, make misfortune ' 

drunk 
With candle- wasters,*— bring him yet to me, •: 
And I of him will gather jMitience. IP; 



» Strain frrr strain, feeling fur feeling. 
* CandU-wuterw, ve. bookworma 
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MUCH AIX) ABOUT NOTHING. 



But there iit uo mich man: for,] brutber, nten 
Call counael and speak comfort to ttuit grief 
Which they tbenutelvM not fe«l; but,taatiiig it, 
/TlieircouiiKl tunu topanion;' [whith befont 
iWuuld f^ve ]irectpti&l medicine* to rage, 
/Fetler itruiig madneaB in a Biiken thread, 
^OliartD ache with air, and agony with wordn:] 
No, nu i 't in all men's office to apeak patieiu-e 
To thnne that wriiig' under the load of Borruw. 



But no man's virtue nor sufficiency 

To be BO ntonl* when he shall endure » 

The like hunself. Therefore pre me aa CMm- 

sel: 
My griefii cry louder than advertiBement' 
AtU. Thereui do men from children notliiiig 

differ. 
LeoH. I ]>r&y tliee.peace, — I will be flesh lud 
blood; 




For there was never yet |ihilosu)>her 
Tluit ciiiild endure the toothache ]mtieiitly, 
[ However tliey liave writ the style of goiiii, 
Aim! nuule a (luiih .it'chance' and auiTeriince."] 

.{ff(. Yetlieiiil not all the liamiuiKiii yourself i 
Make thiiHu tliiit do otfuui) you milTi-r tuo. to 

Lmii. There tlioii Njx'iik 'at reimun : imv, I 
will do HO. 
My M>ul doth tell me Ifeni in liuliMl; 
And tluit shidl Claudiu know; m eliall the 

AihI all of them tlinl tliUH diHlxmoiir her. 



■ I'irffiiliat mnllelHt. i 

' HViiiif'^wrlUic 

* AilrrrliHttffHi. uhurai 



£ider Do.N Pedko and 

Jl I'eilro. Uood ilen, )»ooil den, 
Claud. Good diiy to bothirfyuu. 

Le<m. Hear you, my lords, — 
D. Pedro. We have some haste, L«on»to. 
Lemi. Some haste, my lonl ! — well, tan jou 
well, my lord: — 
Are you so luwty now?— well, all is one. 
l>. Pedro. Nay, do not quarrel with us, good 
old man. » 

.Ui(. If he could right himself witb qoV' 
lulling, 
Snnie of us would lie low. 

CIniid. Who wrongs himl 

Le<m. HTk.: 

Marry, tliou dodt wrong me; thou diNseabl"' 
i\\'ni:—\(.1amlinlfigthiihan'tonhiii'Kri 
"Sny. never lay thy hand upon thy swurHr 



ACT V. SeeiM L 
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ACT V. SooM 1. 



C^ud. Marry, beshrew my hand, 

If it should give your age such cause ai fear: 
Iiifaith,myliand meant nothing to ^ my sword. 

Leon. Tush, tush, man; never fleer' and 
jest at me: 
I speak not like a dotard nor a fool, 
A a, under privilege of age, to brag 60 

What I have done, being young, or what 

would do. 
Were I not old. Know, Claudio, to thy head,^ 
Thou hast so wronged mine innocent child and 

me, 
That I am forc'd to lay my reverence* by, 
And, with grey hairs and bruise^ of many days, 
I>o challenge thee to trial of a man.^ 
I say thou hast Ijelied mine innocent child ; 
Thy slander hath gone through and through 

her heart, 
And she lies buried with her ancestors, — 
O, in a tomb where never scandal slept, 70 
Save this of hers, fram'd' by thy villaiiy I 

(. laud. My viUauy ! 

Leon. Thine, Claudio; thine, I say. 

/). Pedro. You say not right, old man. 

Atfow. My lord, my lonl, 

I 'U prove it on his body, if he dare. 
Despite his nice fence ^ and his active practice,^ 
His May of youth and bloom of lustihtMid.*^ 

Claud. Away! I will not have to do with you. 

Leon. Canst thou so daff me?" Thou hast 
kiird my child: 78 

If thou kill'st me, l>oy, thou shalt kill a man. 

A nt. He shall kill two of us, and men indee<l : 
But that's no matter; let him kill one first; — 
Win me and wear me, — let him answer me. — 
Come, follow me,lx)y! come, 8irl)oy, follow me: 
Sir boy, I '11 whip you from your foining" fence; 
Nay, as I am a gentleman, I will 

Leon. Brother, — 

Ant. Content yourself." God knows I lov'd 
ray niece; 



1 To, i.e. with regard t«. or to do with (my sword). 
« FUer=%x\teT. « To thy head, i.e. to thy face. 

* Reverence, my ri^rht to be treated with reverence (as 
an old man). 

A Bruite, used figuratively = the wear and tear. 
^ To trial of a man, i e. to n c(»ml>at, man to man. 
' Pram'd, devised, invented. « Fence, skill in fencing. 
*Fractiee.. exercise. 10 Luntihood, physical vigour. 

" bafine, i.e. put me off. " Foining, thrusting. 

" CmiteiU yourtelf, i.e. calm youi-self. 



And she is dead, slander'd to death by villains. 
That dare as well answer a man indeed,^^ 
As I dare take a serpent by the tongue; M 
Boys, apes, Jacks,^^ braggarts, milksops ! — 
Leon. Brother Anthony,-^ 

ArU. Hold you content What, man! I 
know them, yea. 
And what they weigh, even to the utmost 

scruple, — 
Scambling,*^ out -facing, fashion - monging^' 

boys. 
That lie, and cog,** and flout,'" deprave,* and 

slander. 
Go anticly,^* show outward hideousness. 
And s)>eak off half a dozen dangerous^ words, 
How they might hurt theii* enemies, if they 

durst; 
And this is alL M 

Jjeon. But, brother Anthony, — 
AiU. Come, 't is no matter: 

Do not you meddle; let me deal in this. 
D. Pedro. Gentlemen l>oth, we will not wjdte** 
your i>atience. 
My heart is sorry for your daughter's death: 
But, on my honour, she was charged with 

nothing 
But what was true, and very full of proof.^ 
J^eon. My lord, my lonl, — 
J). Pedro. I will not hear you. 
Leoii. No? — Come, brother, away. — I will 

be heard. 

Ant. And shall, or some of us will smart for it 

[Kcettnt Leonato and Afitonio. 

D. Pedro. See, see; here comes the man we 

went to seek. 110 

Enter Benedick. 

Claud. Now, signior, what news? 

Bene. GikxI day, my lonl. 

/>. Pedro. Welcome, signior: you are almost 
come to })art almost a fray. 

C^aud. We had like to have had our tw^o 
nosessnapp'd off with two old men without teeth. 



14 A man indeed, i.e. one who is indeed a man. 
i< Jackg. a term uf contempt 
1^ .S>camMni;7= scrambling. 
17 FaiAion-monging, foppish. 
i!> C'tj, cheat = our modem "gammon." 
i» Flout, mock. "^ Deprave, practise detraction. 

31 Aniicly, fantastically. ^ />afi<7«rofM= threatening. 
2» H'alre= rouse. «♦ FuU <^ proof, fully prored. 
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ACT V. SflHM 1. 



i>. Pedro, Leonato and his brother. What 
think'st thou? Had we fought, I doubt ^ we 
should have been too young for them. 

Bene. In a false quarrel there is no true 
yalour. I came to seek you both. 121 

Claud. We have been up and down to seek 
thee; for we are high-proof melancholy, and 
would fain have it beaten away. Wilt thou 
use thy wit? 

Bene. It is in my scabbard: shall I draw it? 

D. Pedro. Dost thou wear thy wit by thy 
side? 

Claud, Never any did so, though very many 
have been beside their wit — I will bid thee 
draw, as we do the minstrels; draw, to plea- 
sure ua 

D. Pedro. As I am an honest man, he looks 
pale. — Art thou sick, or angry? 131 

Claud. What, courage, man ! What though 
care kilPd a cat, thou liast mettle enough in 
thee to kill care. 

Berie. Sir, I shall meet your wit in the 
career,^ an you charge it against me. I pniy 
you choose another subject 

Claud. Nay, then, give him another staff: 
this last was broke cross.^ 

D. Pedro. By this light, he changes more 
and more: I think he be angry indeed. I4i 

Claud. If he be, he knows how to turn his 
girdle.* 

Berie. Shall I speak a word in your ear? 

Claud. God bless me from a challenge ! 

Bene. You are a villain; — I jest not: — I will 
make it good how you dare, with what you 
dare, and when you dare. — Do me right,® or I 
will protest your cowardice. You have kill'd 
a sweet lady, and her death shall fall heavy 
on you. Let me hear from you. i5i 

Claud. Well, I will meet you, so I may have 
gcKxi cheer. 

D. Pedro. What, a feast? a feast? 

Claud, r faith, I thank him; he hath bid 
me to a calfs-head and a capon ;^ the which if 



1 i><m6t = suspect 

« nigh-proof, i.e. in a high degree. 

« In the career, i.e. in tiltlug, as at a tournament 

* Broke erou. i.e. broke athwart or across the oppo- 
nent's body : an expression taken fn>m tilting. 

* To turn hit girdle, i.e. to challenge (us). See note 864. 

* Dome right, te. give me satisfaction. 

f Anda capon, perhaps a pun. i.e. a (fool's) cap on. 
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I do not carve most curiously ,* say my knifes 
naught* — [Shall I not find a woodcock'* too? 

Bene. Sir, your wit ambles well; it goes 
easily. iflo 

B. Pedro. 1 11 tell thee how Beatrice pnis'd 
thy wit the other day. I said, thou hadit a; 
fine wit: *'True," says she, **a fine little one." 
"No," said I, "a great wit:" "Right," ays; 
she, "a great gross one." "Nay," said I, "•; 
good wit:" "Just," said she, "it hurts no- 
body." "Nay," said I, "the gentleman is 
wise:" "Certain," said she, "a wise gentle- 
man."" " Nay," said I, "*he hath the tongues:"^* 
" That I believe," said she, " for he swore a 
thing to me on Monday night, which he for- 
swoi*e on Tuesday morning; there 's a double 
tongue; there's two tongues." Thus did she, 
an hour together, trans-shape^^ thy particular 
virtues: yet at last she concluded with a sigL 
thou wast the prop'rest** man iii Italy. 

Claud. For the wliich she wept heartily, and 
said she car'd not. 

/>. Pedro. Yea, that she did ; but yet, for all 
that, an if she did not hate him deadly ,'' she 
would love him dearly: — the old man's daugh- 
ter told us alL ISO 

Claud. All, all; and, moreover, God siw 
him when he was hid in the gardeiL ] 

IJ. Pedro. But when shall we set the savage 
bull's horns on the sensible Benedick's head i 

Claud. Yea, and text underneath, "Here 
dwells Benedick, the married man"? 

Bene. Fare you well, boy: you know my 
mind. I will leave you now to your gossip- 
like humour: you break jests as braggarts do 
their blades, which, God be thank'd, hurt not 
— My lord, for your many courtesies I thank 
you: I must discontinue your company: your 
brother the bastard is fled from Measina: you 
have among you kill'd a sweet and innocent 
lady. For my Lord Lackbeard there, he and 
I shall meet: and till then peace be with him. 

[EriL 

D. Pedro. He is in earnest 



* CuriouHy, i.e. cleverly. * Naught, good for oothiof 
>o A teoodeoek, i.e. a fool. 

11 A wiite gentleman, used ironically aa we use *'a wto»- 
acre." " He hath the tonguM, te. he it a good UogoiA 
" Trans-ehape, caricature. >« Prop'rtet, handtomMt* 
" Deadly, i.e. mortally. 



ACT V. Seen* 1. 
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ACT V. Soeue 1. 



ClauoL In most profound earnest; and, I '11 
warrant you, for the love of Beatrice. 

/>. Pedro. And hath challenged thee? 200 

Claud. Most sincerely. 

D. Pedro. What a pretty thing man is when 
he goes in his doublet and hose, and leaves off 
hifl wit! 

C2aucL He is then a giant to an ape: but 
then is an ape a doctor^ to such a man. 

D. Pedro. But, soft you, let me be : pluck 
up,* my heart, and be sad I' Did he not say, 
my brother was fled ? 

Enter Dooberrt, Verges, and the Watch, 

with CONRADE afid B0R.VCHIO. 

Dog. Come, you, sir: if justice cannot tame 
you, she shall ne'er weigh more reasons in her 
balance: nay, an you be a cursing hypocrite 
once, you must be look'd to. 

I). Pedro. How now ! two of my brother's 
men bound ! Borachio one 1 2i:> 

Claud. Hearken after* their offence, my 
lorcL 

D. Pedro. Officers, what offence have these 
men done? 

Dog. Marry, sir, they have committed false 
report; moreover, they have spoken untruths; 
secondarily, they are slanders; sixth and lastly, 
they have belied a lady; thirdly, they have 
verified unjust things; and, to conclude, they 
are lying knaves. 

/>. Pedro. First, I ask thee what they have 
done; thirdly, I ask thee what's their offence; 
sixth and lastly, why they are committed; 
and, to conclude, what you lay to their charge. 

ClaiuL Rightly rea^on'd, and in his own 
division;^ and, by my troth, there 's one mean 
ing well suited. 231 

D. Pedro. Who have you offended, masters, 
that you are thus bound to your answer? this 
learned constable is too cunning^ to be under- 
stood: what 's your offence? 

Bora. Sweet prince, let me go no further to 
mine answer: do you hear me, and let this 
count kill me. I have deceived even your 
very eyes: what your wisdoms could not dis- 

> A doctor t i.e. % learned person. 

< Pludc iip=rouM thyielf. * Sad, leiioaB. 

* Hearken a/tet, te. iiMiaire into. 

> DiewMm-trrmogement, order. * Cunning, clever. 



cover, these shallow fools have brought to 
light; who, in the night, overheard me con- 
fessing to this man, how Don John your 
brother incensed^ me to slander the Lady 
Hero; how you were brought into the orchard, 
and saw me court Margaret in Hero's gar- 
ments; how you disgrac'd her, when you 
should marry her: my villany they have upon 
record; which I had rather seal with my death 
tlian re]>eat over to my shame. The lady is 
dead upon mine and my master's false accu- 
sation; and, briefly, I desire nothing but the 
reward of a villain. 251 

D. Pedro. Runs not this speech like iron 

through your blooil ? 
Claud. I have drunk poison whiles he 

utter'd it. 
/>. Petlro. But did my brother set thee on 

to this? 
Dora. Yea, and paid me richly for the 

I)nictice* of it. 
D. Pedro. He is compos'd and fram'd of 
trefichery: — 
And fled he is u]K)n this villany. 

Claud. Sweet Hero I now thy image doth 
api)ear 
In the rare semblance that I lov'd it first 2ro 
Dog. Come, bring away the plaintiffs: by 
this time our sexton hath reformed Signior 
Leonato of the matter: and, masters, do not 
forget to s|)ecify, when time and place shall 
serve, that I am lai .'iss. 

Verg. Here, here comes master Signior 
Leonato, and the sexton too. 

Re-enter Leonato ai\d Antonio, with the 

JSearton. 

Leon. Which is the villain? let me see his 
eyes, 
That, when I note another man like him, 
I may avoid him : which of these is he ? 2T0 
Bora. If you would know your wronger, 

look on me. 
Leon. Art thou the slave tliat with thy 
breath hast kill'd 
Mine innocent child ? 

Bora. Yea, even I alone. 

L€07i. No, not so, villain; thou beliest thyself; 

T Ineewted Instigated. * Praetiee, carrying out. 
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ACT V. Soene 1 



Here stand a pair of honourable men, 
A third is fled, that had a hand in it — 
I thank you, princes, for my daughter's death: 
Record it with your high and worthy deeds; 
'T was bravely done, if you bethink you of it 
Claud. I know not how to pray your patience; 
Yet I must speak. Choose your revenge your- 
self; 281 
Impose me to' what penance your invention 
Can lay upon my sin: yet sinn'd I not 
But in mistaking. 

D. Pedro. By my soul, nor I: 
And yet, to satisfy this good old man, 
I would bend under any heavy weight 
Tliat he '11 enjoin me to. 

Leon, I cannot bid you bid my daughter 
live, — 
That were impossible: but, I pray you both, 
Possess* the people in Messina here 290 

How innocent she died; and if your love 
C'an labour aught in wid invention. 
Hang her tm epitaph upon her tomb. 
And sing it to her bones, — sing it to-night: — 
To-morrow morning come you to my house; 
And since you could not be my son-in-law. 
Be yet my nephew: my brotlier hath a 

daughter. 
Almost the copy of my child that 's dead. 
And she alone is heir to both of us: 
Give her the right you should have giv'n her 
cousin, soo 

And so die« my revenge. 

Claud. O noble sir. 

Your over-kindness doth ^Ting tears from me! 
I do embrace your offer; and dis|x>se 
For henceforth of }K)or Claud io. 

Leon. To-morrow, then, I will expect your 
coming; 
To-night I tiike my leave. — This naughty man 
Shall face to fjice Ihj brought to Margaret, 
Who, I believe, was |mck'(P in all this wrong, 
Hir'd to it by your brother. 

Bora. No, by my soul, she was not; 

Nor knew not what she did when she spoke 
to mo; 310 

But alwavH hath been just* and virtuous 
In any thing tluit I do know by* her. 



^ ImiHi^ me to, if. sentence, or put ine to. 

2 PtHMfM -intorm. » Pack'd, i r. implli-nted. mixed up. 

*Ju*t, !.«•. uprlnht. « /?!/ ot, uhout. 



Do^. Moreover, sir (which indeed is not 
under white and blacky this plaintiff here, the 
offender, did call me ass: I beseech you, kt it 
be remember'd in his punishment [And also, ' 
the watch heard them talk of one Deformed: 
they say he wears a key in his ear, and a lock 
hanging by it; and borrows money in Gods, 
name, — the which he hath us'd* so long and 
never paid, that now men grow hard-hearted, 
and will lend nothing for God's sake: pray you, 
examine him upon that point |] sa 

Leon. I thank thee for thy care and honest 
pains. 

Dog. Your worship speaks like a mcwt 
thankful and reverend youth; and I prai[»e 
God for you. 

Leon. There 's for thy pains. 

Dog. God save the foundation! 

Leon. Go, I discharge thee of thy prisoner, 
and I thank thee. 

Dog. I leave an arrant knave with your 
worship; which I beseech your worship to 
con-ect yourself, for the example of others. 
God keep your worship! I wish your worship 
well; God restore you to health! I humbly 
give you leave to depart; and if a merry 
meeting may be wished, God prohibit it!— 
Come, neighbour. 

[Exeunt Dogberry ^ Verge*^ atid Watck 

Leon. Until to-morrow morning, lords, fare- 
well 

Aiit. Farewell, my lords: we look for you 
to-morrow. 

D. Pedro. We will not fail. 

Claud. To-night I 'II mourn with Hera 
[Exeunt Don Pedro and daudio. 

Leon. Bring you these fellows on. We'll 

talk with Margaret, sw 

How her acquaintance grew with this lewd' 

fellow. [EjieniU. 

Scene II. Another vart of Leonato^t garden, 

EnttT, severally^ Benedick and Margaret. 

Dene. Pray thee, sweet Mistress Mai^garet^ 
deserA-e well at my hands by helping me to 
the 8|)eech of* Beatrice. 

o llath tu'd, i.e. has pnurtiaed. 

■ ijewd. depraved. 

•^ To the ipe€ch (/= to q>eech with. 
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ACT V. Soeue 2. 



JIarg. Will you, then, write me a sonnet in 
praise of my beauty? 

Bene. In so high a style, Margaret, that no 

man living shall come over it;^ for, in most 

comely truth, thou deservest it 

\ ^Marg. To have no man come over me I' 

:- why, shall I always keep below stairs \ lO 

Beine. Thy wit is as quick as the greyhound's 
mouth, — it catches. 

Marg. And vourB as blunt as the fencer's 
' foils, which hit, but hurt not 

Betie, A moHt manly wit, Margaret; it will 
not hurt a woman: and so, I pray thee, call 
Beatrice: I give thee the bucklers.^ 

Marg. Give us the swords; we liave bucklers 
of our owiL 19 

Bene. If you use them, Margaret, you must 
j)ut in the pikes* with a vice;* and they are 
dangerous weapons for maids. ^ 

Marg. Well, I will call Beatrice to you, who, 
I think, hath legs. 

B*.'n€. And therefore will come. 

[Exit Margaret. 

The God of love, [Sinyhifj. 

That sits above, 
And knows mo, and knows inv, 
How pitiful I deserve, — 20 

I mean in singing: but in loving, — Leander 
the g<x)d swimmer, Troilus the first employer 
of panders, and a whole b<x)k full of these 
rjuomiam carpet-mongers,^ whose names yet 
run smoothly in the even road of a blank 
verse, — why, they were never so truly turned 
over and over as my |xM>r self in love. Marry, 
I cannot show it in rhvme; I have tried: I 
«'an find out no rhyme to "latly" but "baby," 
— an innocent rhyme; for "scorn," "horn," — 
a hard rhyme; for "school," "fool," — a biibbl- 
ing rhyme; very ominous endings: no, I wjis 
not l>oni under a rhyming planet, nor I cannot 
woo in festival terms.^ 41 

EiUcr Beatrice. 

Sweet Beatrice, wouldst thou come when I 
called thee? 



Beat. Yea, signior, and depart when you bid 
me. 43 

Be^ie. O, stay but till then! 

Beat. "Then" is spoken; fare you well now: 
and yet, ere I go, let me go with that I came 
for; which is, with knowing what hath pass'd 
between you and Claudio. 

Beiie. QOnly foul words; and thereupon I 
will kisB thee. fio ^ 

Beat. Foul words is but foul wind, and foal . 
wind is but foul breath, and foul breath is; 
noisome; therefore I will de))art unkiss'd. 

Bene. Thou hast frighted the word oat of 
his right sense, so forcible is thy wit But I 
must tell thee plainly,] Claudio undergoes^ my 
challenge; and either I must shortly hear from 
him, or I will sulwcribe® him a cowarti. And, 
I prsty thee now, tell me for which of my bad 
parts didst thou first fall in love with me? 

Beat. For them all together; which main- 
tained so ix)litic a stite of evil, that they will 
not admit any gotnl i)art to intermingle with 
them. But for which of my good parts did 
you first suffer love for me ? 

Bene. Suffer love, — a good epithet! I do 
suffer love indeed, for I love thee against my 
will 

Beat. In spite of your heart, I think; alas, 
poor heart! If you spite it for my sake, I will 
spite it for yours; for I will never love that 
which my friend hates. 72 

Bene. Tliou ami I are too wise to woo 
IKMiceably. 

Beat. It a))pears not in this confession: 
there 's not one wise man among twenty that 
will pndse himself. 

Bene. An old, an old instance,*^ Beatrice, 
that liv'd in the time of good neighbours. If 
a man do not erect in this age his own tomb 
ere he dies, he shall live no longer in monu- 
ment^Hhan the bell rings and the widow weejjs. 

Beat. And how long is that, think you? 

Bene. Question :^2 — why, an hour in clamour, 
and a quarter in rheum :^^ therefore is it most 



» Come over it, i.e. excel It. 
2 Come ot€T me, a play on words -- marry me. 
•J / gir^ thee the buckUrg, ie. I confess ntyself defeated. 
* Piken, a central spike, screwed into the buckler or 
shield. » Vice, screw. 

*> Carpet-monffent, i.e. carpet kiiiKhts. 
~ Fettioal terms, i.e. not in everyday language. 



8 Undergiteit, i.e. is under = has received. 

* Svbmcribe, proclaim in writing. 
!•> Instance, proverbial saying. 

II Live no longer in monument, i.e. his memory shall 
endure no longer. i^ Qri<>«fion = that is the question. 

IS Jiheum, i.e. tears. 
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expedient for the viiee (if Don Worm, hie con- 
Hcieuce, find no imped imeut to the contrary} 
h> be the trumpet of hia own virtues, as I am 
to mjaelf. So much for praising myself, who, 
I myaelf will bear witneaa, U praiseworthy : 
and now tell me, how doth your cousinl si 



Beat. Very ilL 
Betu. And how do youl 
Beat. Veiy ill too. 

Bene. Serve God, love me, and mend. There 
will I leave you too, for here comes oae in 




£nt«r Ursula. 

Cn. MaUam, you must come to your uncle. 
Yonder 'b old coil' at home: it is prov'd my 
Lady Hero hath been falsely accus'd, tlie prince 
aiul Olaudio mightily nbus'il;' ami Don John 
is tlie autlior of all, who ts lied and gone. Will 
you coroi! presently i ' 102 

/Jr-a(. Will yciu go hear this news, signiorl 
Bene. I will live in thy heart, die in thy Up, 
and l)e buried in thy eyes; nnd moreover I will 
go with thee to thy uncles,* [Exeunt. 






Scene III. The MonametU of Leonato—wiAiu 
the Church. 

Enter Dos Pbdro, Claudio, and AttendafU. 
with matte and tapen. 

Claud. Is this the monument' of Leon»tn' 
Atten. It is, my lord. 
Claud. [Readtfrom a *er^l\ 

*' Done to death by Hlanderous tonguM 

Wu tbe Hero thnt here liea: 

Death, in guerdon* of bar imHigs. 

Oivea her tame which na* er diei. 

So the life thnt diad with shaDia 

Ltics in death with gtorioaa fiune." 



t, funilT to 



• OiwrdaB, iccgapn* 
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ACT V. Scene 4. 



ang thou there upon the tomb, 

[Fixifig up the scrolL 
tusing her when I am dumb. — lo 

, music, sound, and sing your solemn hymn. 

Song. 
Pardon, goddess of the night, 
Those that slew thy vii^n knight ;^ 
For the which, with songs of woe, 
Bound about her tomb they go. 
Midnight, assist our moan ; 
Help us to sigh and groan, 

HeaTily, hearily 
Graves, yawn, and yield your dead, 
Till death be uttered, 20 

Heayily, heavily. 

oiidL Now, tmto thy bones good night ! — 

Yearly will I do this rite. 
Who. Good morrow, masters; put your 
feocchei out: 
letrolyeB have prey'd; and look, the gentle 

n the wheels of Poebus, round about 
vpphB the drowsy east with spots of grey. 
ika to you all, and leave us: fare you well. 
amd. Good morrow, masters: each his 
mwtanl way. 

Come, let us hence, and put on other 

30 

ad then to Leonato's we will go. 
dL And Hymen now with luckier issue 
■peed 

lan this for whom we render'd up this woe ! 

[Exevnt. 

ScBNR IV. A hall in Leonato^s house. 

r Leonato, Antonio, Benedick, Bea- 
icE, Margaret, Ursula, Friar Francis, 
(// Hero. 

Fran. Did I not tell you she was innocent? 
?07i. So are the Prince and CHaudio, who 
iiccusM her 

ri- tlie error that you heard delmted: 
Marj^raret was in some fault for this, 
on<,'h ajLrainst her will, as it ap})eai*3 
le true course of all the question.' 
it. Well, I am glad that all things sort* 
so well. 



Virgin knight, i.e. vfrpfin servant. 

Vpon. on the ground of. 

QtifMtion, investigation. * Sort, turn out. 



Bene. And so am I, being else by faith^ en- 
forced 
To call young Claudio to a reckoning for it. 
Leon, Well, daughter, and you gentlewomen 
all, 10 

Withdraw into a chamber by yourselves, 
And when I send for you, come hither mask'd: 
The prince and Claudio promis'd by this hour 
To visit me. — You know your office, brother : 

[Exeunt Ladies. 
You must be father to your brother's daughter, 
And give her to young Claudio. 

Ant. Which I will do with c6nfirm'd* coun- 
tenance. 
Bene. Friar, I must entreat your pains, I 

think. 

F. Fran. To do what, signior? 

Bene. Tobindme,orundome; one of them. — 

Signior Leonato, truth it is, good signior, 21 

Your niece reganls me with an eye of favour. 

Leon. That eye my daughter lent her: 'tis 

most true. 
Bene. And I do with an eye of love requite 

her. 
Leon. The sight whereof I think you had 
from me, 
From Claudio, and the prince: but what's 
your will { 
Bene. Your answer, sir, is enigmatical: 
But, for^ my will, my will is, your good- will 
May stand with ours, this day to be conjoined 
In the state of honourable marriage: — ao 
In which, gooil frifir, I shall desire your help. 
Le<m. My heart is with your liking. 
/'. Fran. And my help. — 

Here comes the prince and Claudio. 

Enter Don Pedro and Claudio, ivith 
Attendants. 

D. Pedro. Good morrow to this fair assembly. 

Leon, (rood morrow, prince; goo<l morn>w, 

Claudio: 

We here attend you. Are you yet^ determin'd 

To-day to marry with my bn)ther'8 (laughter? 

Claud. I'll hold my mind, were she an 

Ethiop. 
Leon. Call her forth, brother; here 's the friar 
ready. [Krit Antonio. 

* By faith, i.e. In ortler to be true to his word. 

* Cdi^rm'd, unmoved. f For, as for. * Tet, still. 
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D. Pedro, Good morrow, Benedick. Why, 
what 's the matter, 40 

That you have such a February face, 
So full of frost, of storm, and cloudiness? 
Claud. I think he thinks upon the savage 
buU.— 
[Tush, fear not, man; we'll tip thy horns 

with gold. 
And all Europa shall rejoice at thee; 
As once Europa did at lusty Jove, 
When he would play the noble beast in love. 
Bene. Bull Jove, sir, had an amiable low; 
And some such strange bull leap'd^ your 

father's cow. 
And got a calf in that same noble feat 50 

Much like to you, for you have just his bleat. 
Claud."^ For this I owe you: here come 
other reckonings. 

Re-etUer Antonio, ictth Hero, Beatrice, and 
the Ladies veiled. 

Which is the lady I nmst seize upon 1 
Ant. This same is she, and I do give you her. 
Claud. Why, then she's mine. — Sweet, let 

me see your face. 
Leon. No, that you shall not, till you take 
her hand 
Before this friar, an<l swear to marry her. 
Claud. Give me your hand before this holy 
friar: 
I am your husband, if you like of me. so 

ffero. And when I liVd, I was your other 
wife: [CnveUinff. 

And when you lov'd, you were my other hus- 
band. 
Claud. Another Hero ! 
Hero. Nothing certainer: 

One Hero died defil'd;' but I do live, 
And surely as I live, I am a maid. 

D. Pedro. The former Hero I Hero that is 

dead! 
Leon. She died, my lord; but whiles her 

slander liv d. 
F. Fran. All this amazement can I qualify;' 
When after that the holy rites are ended, 
I '11 tell you Largely* of fair Hero's death: 
Meantime let wonder seem familiar, 70 

And to the cha])el let us })re8ently. 

» Leap'd, i.e. covered * Defil'd. i.e. by slander. 

' Qualify, moderate. * Largely, at large, fully. 
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Bene. Soft and fair, friar. — Whidi ib Bea- 
trice 1 n 

Beat. [Unveiling] I answer to that name. 
What is your will? 

Be7ie. Do not you love me? 

BecU. Why, no; no more than reason. 

Befie. Why, then your uncle, and the prinw, 
and Claudio have been deceiv'd; they swore 
you did. 

Beat. Do not you love me ? 

Be)ie. Troth, no; no more than rea;^D. 

Beat. Why, then my cousin, Margaret, aiid 
Ursula 
Are much deceiv'd; for they did swear you di^l 

Bene. They swore that you were almost sick 
for me. >o 

Beat. They swore that you were well-uigh 
dead for me. 

Bene. 'TIS no such matter. — Then you do 
not love me? 

Beat. No, truly, but in friendly recompen^ 

Leon. Come, cousin, I 'm sure yoa love tbe 
gentleman. 

Claud. And I '11 be sworn upon t that he 
loves her; 
For here 's a paper, written in his hand, 
A halting sonnet of his own pure hndn, 
Fasliion'd to Beatrice. 

Hero. And here 's another, 

Writinmy cousin's hand, stol'n from her pocket, 
Containing her affection unto Benedick. 90 

Bene. A miracle! here's our own hands 
against our hearts. — Come, I will have thee; 
but, by this light, I take thee for pity. 

Beat. I would not deny you; — but, by this 
good day, I yield upon great persuasion; and 
I>artly to save your life, for I was told yoa 
were in a consumption. 

Bene. Peace ! I will stop your mouth. 

lKis9inff her. 

D. Pedro. How dost thou, Benedick, the 
married man? 100 

Bene. I'll tell thee what, prince; a college 
of wit-crackers cannot flout ^ me out of mj 
humour. Dost thou think I care for a satire 
or an epigram? No: if a man will be beaten 
with brains, he shall wear nothing handsome 
about him. In brief, since I do purpose to 



* Flout, Jaer. 



marry, 1 will tbink Dothing to any purpose 
that the world can say against it' and there- 
fore neve 6out at me for what I have aa d 
figai at t for mnn is a giddy thing and this 
la my con Iuh oa F r thy part, Claud o I 
d d th nk to have beat«n thee but n that 
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thou art like to be my kinaiuiui, live uubniis'd, 
and love my couMin. lis 

Clatui. I had well hop d thou wouklat have 
den ed Beatncv that I m gh have cudgell'd 
thee ou of aing e ife to make thee a 
doub ale wh b out of questioii hou 




wilt be, if my counn do not look exceeding 
narrowly to thee. 

Beite. Come, come, we are frienda.^Let 'a 
have a dance ere we are manied, that we may 
lighten our own hearts and our wives' heels. 
Lton. We'll have dancing afterward. isa 
Bene. First, of my word; therefore ploy, 
musici — Prince, thou art aad; get thee a wife, 
get tbee a wife: there is no staff more rever- 
end than one tipji'd with horn. 






< /n Mat, Inumnch u 






[^ filter a JUeitengtr. 

JfoM. My'lord, your brother John is ta'en 
in flight. 
And brought with armed men back to Ues- 

Bme. Think not on him till to-morrow: III 

devise thee brave punishments for him. — j]. 

Strike up, pipersl [Dance. 

{Exwnt. 

DM vliD Ii imlilUilul to 1)0 Hit*. 
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ACT I. Scene 1. 

1.— The sUge-direction in both Q. and Ff. Is "Enter 
Leonato gouernour qf Metrina, Innooen hi$ wife, Hero 
his dattghter, and Beatrice Am neeee, tcith a meatenger,*' 
This character, called Innogen, the wife of Leonato and 
mother of Hero, ii not again mentioned throughout the 
play, nor is any allusion made to her death. It is impos- 
sible to believe that Shalcespeare would have left the 
mother of Hero among the characters as a mere dummy. 
As has been already noted in the Introduction, scarcely 
any attempt seems to have been made in the Folio to cor- 
rect the mistakes of the Quarto. The fact that the name 
of Innogen (probably a misprint for Imogen) was left, by 
an oversight, in the stage-direction is interesting: as it 
shows that Shakespeare had, at first, the intention of 
introducing this character, but that as he worked out the 
play he found there was no room for her, so he dropped 
her altogether. In this he showed his usual dramatic 
tact; for one cannot conceive how Hero's mother could 
have been introduced in any of the important scenes 
without diminishing their effect: and the nature of the 
story would not permit of her being a very subordinate 
character. 

2. Lines 1. 2: Don Pedro of Arragon comet this night to 
Metnna. — None of the commentators seem to have paid 
any attention to the question as to what is supposed to 
be the historical period of this play. The Kingdom of 
Tlie Two Sicilies, including the Island of Sicily and the 
Kingdom of Naples on the mainland, was first established, 
in 1131, under Roger, the second Count of Sicily, who 
took the title of Roger I., King of The Two Sicilies. In 
1266 Charles I. of Anjou, brother of Louis IX., became 
king of The Two Sicilies. In 1282, in consequence of an 
insurrection known as the Sicilian Vespers, Sicily became 
independent, and the two kingdoms were again separated: 
the house of Aujou retaining that of Naples, while that of 
Sicily went to tlie house of Arragon. This arrangement 
continued till 1435, when Alphonso I., king of Sicily, re- 
united the two crowns. He reigned till 1458, when 
another separation took place, and a bastard prince of 
the house of Arragon, whose name was John, assumed 
the crown of .Sicily; under his successor, the celebrated 
Ferdinand II. of Spain an.l III. of Naples, the husband of 
Isabella, Naples and Sicily were again reunited (in 1501) 
under the crown of Spain; and they continued to be part 
of the Austro-Spanish Empire established by Cliarles V. 
till 1700. Shakespeare did not probably wish to be very 
particular aJ>out the exact historic period of the play; but 
it would certainly seem that the events here supposed to 
take place must have occurred when the island was still 
under the house of Arragon; probably, during some 
time in the first half of the fifteenth century. It is 
worth noting that Shakespeare probably took the name 
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of Don John the Bastard fhnn John of Amgno the Bis- 
tard, who was King of Sicily ttom 1468 to 1479. 



S. Line 8: But few of any SOBT, Oftd wmt <^f 
This line, it will be seen, whether intentfonally or not. is 
in perfect blank verse metre. Sort is a word tiied in sevnsl 
senaea. Here perhaps" rank "ia the best ezplanation we 
can give of it. The word is origimdly derived from the 
Latin 9ortemt the accusative of •on="lot/' ''desttoy." 
(See Merchant of Venice, note 02.) Thence it natvally 
came to mean "condition," "daia," and ao "tiDd." 
"species," "manner." For its me s= « company," see 
&Iida Night's Dream, note 171. Wedgwood compares the 
use of lot in vulgar language. 

4. Lines 16, 17: he hath, indeed, better hetUi'd eqwrtaftoa 
than you mttst expect ofmetoteU you Aotc.— This is one 
of those passages, not a few in this play, in whidi, ss 
Seymour rightly obaervea, sense ia aacrifloed to "the 
charm of a Jingle" (vol L p. 72); if, indeed, the word 
" charm " can be applied to anch an annoying Mck. 

5. Lines 22, 23: joy could not ehow iteelf modett enot^ 

without a BADGE (if frtltom«M.— Compare Macbeth.! 4. 

83-35: 

My plenteous joys. 

Wanton in fulness, seek to bide themselTcs 

In dro{>s of sorrow. 

Warburton, whose notes are rarely much to the poipose, 
has a very ingenious criticism on this paaaage: "(M aD the 
transports of Joy, that which ia attended with tears it 
least offensive ; because, carrying with it ihia mark of 
pain, it allays the envy that uauaUy attenda anotbn't 
happiness** (see Var. Ed. voL vii. p. ^ This explain the 
epithet modett; for the figurative use of badge compare 
Sonnet xliv. 14: "heavy tears, badges of cither's woe." 
Badge originally meant a ring or collar worn as a mark of 
distinction. In Shakespeare's time it waa nmally applied 
to the silver badgee worn by the aervanta of the nobility; 
and, as livery coats were uniformly of a bine ooloor. they 
required some such distinction. Compare Rape ci La- 
crece, line 1054: 

A hiifye of fame to slander's Brery. 

6. Line 30: Signior Montanto.— The reason why Beatrice 
chooses this name for Benedick is, periiapa. becaoae it was 
a term used in the fencing schools. It ia the same as that 
referred to in The Merry Wives, ii. S. 26, 27: " to see thee 
pass thy punto, thy stock, thy rererse, thy diatance. thy 
montdnt; " and in its Spanish form in Ben Jonaon's Every 
Man in his Humour, v. 1: " I would teach theae nineteen 
the special rules, as your punto, your reverao, your stoc- 
cata, your imbroccato, your pasaada, yoor moHtonto* 
O^orks, vol. i. p. 121). Mmtanto, in Spanish, ia a two> 
handed sword, or broadsword, used by fencing mastm. 
The word does not seem to be used in Italian at aH 
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ACT I. Scene 1. 



7. Line 38: at PLEASANT at ever he wu. —For the cue of 
pUtuaut in this mum of "merry " compare Lucrece, Arg. 
8: "In that fleneant humour they all posted to Rome;** 
and Lore's Labour's Lost, It. 1. 181: " By my troth, moat 
pleaeant" It frequently occurs in the titles of plays, 
and of boolcs belonging to the class called " Facetia." 

a Line 39: Be tet up hit Mttf.— It appears to have been 
the custom for fencing masters, when they first settled 
in a town, to tet up their biUt; that is to say, to post up, 
in public places, printed Mlt announcing their address 
and adrertiaing their accomplishments with Tarious 
weapona It is most probable that, in these bills, they 
directly or indirectly challenged anyone who chose to 
come and have a bout with them, either with the broad- 
sword, or cudgels, or foils. In this sense they might be 
called challenges; but these hillt were more of the nature 
of advertisements— what we should term "posters." It 
appears to have been the custom to fix bills of this descrip- 
tion in certain parts of St Paul's Cathedral In Ben 
Jonaon's Every Man out of his Humour, in a scene laid in 
The Middle Aisle of St Paul's (iiL 1) we have: 

5A(/l'. {e»mift£ fonuard.) This is rmre, I luTe stt np n^ bills 
»k h o m di sco v e ry. 

Later on, in the same scene, these hiUt are again referred 
to, some of them being given in full (Works, voL ii. pp. 
91-98>. 

9. Line 40: ehalleng'd Cupid AT THX ruOBT.— There 
seems to be some difficulty as to ascertaining the exact 
meaning of this expression. Steevens in his note (Var. 
£d. voL vii. p. 8) says: " Flight (as Mr. Douce observes 
to me) does not here mean an arrow, but a sort of shoot- 
ing called roving, or shooting at long lengtha." See also 
several references given by Steevens in his note on this 
passage. An Interesting account of roving, or rural 
archery, will be found in The Book of Archery. It would 
appear, however, from the account given there that roving 
waa the highest branch of archery, as it involved shoot- 
ing at objects " barely within the range of his lightest 
JUghtrtha/t " (p. 407> This would evidently involve, on 
the part of the archer, not only perfect practice with his 
bow, as regards what Ascham calls " fair shooting"— that 
is to say, sending the arrow from the bow clean and 
straight -but also the power of Judging distance, which, 
aa everyone knows who has practised rifle shooting, is a 
most difficult thing. Flight was also applied to a certain 
kind of arrow. The Book of Archery (p. 391) says: " Old 
English archers carried into the field a sheaf of twenty- 
four barbed arrows, buckled within their girdlea A por- 
tion of these, about six or eight, were longer, lighter, and 
winged with narrower feathers than the rest With these 
/light shafts, as they are termed, they could do execu- 
tion further than with the remaining heavy sheaf arrowa " 

10. Line 42: chaUeng'd him at the BIRD-BOLT. —This 
waa a short blunt arrow used for killing birds. Douce 
gires representations of these bird-boltt (p. 102). In The 
Book of Archery, plate 16, figure 12, is a more exact re- 
presentation of such a "blunt arrow;" and in figure 8, 
same i^ate, is given " an ornamental case for bird-boltt in 
the time of Qaeen Elizabeth." They were about half the 
length of an ordinary arrow. Such arrows would usually 
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stun a bird, and not inflict such a wound as to injure it 
for the purposes of the table. Those who were adepts al 
the long-bow looked down upon the cross-bow as being 
so much easier a weapon to handle. Douce says (p.l02): 
that fools, "for obvious reasons were only entrusted 
with blunt arrows; hence the proverb A fooVt holt it toon 
thot" This, I think, is decidedly an error, as the pro- 
verb only refers to the fact that a /od generally shoots 
in too great a hurry, and will fire all his arrows and am- 
munition away without producing much effect Theae 
blunt arrows were only used, apparently, for small birds. 
Against wild-fowl and herons they would be of no use. 
In the case of the larger birds the sportsman generally 
employed barbed and double-headed arrowa 

11. Lines 48, 44: / pray you, how many hath he kUTd 
atid eaten in thete irars?— Compare Lilly's £ndimion,iL 2: 

To/. . . . Let me see, be our eneales fatt 

£/t'. Passing fat : and I would not change this life to be a lord; aad 
yourselfe passeth all comparison, for other captaines JitU and deait, 
and there is nothing you Jtt'l/, btttycu also tat*. 

—Works, Tol. i. p. 34. 

Compare also Henry V. ill 7. 99, 100: 

Ram. He longs to eat the English. 
Com. I think he wffl «t/ oi/ A« kiUs. 

12. Line 48: he'll be meet with you.— Steevens says that 
this is a very common expression in the midland counties. 
Halliwell, in his Provincial and Archaic Dictionary, says 
that it is stiU hi use. See Middleton's The Witch, iL 1: 
"Now I'll be meet with 'em" (Works, voL iii. p. 282)1 
Compare also the expression to meet iritA = "to be even 
with," e.g in A Match at Midnight, iii. 1: " I know the old 
man 's gone to meet with an old wench that will meet 
with him " (Dodsley. vol. xiiL p. 82). 

IS. Line 66: ttt^d with all honourable virtuet,— Com- 
pare Borneo and Juliet, iii. 6. 188: 

Stu^d, as they say, witM homomrtMt pmrU. 

Steevens quotes, on the authority of Edwards's MS., from 
Mede's Discourses on Scripture, referring to Adam, " he 
whom Ood had ttuffed with to many eveMtnt quaUtiet** 
(Var. Ed. voL vii. p. lOX 

14. Line 60: InU for the ttuJll7ig,-~wM, we are aU mot' 
toi.— Q. Ft have ttufing well, a punctuation which ren- 
ders the passage nonsense. Theobald first made the alter- 
ation. The passage, however, is so stopped in Davehant's 
Law against Lovers, L 1 (Works, voL v. p. 120, edn. 1870). 
Beatrice breaks off abruptly here, apparently because she 
has used the expression "ttuff*d man" in the line above, 
that being one of the many synonyms of a cuckold: at 
least so Fanner sajrs, in his note, on the strength of a 
passage in Lilly's 3Iydas, v. 1, where Petulus and Licio 
are going through an inventory of Motto's movables: 

/V/. Item, one paife of homes in the bride chamber, on the bed's 
head. 

/.Mo. The beast's head, for Motto U sttt/t in the head, and these 
art among unnaoveable goods. —Works, voL it p. 58. 

I cannot find the expression used, in this sense, anywhere 
else; but if that be the meaning of the phrase here, 
Beatrice would naturally pull herself up, remembering 
that, as Benedick ¥ras not married, he could scarcely be 
a cuckold; and the sense of the commonplace end to her 
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■peech. weU, we are all mortal would be that, as he 
was mortal, he might yet be married. 

15. Line 66: four qf hii FIVE WITS went halting off, and 
now i$ the whole nuin govern' d with on«. —Ck>mpare Son- 
net cxli. 9, 10: 

But my/tv* vils nor my five senses can 
Dissuade one foolish heart from serving thee; 

and Lear, liL 4. 60: " Bless thy fioe wiU!" In the Inter- 
lude of Every Man, which was published in the early part 
of the reign of Henry VIII., we have the five trite among 
the characters: 

Also ye must call to mind 

Your Five IVits as your councillors. 

— Dodsley, voL i. p. ijo. 

1& Line eO:\fhe have wit etumgh to keep him$e{f warm. 

—This is a common proyerbiai expression. Compare 

Taming of Shrew, iL 1. 268, 260: 

/Vr. Am I not wiset 

A'ath. yc%\Aeefyouuarm: 

and Hey wood's Wise-woman of Hogsdon, 11. 1: "You are 
the Wise- woman, are you? and have wit to keepe your aelfe 
warme enough, I warrant you " (Works, vol. v. p. 296X 

17. Lines 60. 70: let him bear U FOR A differbnck be- 
tween hinuelfand hie Aonw. — Ck>mpare Hamlet, iv. 6. 18S: 
"you must wear your rue with a difference" This word 
diffwenu is rather loosely defined In ordinary diction- 
ariea In Sloane-Evans's Grammar of British Heraldry 
(pp. 48-60) will be found a very full account of Heraldic 
Differeneee, which, he says, may be defined as "Extraor- 
dinary Additaments, whereby bearers of the same Coat 
Armour may be distinguished, and their nearness to the 
representative of the family demonstrated." They were 
divided into two classes, ancient and modem. The an. 
cient ones were used to distinguish between tribes and 
nations as well as individual persons, and consisted of 
various "Bordures" which went round the edge of the 
shield; of these there were fourteen different kinds. The 
modem Differeneee came into use about the time of 
Kichard IL, and consisted of nine different signs and 
marks, of which the first was the label, being the badge 
of the eldest son and heir during his father's lifetime. 
The others were the Crescent, ^lullet, Martlet. Annulet. 
Fleur-de-Lis, Ac, which were home by the second, third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, Ac, sons. 

18. Line 78: Be hath every month a new SWORM BROTHER. 
—Compare Richard II. v. 1. 20, 21: 

I am ru'orn drothtr, sweet. 
To ifrim Necessity: 

and I. Henry IV. ii. 4. 7: " I am ewom brother to a leash 
of drawers." When two Icnights became brothers, or 
companions in arms, thoy usually recorded their friend- 
ship or brotherhood with some semi-barI>arous ceremony, 
such as being bled and mixing their blood together. In 
his article on this phrase, Nares says: " Robert de Oily, 
and Roger de I very . are recorded as ncom brothers (fratres 
jurati) in the ex]>edition of the Conqueror to England, 
and they shared the honours bestowed upon either of 
them." They were also called /m(r<« conjurati, and the 
term was sometimes applied to those who were sworn to 
defend the king against his eneniiea 
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19. Line 77: it ever changes %pith the next Uodk.-Tbat 
is, the wooden bloek on which hats are made. The woni 
is still used in this sense. It occurs in Shakespeare bi 
only one other passage, in Lear, iv. & 187 : " this' a good 
block." In other senses Shakespeare uaea the word fre- 
quently. 

20. lines 78, 70: the getUUman isnotut TOCR BOOE&- 
The origin of this phrase seems to be doubtfuL Sooir 
suppose that it is connected with the custom of great 
men keeping books with the names of their retainers aad 
members of their household. Others^ with more proba- 
bility, suppose that it refers to the memomfMhim ftook or 
tables which it was the custom for everyone to cany. 
The allusions to this custom are frequent in Shake^ean 
and other authors, e.g. the well-known peoaage in Hamkt. 

L 6. 107: 

My AtMex.— meet it is I set it down. 

But one would think that these tiMee or memorsnda 
books would be used more for recording events snd 
engagements, or as a commonplace book, than as leoords 
of the names of those with whom the writer of the bmbo- 
randa was familiar, or on good terms. In the i»eaent day 
we generally say that a person is " in one^s ^ood hoots,' 
or " in one's bad books," and this would certainly seen 
to refer to the books or ledger of a tradesman; ihegoed 
books being the pages wliich recorded the good debts, and 
therefore trustworthy debtors; the bad books those in 
which the bad debts were entered. As in Shakespssre's 
time it was not the custom to give credit^ except to those 
persons who were well known, it is very probable thst, 
after all. this phrase may have had. originally, a commer 
cial origin; and that to say a person was tis yew books 
meant merely that he was such a one as you ooald tiust. 
and to whom you would give credit. It may be worth ncn- 
tinning that it seems, to Judge from some books of Shake- 
speare's period which have come down to ns, to have been 
the custom for the owner of a 6oo4r to write or scribble, on 
the title-page and elsewhere, the name of some friend or 
some favourite author; in which custom those who pre- 
fer a far-fetched derivation may, perhaps, find the origin 
of the phrase. Beatrice's answer. "No; an he were, / 
would bum my study," seems to favour some connection 
between the phrase and the books in one's library. 

21. Line 81: young squarer.— Compare Mida Ni^t's 
Dream, note 72. This is the only place where Shakespeare 
uses the substantive="quarreller." For the verb com- 
pare Antony and Cleopatra, iii. 13. 41 : 

Mine honesty and I beKin to sfumre. 

22. Line 05: Enter Don Pedro, Don John, ix.—Q. Yt 
have "John the Bastard." See above, note 2. 

23. Lines 08-102.— This speech of Leonato's is a very 
graceful compliment In confirmation of the suggestion 
made in our Introduction (p. 180) that Shakespeare, while 
writing the prose portions of thi^i play, had Lilly's style 
very much in his mind, compare the following speech in 
LiUy's Endiniion. ii. 1: "End. You know (faire TeUns) 
that the sweet remembrance of your love, is the onely 
companion of my life, and thy presence, my paradise: 
so that I am not alone when nobodie is with mee. aiMl 
in heaven itselfe when thou art with nie" (Works, vol i 
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p. 20X Although there mre no identical phraaet common 
to the two speeches, yet in the style there is considerable 
similarity. 

24. Line 106: V<nt embrace your CUAROB too loiUingly.— 
Johnson says that charge means "burden, incnmbrance" 
(Var. Ed. vol. Tii. p. 15); but Douce explains it "the per- 
son committed to your care." As Don Pedro has alluded 
aboye (line 96) to the probable cost of entertaining him, 
the word charge is, perhaps, used advisedly = " the person 
whom yon will be at the charge of entertaining." The 
royal progresses, in which the sovereign used to indulge 
in Shakespeare's time, no doubt conferred great honour 
upon the persons her majesty visited; but they were also 
a source of considerable expense. 

26. Line 100: You have it /uiZ. —Schmidt explains this 
phrase = " you are the man, you will do it," and compares 
this with the passage in Taming of Shrew, i. 1. 203: " I have 
it full." But surely, there, the meaning is, " I have the 
plan complete;" while here it is no mure nor less than a 
polite form of the vulgar expression Voti have got it hot; 
meaning that Leonato's courteous retort to Benediclc's 
rather impertinent question was a reproof wliich hit him 
fvU in the face. 

S8. Lines 11&-116 : 1/ Signior Leonato he her father^ 
»he would not have his head on her ghoulderg/or all Me»- 
tina, at like him cu $he u.— The meaning of this speech is 
not quite clear, though none of the commentators seem to 
have felt any difficulty about it Perhaps Benediclc means 
to say that Hero would not exchange her young head for 
her father's old and gray-haired one. 

27. Line 126: Courteey itself mutt CONVERT to ditdain. 
—Shakespeare uses convert in the intransitive sense else- 
where, principally in his earlier works, e.g. in Lucrece, 
line 502: "stones dissolv'd to water do convert;" and 
Richard IL v. 1. 66: 

The love of wicked men convent to fear. 

28. Line 131: troubled with a PKRNICIOUS tuitor.-Qrey 
proposed to ntidpertinaciout, a very unnecessary change, 
and a word never used by Shakespeare; while pemiciou* 
is a very favourite word of Shakespeare's. 

29. Line 137: an 't were tueh a face at yourt were.— 
That anachronistic personage, the Old Corrector, omitted 
toere; but his godfather, Mr. Collier, restored it. on the 
ground that it was certainly the language of Shakespeare's 
day. Dyce doubts if the old text is right, and certainly 
the omiMion of xcere would be an improvement 

30. Lines 140. 141: A bird of my TONGUE it better than 
a beatt of yourt.— Seymour suggests that for tongue we 
should read teaching. But Benedick's answer seems to 
show that the text is right. Beatrice probably means by 
a bird o/ my tongue, " a bird that my tongue has taught " 
Benedick's answer would have no meaning if Seymour's 
conjecture were adopted. 

31. Lines 147-149: THIS it the turn of all: Leonato,— 
Signior Claiuiio and Signior Benedick,— my dear friend 
Leonato hath inviUd you all.—Q. reads " That is. " The 
Cambridge edd. punctuate this sentence thus: That m the 
turn of all, leonato. Signior Claudio atui Signior Bene- 
dick, my dear friend Leonato hath invited you all.— They 



have a note (II.) in which they say: "The punctuation 
which we have adopted seems to be the only one which 
will make sense of this passage without altering the text. 
We must suppose that, during the 'skirmish of wit' be- 
tween Benedick and Beatrice, from line 06 to 125, Don 
Pedro and Leonato have been talking apart and making 
arrangements for the visit of the Prince and his friends. " 
We have inserted the necessary stage-direction, in order 
to show that Don Pedro and Leonato are supposed to be 
talking apart during the wordy encounter of Benedick 
and Beatrice. This is consonant with the arrangement 
adopted on the stage; but we have not followed the punc- 
tuation of the Cambridge edd., as Q. Ff. all agree in punc- 
tuating the passage much as in our text The speaker is 
addressing Claudio and Benedick, and he breaks off his 
sentence to call their attention to Leonato. It will be 
noted that he does not include Don John. Hanmer sug- 
gested reading Don John instead of the first Leonato. But 
perhaps Don Pedro deliberately omitted to address Don 
John; for, though reconciled, they were not on very cor- 
dial terms. See below, scene 3. lines 22-24. 

32. Line 171: a professed TYRANT to their tex.—¥or this 
' use of tyrant compare Bfeasure for Measure, ii. 4. 169: 
i " 1 11 prove a tyrant to him." 

33. Line 183: Yea, and a case to put it into.— Benedick 
plays here upon the word case, which does not only mean 
a jewel case, but also "a dress." Compare I. Henry IV. 
i. 2. 201: "I have catet of buckram for the nonce." In 
Nabbes's Co vent Garden, ill. 3: Spruce, alluding to his 
dress, says: " I have this onely ease for my Carkasse: and 
't will not be quite paid for til the next quarter" (Bullen's 
Old Plays, New Series, vol. i. p. 48). 

84. Lines 184, 185: do you play the FLOUTING Jack, to teU 
ut Cupid it a good hare-finder, and Vulcan a rare car- 
penter!—Jack appears always to have been used in a 
contemptuous sense, or, at best, applied to a pert fel- 
low, as Jack-a-dandy. In Merry Wives, ill. 1. 120. and iv. 
5. 83, Sir Hugh Evans uses vlouting-ttog (i.e. flouting-stock) 
= laughing -stock. The latter part of this passage has 
puzzled commentators of old; but perhaps the simple 
explanation is the right one. He means " Do you mean 
to laugh at us by telling us that blind Cupid is a good 
Jlnder of haret, and that Vulcan the clumsy blaclcsmith 
is a good carpenter f" There possibly may be a double 
meaning in harefinder; but if so, it is scarcely worth the 
trouble of deciphering it See Romeo and Juliet, note 06. 

36. Lines 191-104. —Here is a dramatic hint at Benedick's 
concealed liking for Beatrice, which is afterwards so 
cleverly developed into love. 

36. Lines 200-202: Bath not the uforld one man but he will 
wear hit cap with suspicion f— The explanation given in 
our foot-note is probably the right one. Henderson 
quotes a passage from Painter's Palace of Pleasure: " All 
they that we/ire homes be pardoned to weare their cappes 
U]>on their heads" (Var. Ed. vol. vii. p. 10). 

37. Line 204: sigh aioay Sundays. — Warburton says this 
was a proverbial expression; but no other instance of its 
use has been found. Steevens thought it was an allusion 
to the Puritans' Sabbatli. Possibly it may be; but it seems 
more likely that it refers to the wholesome restraint which 
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htubandi enjoy on Sunday; on which day. In Shake- 
■peare's time as in our own. gay young bachelors would 
amuse themselves in spite of ecclesiastical prohibition. 

Sa Lines 217-220: 

Claud. IS this were so, to WERB it UTTKR*D. 
Bene. Like the old tale, my lord : " it it not to, nor 't wot 
not to; but indeed, Ood forbid it thoiUd be to." 

This iMssage, at first sight, is not very intelligible, espe- 
cially the speech of Claudio. Johnson thought there was 
something omitted in the previous dialogue; but,in order to 
make the sense clearer, he suggested that Claudio's speech 
should break off abruptly at were, and that uUer^d should 
belong to Benedick's speech. Steevens explained Claudio's 
speech thus: "if I had really confided such a secret to 
him, yet he would have blabbed it in this manner" (Var. 
Ed. voL vii. p. 20). But surely his words cannot bear 
that meaning. He simply means to make an indirect and 
rather ungracious confession that what Benedick says is 
true. The meaning is: "If this he says were true, so 
would it be told." The toere here can hardly be optative 
—"I would wish it were so told;" for Claudio could not 
have thought Benedick's manner of telling his secret a 
very agreeable one. Benedick replies to this half-sullen 
confession of Claudio's by comparing it with the words 
uttered in some well-known old tale. These words would 
have been almost incomprehensible to us, if it had not 
been that Blakeway was able to recall this identical tale 
as told to him when a child by an old aunt His version 
is probably pretty much the same as that which was 
current in Shakespeare's time. The story belongs to the 
Bluebeard class, and is generally known as the Story of 
Mr. Fox. From the notes to Orimm's Fairy Tales (vol. iL pp. 
164-167. edn. 1864) it would appear that the same story is 
to be found in Danish and Hungarian. It may be compared 
with *'Bloudie Jacke of Shrewsbury" in the Ingoldsby 
Legends, and with the story of Captain Murderer given 
in Dickens' most amusing article, " Nurses' Stories." pub- 
lished in The Uncommercial Traveller. These stories all 
resemble one another in the main point, namely, that the 
hero of them was in the habit of marrying as many young 
ladies as he could get hold of. and of murdering them very 
soon after marriage. Captain Murderer disposed of his vic- 
tims' remains in a pie, which he ate with some ceremony 
and great delectation. Bloudie Jack, iu the old story, 
only kept the toes and fingers of his wives, and gave the 
rest of them to a big dog. Blakeway's story will l>e found 
in the Var. Ed. (vol. vii. pp. 163-165); and it is quoted at 
length by Rolfe. The girl who finds out Mr. Fox is called 
Lady Mary. Like the heroines uf similar stories she con- 
ceals herself under a staircase, and sees Mr. Fox dragging 
a young lady down the staircase, to the balusters of which 
she clings. &f r. Fox cuts off her hand with a gold brace- 
let on it. which falls into the lap of Lady Mary. (In the 
other stories it is the wedding-ring finger, with the ring 
on it, that the murderer cuts off.) She takes the oppor- 
tunity, when Mr. Fox is dining at a house in company 
with her two brothers, to tell the 9tory; saying after each 
incident, It it not to, nor it tra« not »o to Mr. Fox. who, 
as he gets interested, repeats. It it not to, nor it teat not 
to, a}id Ood forbid it thould be to. This would make us 
incline to believe that we should read. So were it not 
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utUred, in Claudio's speech in the line abovA. But, pe^ 
haps, all that Benedick intends by hii aUndoo is to sb| 
that Claudio's half-denial of being in lore was worth do 
more than Mr. Fox's protestation in the old story. 

It may be worth remarking that Barliam, cnriooily 
enough, thought Bloudie Jack to be an original story.i 
(See a letter of his in Life of B. H. Barhmm, roL a pi SB.) 

S9. Lines 221. 222: If my pattion ekange nU tkorHy^ 
Ood forbid it thould be otAerwiM.— This speech is not very 
clear. Claudio probably means: " If a change does net 
come over my feelings, God forbid it should be otherviss 
than that I am in love with her and hope to many her." 

40 Line 239: force qf hit wiZf.— Warburton detected 
here an allusion to the theological definition of heresr. 
which is unlful adherence to heterodox opini<» (Var. 
Ed. vol vii. p. 21)i Schmidt's explanation, though not 
quite so refined, is, perhaps, more probable; that dandio 
uses will here in the sense of "carnal pasaion," "lust' 
There are many *' strokes of wit** in this play wtikh wffl 
not bear inquiring into too curiously. 

41. Lines 242, 243: RKCHSAT wi tded in my forehead.- 
Recheat is from the l>'rench requtU, old French requaU, 
It was sometimes written recftote. It waa the call sounded 
on the hunting-horn, or bugle, to recall the hounds from 
the fox, or other game. There were regular notes for it See 
a note in the Var. Ed. vol. v. p. 21, where Steevens quotes 
a sheet in the British Museum, containing the ancient 
hunting notes of England, from which it would appear 
that there were several kinds of recheat*. It is alluded to 
in the Return from Parnassus (ii. 5): "when you blow the 
death of your fox in the field or oouert, tiien must you 
sound 8. notes, with 3. windea. and redkoai: marin yon 
sir. vpon the same with 8. windes" (Macray's Bepcintk pi 
iL p. 106X 

42. Lines 245, 246: and the FIVB it (Jor the ujhieh I 
may go the finer). — For FINS = conclusion, comi»aie All 's 
Well iv. 4. 35: "stiU the ;lfie'« the crown." This is 
another silly Jingle, with which we may compare Hamkt. 
V. 1. 115: " is this ttkefine of his jinetr 

43. Line 259: If I do, hang me in a bottle like a cat. mnd 
thoot at me.— The reference here is to a cruel practice 
which, according to Douce (quoted in the Var. Ed. voL 
iii. p. 28), though the passage is not in his Illustratkms 
of Shakespeare, 1839X was still kept up at Kelso in Scot- 
land, where it is called "Cat in barrel" A cat was placed 
in a small wooden barrel, or in a basket, and shot at by 
archers. 

41. Line 260: let him be dapped on the thoulder, and 
call'd Adam.—Jfo doubt, in spite of the acrimonious 
note of Ritson in his Remarks Critical, Ac., 1788 (pub- 
lished anonymously), this refers to Adam Bell, the well- 
known outlaw, so famous, in the North of England, with 
his two companions Clym of the Clough and WQliam 



I The purport of the passaf^ is rather doubtful It is not dear 
whether Barham means that he bettered the stanza to be new. or tlic 
story. He alludes to it aigwAn (pp. loa. soi); but, at any rate, he doas 
not seem to hare been aware that It wai rbtuaUy the 
that alluded to here, or that a limflar one existed la other 
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Clondaley. There It a long ballad in Percy's Seliqnes on 
Iblaaabject (Series L book U.) 

46. Line 268: ** In time the mvagt huU d&th bMr tkg ydM." 
—This line is aligliUy misquoted from Kyd's Spanish Tra- 
gedy (Ucenaed 1602X It appears that the line was taken 
from Watson's Ecatompathia, 1682, and occurs in Sonnet 

4B. lines 987, S88 : in tueh ffnat UtUn oi they write, 
"Here ie good horee to Aire."— Tliis shows us that, in 
Shakespeare's time, announcements, on the outside of ale- 
houses and such like places, were written in as primitive a 
fashion as they were in Pompeii, or as they are in some 
of the Tillages of southern Italy nowadays; and that 
printed bills were the exception and not the rule. 

47. Line 274: if Cupid have not tpent all hie quiver in 
VsmcK— Feniee, in Sliakespeare's time, was a modem 
Corinth, the paradise of pleasure-seekers, especially of 
thoae given to the worship of Venus. Writers of the 
Elizabethan age testify to the number and beauty of its 
courtezans, professional and amateur. Borde in his Boke 
to the Introduction to Knowledge (chap, xxiv.) says: 
" whosoeuer y« hath not seeoe the noble citie of Venis, 
he hath not sene y* bewtye and ryches of thys worlde." 

4a Lines 283-286: 

Claud. To the tuition qf Ood: From my houte {if I 

haditX- 
D. Pedro. The tixthqf July: Your loving/riend.Benedidc. 

daudio is ridiculing the old-fashioned mode of terminat- 
ing letters, especially dedicatory ones. Keed quotes from 
Bamaby Qooge in his dedication to the first edition of 
Palingenius, 1560: " And thus eommittyng your Ladiship 
with all yours to the tuidon of the moste roercifull Qod, 
I ende. From Staple Inne at London, the eighte and 
twenty of March " (Var. Ed. voL viL p. 26). Seed says 
that this mode of ending letters had become obsolete in 
Shakespeare's time; but though it might be considered 
affected, it was not obsolete. See Malone's note on same 
paasage {ut iupra, p. 28)i 

40. Lines 288, 280: The body of your diseourte it tome- 
timee OUAKDBD wth/ragmentt.— Guarded means, as ex- 
plained in our ^t-note, "ornamented with some trim- 
ming or border." Compare Merchant of Venice, it 2. 168, 

IM: 

dve hiin a livery 

More guardtd thiui his fellows '. 

But guard* were also used for other ornaments, such as 
embroidery, or "clocks" on hese. See Love's Labour's 
Loet, note 112. 

60. LinM 290, 291: ere you fiout old ends any further, 
examine your eoneeienee: and so I leave you — It is not 
very clear whether Benedick refers to the old way of 
flnisliing letters, which they were laughing at, or whether 
he refers to the quotation from The Spanish Tragedy Oine 
2QS above). It is evident that he affects to Im very solemn 
in his leave-taking, and to resent their laughter at his de- 
nnnciations of marriage. At present he is very serious 
on this subject, having no idea of living to see himself 
rightly called "Benedick the married man." 



51. Line 209: When you vcent onboard on thit ended 
ACTION.— Compare Lucrece, line 1604: 

Onward to Troy with the bhint swains he goes. 
Action here means something more than a single buttle. 
We have explained it in the foot-note = " campaign." 
Schmidt explains it as a " warlike enterprise." Compare 
King John. iL 1. 288: 

Forwearied in this acticu of swift speed ; 

referring to the campaign in which Anglers was taken by 
John, and Arthur was made prisoner. 



62. Line 807: Saying, I lil^d her ere I teent to wart- 



It is evident tliat Claudio is going to say more, something 
to the effect that "now that liking has grown into love." 
^<;. ; Don Pedro, however, interrupts him. This mode of 
punctuating the passage is adopted by Collier, Halliwell, 
and Bolfe. 

63. Line 309: And tire the hearer unth a BOOK oP 
WORDS. — Perhaps there is some reference here to the 
rather tedious Bookt of Word* often provided for masquers 
in their entertainments. (Compare Borneo and Juliet, 
note 46.) It is possible that, when no book was provided, 
the masquers improvised dialogues, which were, perhaps, 
no less tedious than the written words. Certainly nothing 
could well be more so than the Books qf Words to most 
masquea 

61 Line 311: And I will break with her.—Tor a simi- 
lar use of this phrase compare Two Oent. i. 8. 44: "now 
will we break wUh him;" and King John, iv. 2. 227: 

I faintly irvJtt with thee of Arthur's death. 

The expression occurs more than once in this play. Com- 
pare ii. 1. 162; iii. 2. 76. The same phrase is also used 
without an objective = to break faith, in Merry Wives, 

iii. 2. 67: 

I would not trtak -with her for more money. 

66. Line 318: to twist so fine a ST0R7.— Walker suggests 
that story is not the right reading (vol. iii. p. 29). Lett- 
som conjectured string. But surely the expression may 
be compared with the phrase so common in our time " to 
spin a yam;" the idea having been taken from the twist- 
ing together of the threads from off the distaff of a 
spinning-wheel. 

66. Line 317: / would have SALY'd it with a longer trea- 
tise. —For a similar figurative use of salve compare Corio- 

lanus, iii. 2. 70-72: 

you may saft-e so. 

Not what is dangerous present, but the loss 

Of what is past. 

67. Lines 318, 319: 

What need the bridge much broader than thejloodt 
The fairest grant is the necessity. 

Many emendations have been made on the latter some- 
what obscure lUie. Hanmer for grant substituted plea. 
Collier's Old Corrector altered it to ground. The Cam- 
bridge edd. give an anonymous conjecture garanto. Wnr- 
burton explains the passage: "no one can have a better 
reason for granting a request than the necessity of its 
being granted" C^'ar. E<1. vol. vii. p. 27). Mason makes 
^rane=x concession (ut supraX and Steevens explains it 
"The fairest grant is to necessity; ie. necesaitas quod 
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cogit defendit" {ut ntpra). Let us, however, look at the 
whole passage. Don Pedro says: 

What need Che bridge much broader than the flood? 

i.e. "Why need your apologies be so much more ample 
than the case requires?" Then he goes on, "the kindest 
answer I can make to your request is to give what you 
most urgently need the neceAntity, i.e. my influence on your 
behalf;" and he goes on: Look, what icUl eerve is fit, that 
is to say, "What will answer the purpose," or "What 
will gain your object is the best thing to do. " This seems 
a more straightforward and a clearer explanation than 
any of those given above, although it involves an ellipti- 
cal construction. For a similar use of necestity compare 
Winters Tale, i. 2 22: 

Were there uectssity in your request. 

Shakespeare uses it frequently in the sense of " cogency, "* 
"imperative need." The substantive j^ranf does not occur 
very often; it is used = the grant of a request in III. Henry 
VI. iiL 3. 130; 

\o\xx ji^rant, or your denial, shall be mine; 

and again: II. Henry IV. iv. 2. 40: 

With grant of our most just and right desires. 

But if this interpretation of the passage be thought too 
far-fetched, we must suppose that all Don Pedro means 
to say is: "The best excuse for you is that everyone inuet 
be in love some time or other" {the necesnty). But this 
explanation strikes one as not quite satisfactory. Don 
Pedro takes a serious interest in (.'laudio's love affair, and 
is anxious to forward it; he recognizes that he stands in 
need, perhaps, of some recommendation to Leonato, and 
that his. i.e. Don Pedro's, good word would help him 
more than onythiug else. Except for the recent success 
which he had made in the campaign under Don Pedro, it 
may be doubted whether Claudio could have ventured to 
aspire to the hand of the daughter of the governor of 
Messina. 

ACT I. Scene 2. 

63. Line 1: How now, brother! Where is my COUSIN, 
your sont— Cousin was used very loosely in Shakes];>eare'8 
time for any kinsman. For instance, in King John, 
ill 3. 17, Eleanor uses it when addressing her grandson; 
and below, in the same scene, line 71, John uses it. as 
here, for "nephew. ' Niece and nephew were both used 
in a similarly lax manner. See Two Oent. note 91; and 
I. Henry VI. note 135. 

69. Line 4: 1 can tell you stranoe news.—SoQ.; Ff. 
omit strange. 

60. Lines 4, 5: 

NEWS, that you yet dreamt not of. 
Leon. ARE THEY <7ooc{/ 

Shakespeare uses news both as a singular and plural noun. 
See Tempest, v. 1. 220: "What i« the news?" and ii. 1. 180 
of this play: " these ill news," wliere again he uses it in the 
plural 

61. Line 6: As the event stamps them.-^ F. 2, F. 3, 
F. 4; Q. F. 1 have evenU. 

62. Line 9: icaUnng in a /Aidr-PLEACBED alley in my 
ORCHARD.— Shakespeare uses pleached in Henry V. v. 2. 42: 
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" hedges evenpleach'd;" in Antony and Cleopatra, iv. U 
78: "with pUach'd arms; " and in this pUj. Ui. L 7: "iteal 
into the pleached bower." In The Lover's CompUint, 
line 205. we have: 

With twisted metal amorously iimftetuk'd. 

llie verb to pleach, or to pUish— the latter being the more 
usual form— is connected with middle English pUackan 
= to propagate a vine. The old French was pUssier. sod 
the modem French plesser, which Cotgrare renders " To 
plfish . . . plait young branches* one within an other, 
also, to thicken a hedge, or cover a walks, by piatkins: 
These are probably all derived from the Latin pleetert. 
To plash is still used as a term in modem gardening. 

Shakespeare does not ever use orchard in the moJera 
sense of a garden devoted to fruit-trees, as distingni%h«d 
from a flower-garden. The fact is, that, in olden timei. 
a flower-garden and what we call a Utchen-gardoi vcre 
all one. Such gardens may still be seen attached tu 
monasteriea At the Dominican Monastery near Wood- 
chester, in Gloucestershire, there is a very fine specima 
of a thick-pleached alley of Albert trees. Snch alleys, slu! 
are quite out of fashion in modem gardena 

63. Line 10: trere thus MUCH overheard by a man t4 
mine.— Ft. omit much, perhaps rightly, as being unuecei- 
sary, and. on the same ground, the omission of stmngt 
(line 4 above) might be justified. 

61 Line 16: to take the present time fry the top.— Com- 
pare All 's Well. v. 3.39: 

Let s take the instant hjr Ou/omKtrd tof. 

Compare the common expression, "To take time by the 
forelock." For hreakvnih him, see above, note 54. 

66. Line 21: we will hold it as a drtam tiU it apphk 
itself.— Dyce, ^^H plausibly, suggests that we should 
read approve, and compares Coriolanos, iv. S. 9: "yoor 
favour is well approv'd by your tongue," where, he sayt. 
"the Folio has appear'd, but the sense requires appm'd.' 
Schmidt says it is used there adjectively = " apparent" It 
is possible that, after aU. the reading in the text reqair» 
no alteration. The sense may be " We will look upon it 
as a dream till it makes itself visible," itself having the 
force of " the very person." 

66. Lines 24, 25: [Exit Antonio. —Antonio's son. with stme 
Musicians, crosses the stage.— To Antonio's son) Corso, 
you know what you have to do. — It is evident that An- 
tonio is intended to go off the stage at this point, and 
that these words are addressed to somebody else; meet 
probably, as Dyce suggests, to Antonio's son. For eefutin 
see note 58 above. 

There is no stage-direction in the original either for 
Antonio's exit, or for the entry of anybody else. Tb« 
only direction prefixed to the scene in Q. Ff. is Bnter 
Leonato and an old man brother to Leonato, CapeU in- 
serted here the stage-direction. Enter weveral persons. 
bearing things for the Banquet, for which the Cambridge 
edd. substituted Enter Attendants. 

Q. Ff. read cousins. We have followed Dyce in reading 
cousin, as Q. Ff. both have "good cousins" Just bdow, 
line 29. and it is much more probable that Antonio should 
address his nephew than that he should address one o( 
the attendants. 
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ACT I. SCKNE 3. 

67. Liue 1: What the good-year!— Th\% expression, ac- 
cording to some commentators, is equivalent to " a slight 
curse." Good-year is supposed, generally, to be a cor- 
ruption of goujere (Fr.)=tlie venereal disease; and the 
expression would therefore be equivalent to "What the 
pox on itl" Blake way quotes Roper's Life of More: 
** When Sir Thomas More was confined in the Tower, his 
wife visited him. and began reproving him: ' What the good 
yeare, Mr. Moore, I marvell that you will now soe playe 
the foole?' " (Var. Ed. vol. v. p. 20). Halliwell (in his 
Folio Shakespeare) quotes from Holyband's French Little- 
ton, ed. 1609, a passage where the expression is used in 
its literal sense, "God give you a good morrow and a 
good yeare.— Dieu vous doit bon jour et bon an." He also 
gives several similar examples. The same expression. 
What the good year! occurs in three other passages in 
Shakespeare: in Merry Wives, i. 4. 129, where it is spelt 
in F. 1 good-ier; and in 11. Uenry IV. ii. 4. 64, 191, where, 
in the Quarto, it is spelt in the first passage good-yere, 
and in the second gooiieare, and in F. 1 good-yere in both 
passages. In the passage in our text it is spelt good 
yeare. In Lear, v. 3. 24: 

The £^ood-years shall devour them, flesh and fell, 

F. 1 has good yeare* ; Qq. have simply good. It therefore 
renudns doubtful whether we are to consider the word, 
in this passage, as a corruption of goujere, or whether we 
are to consider it as good year. In the three instances 
where this same expression occurs quoted above, Mistress 
Quickly 1 is the speaker on each occasion; and therefore it 
is highly probable that the expression is intended to have 
there its vulgar sense. In the passage in our text Con- 
rade is the speaker ; and, though he is addressing Don 
John, his superior, still, as he does not seem to have 
been a gentleman distinguished by any remarlcable polite- 
new, it is quite possible that he would use the coarser of 
the two expressions. In the passage from Ring Lear 
there cmn be no doubt that good-yeare means the same 
diseaae as the French goujere. 

63. Line 4: There is no meoiure in the occasion that 
breeds IT.— Q. Ff. omit it; added by Theobald. 

68. Lines 11-10.— Don John's sentiments in this speech 
epitomize the principles of a thoroughly selfish man. 
Johnson has a note in which he remarks: "This is one of 
our author's natural touches. An envious and unsocial 
mind, too proud to give pleasure, and too sullen to receive 
it, always endeavours to hide its malignity from the world 
and from itself, under the plainness of simple honesty, or 
the dignity of haughty independence " (Var. Ed. vol. vii. 
p. 9DX 

70. Line 19: claw no man in his humour.— It does not 
appear that Shakespeare uses claw elsewhere in this 
■ente=to flatter, except it be in Love's Labour's Lost, 
where Nathaniel, after complimenting Holofemes on his 
Terses, says (iv. 2. 64-66): " A rare talent," and Dull re- 
marks: "If a talent he & claw, look how he elavs him 
with a taUnt." There it would certainly seem that claw 

I It b doubtful, to say the least, whether the Mistress Quickly of 
the Merry Wives and of Henry IV. are the same person. 



is used in the double sense. Palsgrave has : "I clawe, as 
a man or a beest do the a thyng softely with his nayles, 
Je grattigne, prim. conj. Clawe my backe and I wyll 
daice thy toe; gratigne mon dos et Je te gratigneray ton 
orteyL" Cotgrave has: "To claw gently. Oalloner;" Kod 
under Oalloner, " To stroake, cherish, claw, or clap on the 
backe;" and Minsheu has: "Clawebacke, vide Adulador," 
i.e. a flatterer. 

71. Lines 28, 29: i had rather be a CANKER in a hedge 
than a rose is his ok ACE.— Canker here is supposed to 
mean the dog-rose, the sense in which certainly Shake- 
speare seems sometimes to use it, as in I. Henry IV. 1. 8. 

175, 176: 

To put down Richard, that sweet lovely rose. 

And plant this thorn, this canktr, Bolingbroke. 

There is also the following passage in Middleton's Fair 
Quarrel, iii. 2: 

he held out a rose. 

To draw the yieldinf; sense, which come to hand. 

He shifts and ^ves a cauker. 

—Works, vol. iii. p. 50X. 

It is not very easy to see how CANEER*ro«e came to be 
applied to the dog-rose. In some dialects canker-rose 
means the red poppy, both from its colour and from 
its being a noxious weed in wheat-fields. Grose gives: 
" Canker, a poisonous fungus, resembling a mushroom. 
Olou. Likewise the dog-rose. Devon. Called also the 
canker-rose." One does not see why the dog-rose should 
have so ill a name, as it grows generally in hedges where 
it does no harm. The word canker does not ever seem to 
have borne any sense except that of " a sore," or " a disease 
in trees," or "a fungus." It is possible that the reason 
why this name was given to the dog-rose— of which, by 
the way, there are twenty-three different species in Eng- 
land—is that this shrub is very subject to a disease which 
in Cumberland I have often heard called the canker, and 
which anyone who walks along a country hedgerow may 
notice for himself. In this disease the calyx becomes ab- 
normally developed; and the bud, instead of growing 
into a flower, remains a large green mossy-looking lump 
which produces neither flower nor seed. It would seem 
that this use of the word canker is by no means confined 
to the North. Johnson would read "rose by his grace; •• 
but he first hazarded the conjecture " rose in hisgarden." 
It is evident that Don John refers to Coiirade's speech 
above (line 22), where he reminds him that his brother 
has taken him "newly into his grace." 

72. Line 41: / make all use of it, for 1 use it ONLY.— 
This Steevens explains " I make nothing else my counsel- 
lor " (Var Ed vol. vii. p. SIX But surely it is not neces- 
sary to attach this meaning to the phrase. What Don 
John means is that he makes all use of his discontent, 
because it is the only humour that he ever does use or 
employ. 

78. Line 60: What is he for a fool f —For this phrase 
compare Ram Alley, iv. 1: 

Ladjf Sam. IVkat is he for a man t 

Srrtr.-Man. Nothing for a man, but much for a beast. 

— Dodsley. vol. x. p. 355. 

Shakespeare does not seem to have used this expression 
except in this instance. Compare Ben Jonson's Silent 
Woman, iii. 1: " What is he for a viearJ" (Works, vol 111. 
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p. S07X Oifford in hii note on this pauage lays: "Thli U 
pore German, or, as the anthorixed phrase Menu to be, 
Saxon, in its idiom, and is very common in our old writeri. 
Was ist das fUr eint" Compare also Ben Jonson's Every 
Man out of his Humour, iiL 1 : " What ii he for a creatun$ " 
(Works, vol. ii. p. 105). Though not exactly the same 
expression, we may compare Comedy of Errors, ii. 2. 190: 
" I cross me for a tinner." 

74. Line 64: And who— and wtuh-tchieh way loots het— 
None of the commentators seem to have paid any atten- 
tion to this passage, which is not very intelligible, except 
Walker, who gives four instances from Shirley's plays of 
similar repetition; three being the very same phrase. 
Dyce says that Grant White pronounced the second and 
who to be an accidental repetition. But whether it be an 
accidental repetition or not, there does not seem to be 
any sense In the sentence as commonly punctuated. Don 
John has already asked (line 52), " Who, the most exqui- 
site Claudio?" to which Borachio answers "Even he." 
But there can be no sense in his asking again who Clau- 
dio is. As we have printed the passage, the meaning 
would be that Don John is going to ask And who—and 
who i8 the ladyf when he changes his mind and puts the 
question in another form. It may be that And who and 
i0jko? is a misprint for And how and howf but even then 
there does not seem much sense in it. 

76. Line 58: A very forward MARCH-CHICK.— This is 
usually explained as a chicken hatched in March. Amongst 
poultry farmers it is not usual to set eggs under the hens 
until the spring ; but the earlier they are set, the more 
valuable the chickens are for the market and for laying 
purposes, as the pullets bred early in the year come on 
to lay in the winter months when eggs are scarcest. 

76. Lines 60, 61 : Being entertain'd for a perfumer, at J 
wa$ SMOKINO a musty room.— Steevens says in his note on 
this passage: "The neglect of cleanliness among our an- 
cMtors, rendered such precautions too often necessary" 
(Var. Ed. vol. vii. p. 92), But it is not at all certain that 
the tmoking, or fumigation, of the rooms was necessitated 
by any special want of cleanliness. In a very interesting 
reprint by Dr. Fumivall, Bokes of Nurture and Ker- 
uynge. there is given at pp. 141, 142, in an extract from 
Sir John Harington's Schoole of Saleme, 2nd Part (1624): 
" Take your nieate in the hotte time of Summer in cold 
places, hut in the Winter let there bee a bright fire, and 
take it in hotte places, your parlors or chambers bein^ 
Jlrtt purged and ayred with ntffumigatione, which I 
would not haue you to enter before the suffumigation 
bee plainely extinct, lest you draw the fume by reason 
of the odour." It would seem that the object of these 
fumigatioiiM was to air a room which had not been used 
regularly for some time. 

77. Lines 67-70: That young itartup hath all the glory 
qfmy overthrow: if I can cro»$ him any way, I bleee my- 
self every way.— It does not quite appear what ground 
Don Jolni had, further than his sullen discontented 
nature, fur his hatred of Claudio; or in what particular 
Claudio could l)e said to have caused his overtlirow. It 
looks as if the ground of complaint was very much 
the same as that which lago had against Cassio; and 
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that Claudio, by gaining Don Pedro'a favour, bad beet 
raised over the head of Don John in the army. We sre 
told that Don John had been taken "newly Into kii 
grace" after having *«ftood out againat" hla, ptthaps 
upon this very subject of Clandio's promotioa. Set Coa- 
rade's speech above, lines 22-24. Anyhow, it la dear that 
the reconciliation, however brought about, was not a very 
sincere one. 

ACT n. SCBNB 1. 

7a— The stage-direction at the beginning of this scene 
stands thus in <). and Ff.: " Enter Leanato, kit brother, 
hit wife, Bero hit daughter, and BeeUrice his niset, amd • 
kintman." See above, note L 

79. Lines 4, 6 : / never can tee him but I am heart- 
bum'd an hour <ifter. —This expression, ni<Mre forcfUe tfau 
elegant, well describes the disagreeable aenaatlon knovv 
as heartburn, which arises from an ezoesa of acidity, aad 
causea the food after a meal, when only half digested, to 
rise in the stomach. 

80. Lines 10, 11: the other too like my lady'e eULttt wa. 
evermore tattling.— 'Sone of the commentators apparently 
have noticed that this is, most probably, an allusion to 
some well-known anecdote or " Merry Tale." In answer 
to an inquiry of mine, Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps writes that 
I am " undoubtedly right " in my conjecture, but that he 
cannot give me any clue to the anecdote in qaestion "I 
do not think," he adds, " it could have escaped me had I 
met with the Jest, but so much of the lighter literature 
of the time has unfortunately perished. " 

81. Line 83: i had rather lie in the wooUen.—Thit n- 
pression is usually explained to mean " I had rather Ue 
between blankets," i.e. without sheets; as people, is 
Shakespeare's time, generally slept naked, thia would be 
more disagreeable than in modem timea, when night- 
shirts are universally worn. But there maj also be s 
reference to a totally different matter. It appears that 
it was the custom in England to bury persona in ssooUra 
material; but that the employment of linen material 
gradually increased to such an extent, that an act wss 
passed in the reign of Charles II. (30 Car. II. stat 1. 
cap. 3. sec. 8) providing that no corpse should be buried 
in anything but iPooUen material, or in a coffin lined with 
anything but sheep's wool. This was done to encourage 
the tooollen trade. The act was repealed in 1815 (tt 
Notes and Queries, 4th Series, ix. p. 284). In somechurchet 
a register was kept of persons "Bury'd in WoUen." and 
"Not Bury'd in Wollen" (vt supra, xL 84). 

82. Lines 42, 43: / wiU even take tixpenee in eamett 9f 
the BEAR-HERD, and lead hit apet into kttt.—^. Ff. read 
Berrord; F. 3, F. 4 Bear-herd. Collier, who is followed by 
many modem editors, sltered it, unnecessarily, to beor- 
ward. Bear-herd occurs in Taming of Shrew. Induction, 
ii. 21. also in IL Henry IV. i. 2. 192. In the other pas- 
sages in which the word occurs, II. Henry VI v. l 14P. 
210. the spelHng is hearard. Certainly the spelling there 
seems to warrant the reading of bear-ward, which, though 
not found in Shakespeare, occurs in Elizabethan writen. 
See (as well as regards the superstition that <dd maids, to 
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whom Beatrice ref en, had to lead apei in Mt) TuniDf of 
the Shrev, note 72. 

83. Lines 50, 51: and away to Saint Peter: roR THE hxa- 
TXH8 1— Q. Ft punctuate thni, except that thej have a 
comma after heavens. We have followed Staunton in put- 
ting a note of exclamation after heavem, in order to maik 
more clearly that the expression is an oath which was in 
common use in ShakMpeare's time. We have an example 
of it in Merchant of Venice, ii. S. IS: "for the heavent^ 
rouse up a brave mind." Cotgrave has a curious use of 
this phrase; under Baut he gives " Faire haut te bait, to 
make a stand; also, to tipple, carouse for the heavene." 
XarM says it is merely a corrupted form of '"fore the 
heavens." Schmidt, curiously enough, takes /or here = 
"bound for," "on the way to," while, in the passage 
from Merchant of Venice, he seems to take it as= " for the 
sake of," "for the love of." 

84. UneOi.tiUOod make men qf tome other laetAL than 
earth.— Metal is used here, of course, not in its scientific 
sense, but, figuratively, as the material of which a thing 
is made. Shakespeare is rather fond of using metal in 
this sense. Compare All's Well, i. 1. 141: "That you 
were made of, is metal to make virgins ; " Lear, L L 71: 

Of tbe self-tame mtttU that my sister is. 

86i Une 65: a dod qf unyieord MARL.— This is the only 
passage in which Shakespeare uses this word, either in his 
plays or poema Marl properly means a rich Idnd of 
earth, consisting partly of lime, partly of clay, which has 
been used in agriculture for enriching poorer soil since 
the time of the Bomans; as is evident from a passage in 
Pliny (bk. xviL chap, vi) thus translated by Holland: "The 
Britaines and Frenchmen have devised another meanes 
to manure their ground, by a kind of lime-stone or clay, 
which they call Marga, [Marie] And verily they have a 
great opinion of the same, that it mightily enricheth it 
and maketh it more plentifull This marie is a certaine 
fat of the ground, much like unto the glandulous kernels 
growing in the bodies of beasts, and it is thickned in 
manner of marow or the kemell of fat about it" (pt. L 
p. 505> Chaucer uses marlepit in The Miller's Tale 
(line S40O). Milton uses the word marie in Paradise Lost 
witti what seems to be singular inappropriateness, for the 
soil by the shore of the burning lake (1. 295, 206): 

He walk'd with to support uneasy step* 
Orer tbe burning mart. 

SSl Line TZ: if the prinee he too diportaht.— For >m- 
portant used ass" importunate," compare Comedy of 
&rors, V. 1. 138: " At your important letters;" and Lear, 

Iv 4. 28: 

My mourning and imfcrUinl tears hath pitied. 

87. Line 81:/«fl qf state and ancientry. —Q. F. 1, F. 2, 
have auncientry; F. 8, F. 4, atieientry. These readings 
are worth noting, perhaps, as guides to the pronunciation 
of the word in the time of Shakespeare. Ancient was 
very often pronounced auneient. Ancientry is used in 
one other passage in Shakespeare; in Winter's Tale, iii. 3. 
<S3: "wronging the ancientry ;"* where it means "old 
people." Schmidt explains the meaning of the word in 
the text as " the port and behaviour of old age ; ** but it 
seems rather to mean what may be termed "old-fashioned- 



8& line 82: einque-paee.—TtdM dance is thus alluded to 
by Sir John Davies, st. 07: 

Fivt was the nuaaber of the nmsic'i fiet. 
Which sdB the dance did withyTtw/Mcr meet. 

The einque-paee is only mentioned in one other passage 
in Shakespeare, vix. in Twelfth Night, i. 8. 189. I am In- 
debted to Mr. Julian Marshall for the following informa- 
tion: The QaJUiard consisted of five paces or bars in the 
first strain, and was therefore called a Cinqiu Pace. 
Every Pavan had its Oalliard, a lighter air, made out of 
the former; and the tunes are common in old music- 
books. An instance is given in Grove's Dictionary, voL L 
p. 678. 

88. LiuM 82, 88: falle into the cinque-pace fatter and 
fatter, tUl he sink into hit grave.— Collier altered tink 
into einqve-pace or tink a pace. We cannot see the neces- 
sity for the alteration. Perhaps Collier was thinking of 
a passage in Marston's Insatiate Countess, act iL : 

Thinke of me as of the man 
Whose dancing dayes you sec are not yet done. 
Lett. Yet, you sinke a pact^ sir. 

—Works, vol. iiL p. laj. 

We certainly do not wish to increase the number of verbal 
Jingles in this play, nor is the rhythm of the passage im- 
proved by Collier's alteration. 

90. Line 90: Lady^ ieill you walk about vnth your 
FRIEND?— For this use of the word /ni«iid compare Merry 
Wives, iii. 3. 124, where Mrs. Page, addressing Mrs. Ford, 
says: "if you have a friend here," i.c. a lover; and, as 
applied to one of the other sex. Love's Labour's Lost, 
V. 2. 404, where Biron, addressing Rosaline, Jocularly asks 
her never to "come in vizard to my friend." We may 
compare the French cher ami and chire amie used in a 
somewhat similar sense. See Romeo and Juliet, note 145. 

91. Lines 97, 98: Ood defend the lute should be like the 
CASE I— She means "Ood forbid his face should be as ugly 
as is his mask or vitor I " 

92. Lines 99-101: 

D. Pedro. My vitor it PHILEMON'S ROOF; within the 

houte it Jove. 
Hero. Why, then, your vitor should be THATCH'D. 
D. Pedro. Speak low, if you speak love. 

In line 99 Jove is the reading of Q. ; Ff., by an evident 
mistake, have love. Tlie two latter speechM should 
clearly be printed not as separate lines, but as forming a 
single line corresponding in metre with Don Pedro's 
speech above. The story alluded to is that of Baucis and 
Philemon, which is found in Ovid's Metamorphoses (bk. 
viii lines 626-724). Jupiter and Mercury were wander- 
ing about Phr>'gia, disguised as ordinary mortals, and 
they could find no one to receive them into their house 
but two old peasants, Philemon and his wife Baucis. In 
reward for the kind treatment received in the thatched 
cottage of Philemon, Jupiter saved the old couple from a 
sudden flood, which took place in their neighbourhood, by 
transporting them to an adjacent hill out of reach of 
the waters. Then, having changed their cottage into a 
temple, dedicated to himself, of which at their request 
he msde them the guardians, he granted them, in ac- 
cordance with their request, the privilege of dying at the 
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same moment After death they were metamorphoaed 
into trees. In As You Like It (liL 3. 10. 11) Shakespeare, 
apparently, alludes again to the same story: " know- 
ledge ill-inhabited, —worse than Jove in a thatch' d house I " 
The expression thatched was probably, in both cases, sug- 
gested by Oolding's translation of the line: 

Parva quideni, stipulis et cannA tecta palustri. 

— Ovid MetaiDor|}h. viit. 630. 
The ro^e thereof was thatched all with straw and fennish reede. 

Dyce, in a note on this passage, asks whether Shake- 
speare, in these two lines, does not quote some poem 
which has now perished. The conjecture is a very pro- 
bable one. 

93. Lines 105, 106. —These, and the two next speeches 
of Balthazar, are given by mistake in Q. Ff. to Benedick. 
Theobald was the first to give them rightly to Balthazar. 

94. Line 114: Answer, CLERK.— Referring to Balthazar's 
Ainen above (lines 110, 112). Clerk is used here, and in 
three other passages in Shakespeare, in the sense of the 
"parish clerk," i.e. the person who reads the responses In 
church. See Taming of Shrew, iv. 4. 94; Richard II. iv. 
1. 173; and Sonnet Ixxxv. 6: 

And like unletter'd c/rrJk still cry " Amen." 

The latter passage would seem to militate against the 
most probable origin of the use of clerk in this sense, 
namely, that some scholar among the congregation was 
appointed to say the responses on behalf of all. In the Eng- 
lish Church before the Reformation, as now in the Roman 
Catholic Church, the responses at the mass were said by 
the "server," who was generally a layman; and his suc- 
cessor, in the Protestant Church, was the derk. 

95. Line 120: / know you by the WAQGLINO 0/ your head. 
—This word, which occui*s only here in Shakespeare, is 
found in May's translation of Lucan's Pharsalia, 1627 
(bk. v.): 

Nor that the crow waggling alonj;^ the shore 
Diues downe, and seemes t' anticipate a shoure. 

96. Line 122: to Hl-well. —This expression, which, at first 
sight, seems an awkward one, is really very forcible. Ur- 
sula means, " You could never imitate him vnih such 
cruel, fidelity («o ill well) if you were not the man yourself." 
Steevens compares the expression in The Merchant of 
Venice (i. 2. 63), "a betUr bad habit of frowning." 

97. Line 122: Here 's his DRY HAND UP AND DOWN.— A 
dry hand was always supposed to be a sign of a cold and 
chaste nature, as a inoiat palm was of the contrary. For 
up and down compare our modem expression all the 
world over. 

93 Line 125: At a word. — Schmidt gives as the German 
equivalent to this, kurz und gut. Compare Merry Wives, 
i. 1. 108, 109: "He hath wrong'd me; indeed he hath; 
—at a word, he hatli." 

99. Lines 134. 135: that I had my good loit out of the 
Hundred Merry Tales.— This refers to the earliest Jest- 
book printed in the English language, of which there Is 
extant only one perfect copy, in the library at Oottingen. 
For some time the commentators thought the book re- 
ferred to was either a translation of JjCk Cent NouvelUs 
Nouvelles, or a translation of Boccaccio's Decameron; but 
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at last an imperfect copy of the work was diicovtred bjr 
Professor Cony beare, and this copy was edited by Singer in 
1814, and was included in HazUtt's CoUection of Shake- 
speare Jest Books. 1864. It waa made up of a number oi 
mutilated leaves, and was very defective. It was onee in 
the possession of Bir. Halliwell-Phillipps; bat I do not 
know where it is to be found at present. The Gottingen 
copy, which is dated 1626, has been twice reprinted: ooa in 
1866 by Dr. Hermann Oesterley; and more recently (1887). 
a limited number of copies, reproduced in famJmile bj 
photolithography, and edited by Mr. Cuew Hazlitt, havt 
been published. This is a very handsome edition; and 
as the only reproduction of the unique original, is rtrj 
valuable to lovers of old English literature. It vooKl 
seem that the Oottingen copy, and that discovered by 
Professor Conybeare, belonged to different editions, some 
tales being included in the former which are not found in 
the latter; while three tales, found in the imperfect edi- 
tion, are not found in the perfect edition of 1626l 1b hit 
preface to the edition of 1887 Mr. HazliU suggests that 
the author of the Hundred Merry Tales was John Hey- 
wood, chiefly known by his Book of Epigrams, and by 
some Interludes which were printed by RaateU, who also 
printed the Hundred Merry Tales. Haalitt conjectures 
that Sir Thomas More might have helped John Heywood 
in making this collection. The stories are, many of them, 
very simple, and comparatively few of them coarse Many 
of the Jokes, such as they are, turn upon points con- 
nected with the ritual of the old Church before Protes- 
tantism was established in England; and some of these 
stories might certainly be attributed to Sir Thomas More. 
To all the tales quaint morals are appended. It does 
not appear that either Beatrice or Benedick was indebted 
to this collection ot/acetios for any of their wit 

100. Lines 143-147: otdy his gift is in devising IXFOS- 
SIBLE slanders: none but libertines delight in him; and tkt 
eommendatuni is not in his wit, but in his vUlany; far ki 
both pUases men and angers them, and then they laugk at 
him and beat him.— It must be confessed that this is s 
most pungent description of the licensed slanderer, and 
might seem to anticipate certain forms of joumslten 
developed in modem times. The meaning of the pas- 
sage is quite clear, though some of the commentator! 
have treated it as obscure. In such a person as Bet- 
trice describes none but libertines— thsit is to say. people 
more or less unscrupulous in their moral ccmdnct- 
delight; and it is not the teit of the slanderer so much 
as his ill-nature that pleases them. When that ill-nature. 
as almost invariably happens sooner or later, is turned 
against their own selves, what they formerly found so fall 
of amusement now angers them; and they are the first to 
take summary vengeance on the slanderer. Scarcely a day 
passes but the truth of this description is practically illus- 
trated. The man or woman of the world, who chuckles 
over some malicious and cowardly insult directed against 
an acquainta^^ce, or even against a dear friend, win be 
furious, the v \ - next day, at some attack, perhaps less 
malicious, direc. >d sgainst hinuwlf or herself. 

101. Line 148: 1 Mfould he had BOARDED me.— This 
word, adapted from "he French aborder, seems to have 
meant originally "to >ome close to," '*to accost;" and 
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hence "to board a ship," that Ui, to come alongside a ship 
for the purpose of taking it by force; at least it is the 
only meaning given by Palsgrave. Shakespeare uses the 
word in both senses pretty frequently. Here, as Beatrice 
has compared the company to a fleet, it comes natural 
enough, and it is used, with the same reminiscence of its 
nautical meaning, in Love's Labour's Lost, ii. 1. 218: 

I was MS willing to grapple as he was to board. 

102. Line 160.— The dance here introduced is, in the 
acting version, generally introduced earlier in the scene, 
before line 00, when Don Pedro, Claudio, and the rest 
enter. 

103. Line 160: yoxi are very NEAR my brother IN HIS 
LOVK.— Compare Kichard III. iiL 4. 13: 

Lord Hastings, you and he are near in l<n>t. 

104. Line 170: he it ENAMOUR'D ON Hero.— Enamoured 
la used with the preposition on in II. Henry IV. i. a 102; 
and with upon in 1. Henry IV. v. 2. 70, 71: 

Cousin. I think thou art enamoured 
VpoH his follies. 

It U used with of in Mida Night's Dream. iiL 1. 141 ; 
ir. 1. 82; and J^meo and Juliet, ill 3. 2. 

106. Line 184: Therefore all heartt in love ute their own 
tonffuet.—^me commentators understand let before all, 
making use the imperative. Abbott suggests that it may 
be a subjunctive used optatively. 

106. Line 180: And trutt no agent; FOR beauty it a 
ictteA. — Pope would omit for; but the irregularity of 
metre is not displeasing, and the word for is almost ne- 
cessary. 

107. Line 187: Agaitut tchote eharmt faith meltethinto 
BLUOD.— The meaning is, affaintt (that is, "in the face 
of") ufhote eharmt, faith (i.e. "loyalty") "is dissolved 
into sensual passion." Such is, undoubtedly, the meaning 
of blood here. The imagery is founded upon the super- 
stition that witches, or other persons who practised 
witchcraft, were in the habit of making wax figures of 
those whom they wished either to injure or to influence. 
In the 16th chap, of book xii. of his Discoverie of Witch- 
craft, in the second section, which treats of " A charme 
teaching how to hurt whom you list with images of wax 
Ac.," Reginald Scot says: "To obteine a womans love, an 
image must be made in the houre of Venut, of virgine wax, 
in the name of the beloved, whereupon a character is 
written, & is warmed at a fler, and in dooing therof the 
name of some angell must be mentioned" (Nicholson's 
Reprint, p. 209). It is probable that to some such sup- 
posed practice the reference here is made. 

106. Line 180: Which Imittrutted not FarewellfTBEiat- 
FORK, Hero!— Hen again Pope would get rid of the re- 
dundant syllable by reading then instead of therefore; 
an obvious emendation, which Collier's Old Corrector 
adopted; but there is a considerable pause after the full 
st<tp, so that the extra syllable is not at all unrhythmical, 
and, in fact, helps the speaker to linger on the FaretoeU. 

109. Lines 106-197: to the next WILLOW . . . What 
fathion UfUl you tpear the garland off about your neck, 
like an uturer't chain? or under your arm, like a liett- 
tenant't tearft—¥ot the willow as an emblem of un- 



happy love, see III. Henry VI. note 231 ; and compare 
the well-known and pathetic song of Desdemona (Othello, 
iv. 3). The symbolical use of the vnllow as an emblem 
of grief and mourning must be of very ancient date, as 
we find a reference to it in the beautiful psalm, "By tlie 
rivers of Babylon " (Psalm cxxxvil. 2). 

Uturer't chain refers to the gold chains worn by the 
more wealthy merchants of that day, many of whom were 
bankers, and lent out money at interest. For the wear- 
ing of the tcarf under the arm, see Love's Labour 's Lost, 
note 75. 

110. Line 201: tpoken like an honett drover: to they tell 
buUockt. —There is probably an allusion here to some 
popular sajring. Benedick may mean that Claudio seems 
as ready to get rid of Hero, as a droter is to get rid of his 
restive beasts. 

111. Lines 209, 210: Alat, poor hurt fowl! now will he 
creep into tedget. — This is one of those touches which 
shows how well Shakespeare was acquainted with a 
country life. Every one who has gone wild-fowl shooting 
knows how a wuunded bird will creep into tedget, and 
what a difllcult thing it is to dislodge it 

112. Lines 214, 215: it it the bate, THOUGH bitter, die- 
position of Beatrice that putt the tcorld ifUo herperton, 
and to gicet me out.— Johnson proposed to read: " it is 
the bate, THE bitter," and other emendations have been 
proposed; but both Q. and F. 1 have "though bitter" 
between brackets; and therefore it seems evident that the 
reading of the text is the right one. The meaning, per- 
haps, is that to the bate disposition we generally attribute 
a cringing and sycophantic demeanour, but that Beatrice, 
on the contrary, adds to her batenett the fault of bitter- 
nett. 

113. Line 222: at melancholy at a lodge in a warren.— 
Rabbit warrent were generally in a wild part of the 
country, and the lodge, in which the keeper of the warren 
lived, was a lonely habitation enough. Compare in The 
Man in the Moone Telling Strange Fortunes, 1600, p. 3: 
"By the solitarinesse of the house I Judged it a lodge in 
a forest " (Percy Reprint, 1840). 

114. Line 223: that your grace had got the good-will of 
this young lady.— Some editors alter thit to the, on the 
ground that thit would imply the presence of Hero in the 
scene; but it is possible that Benedick was meant to in- 
dicate, by a gesture in the direction of the room where 
Hero was supposed to be, to whom he referred; or, as the 
entertainment was given at Leonato's, thit may more pro- 
bably mean "the young lady of the house." 

115. Lines 241, 242: // their tinging antwer your tayitig, 
by my faith, you tay honettly.— Thin speech of Benedick's 
is not very clearly expressed. It is an instance of an epi- 
grammatic style of answer obtained at the cost of intel- 
ligibility. What he means to say is, that if the young 
birds, when restored to their owner, had suffered no 
greater injury than being taught to sing, he would believe 
Don Pedro waa speaking the truth ; that is, in saying 
that he made love to Hero, not on his own account, but 
on account of Claudio. 

116 Line 243: The Lady Beatrice hath a quarrtl TO 
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you.— For an instance of tiiii tame conitrnctlon, lee 
Twelfth Night. iiL 4. 247: "I am sore no man hath any 
qwirrel to me." 

117. Line 246: she Misus'D me past the endurance €(f a 
BLOCKI— For this oteof ntifute(i=abuaed, compare Taming 
of Shrew, IL 1. 159, 160: 

with twenty such vile tenns, 
Ai she had studied to misust me so. 

For block, explained by Schmidt to mean " a stupid or in- 
sensible fellow," compare Bichard III. ilL 7. 42: 
What toQgueless iUcJks were they I 

The expression was taken, probably, from the hlodts on 
which hats were made. See above, note 19. 

11& Line 251: duUer than a great tAav.— This is Bene- 
dick's expansion of what Beatrice said. She simply 
called him "a very doll fool." A great thaw might be 
called dull, either because of the fog and dull weather 
which generally accompany it, or because it puts an end 
to all the sports that take place on the ice during a frost 

119. Line 252: huddling jest upon jest, with stteh impos- 
sible CONTETANCE, upoii m€.— All sorts of emendations 
have been proposed for the word impossible here, but 
surely quite unnecessarily. We have had itnpossible used 
above (line 14S) in a somewhat similar sense; and com- 
pare Merry Wives, ill. 6. 161: "I will search imposeible 
places," and Twelfth Night, iU. 2. 76: " such impossibU 
passages of grossness." Impossible here has simply the 
force of "what you would scarcely think possible," The 
exact meaning of conveyance it is more difficult to deter- 
mine. Maloue probably is right in saying that it is used 
in the sense of the sleight of hand of a juggler; and it is 
worth noting that Scot in the 13th book of his Discoverie 
of Witchcraft (chapters xxiv. to xxxi.), in which he treats 
of Jugglery and sleight of hand, constantly uses the verb 
to convey in the technical sense of " to pass;"and the title of 
chap. xxiv. is " Of eonveianee of monie." But it may also 
imply the idea of dishonesty, as well as its simple primi- 
tive sense of the act of transferring anything or convey- 
ing anything. Benedick means to say that Beatrice 
heaped upon him, or flung at him, ridiculous Jests with 
such inconceivable rapidity, and such unfairness at the 
same time, that he felt like a man being shot at with a 
deadly weapon. 

120. Line 254: She speaks poniards, and every word 
stabs.— Compart the well-known line in Hamlet, iiL 2. 414: 

I will jftaA daggers to her, but use none; 

and King John, ii. 1. 463: 

He gives the bastinado with his tongfue. 

For a similar use of the word siaJb compare II. Henry VI. 
iv. 1. 66: 

First let my words stab him, as he hath me. 

121. Lines 256, 257: if her breath were as terrible as 
HER terminations, there were no living near her; she 
would infect to the north «tor.— So Q.; Ff. omit her, which 
probably led Walker to make the curious conjecture 
"her viinatio^is." Benedick purposely uses an extrava- 
gant, and perhaps not a very elegant word. With regard 
to the last sentence Dyce gives a very curious quotation 
(note 23) from the " Protesllaos of Aiiaxandrides (apud 
Athenaeus, book iv. sect. 7). which describes the wedding- 
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feast of Iphicratei on his marriage with the daughter o( 
Kotys, king of Thrace: 

Kanl tV iff*' I*'* 4v«*tya*AM 
•»f*#»^ '4*«VT* P^Xt» »* S(fm»mm 

That purple tapestry Orew'd the market-place; 
And thcBce extended t» tMe ttmrthtm star. 

121 Line 268: the if^enuU At£in good apparsl.— Ibis 
phrase gave rise to a curious note of Warbnxton's; he 
says it was ** a pleaaant allusioii to the cuatom of and«it 
poets and painters, who represent the Furies in rags' 
(Var. Ed. vol. viL p. 45X But. as Steerens pointed out. 
unfortunately Ati ii not one of the Furies, but the God- 
dess of Revenge or Discord. 

123. Lines 265-267: far certainly, tekiU she ie HEES, a 
man nwy live as quiet in heU as in a eoneCtiary.— Tliii 
passage is very vague, and is another instance of the ob- 
scurity which arises from the speaker trying to be over- 
clever. Staunton (in a note on this pasaage) thinla that 
the obscurity may have arisen " from the author having 
first written in hell, and afterwards substituted im s 
sanctuary, without cancelling the former, so that, as ia 
many other cases, both got into the text." The sentenee 
would have been perfectly clear if the autlior had written 
" for certainly a man may live as quiet in hell as hi s 
sanctuary where she is." Perhaps if, instead of hers wt 
were to read there, it would eonrej very much the saase 
meaning; but it may be that the poet adriaedly wrote 
here, meaning here in this world. 

124. Lines 274-276: / wiU fetch you a toothpieker now 
from the furthest inch qf Asia, Ac— Asia waa then tlie 
great land of marvels; the further east the traveller got 
the more wonderful the stories he ventured to telL Africa 
was comparatively little known. It was in Asia that 
nearly all of the extraordinary prodigiea, of which Uaa- 
deville gave an account, were to be found. PresterJ«kn 
was a semi-legendary potentate, to whom coiMtant alhi- 
sion is made in old plays. A somewhat similar feat to 
this one proposed in Jest by Benedick was acoouplislMd 
by Sir Huon of Bordeaux. The task prescribed him vsi 
to "goe to the citie of Babylon to the Admiral Gaa- 
disse," and to bring his "hand full of the hears of hii 
beard, and foure of Ms greatest teeth" (Huon of Boor- 
deaux, ch. 17X 

126. Line 283: / cannot endure XT Lady Tongw.-Si* 
Q.; F. 1 has "eAu Lady Tongue," which F. 2 altered to 
*' this Lady's tongue." 

126. Unes 286-288: he lent U me awhUe; and J get* 
him use for it, —a double luart for hie sinffie on*.— Tliis 
speech of Beatrice is not very intelligible: though none of 
the commentators seem to have thought it required any 
explanation; but I have little doubt she alludes here to 
some game or popular custom; perhaps to one resemblii^ 
Philippine. 

127. Line 805: CIVIL as an ORANGE, and something (/ 
THAT JEALOUS complexion.— So Q.; Ff. read a f or rtst 
As to civil, see Cotgrave, who defines aigre -donee as • 
" civile orange, or orange that is betweene sweet awl 
sower. " Jealous complexion, of course, refers to the fd- 
lowneas which was the colour of Jealousy. See Winter^ 
Tale, ii. 8. 106-108: 
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'mong«t all coloun 
No yeiUm In X lest the suspect, as be docs. 
Her children not licr husband's. 

Steerena qaotet from Nuhe'i Four Letters Confuted, 
1592: ' ' For the order of my life, it ii as civil at an urange " 
(Var. Ed. ToL vii. p. 47): and we have the very same phrase 
in the chap-book "Mother Bunch " (Seprint, p. 2)i Civil 
here no doubt means " bitter," as the rind of the StviUe 
orange is very bitter. Staunton thought that if this sense 
of the word had become at all general. It might explain 
some passages in which it occurs apparently as a misprint 
for cruel, e.g. in Romeo and Juliet (See note 6iof that 
play.) CivU occurs very frequently in act iv. scene 2 of 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Comedy, The Scornful Lady, 
where it seems to mean "respectable" in opposition to 
what we call "Bohemian." 

128. Line 303: J thifik your BLAZON to be (rue.— Accor- 
ding to Mr. Sloane-£vans "Blazon is derived from the 
French Blagonner, Angl.— To lay out, or open. Hence, in 
a secondary meaning. To give an account oj. It has been 
defined, either as a description o( Arms in apt and signifi- 
cant terms; or, a display of the virtues of their bearers" 
(British Heraldry, p. I). The greater part of his work is 
called The Art of Blazon. The meaning here is: " I think 
your description of Claudio to be true; that you have 
' displayed ' him in his right colours in saying that his 
complexion is yellow or Jealous." There may also be a 
reference to the second definition of the word blazon 
given above. 

129. Line 327: it keepe on the windy side qf care. —Bea- 
trice means that it (her heart) keeps to windtoard of care. 
When two sailing boats are racing, it is of course the ob- 
ject of each to get to teindward of the other, because the 
vessel which is on that side gets the first advantage of any 
breexe as it springs up. Of course when there were nothing 
bat sailing shipa, it would be the great object of every 
vesael to get this advantage in an encounter at sea. Tf 
the idea were that care was a ehore which Beatrice's heart 
wiahed to avoid, it would be. as a rule, worse for her to 
be to tcindward, as she would then run the risk of being 
driven on a lee shore. 

130. Line 328: Ull» him in hit ear that he it in HEB 
heart— So Q.; Ff. have "my heart" 

131. Line 880: Chod lord, /or aUianee !—StaLanion ex- 
plains this expression as equivalent to " Heaven send me 
a husband I " Boswell thought it meant "Good Lord, how 
many alliances are forming I Every one is likely to be 
married but me" (Var. Ed. voL viL p. -ibX 

132. Line 331: Thut QOBS every one TO THE WORLD bttt 
f, and J am suN-Bi'RN'D.— It appears that the expression 
JO to the world, which puzzled the early commentators, 
was a popular phrase for " going to be married. " Compare 
All's Well. i. 8. 10-21. where the clown says: "if I may 
have your ladyship's good-will to go to the vorld, Isbel the 
woman and I will do as we may. " Sun-bum'd or tun-burnt 
means simply "homely-looking." Compare Troilus and 
Cressida. i. 3. 282. 293: 

The Grecian danes are suh htmt and not worth 
The splinter of a lance. 

133. Lines 342, 343: / bfewh your grace, pardon me: 1 



vat bom to tpeak all mirth and no matter.— This apology 
of Beatrice's is very graceful, and quite redeems her from 
the imputation of rudeness to which her somewhat free 
utterances might have exposed her. 

134. Line 872: titne goet on erulehet titt love have all hit 
rieM.— Compare Rosalind's speech in As You Like It, iii. 
2. 881-885: *' Marry, he(i.e. Time) trots hard with a young 
maid between the contract of her marriage and the day 
it is solemnised: if the interim be but a se'nnight, Time't 
poet is BO hard that it seems the length of seven year." 

136. Line 377: a time too bri^, too, to have all thingt 
anttcer M T mind.— So Q. ; Ff. omit my. 

136. Lines 861-383: to bnng Signior Benedick and the 
Lady Beatrice into a motintoin o/ affection the otie with 
the otAer— Johnson thought this a strange expression, 
and suggested "to bring . . . into a mootii^ of affec- 
tion; to bring them not to any more mootingt of conten- 
tion, but to a mooting or conversation of love. This 
reading is confirmed by the preposition with; 'a mountain 
with each other,' or 'affection with each other,' cannot 
be used, but *a mooting with each other is proper and 
regular" (Var. Ed. vol. vii. p. 60). But no alteration seems 
necessary. It is one of those exaggerated phrases common 
Miough. It simply means a huge affection, as we might 
say "a heap of love." 

ACrr II. Scene 2. 

137. Line 21: The poiton qf that liet in you TO TEMPER. 
— Shakespeare uses this verb ( => to mix) in connection with 
poisons in three other i)assages: in B^meo and Juliet^ 
iiL 6. 96; Hamlet, v. 2. 339; Cymbeline, v. 6. 260. 

136. Line 24: whote ESTIMATION do you mightily hold 
up.— This word is only used twice by Shakespeare in its 
osnal sense =" the act of estimating." He generally uses 
it in the sense of "that which entitles a person to 
esteem." Compare All 's Well, v. 3. 8, 4: 

As mad fai folly, lack'd the sense to know 

Her estimatioH home. 

And, generally, in the sense of reputation; as in The Two 
Gent of Verona, ii. 4. 65, 66: 

I know the gentleman 
To be of worth and worthy estimation: 

in which sense it is common. 

139. Line 44: hear me call Margaret, Hero; hear Margaret 
term me Boraciiio.— Q. Ff. read "hear Margaret term 
me C^udio" There is nothing to lead one to believe 
that there is a misprint here; but the difficulty is an 
obvious one: and, believing the author to have made a 
slip, we have adopted Theobald's emendation of Bora- 
chio for Claudio after serious consideration. It may 
be remarked that this is not only a question of verbal 
alteration; it is a question of making what is a very im- 
portant incident in the plot— in fact one may almost say 
the main incident on which the play turns— intelligible 
to the audience. Borachio begins by saying: "Tell them 
that you know that Hero loves me;" he says nothing as 
to his being called Claudio by her, nor is there any subse- 
quent mention of this fact in the account given of the 
scene by Borachio. Compare ilL 8. 168-167. Nor does 
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daitdio make any allusion to it when he denouncea Hero 
in the church, iv. 1. 84, 85; nor does Boraehio in his con- 
fesaion, ▼. 1. 23&-251. If Margaret was Intended, while 
personating Hero, to call Boraehio by the name of Clau- 
dio, it could only have been, as Malone suggests (Var. Ed. 
voL viL p. 54), because, in her assumed character, she 
wished to pass off her lover Boraehio as her engaged 
husband Claudio, in case of anyone OTerhearlng her talk. 
But of what possible use could such a deception have 
been? If a man was heard talking with Hero the night 
before her marriage under such suspicious circumstances, 
it could scarcely have made matters much better, if there 
had been anyone by, to hear her call him Claudio, because 
it would have given very serious ground for suspicion that 
she and Claudio had anticipated the marriage ceremony. 
But let us examine the question as to the effect which 
this notable device of Boraehio was to have on Claudio 
and Don Pedro. To see her, as he thought, talking with 
another man, with whom it was evident she was carrying 
on an intrigue, and calling that man daudtb, would have 
given Claudio one of two impressions: either that he was 
so much in her mind that she had called her lover Clau- 
dio by mistake; or that, for some time past, this lover 
had been, as it were, impersonating him: surely such a 
detail in the plot would not have been passed over, either 
by him or by Don Pedro, in total silence. We should cer- 
tainly have expected, if such really had been the case- 
that is to say, if Claudio had heard Boraehio called by the 
name of Ctoudio— that he would have made some remark 
thereon. But though we do not see ttie scene absolutely 
in action, we have no less than three different accounts 
of it in the course of the play; and in none of these accounts 
is there anything to Justify us in the belief that Boraehio 
was called by the name of Claudio. It would appear that 
the whole incident did not occupy much space of time; 
that no attempt was made by Claudio or Don Pedro to 
identify the supposed lover of Hero at the time; and, for 
the dramatic purpose required, it is obvious that it would 
produce a much more violent impression upon Claudio to 
hear Hero use the name of Boraehio than to hear her use 
his own name. 

But there Is another point which requires consideration 
as between Margaret and Boraehio. Is it more probable 
that he would have induced her to take part iu this de- 
ception, if it was arranged that she was to call him Clau- 
dio f I think not; because it would have made her sus- 
pect at once that something wrong was intended. The 
Cambridge edd. suggest, in their note on this passage 
(note xil. vol. ii.), that "the author meant that Bora- 
ehio should persuade her to play, as children say, at being 
Hero and Claudio." There certainly is some probability 
that such might have been the original intention of the 
dramatist. It has been already pointed out that the in- 
cident is not represented, it Is only described; and it is 
quite possible that, in making up the plot in his own 
mind, Shakespeare nilKht have pictured Boraehio as say- 
ing something like this to Margaret: " I want you to put 
on your mistress's clothes and to talk to me to-night out 
of the window; I will call you Hero, and you can call me 
Claudio; and we can fancy that we are engaged to be mar- 
ried." Such a proposal, though not very probable, and 
one for wliich there could be no apparent object, might, 
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from its very childish absurdity, disarm Margaret's sss- 
pidons; but it is at least quite as probable that she wis 
persuaded merely to put on Hero's dreaa oat of womaaly 
vanity, to see how she looked when dressed as her mis- 
treas; and that Boraehio only called her Hero at the 
moment, when he saw that Claudio and the others w«r 
present. On the whole it seems to ns that the leasoas 
for retaining the reading of Q. Ff. inTolre an explacatiaa 
too subtle for an andienoe to graq) at snch a monml If 
the actor were to speak the words hear Margaret term mt 
Claudio without any explanation, nine cat of ten of the 
audience would come to the conclusion that he had mads 
some blundw. 

140. Line 50: teeming TRUTH a/ Hkko's dif{oyai(y.— 
Truth is here used in a somewhat peculiar sense ="trae 
or genuine proof." Ff. have trutkg. Uero't ia the readior 
of Q. Ff., unnecessarily changed to Ker by Capell. 

ACT II. Scene 3. 

141. Lines 17, 18: now will he lie ten nighte awmkt, can- 
ing the faehion qf a new doublet— Ttd% is probably a rs- 
f erence to the well-known wood-cut of the naked £agU^ 
man with a pair of shears in his hand, which flgnres at the 
head of the first chapter of Andrew Borde*s Boke of Know- 
ledge, having under it some verses commencing as fol- 
lows: 

I Am an Engljsh man, and naked I stand h«re 

Musyng in my mynd, what rayment I thai were 
For now I wyll were thjrs and now I wyl were that 
Now I wyl were I cannot tel what 

See Merchant of Venice, note 57. 

142 Line 19: now he u tum'd ORTHOOEApht.— This ii 
the reading of Q. Ff. Bowe altered it to orthogrmpker; 
Capell proposed orthographiet. Many modern edilon 
follow Bowe; but no alteration is neceaaaiy. It is an ii- 
stance of the use of the abstract for the concrete, whick 
is common enough in Shakespeare. Some instamrs of s 
very similar use of this by no means uncommon poeticsl 
license may be given: fttospAemys blasphemer. Tempest, 
V. 1. 218; cAMtt^ys chaste woman. Qymbeline. a S. 14; 
eotin«e<= counsellors. Klch. III. ii 8. 20; enekantmeHt^ 
enchanter, Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 445; ^neotfiitortBenooa- 
terer, Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 8f ; ty^/SDrmetioiis in- 
former. Coriolanus, iv. 0. 5S ; reporte b reporter, Antony 
and Cleopatra, ii 2. 47. Compare Love's Labour's Loit. 
note 29. 

143. Line S5: NOBLE, or not J /or an AKOIL.— Similsr 
puns on the namM of the coins, nobie and angtL sre 
common enough. Compare Richard II. v. 5. 07. 68, sod 
note 822. For the coin angel, see Merchant of Venice, 
note 180. 

144. Line SO: and her hair ahall be qf what colour it 
please God.— Am to the practice of wearing false hsir. 
here alluded to, see Love's Labour 's Lost, note 134; sad 
Merchant of Venice, note 227. 

146. Line 38: Enter Don Pedro. Claudio. and Leonat<v 
followed by Balthazar carryinq a lute.— In the Quarto 
the stage-direction here is: Enter Prince Leonato CfcHJii 
ami mu*ic; and. lower down, line 44, Enter Balthesv 
with inueic. In Ff. the stage-direction is Enter Primtf, 
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Leonato, Claudio, and Jaoke Wilson; the latter being 
the singer who acted Balthazar. It would seem, from the 
atage-direction of the Quarto, that musicians came on 
with Don Pedro and the others; but the unnecessary re- 
petition of vnth music at Balthazar's entrance shows that 
there was some confusion here. From Don Pedro's speech 
(line 46) "well hear that song again," it appears that 
Balthazar has already sung a song. It does not speak of 
any other music being heard; that is to say, if we take 
mtme in lines 39 and 43 to refer to the song as about to 
be sung. Most modem editors put the stage-direction 
mime b«fore Benedick's speech, line 60; the Cambridge 
edd. put air for mutie. It is possible that Balthazar was 
intended to be accompanied in his song by one or more 
musicians on stringed instruments; but it is more pro- 
bable that the accompaniment was intended to be played 
by himaelf, or rather to appear to be so played, being 
really fuoiished by the orchestra; because in Don Pedro's 
speech below (lines 88-89) he asks Balthazar to get them 
"some excellent mxuie" for the next night He would 
scarcely say that if any musicians were present. 

According to Bumey (quoted in Var. Ed. vol. vii. p. 59) 
the name Balthazar was perhaps taken "from the cele- 
brated Baltazarino. called de Beaujoyeux," an Italian vio- 
linist, in great "favour at the court of Henry II. of France 
1577." But we have had the same name in the Merchant 
of Venice and Komeo and Juliet, in both cases as that of 
a servant. 

146. Lines 43, 44: 

the music ended. 
We 'UjU THE KID-POX with a pennyworth. 

This is the reading of both (^ and Ff.. in which kid-fox is 
also hyphened, and the k is very distinct; so that there 
is no doubt that, however unintelligible, we must accept 
thia as the reading of the old copies. The obvious and 
plausible emendation " hid fox" was first made by War- 
burton, and was followed by Dyce without a word of 
C4»n3ment. Steevens also proposed the same reading, 
baaing it on the well-known passage in Hamlet, iv. 2. 82, 
33: "Hide fox, and all after," which seems to refer to 
some popular form of the game of " Hide and Seek," or " I 
spy,** aa it is called In some schools. But, unfortunately, 
no passage has 1>een found, in any writer of the Eliza- 
bethan or ante-Elizabethan period, giving any account 
of such a game, or of the expression hid fox or hide fox. 
With regard to the proposed emendation of " hid fox," it 
may be worth noting that in a song, called The Conceal- 
ment, in the collection entitled The Merry Drollerie(1661), 
there is a refrain: 

Nay. that were • foUy, they<ur \% unholy. 
And yet he hath the i^race to hule. 

— El>sworth's Reprint, pt. ii. p. 15. 

Ritson suggested that "itrul-fox" might mean nothing 
more than "young fox. " But it is impossible to accept 
this suggestion, unless some instance can be brought for- 
ward of so very singular a use of the word kid. Such an 
expression as dogfox may be admissible; but what there 
can be in common between a kid and a young fox it is 
impossible to imagine. Kid, in its well-known slang 
sense of a child, does not appear to have been used In 
Shakespeare's time; nor does the sense of to 4ritf = to 



cheat, which might give a clue to the meaning of "kid- 
fox," appear to have existed at that period. If " hid- 
fox " were the right reading, we should not expect to find 
the words hyphened, unless such an expression was in 
use in the game of Hide and Seek as a regularly recog- 
nized phrase. A more plausible explanation of " kid- 
fox " has been given by supposing that kid here has the 
same meaning as it has in Chaucer, who uses the word 
kid or kidde = "discovered; " but the expression seems 
to have had no such meaning in the literature of Shake- 
speare's time. It is possible that "kid fox" may have 
been in use in the game of " Hide Fox," if there was such 
a game; and that it might have been employed by the 
children, when they di$eocered the hiding-place of the 
fox. It is evident, from the context, that Benedick was 
not successfully hiding (see line aboveX and that the two 
others saw him immediately after their entry, so that 
"iicid-fox," in this last sense, would be appropriate 
enough, quite as appropriate as "Aid fox." 

147. Line 50: J pray thee, sing, and let me woo no more. 
— For iroo, in this sense = "entreat," "urge," compare 
Cymbeline, iii. 6. 09, 70: 

VVere you a woman, youth, 
I should wfi^ hard but be your (^ooni; 

and Othello, iii. S. 293: " Wood me to steal it " 

148. Line 59: Xote notes, forsooth, and NOTHINO!- It 
would appear that nothing was pronounced noting some- 
times. We have it rhyming to doting in Sonnet xx. 10-12: 

Till Nature, as she wrought thee, fell a-doting. 

And by addition me of thee defeated. 

By adding one thing to my purpose nothing. 

Probably it was usually pronounced no-thing in two syl- 
lables; the short pronunciation of the word, in use nowa- 
days, is only a vulgarism, and was then unknown. 

148. Lines 00-62: Is it not strange t?iat sheeps' guts shmtld 
hale souls out of men's bodies t— We are so accustomed to 
talk of catgut in connection with flddle-strings, that the 
word sheeps' guts here seems strange; but it is neverthe- 
less perfectly accurate. I am again indebted to Mr. 
Julian Marshall for the following note on this point: 
" Fiddle-strings were never made from the intestines of 
cats, always from those of sheep or goats, preferably the 
former; but the l>est are made from the guts of lambs at 
a certain period of their development. September being 
about the time when the string-making trade is most ac- 
tive. The best strings are made at Rome, or in Italy; next, 
in France; last, in England. The reason is supposed to be 
that In Italy the manufacture is carried on in the open 
air, which Is not done here, nor in France, I think." The 
derivation of catgut Is very uncertain, the only one given 
in any dictionary that I can find Is in Worcester, on the 
authority of Notes and Queries (no reference given), 
namely, that It is a corruption of gut-cord; l)ut is it not 
more probably a corruption of kit-out, from kit, a small 
fiddle? 

150. Line 71: Hey nonny, nonny. — Thin refrain, like 
many refrains to songs, has no meaning. It occurs in a 
song called "The Shepheards lamentation for the losse 
of his Love" in the collection entitled The Choice Drol- 
lery, 1656, every verse of which ends with Hy nonny 
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notmy no (Sbsworth'e Reprint, pp. 65-67). Compare 
Ophelia'! song in Hamlet, iv. 6. 166: 

and a somewhat similar refrain in As Ton Like It^ in the 
Second Page's song, ▼. iii. 18: 

With a hty, sad a ho, and a htj nonhtc. 

There seems to be a reference to this song in Beaumont 
and Fletcher's Scornful Lady, iii. 2, where the Captain 
says to the Steward, "Be blithe and bonny Steward." 

161. Line 84: / Aad at lie/ have heard the night-raven. 
—Compare III. Henry VI. note 333. Harting says (p. 102) 
that Goldsmith, in his Animated Nature, calls the bittern 
the night-raven, and speaiu thus of it from liis personal 
experience: "I remember, in the place where I was a 
boy, with what terror the bird's note affected the whole 
Tillage; they considered it as the presage of tome sad 
event, and generally found, or made one to succeed it If 
any person In the neighbourhood died, they supposed it 
could not be otherwise, for the night-raven had foretold 
it; but if nobody happened to die, the death of a cow or 
a sheep gave completion to the prophecy." 

162. Line 96: 8talk on, ttalk on; the /owl «tte.— This is 
an allusion to the use of the painted figure of a horse or 
bull for stalking wild-fowl and other game. In a Cava* 
lier's Note Boole, by William Bliindell, written at the 
latter end of the seventeenth century (edited by the Rev. 
T. E. Gibson, 1880), is given an interesting description of 
this device: "The use of atalking-horeee is great and 
notably advantageous in some parts. Horses are easily 
taught Some do use to have a painted horse carried 
upon a frame. But, doubtless, a bust is more easy and 
not less useful. I know some to have stalked so near to 
partridges that the birds have pecked at the horses' legs. 
Let your painted horse or cow have one side of a different 
colour to the other" (pp. 106, 107). 

153. Line 107: it is past the INFINITB o/eAoti^At.— War- 
burton made a great difficulty over this passage, and 
wanted to substitute definite for infinite; but the mean- 
ing is very simple. Speaking, intentionally, in an exag- 
gerated style Leonato means to say that Beatrice's affec- 
tion is so violent, that it is past the power of thought to 
conceive the depth or vehemence of her love. Infinite is 
UBed = infinity in two other passages in Shakespeare; in 
Two Gent of Verona, ii. 7. 70: " instauces of infinite of 
love;' and Troilus and Cressida, ii. 2. 29: "the past-pro- 
portion of his infinite." 

164. Line 114: She tnll sit yoUf—you heard my daughter 
tell you Aotc.— Leonato breaks off abruptly after sit you. 
He is probably going to say, " She will sit you ever so 
long, writing letters to Benedick." Compare what he says 
below, lines 137, 138: " ttiere wUl she sit in her smock till 
she have writ a sheet of paper." 

166. Line 146: she tore the letter into a tfiouMind HALF- 
PENCE. —Theobald thought that this only meant "pieces 
of the same bigness. " Compare As You Like It, iii. 2. 
372: "they were all like one another as ha{f-penee are." 
Hal/pence in Elizabeth's time were of silver, and a very 
small coin, smaller (according to Rolfe) than an Ameri- 
can half-dime. Silver pennies are still issued once a year, 
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on Maundy Thursday. Copper eoloa were no* regulmit 
issued in Sns^d till 1672; though they were eoined flat 
in 1609, and more numeronalj in 1066. In Irelaad thej 
were iasaed as early as 1839; in Scotland, 1406; in Tnaat, 
1630. The silver pennies were originally atunped with a 
cross. 10 that they could be broken into helf or qoazter 
piecea 

166. Lines 163, 164: teart her hair, proyt, CUBSS;- 
"0 sxoeet Benedick! Qod give me patience .'"—CoVbefi 
MS. substituted for curses, cries, (^rtalnly curses seeos 
rather out of place here. Grant White and Hudaon both 
adopt Collier's emendation. Halllwell soggeets that pe- 
haps Shakespeare wrote ctarses, prays. It is scareetj 
necessary to alter the text here. In both Q. and fl there 
is only a comma after curses; but by putting a break tiie 
sense becomes quite clear. The speaker ia evidently pre* 
tending to quote Beatrice's own worda, and imitatliv her 
manner; and his action supplies, aa it were, the plaee <tf 
the words and then she cries, or some such expression 

167. Line 177: / would have SAJTF'd aii other reaptds. 
—This verb is the same as dq^sdo off. Shakeapeare uses 
this form again in Lover's Complaint, 297: 

There my white stole of chastity I daJT^t- 
It occurs again in this play, v. 1. 78: " Canst thou so d^ 
me?" \.e. put me off; and in L Henry IV. iv. l. 96: 

that dc^ff''^ the world aside. 
And bid it pass. 

It probably was either a later or a provincial form of da§, 
as, in two or three of the places in which it occurs, F. 2 
alters it to d/off; e.g. in Antony and Cleopatra, iv. 4. IS. sad 
Othello, iv. 2. 176. The word dag^ " a fool" is used by 
Chaucer. DaffyrouXd seem also to mean to cheat, sad 
the notm daf ia used for a coward. 

168. Line 189: a CONTBVPTIBLB spirit,— Tbits Is the onlj 
instance of the use of this word ^''aoorafnl,'* *'disdsto- 
fuL " It does not occur again in Shakespeare exeept in I 
Henry VI. L 2. 76: 

To shine on my ettUemftiU* estate ; 

where he uses it in its ordinary aenae oi "despicsble," 
"mean." In IL Henry VI. L & 86, and John iL L S8ibe 
uses contemptuous in the sense flrat given » "diadainfoL'^ 
Steevens quotes from Darius, a tragedy by Lord SterliDe. 
1603: "in a proud and contemptibiU manner,** where efM>- 
temj^ible "certainly means contemptuons;" and from 
Drayton's 24th Song of his Polyolbion, where the fsme^ 
refers to a hermit who 

The mad tumultuous world coHtrm^tiNy forsook. 
And to his quiet ceO by Crowland him betook. 

— Var. Ed. roL T«. pp. «^ 6; 

169. Line 195: And I take him to he tviiianl.— Tbii line 
is given by Q. to Claudio. We follow Fl in giving it to 
Leonato. 

160. Lhie 208: let her WIAR it OUT with good cetmsA- 
This is a very forcible expreasion, the meaning beiag "^^ 
her efface gradually," ic. conquer "her passion solely^ 
good counsel," that is, by wise reflection. There ii do 
precisely similar use of wear out in Shakeapeare Ferlispi 
we may compare Cymbeline, i. 4. 68: "this gentkBOsai 
opinion by this toom out." 
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161. Line 214: to tee how muck he it untcorthy to good 
a Uu^.—So il; Ft read "unworthy to have to good a 
lady." But to hate is unneceHary. 

168. Line 241: 'tis to, J cannot reprove if.— Compare 
Venui and Adonis, 787: *' that I cannot reprove;" and IL 
Henry VI. ilL 1. 40: 

Xf/rott my allegation, if you can ; 

the only two other instances in which Shalcespeare uses 
the word in this sense =" to disprove." 

163. line 258.— The change in Benedick's manner 
towards Beatrice is very marked; so marked, in fact, that 
it seems strange that she does not i>erceive it Benedick 
finds it easier to drop his satire tlian Beatrice. It is a 
touch wliich shows how well Shakespeare knew human 
nature, that when they meet in the church scene (iv. 1), 
although Beatrice "has taken the infection." and the oc- 
casion is still such a serious one, she cannot entirely drop 
her bantering manner. 

164. line 272: \f I do not love her, I am a Jew. —Cora- 
pare L Henry IV. ii 4. Idd: "or I am a Jeio else, an 
Ebrew Jew." 

ACT III. SCENK 1. 

166. Line 3: Proposing with the prince and Claudio.— 
This use of propote in the sense of "to converse" comes 
from the French propoe, which is used for "talk," 
"speech; ' though the verb proposer never seems to be 
used in the sense of causer =Ui converse. This is the only 
passage in which Shakespeare uses the verb propote in 
this sense. In the three other instances in which it is 
used by him, vis. hi III. Henry VI. v. 5. 20; Othello, 1. 1. 
25; and in the well-known passage in Hamlet, i. 5. 162: 

Provost the oath, my lord. 

the word is used in its proper sense of " to lay before," 

" to set forth;" as we now say when a person proposes a 

toast. There is one passage from Othello where Shake- 

spieare uses this verb in a somewhat similar sense, though 

there it has more of a technical meaning than here, where 

iago, speaking of Cassio, says: 

Wherda the tof;e<i consuls can fropose 

At inafcterly as he. — i. i as. 26. 

The meaning is that Cassio knew nothing practically al>out 
military tactics; and the word, perhaps, might be para- 
phrased as="to explain theories or problems." Below, 
line 12, according to the reading of the Quarto, we have 
the xiOMnpr<tpo*e used in the same sense of "conversation;" 
Ff. retul purpose. 

166. Line 4: Whisper her ear, and tell her.— For this 
use of the verb whisper compare All 's Well, ii. 3. 75: 

The blushes in my cheeks tlius whis/tr me ; 

and Winter's Tale. i. 2. 437: 

Your followers I will whisper to the business. 

167. Line 8: Where HOlfETSrCKLES, ripen'd by th^ nun. 
—On the question of the identity of the honeysuckle und 
woodbine compare below, line 30: 

Is couched in the "woodbine coverture : 

and see Mids. Xight's Dream, note 223. 

16& Line 12: To listen our propose. This is thy ojHes. 
VOL. IV. 



—80 Q.; F. 1 reads purpose, and F. 2, F. 3, F. 4 read " To 
listen to our purpose." There* is no instance of Shake- 
speare using the verb purpose with the accent on the last 
syllable; and the reading of Q. here is probably the right 
one. Compare note 165 above. 

169. Lines 24, 25: 

For look where Beatrice, like a lapwing, runs 
Close by the ground, to hear our coi\ferenu. 

See Comedy of Errors, note 101. This refers to tlie habit 
of the female green plover 1 {Vanellus cristatus), called 
lapwing "from its peculiar mode of flight,— a slow flap- 
ping of its long wings, and Peewit from its cry which the 
sound of the word preweet closely resembles" (Yarrell, 
vol. ii. p. 41b>. When disturbed on its nest the female 
bird runs close to the ground a short distance without 
uttering any cry, while the male bird keeps fllying round 
the intruder, uttering its peculiar cry very rapidly and 
loudly, and tr>'ing, by every means, to draw him in a con- 
trary direction from the nest The lapwing is again 
alluded tu by Shakespeare in Measure for Measure, i. 4. 

32, 33: 

With maids to seem the litpwing and to Jest. 

Tont^e far from heart ; 

in Comedy of Errors, iv. 2. 27: 

Far from her nest the laf-wittg cries away; 

and in Hamlet, v. 2. 193, im : " This lapwing rims away wlUi 
the shell on his head." The latter passage refers, huw- 
cver, to quite a different matter in connection with this 
bird's history, namely, that their young run almost as 
soon as hatched. Harting remarks (p. 222) that it is rather 
curious that Shakespeare has not alluded to this bird 
under its popular name of Peewit, and that he never 
refers to it by the name of wype, a name for Uiis bird 
which is frequently used in old household books and In 
privy-purse expenses. In a note Harting gives the modem 
Swedish name of the bird as wipa. The Promptorium 
Parvulorum gives the name of the bird in Latin as Upupa. 
Singular enough, in Kussell's Boko of Nurture (1460-70) 
the Plover is never called anjrthing else but the Plover (.r 
Lapwing (Fumivall's Reprint, p. 27); but in the Collec- 
tanea Curiosa (1781), in "The Charges of my Lord of 
Leiyster" (chancellor of the University of Oxford] "his 
dinner the v>> day of Sei)teml)er 1570," we And as one of 
the items "For iij Pewetes, to (loodman Cortyse of 
Staddome, xs." (vol ii. p. 7). Tliis would seem to slum- 
that they were not always to be ))ought as cheap as they 
are now, but were rather an expensive delicacy. 

170. Lines 35, 86: 

/ know her spirits are as coy aiu2 wild 

As HAG0ARD8 of the rock. 
There seems to be some considerable incertitude as to the 
exact meaning of the word haggard. According to some 
authorities haggard would seem to be a distinct species of 
hawk. Turberville in his Book of Falconry, 1575, says Uiat 
" the haggard doth come from foreign parts a stranger and 
a passenger;" and Shuon Latham (I'alconry in two Books, 
1015-18) snys, si)eakingof the haggard, "that tlie tassel 
gentle her natural and chiefest companion, dares not 



I Yarrell only i^ives the Grten P.'<fver as a synonym for the (ro/iiVn 
Plover {ClvAradrius fluviitlis), 
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come near that coast where she useth, nor sit by the place 
where she standeth" (Var. Ed. vol. vil. p. 71). Drake 
(vol. i. p. 270) says: "A ha'j;jaid is a species of hawk wild 
and difficult to be reclaimed, and which, if not well 
trained, flies indiscriminately at every bird." I cannot 
find any mention of this term in Oervase Markham's "Hie 
Oentlemans Academie, or, The Booke of 8. Albons," 1 1596. 
In his reprint of the "Booke for Kepingeof Sparhawkes" 
(about 1575) Harting in the Glossary (tub " Eyess") quotes 
D'Arcussia in his " Fauconnerie," 1605, who, among the 
five different names assigned to hawks, gives "(5) Agar 
(mot H^breu qui signifie, estranger), if she has once 
moulted." He atlds " hence our word Haggard applied 
to a wild -caught old hawk" (p. 42). Under Haggard, how- 
ever, he gives "adj. living in a hedge (hag); hence wild. 
Technically a hawk that has lieen caught after assuming 
its adult plumage" (p. 43). In his Ornithology of Shake- 
speare he thus explains this word: "By 'haggard' is 
meant a wild-caught and unreclaimed mature hawk, as 
distinguished from an ' eyess,' or nestling; that is, a young 
hawk taken from tlie 'eyrie" or nest" (p. 57). It must be 
confessed that we have a choice of derivations, if not of 
meanings, for the word. Shakespeare uses the term hag- 
gard twice In Taming of the Shrew, iv. 1. 106: 

Another way I have to man my ha£x<**'^i 

again, iv. 2. 38, 39: 

wliich hath as long lov'd me 

As I have lov'd this proud disdainful ha^'^tirt/; 

In Twelfth Night, ill. 1. 71, 72: 

And. like the ha^-^ard. check at every feather 
That comes before his eye. 

It is pretty certain, from the last quotation, that the sense 
in which Shakespeare uses the word is that of "an un- 
trained hawk," and not of any particular species. (Com- 
pare a passage in Beaumont and Fletcher's Scornful Lady, 
T. 3, in a speech of the Elder Loveless.) The first quota- 
tion from the Taming of the Shrew confirms this; in the 
second case the meaning of the word might be doubtful. 
Haggard is used adjectively in Othello, iii. 3. 260-263: 

If I do prove her hagf^ard, 
Thou|;h that her jesses were my dear heart-strings, 
I Id whistle her off and let her down the wind. 
To prey at fortune; 

where it would appear to mean "wild," "unfaithful." Of 
other instances of the use of tlie word haggard we have 
in The Spanish Tragedy or The Second Part of Hieronymo, 
act i.: 

In time all ha^^.trd hawks will .stoop to lure. 

— Dodsley, vol. v. p. 36. 

The substantive hagijardnfgi occurs in Lyly, Euphues, 
1579: " Though the Fawlcon be reclaimed to the fist, she 
Teiyre\h XAiher haggardnesae: . . . education can haue 
no shewe, where tlio excellencye of Nature doth Iware 
sway" (Arbers Reprint, p. 41). Compare also The City 
Nightcap Oicensed Oct. 1024), act iv.: "What, have ye not 
brought this young wild haggard to the lure yet':' (Dixls- 
ley, vol. xiii. p. 161); In Masslnger, The Maid of Honour, 
ii. 2: 

A proud h,ij:gard. 

And not to be reclaim'd! 

—Works, p. 267. 

1 This is really a new edition of Juliana Darner' celebrated Boke of 
Hawkynge. 5;c. (1496). 
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in Lingua (1607), ii. 5: 

with a wondrous flq;ht 
Of falcons, haggards, hobbies, terselets, 
LanardsS and goshawks. q>arhawks. and nrenom birdi. 

— I><xi»lcy, roL «. p. yr^ 

In all these quotations, with the exception of the Itst 
passage from Lingua, it is pretty clear that ka^gari 
means "a hawk that is untamed or untrained;" licit in 
the last quotation it would seem to mean a particnlir 
species, as it is included among a list of the various kiDds 
of hawks. 

As to the expression haggard* qf the roek^ In The Gtntle- 
mans Academie, in the section "To what Honoor sD 
Hawkes do belong" (p. 14, K ii), we find, asaigned to s 
duke, "a Falcon 0/ the Roeke." Thia, one would think, 
meant a Peregrine Falcon; but in the very next parsgTS|4i 
we find that an earl may claim " a falcon peregrine:" sad 
in the two preceding paragraphs the gerfalcon is said t'l 
belong to a king, and the "Falcon gentle, and a Trrtel 
gentle" to a prince. Of the various members of Vbx 
family of Falconidie used for himting purposes, the Gtt- 
falcon and the Peregrine Falcon build only on rocks. The 
Merlin builds generally on the ground, but aometiiiMS 00 
rocks, and is still called in parts of the country the Stoor 
Falcon. YarreU says: "It is not, howerer, improbaMe 
that the habit of sitting on a bare stone or portkn of 
rock, by which this species has acquired the name of Stooe 
Falcon, is common to it at all ages, and in other coontmsw 
In France it is called Le Rockier and Faueon de Rodn; 
and in Germany Stein-Falke. This bird occa;rioDsI|]r 
builds on rocks" (vol. i. p. 50). The Hobby and the &«- 
hawk invariably build on trees, as also the Sparrowhsvt. 
Yarrell says: "Young Peregrines of the year, on accooot 
of the red tinge of their phmiage, are called, the feauit. 
a R^ Falcon, and the male, a Red Tiercel, to distii^niish 
them from older birds, which are called Baggard*. ur 
intermewed Hawks" (voL i. p. S5). 

It would appear from the numerous quotations giTen 
above, that the word haggard waa used by later vritm 
in somewhat a lax sense. It certainly meant, genersllj 
speaking, a hawk more or leas wild and untrained; sml. 
probably from the fact that the females of ■ome spedn 
were wilder than others, the word haggard came to \* 
used by some writers of one species of Falcon only, bot it 
never seems to be used of the male bird. 

171. Line 42: To wish Aim wrettU %eitk afeetion.-T<ir 
this use of the verb to wuh, compare I. Henry VI. ii ^ 
96: "the rest I with thee gather; ' and AUs Well a 1- 
184. 

172. Line 45: Deter re ai FULL (U fortunate a M-^' 
Q., F. 1, F. 2. Some adopt the punctuation of F. S, F. 4. 
and place a comma after fuU, making fvlt an adjectirr 
used in the same sense as in Othello, i. 1. 06: 

What a/»// fortune does the thick-lips owe : 
but it seems better to take it as an adverb =/M</y. Odd) 
pare Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 4. 191: 

Were/w// as lovely as is this of hers ; 
and Sonnet llv. 5: 

The canker-blooins have/W// as deep a djre. 

S iMMord. i.t. a tuinncr, the fciuale of a certain kind of f^'^ 
[Falco /.anarins). 
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It is only fair to say that there does not seem any pre- 
cisely similar instance of as being used redundantly as it 
is here. We hare in this same play an instance of the 
duplicated as in i. 1. 116: ''as like him as she is" = 
** however much she may lie like him;" and it is used re- 
dnndantly before how in As You Like It, iv. S. 142: 

Ms, how I came into that desert pUce. 

173. Line 61: she teould sptU him BACKWARD.— This is 
said to be an allusion to the practice, attributed to 
witches, of uttering prayers backward. (See Comedy of 
Errors, note 109.) Though this is one of the commonest 
superstitions connected with witches, the origin of it is 
not rery clear. I can find no mention of it in Scot's Dis- 
coTerie of Witchcraft It may be that the practice of 
saying prayers baektrard was supposed to be an insult 
directed against God, and pnmipted by the devil. One of 
the commonest tests applied to suspected witches was to 
say the Lord's Prayer and the Apostle's (*reed through— 
a ridiculous test, because, as most of tlie accused witches 
were rery ignorant people, they were very likely to make 
mistakes. 

174. Lines 61-67. —The following passages in Lyly's 
Euphues, The Anatomic of Wit, 1579, bear a strong simi- 
larity to these lines; and may have suggested them to 
Shakespeare: " Woemen deenie none valyaunt vnlesse he 
be too renterous . . . they accompt one a dastard if he 
be not desperate, a pynch penny if he be not prodiggall, 
If silent a sotte, if fulle of wordes a ffx>le" (Arber's Re- 
print, p. 109). Again: "If he be cleanelye, tlien terme 
they him pronde, if meane in api>arell a slouen, if talle a 
langia, if shorte, a dwarfe, if bolde, blunt: if shamefast, 
acowmrde"(ii/ supra, p. 115). Steevens (Var. Ed. vol. 
TiL p. 73) quotes the latter of these two passages as well 
as one which resembles the former, but which I cannot 
identify. 

175. Lines 63, 64: 

//BLACK, idby, Nature, drawing qf an antic, 
Made a foul blot. 

The use of the word blaek for dark-compexioned people 
b very common in Shakespeare and in writers of his 
period. Indeed, it makes us doubt whether Othello is 
intended to be as black as he is very often painted. Douce 
says in a note quoted in the Var. Ed. vol. vii. p. 73: " A 
black man means a man with a dark or thick beard, not a 
swarthy or dark-brown complexion;" but what authority 
he has for this statement I do not know. Certain it is 
that Madk is far oftener applied to a penon with a com- 
plexion no darker than a brunette than it is to negroes. 
Compare Two Gent of Verona, v. ii. 8-12: 

TMh, What sajrt she to my face? 
Pro. She sajrt it is a fair one. 
TMm. Nay then, the wanton lies ; my face is Had. 
Pro. But pearls are (air: and the old sajring is, 
Stack men are pearls in l>eauteous Lidies' eyes. 

and see love's Labour's Lost, note 132. 

178. Line 65: If low, an aoate tery vilely cut.— For 
the use of low, as applied to a person's height, see Mids. 
Night's Dream, iii. 2. 295: 

Because I am so dwarfish and so iow. 



For agate, which Warburton would al)surdly have changed 
to aglet, compare Love's Lal>our's Lost, ii. 1. 236: 

His heart, like an a£mte. with ynur print impre^s'd : 

and II. Henr}' IV. i. 2. 18, 19, where FalsUff refers to his 
little page, " I was never mann'd with an agate till now." 
Agate here refers to the cut stones which were worn 
in Shakespeare's time. Florio gives under Formaglio^ 
" any auch, jewel, brooch, or tablet of gold, that yet some 
wear in their hats, or hanging at some chain or ribband 
with Agate stones, cut or graven with the heads or 
images of famous men or women;" so that, if a man were 
short, Beatrice compared him to one of the figures on 
agate stones very badly cut There is no reference, as 
Steevens suggested, to the grote8<iue natural reining 
often found in agates. 

177. Line 72: 2io, nor to he so odd.—Q. Ft. read not, 
Rowe proposed to read for. Capell's emendation nor is 
generally accepted by most editors. 

178. Line 76: PRR8S ME TO DEATH with irit.— This is an 
allusion to that feariul punishment, known as the peine 
forte et dure, inflictetl on persons accuse<l of treason or 
felony, who " stoo<l mute by malice," and refused to answer 
the ((uestions put to them. It consisted of piling heavy 
weights on the body of the unfortunate victim till he was 
prestted to death. In Stow's Annals, under the year 1605, 
in the reign of James I., we And this paragraph: "Walter 
Calluerly, of Calluerly in Yorkeshire Esquier, murdred 
2. of his young children stabbed his wife into the bodie 
with full purpose to haue murdred her, A instantly went 
frd his house to haue slaine his youngest child at Nurse, 
but was preuented. For which fact at his triall in Yorke, 
hee sUkmI mute, & was iudged to bee prest to death, ac- 
cording to which iudgment hee was executed at the 
castell of Yorke the 6. of August" (pp. 870, 871); and com- 
pare Measure for Measure, v. 1. 528: *' Marrying a punk, 
my lord, is pressing to death, whipping, and hanging." 
As late as 1792 a man, refusing to plead on a charge of 
burglary at Wells, was condemned and executed; and it 
was not till 1827 that an act was passed, directing the 
court to enter a plea of not guilty when the prisoner, 
" dumb by malice," refused to plead. 

179. Line 79 : It were a better death than die with 
mocks.— Bo Q., except that it has then instead of than, a 
common misprint F. 1 reads '* than to die;" F. 2, F. 8, 
F. 4 (omitting than): 

It were a bitter death fp die with mocks. 

Bitter is obviously either an error or an officious correc- 
tion. 

180. Line 80: die with ticklino.— Whether any person 
was ever tickled to death, except the unfortunate lady 
whose husband's effigy figured in Mrs. Jarley's Waxworks, 
is not known. It certainly was in the reign of Elisabeth 
that the monster who tickled his wife to death was sup- 
posed to flourish. 

For the somewhat similar word tacklings used as a tri- 
syllable, compare III. Henry VI. v. 4. 18: 

The friends of France our shruuds and tactlings. 

181. Line 86: ^m;M>i«on.— This word only occurs once 
again in Shakespeare, viz. in Coriolanus, v. 6. 11: 

As with a man by his own alms emfoison'd. 
24.*) 
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Whta arr yau matHed, iiiadaiKt 
Hero, iriiy. EviRi 
a •dopWd Mr. P. A. Dinlel'l tipluiitton ol tie 
t irery day - " iininedUtct}, wlthnut lietif u the 
h inixfanimmt" (Sen New Shak. Boc. 'rnini.,ISTT' 
. li. p. 14fi). Dnt I cinnot Me thU Che puug« tie 
■ (rani lllddleUin'g Your FtTeaillBDU It cancliutire 
e Var. Ed. (tdI. vLi. p. 7T) the llae U ttina pnnc- 



wblch doei nol nnder the HUM much man Intelllgitile. 
8l«iiDlon« eipUnatluD, which Dyce adapti, li that Hem 

[after] tu-morrow;" but thta la hanll}' aatlitactorji. It 
•Mmi eoTioiu QitA i:ranla ahuulil nut know on vbat dajr 
bgrmialTeMlag<iln(tlobenianied. IFAy mar he njnln- 
lent here to W\g. did ymi iwt rnntinbtrl 



ACT III. SCESE 2. 
laa. Lliw t: if ymU YOCCBSars iu.~Far tUa (W- 

atncUon of the verb touehM/t cvmpare CcmtilT ol 
Errora, t. 1. Hi: "tiiaektajt iiu apeck a Kurd." lalti 
leit the InanfUve !• nndentwid, mid there la bo Imtiaa 
ul lacb a me i>t the nrb, except it be In LoTC'i Labga't 

Lott, t. i. Den, where Annadu It iaterrnplal while iifltl 
" Bweet maJeiC^, rouchtafr mc." 



L S. ffil. JM: ■■ to ilubber tl 
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UJIrfi. 



I Haotard'i Book of ArchOT, UW, n 

He of a iword, or utHerwtar , H«aa tshan 
I expedient Id ancient battle), ailtair Is 



1 m™ The CMtell uf 



le popular belief in the tSsd 



niani' dlHerent parts of the world. According aa It it 
the rtghl ear or the li}t tar, which tingle* 01 bunu, ao 
arv you being pralaed or abuaed; though, IQ aome parte, 
the lidei arc revcned, and the Irft boma when fon are 
pnlied, the right when aomeoiw apeakt III of jruu. 

1B4. Line 110: So glory tini btkiad On baik a/ nicK— 
That !• to aay, peoiile who are proud and acomtul are 
nerer pralaed behlixl their bauka; and, therefore, when 
llalcning, are not Ukeljr tu hear an/ good ul themaelTca. 
Mr. CoUler'i Old Cumwl.ir could not leave thla limple 
tentenca alone, but altered It to; 



TamiiiQ my Kild heart lo My [on 
ridenti)' taken ttnm falconry, and p: 
o Iteatrlce through having heard h 



ted tlial thit •ollloqujr u[ U 
I uf Ik.ne<)l<;k'i, and that 
e. I^rbaiia Hhaketpeaie Int 



laS. Line 



I Hnbbardt Hlatoiyof the tronUaiJ 
!?S, ul an Incident of thla Und: "it 
ndian. ilrawlng an arrow, woold ban 
It one Darla, mj aeiyeant, nohad M- 
te botcMriiiff with (hla) cooitlace (ii 
■e Uida. Mght't Draam, note el 

-See Two Gent d 



md Cleopatra, U. 1. 1! 



id Pletcher'B The Falaa One, 



a/trrmrdi.— The allni'nn It t< 
sun, to be Aa>VHl,driiini, and quartered, rndertbete- 
baruut law which waa enforced in Shakeapeate'i tUnr, 
drawing ol the entralla taok place while the wrttcM 
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to themtelvet, that theli 



t the toothache waa caoaeJ bj a ic«nw li i TOT 
inditlllllngertlniiartsDf acoUand. (3e«toB» 
It, note Bl.) InBatniBnaponBaithakimewOit.'. 
I, we hare: "And It Wonna be the eaoal. M 
7 1> bred : fur they eating, pearce Into th* bMUI 
id make the teeth to aki, and grleoe tbemioT 
th). Batnian'i book la one that Ethake^nax 
Lutt certainly have read, and he might have btae 
of thii paaaage. dettle In Kind Harl'i DnaB, 
of the practices of " tooth^drawera," Bayt: "^ 
It get hot wiera, acid with them they bonie At 
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me that so tormenta the firre«ued" . . . "Others 
« that perswftde the pained to hold their months 
er a basen of water by the Are side, and to cast 
) fire a handful! of henbane seede, the which na- 
hath In euery seede a little toorme; the seedes 
g In the fire, irse a kind of cracklngr, and out of 
^ Is hard, among so many, If no xcoriM fly Into the 
rhlch tconnef the deceleuers afflrme to haue fallen 
e teeth of the dlsease<l " (Reprint, New Shak. Soc. 



Ines 38-37: as, to be a Dutchman today, a French- 
morrote; or in the SHAPI qf two countries at onee, 
irman from the waist dotenward, cM SLOPS, and 
iard from the hip vptcard, NO doublet. — The 
part of this pasitage (from or in the to doublet) 
ted In Ft, probably because some great German 
ilsh ambassadors or personages were In England 
time It was played. In Dekker's Seuen deadly 
>f London, In the chapter entitled: " Aplshnesse: 

flft dayes Triumph" Is the following passage: 
n English-mans suite Is like a traitors, bodle that 
en hanged, drawne, and quartered, and Is set vp 
traU places: his Codpeece Is In Denmarke^ the 
f his Duble [t], and the belly In France: the wing 
Towe sleeue In Italy; the short waste hangs ouer 
. Botchers stall In Vtrich: his huge Sloppes speakes 
i: PoUmia grlues him the fioates: the blocke for 
le alters faster then the Feltniaker can fltte him, 
reupon we are calleil In scome Blockheades. And 
e that mocke eucrle Nation, for keeping one 
, yet steale patches from euerle one of them, to 
'Ut our pride, are now laughing-stocks to them, 
t their cut so scuruily 1)ecomes us" (Arber's Re- 
p. 36, 37) 

probable that shape here has the technical sense 
t had In the language of the theatre, rlz. a charac- 
dress or disguise. For instance, in Mlddleton's 

the Entertainment to King James &<:. we have 
•"our Elements, In proper shapes, artificially and 
l)reasing their qualities Ac." (Works, vol. v. p. 200); 
dn in Massinger's The Bondman, v. 3: 

-ook better on this vinpin, and consider. 

This Ptrxian shap« laid by, and she appearing 

n a Greekish drtss, such as when first you saw her. 

—Works, p. 131. 

» Love's Labour's Lost, note 112. 
speare uses slnps in the plural In only one other 
, viz. inn. Henry IV. i. 2. M\ "the satin for my short 
ad my slops." For dojt in the singular see Love's 
's Lost, note 112. Planch^ in his Cyclopicdla of 
e (p. 469), under slop, says: "The 'slop' above men- 
is a body-garment, a hanseline, a Jacket or cassock, 
short that It exposed the tlght-flttlng, particoloured 
an extent deservedly Incurring the reprobation of 
"gy." He also gives an extract from the wardrobe 
:s of the reign of Edward IV. which proves that 
ere then a kind of shoes which were called slops, 
s that Tarleton, the great clown in Shakespeare's 
as known by " his great clownish slop." There is 
»ubt that the wide breeches, S4> useful to the clown 
em pantomime- as a storehouse for stolen goods, 



are lineal descendants of the old slops or wide Dutch 
breeches. 

For "no doublet" Mason proposed ti> read "a2< doul>- 
let," which he said corresponds with the actual dress of 
the old Spaniards; but Malone explains the words as 
meaning "all cloak." The Spanish cloak often figures in 
old plays as a means of disguise; the cloak would conceal 
the doublet 

194. Line 41: He brushes his hat 0' mornings.— Ib this 
one of the old signs of being In love? If so, no commen- 
tator seems to have found any passage In any contem- 
porary work which describes It as such. 

195. Lines 46, 47: the old ornament qf his cheek hath 
already stuf'd («nnis-6a{2«.— Undoubtedly It was the cus- 
tom In old times, both In France and In England, to stuff 
tennis-balls with hair. (See Mr. Julian Marshall's Annals 
of Tennis, pp. 11 and 72.) To the allusions given in the 
Var. Ed. (vol. vll. p. 81) we may add this from Dek- 
ker's Oull's Hornbook: "A Mohammedan cruelty there- 
fore Is It to stuff lireeches and tennis-balls with that, 
which, when 'tis once lost, all the hare-hunters In the 
world may sweat their hearts out, and yet hardly catch 
it again " (Reprint, 1812, p. 06). In fact hair was used gene- 
rally for stuffing. Compare Corlolanus, II. 1. 97-09: " your 
beards deserve not so honourable a grave as to stuff a 
botcher's cushion, or to be entom1>ed In an ass's pack- 
saddle." 

196. Line 50: he rubs himself with civet.— This appears 
to have been a favourite perfume In Shakespeare's time. 
It rather resembles musk In smell, and was made from 
the secretion of the anal glands of the Civetta viverra. 
Shakespeare alludes to It In As You Like It, ill. 2. 69, 70: 
" civet is of a baser birth than tar,— the very uncleanly 
flux of a cat;" and In Lear, iv. 6. 132, 133: "Olve me an 
ounce of civet, good apothecary, to sweeten my imaglna- 
Uon." 

197. Lines 55, 56: 

And when was he wont to w<uh his face 7 
D. Pedro. Yea, or to paint himself f 

From the first of these two lines some commentators 
have conjectured that washing was not much practised 
In Shakespeare's time. Certainly nmch Indulgence in it 
would have been dangerous to many of the ladles, or at 
least to their complexions; but Is not the meaning of 
vfash here, to wash with some preparation for beautify- 
ing the complexion? 

Stubbes devotes nearly four pages (64-67) to a denunci- 
ation of the " oyles, liquors, unguents, and waters " used by 
women for colouring their faces. He calls all these things 
"slbber-sawces;" but he seems to think that they were 
made from "goodly condiments and holsome confections," 
which certainly Is not the case with many of the modem 
face washes. Stubbes apparently makes no allusion to 
the habit of men painting their faces; but no doubt 
effeminate men did so in Shakespeare's time, as they do 
sometimes nowadays. 

196. Lines 59, 60: his jesting spirit, which is now crept 
into a lute-string, and govern'd by STOPS.— Q. Ff. read 
" now govemed." Walker (vol. il. p. 214) proposed " new 
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governed," which Dyce adopts. Sow, as Walker points 
out, is often confused with new. He gives several in- 
stances, and refers to that passage, among others, in 
Taming of the Shrew, iii. 2. 60, *'new-reptdred with knots," 
where we have adopted the emendation "tieio-repaired" 
instead of *'now repaired;" but here we prefer to omit 
the now, which looks very much as if it had been repeated 
through a printer's mistake. 

The lute being generally used to accompany love songs 
Claudio says Benedick's " jesting spirit u crept into a lute- 
string." Slopg mean here the divisions on the finger- 
board of the lute, showing where the finger is to be pressed 
in order to produce certain notes. 

199. Line 71 : Sfie shall be buried— unth her face UPWARDS. 
—It is hardly credible that in the Var. Ed. (voL vli. p. 82) 
there is absolutely a page of notes on this passage. Theo- 
bald gravely suggested that we should read "with heelt 
upwards," or "/ace downwards." The meaning of the 
line is very obvious; and one would think that the tone 
of the conversation cuuld scarcely have left a doubt on 
this point, namely, that the grave Beatrice was to be 
buried in was the marriage-bed. 

200. Line 72: Yet is this no CHARM FOR THE TOOTHACHE. 
—The following charm is given in Chettle's Kind Harts 
Dream: "First he (i.e. the tooth-drawer) must know your 
name, then your age, which in a little paper he sets 
downe: on the top are these words In verbis, et in verbis, 
et in lapidibus sunt virtutes; vnderneath he writes in 
capitall letters A AB ILL A HVIiS QIBBELLA, 
which he sweres is pure Chalde and the names of three 
spirites that enter into the bloud and cause rewmes, and 
so consequently the toothache. This paper must be like- 
wise three times blest, and at least with a little frank- 
incense burned, which being thrice vsed, is of power to 
expell the spirites, purifle the bloud, and ease the paine." 
He concludes: " for this I find to be the only remedy for 
the tooth paine, cither to haue patience, or pull them 
out" (New Shak. Soc. Reprint, pp. 68, 59). 

201. Line 74: which these HOBBY-HORSES must not hear, 
^Hobby-horse, as a term of contempt, is generally applied 
to women. Bee Love's Labour 's Lost, note 59; Winter s 
Tale, i. 1. 276; and Othello, iv. 1. 160. In the last passage 
the meaning of the word, as applied to women, is quite 
obvious; but, when applied to men, it seems to have had 
reference rather to the tricks which the person who played 
the hobby-horse in the ancient morris-<lance was accus. 
tomed to perform. Hobby-horse is applied to a man in 
the following passage in The Duchess of Suffolk by Thomas 
Drew, 1631, c. 4. b: 

Clu. Answere me habUhflrse, 
Which way crost he you saw enow? 

len. Who doe you speake to Kir, 
We haue forjjot the hobbihorse. 

A great deal of useful information nlK)nt the hobby-horfse 
will be found in act iv. Hceno 1 of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
A Woman Please<l (Works, vol. ii. p. 193). 

202. Line lOU: AIM BETTER AT ME by that I now will 
manifest.— TtiiB is a curious expression. We nmy compare 
The Two Gent of Verona, iii 1 45: 

That my discovery be not aimat at: 
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where aimed at means, as we have explained it in s foot- 
note, "guessed." Don John evidently means to oodtct 
the notion, in his usual sullen manner, that he has ben 
misjudged by Claudio; and the sentence may be pixs- 
phrased: " Make a better guess at my nature and rol 
disposition than you have hitherto done." 

203. Line 110: Leonato's Hero, your Hero, every mm'» 
Hero.—TMB passage is imitated by Dryden in his AH for 
Love: "Your Cleopatra, Dolabella's Cleopatra, ereir 
man's Cleopatra.' 

204. Line 112: The word is too good to paint OUT ktr 
wickedness.— CompsLTe Venus and Adonis, line 290: 

In Imuiint; out a well-propoitioii'd steed. 

205. Line 115: you shall see her chamber -windom «s- 
ter'd. — It would seem that Don John promiMi hoc 
rather more than was performed, for when this notable 
device was originally planned between him and Boncfai' . 
the latter only undertook that Margaret should a^esrit 
the window (see act ii. scene 2). Nor, in the accooot 
given by J3orachio afterwards in the next scene, is any- 
thing said about his actual entrance through the window, 
but only that he talked with Margaret; and all that 
Claudio asks in the church scene (iv. 1. 84, 85) is: 

What man was he talk'd with you yesterniiflit 
Out at your window betwixt twelve and one? 

20& Line 132: bear it coldly.— C4>mpsLn this with our 
modem expression: " Take it coolly.' 

ACrr III. Scene 3. 

207. Enter Dooberrt and Vrrqes, Skacoal, Oat- 
cake, and Watch.— Q. ¥f. have E^Uer Dogberry and kit 
eompartners with the Watch. Most editors have Ehter 
Dogberry and Verges with the Watch; but as we sr 
told in the course of the scene that the names of tbe 
First and Second Watchmen were Hugh OeUcakt sod 
George Seacoal, there is no reason why we should not 
give them their names as we give to Verges his nsme. 
Later on in this act, at the beginning of what is scene 5 
in modem editions— the division of the scenes not beiv 
marked in the old copies— we have '* Enter Leonato and 
the Constable and the Head Borough," evidently meaning 
Dogberry and Verges. As is frequently the case in the 
Qq., as well as in Ff., the prefixes to the speechai of 
the minor characters are very confusing. For instance, 
we have the prefix of Verges in Q.; Verg. in Ff. to thf 
second speech in this scene; and to most of the speecbei 
ordinarily assigned to Verges we have his name prefixed. 
To the speech beginning " Hwjh Oateake, sir" (Une n\ 
Q. Ff. have Watch 1. as a prefix, which we have chanfcd 
to Verges. The speech beginning, " Both which, master 
constable" Oine 17) is given to the Second Watdunso 
(Watch 2) in Q. Ff. It is evident from Dogberry's speech 
that the speaker's name was Seacoal; but to most of 
the speeches given to this character there is simply the 
prefix Watch in the rest of the scene, up to line 71 It 
would appear tnmx Dogberry's speech (lines 21-84) that 
Seacoal was appointed constable */ the watdk tor the 
night; and we have given him the speeches which bdon^ 
to that character whetlier they have the prefix Watd. 
Watch 1, or Watch 2. 
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iie names Dogberry and VfrgeM, Halliwell lays in 
at " Doffbtrry occurs as a surname in a charter of 

of Richard II. and Varge* as that of a usurer in 
inol. 38, where ^is epitaph is tiiyen: 'Here lyes 
argt*, who died to save charges.' "' Ihybrrry is 
ar name for the dogwood (Cornu4 sanguinea), a 

shrub in our hedgerows, called doguvod, not in 
from the animal dog, but because the wood, being 
d, was used for skewers; and therefore the shrub 
lame— for it is rather a shrub than a tree— from 
ich dague, a dagger, or perhaps we should say 
' same root as that word. Vfrget is the provincial 
on for verjuice. 

ine 11: Oeoroe ^eacoa 2.— Halliwell would read 
supposing this Seacoal to be Uie same as the one 
ed in iii. 5. 62; but it appears that the latter was 
>n, and it is doubtful whether he was the same 
IS the Seacoal mentioned here. On the other 
ere is so nmch stress laid upon the fact that tills 
ould both read and write, and as such mistalces 
ard to Christian names are far from uncommon 
speare and other dramatists, Halliwell's proposed 
n is very reasonable. 

ine 23: the mogt setuteUgi and fit man /or the C(>N- 
OF THE WATCH.— It would Seem that one of the 
*n was chosen each night U) be constable o/ the 
ind that he acted as leader of the watchmen in 
tnce of the head constable, and that to him be- 
lie honour of 1>earing the h«nthom. In Samuel 
» play. When You See Me You Know Me, 1632, 
iiere is a stage-direction: "Enter the Constable 
ch: Priehall the Coblerbeeingone bearing a Lant- 
and it appears from tlie scene that " the Cobler* 
»ccasi(m acted, in the absence of the constable, as 
cnaiiding officer of the watch. 

ines 27-31.— Tliis imssage is imitated very closely 
Excellent Pleasant New Comedy," called "Lady 
, • iii. 6 (1669): 

Report Kocv that there be spirits tli.it patrol familiarly iit 

'; what shall we say to them, if they pass byf 

i them stand. 

But what if they either cannot or wilt not? 

!t them take themselves to their herls, .ind thank God you 

d of them. — Dodsley, vol. xiv. p. 333. 

nay be note<l that the sta^-dircction at the )>e- 
of that scene is, " Enter Conhtaule and Watch 
owns, bills, and dark Ian thorns." 

ine 39. — H'e tcill rather SLEEP than /«/*.— This 

>ut the watchmen sleeping seems to have t)een a 

ourite one with the old dramatists. In Glap- 

Wit in a Constable, v. 1, Busy, the Constable, 

f»>r yotjr selves yo\i have 

Free leave for th* >{«kk1 oth" common wealth to 

SUeft after eleven. 

—Works, vol. i. p. 257. 

ther on. in the same act, two constables sing a 
e chief bunlen of which is that constables slepp 
tKxl of tlje commonwealth: and in When You See 
Know Me, in the same scene as the <»ne alluded 
, one of the watch is named Donnoufte, who goes 



to sleep almost liefore his watch begins. In Lady Ali- 
mony, V. 1, the constable says: " if I hold constable long, 
the deputy of the ward will return me one of the Seven 
Sleepers" (Do<lsIey, vol. xiv. p. 333). In fact it would 
seem that the principal occupation of the watchman was 
to sleep on his "bulk" or liench. 

212. Line 43: have a care that your BILLS be not STOL'K. 
—In When You See Me You Know Me, D. 3. b. King 
Henry VIII. goes In disguise with Sir William Compton 
and steals all the bills of the watchmen. The king says: 

The watch has giuen vs leaue to anne our selues, 
They feare no daun^^er, for they sleepe secure : 
Goe Carrie those fii'/s we t^otr to Baynard>i Castle. 

213. Line 55: the less you MEDDLE OR MAKE with them. 
— C4>mpare Troilus andCressida, i. 1. U: "I'll noimeddle 
nor make no further." For this speech and the next 
speech of Dogberry's we may coinimre the speech of 
Busy in Qlapthome's Wit in a Constable, v. 1: 

Next, if a thiefe chance to passe through your watch, 

I^t him de|>art in peace; for sh<>uld you stay him. 

To purchase his redemption he 'ic impart 

Some of his stolne i;oods, aiui you 're apt to tike them, 

Which m.\kes you accessary to his theft. 

And so fit food for Til^urne. —Works, vol i. p. M7. 

214. Line GO: they that touch pitch tcill be defil'd.^ThiB 
proverbial saying is a ver>' ancient one. It is found in 
Ecclesiasticus, xiii. 1: "He that toucheth pitch, shall be 
defiled with if 

216. Line Oi): If yon hear a child cry, d'c— Steevens 
thought that " part of this scene was intended as a bur- 
lesque on The Statutes ot tlie Streets, imprinted by Wolfe 
in l.Wft" (Vaa. Ed. vol. vii. p. Hb). He gives some of the 
regulations, of which these two seem the most apposite: 
"22. No man shall bio we any home in the night, within 
this citie, or whistle after the lioure of nyne of the clock 
in the night, under paineof imprisonment;" and "80. No 
man shall, after the hour of nyne at night, keepe any 
rule,^ where)>y any such suddaine outcry be made in the 
still of the night, as making any affray, or beating his 
wj'fe, or servant, or singing, or revyling in his house, to 
tlie disturbance of his neighlMnirs, under payne of iiis. 
iiiid." <fcc. 

216. Line 79: This is the end of the CHARGE. —It ap- 
I)car8 to have l)een the custom of the head constable to 
charge the watch everj- night In When You See Me You 
Know Me, D. 2. b, the Ck»n8table says: 

I nee«l not to repeat j-.»«r rA.ir^r a^^aine : 
Good nei^hbourk, vse your greatest care I pray, 
And if vnruly persons trouble yee, 
Call and ile come : so sirs (;i->odniifht. 

In Olapthome's Wit in a Constable, v. 1, the Constable 
gives a charge, a ix)rtlon of which we have already quoted; 
and one of the watchmen says: 

I have edified 

More l>y your cAiif^r I | romise you, than by 

Many a mominj;s exerrise. 

—Works. voL L p. 336. 

217. Line 84: that knotcs the STATrE.«<.-So F. 1; Q., F. 2, 



I Xu/t here means "conduct." " rej{ul.iiion." Compare Twelfth 
.Night, iL 3. 133; and night-rule, Mi-lv Ninhl's Dream, iii. a. 5, 
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F. 3, F. 4 have KtatuUs. Probably Dogberry was Intended 
to mistake the word, and the reading of F. 1 is right 

218. Lines 90, 91: Ba, ah-ha! Well, masters, goodnight: 
an there be any matter of xceight chances, CALL UP MK. 
—The exclamation at the beginning of this speech shows 
that Dogberry, however unconscious he is of the liberties 
which he takes with his mother tongue, is perfectly con- 
scious of his own wit It seems to have been another 
part of the routine for the head constable, after he had 
charged the watch, to retire. In Glapthome's Wit in a 
Constable, Busy uses almost the same words as here, v. 1 

(p. 2-20): 

and if any burinesse 

Be of importance, caU me. 

219. Line 92: keep your fellwvcs* counsels and your own. 
—In that amusing pamphlet Shakespeare's Legal Acquire- 
ments Considered, the author, Lord Campbell, brings for- 
ward many quotations to support the theory that Shake- 
speare had been a clerk in an attorney's office Amongst 
them this sentence in IK>gl>erry's speech is noted as being 
"the ver>' words of the oath administered by the Judges 
marshal to the grand jury at the present day ' (p. 46). 
Lord Campbell says (p. 45): " There never has been a 
law or cu8tr)m in England V) 'give a charge' to constables; 
but from time immemorial there has been *a charge to 
grand juries' by the presiding judge." But the extracts 
we have given in the last note seem to prove that there 
was such a custom of giving a charge to the Watch on 
l)ehalf of the head constable; unless we are to suppose 
that all the scenes in which constables and watchmen are 
brought on the stage owe their origin to this scene of 
Shakespeare's. Lord Campbell thinks that Shakespeare 
here ridicules the charge which Justice Shallow might 
have given to the grand jury. He may be stretching a 
point here; but as to Shakespeare's fondness for legal 
phraseology, see Mids. Night's Dream, note 11. 

220. Lines 94, 95: let us go sit here upon the church- 
bench tUl TWO, and tfien all to bed.— It would seem from 
this that the Watch were off duty at ttpo o'clock. We 
have already quotecl a passage from one of Busy's speeches, 
in Wit in a Constable, which seems to show that this Con- 
stable's watchmen had an easy time of it, as they were 
allowed to sleep after 11. The old watchmen, who were 
the guardians of the night in towns before the establish- 
ment of the police, used to proclaim the hour of the mor- 
ning and the state of the weatlier up to daybreak. 

221. Line 104: Enter BoRAcnio and Conradk.— Pora- 
chio and Conrade arc generally made to enter before at 
line 102; but Borachio's two first speeches are better 
spoken without. The night is dark, and Bvrachio, who 
has evidently taken a glass or two, cannot at first find his 
companion. 

222. Line 110: Stand thee close, then, under this PENT- 
lhiV»E.—¥0T pent 'house see Love's Labour's Lost, note 56. 

223. Line 111: / tfi7/. like a true drunkard, utter all to 
thre.— The name Borachio seems tf) have been used for a 
(Ininkanl, as we find from a iK>cm entitled "To Bora- 
chin's" in a volume of rare p<^etical pieces {Annce-dicata) 
by (Jcorpo T«M)ke, 1654, the last verse of which begins: 
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Up then ye base Borachioes, caB exccaic. 

But an Insidious Ciror. — C. i. b. 

Another peculiar use of the word Is to be foand In Greeoe i 

Looking Olaas for London and England : "whenApua, 

offering a borachio of kiaaea to your unaeemly penooafe' 

(Works, p. 133), where it would seem to mean "aqoantitj.' 

Further on in the same play it la used in the sense of 

bottle (p. 140): " these 6ora«Auw of the richeet wine." Ik 

I word is evidently a oomiption of the Spanish fteniidk» 

. (not b6radvo\ drunk, which comes from 6orri(kAa, a kather 

bag or bottle for wine, which is itaelf derlTed from Mnt, 

a goat skin, such bottles being generally made of foit 

skins. Borachio, or boraeho, would aeem to bate been 

used as a common term of abuse on the part of the fifta- 

iards against the English, as appears from a paaiafe in 

Dick of Devonshire, i. 2,i where an English merchant, 

speaking of the Spaniards at the time of the Armada. 

says: 

These were the times in which thej calld our natios 

Bortuhcs, Ijitherus and Farias del Inferno. 

— BoUen's (^ Plaj-s. voL ii. p. u 

221 Line 120: ij it teere potibU any VILLAI5 rimmU U 
so rich.—Q. Ft. read vUlanie. Warburton first soggeitnl 
the substitution of villain, which aeons the rl^t wtoi. 
Walker supports this emendation very decidedly. We 
have followed Dyce in adopting it. 



I 



226. Line 124: uneon/lrm'd. — Shakespeare only uiei 
this word in one other passage = " inexperienced,' is 
Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 2. 19: "vneoiijfrwMd fMhioo.''iD 
the speech of Holofemea. 

226. Line 137: 't was the vane on the Jkouse.— So Q., F. 1 
F. 3, F. 4; F 1 reads veitie; Walker would here read raia. 
referring to " it drizzles rain" in Borachio's apeedi alvn 
Oine 111 y Dyce rejects this emendation, becanae in Q. vt 
find in that line ratn written mine, and in this passage 
we have vane properly spelt According to the Ouubridgv 
edd. (see their note xviL on thia play) Hr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps had seen a copy of F. 1 which had raisie in thif 
passage. 

227 Lines 142-146: sometime /askuming tkem Ukf 
Pharaoh's soldiers in the reeehy painting, ao me t m s Iflr 
god Bel's priests in the old church tcindow, mnnetims Utt 
the s?iaven Hercules in the smireh'd vnrmneaten tapsst/Tf. 
—1 suppose that Borachio ia represented as thinking of 
a picture of the crossing of the Ked Sea by Pharaoh and 
his army. A picture would easily become diacokmred b^ 
smoke in those days, when the old-fashioned chiniMyi 
mostly drew downwards if there waa any wind. God Btt* 
priests in the old church trindow alludes to some ttpte- 
sentation in stained glass of the stoiy of B^ and tbe 
Dragon. In Beaumont and Fletcher's Scornful Lady. iv. 1. 
we have " and say you look like one of BaUs priests is • 
honfdng" (Works, vol. i. p 94X 

Warburton suggested that by the shaven Hncules wts 
meant Samson, and he has a long rigmaxole note npoa 
the passage: but Steevens very properly observed that if 
it were Samson who waa represented, he would be equipped 
pn>lMibly with a jawlM>ne and not with a club; and ke 

1 The date of this pl.iy is uncertain; it was probaby writtca s^t* 
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suggested that by the shaven HerctUeg is meant Hercules, 
when shaved to make him look like a woman, while he 
was in the service of Omphale. But though Hercules is 
said to have put on woman's attire to please Omphale, 
and to have led a very effeminate life, there is no mention 
of his having been shaved. Sidney, in his Defence of 
Poesie, speaking of the difference between "delight" and 
" laughter," says: " Yet deny I not, but that they may goe 
well together, for as in /I Uxanden picture well set out, 
wee delight without laughter, ... so in Hercules, 
painted with his great beard, and furious countenance, 
in woman's attire, spinning atOrophales commaundement, 
it breedeth both delight and laughter" (Arber's Reprint, 
p. 66> In the Illustrations of The Twelve Labours of 
Hercules given in Smith's Classical Dictionary, HfrcuUt 
ia represented with a beard in every case but in three of 
his Labours, viz.: iii. Hercules and the Arcatlian Stag; 
xi. Hercules and the Hesperides; xii. Hercules and Cer- 
1>enis. 

228 Line 102: And thmight THEY Margaret was Herol 
— So Q. ; Ff. have thy. There is not really much to choose 
lM;tween the two readings. All the old copies have a note 
of interrogation after the sentence. Borachio is a long 
time telling his story, and it is evident that Connide 
is naturally impatient; so that it is very likely that, if 
Borachio paused at this i)oint, he would interpose a sug- 
gestion rather than a question, especially as the point of 
the story must have been clear in him. On this account 
I should prefer to put a break at the end of Borachio's 
speech, and to adopt the reading of F. 1 without the note 
of interrogation. 



I. Line 182: 'a vfeart a lock.— Tb\s is an allusion to 
the custom of wearing a long lock of hair, which was 
generally tied with ribbon and worn under the left ear. 
There seems to have been some confusion, in the minds 
of the commentators, as to the exact fashion to which 
allusion is here made. For instance, reference is made 
in Malone's note to the portrait of the Earl of Dorset 
by Vandyck, which was, of course, painted some con- 
siderable time after this play was written. Love-locks 
were worn in the reign of Charles I. According to Planch^ 
the love-lock was "a long ringlet of hair worn on the left 
side of the head, and allowed to stream down the shoul- 
der, sometimes as far as the elb<jw" (Cyclopaedia of Cos- 
tume, vol. L p. 246). It was against this fashion that 
Prynne wrote his quarto volume entitled The Unloveli- 
ness of Love Locks. In Lilly's Mydas (1501), iii. 2, we 
have " a low curie on your head like a bull, or dangling 
Uicke like a spaniell ? . . . your love-loekes wreathed 
with a silken twist, or shaggie to fall on your shoulders?" 
(Works, vol. ii. p. 30). This kind of love-lock was probably 
the one which was generally adopted by men of fashion 
in the reign of Charles I. But it appears that a kind of 
loee-lock would seem to have been used by some persons, 
who e8];>ecially affected French fashions, in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, as we see from the following passage 
in Greene's Quip for an Upstart Courtier (1592). quoted 
by Planch^, where a barlier asks a customer: " Sir, will 
you have your worship's hair cut after the Italian man- 
ner? ... Or will you \ye Frenchifteil, with a lovelock 
down on your shoulders, wherein you may weave your 



mistress's favour? " Dekker, in his Gull's HomlMX)k, 1609, 
when speaking of the practice of the beaux of that day of 
sitting on the stage during the i>erformance of a play, says 
that one of the advantages is the chance of displaying 
" the best and most essential parts of a gallant, good 
clothes, a proportionable leg, white hand, the Persian 
lock, and a tolerable l>eard" (Reprint, 1812, pp. 36, 37). 
Persian^ very probably, was a misprint for Parisian. In 
Arden of Feversham, 1592, Bradshaw, describing the man 
who had brought him the stolen plate, says: 
His chin was bare, but on his vppcr Itppe 
A mutchaJo, which he wound about his eare. 

— Bulieu's Reprint, p. 30. 

From this it would seem that the fashion of wearing the 
moustaches long was carried to such an extreme by some 
people that they curled the ends round their ears. 

It is perhaps worth noticing that Pr>'nne, in his Histrio- 
mastix (quoted by Nares rub Lock or Love-lock) speaks of 
these lov^-locks as "grow^ne now too much in fashion with 
comly pages, youthes, and lewd, effeminate, ntffianly 
persons" (p. 209). Now "that Deformed, " according to 
the worthy Seacoal was *'a vile thief, " and would come 
under the last category. 

It is curious that the only survival of this custom, appa- 
rently, should be among the so-called dangerous classes. 
It was the practice of thieves, in our own time, to wear 
the hair very short with the exception of one lock, called 
a "Newgate knocker," which curled round the ear. 

230. Unes 187, 188: 

Con. Masters,— 

Sea, Xevcr speak: tee charge you, &c. 

This is Theobald's arrangement, followed by most modem 
editors. In Q. Ff. both these si>eeche8 are given to Con- 
rade, evidently by mistake. 

231. Lines 190, 191: We are like to prove a goodly com- 
modity, being TAKEN LP qf these men's BILLS.— There is 
so much play upon words here that it can hardly be ex- 
plained in a foot-note. Commodity was a term used for 
any kind of merchandise. See Merchant of Venice, note 
45. 

To take vp, besides its ordinary meaning=*' to arrest," 
meant to obtain goo*ls on credit Tlie pun on the word 
bills is obvious. In connection with this passage it may 
Ik) as well to quote Greene's Looking Glass for London 
and England, where Thrasybulus says to the usurer: 
" this is the day wherein I should pay you money that I 
took up of you alate in a commodity" (Works, p. 120); and 
again a little further on " my loss was as great as the 
commodity I took up." It api>ear8 to have been a common 
practice for a borrower, then as now, to accept a con- 
siderable portion of the loan in goods; and it is very pos- 
sible that Conrade is referring to this use (well known in 
Shakespeare's time) of the jihrase take up a commodity. 

232. Line 192: in question.— There are only two other 
examples of the use of this expression in Shakespeare; 
one = " in or on a judicial trial," in Winter's Tale, v. 1, 197, 
198: "who now has these poor men in question;" the other 
in II. Henr>' IV. i. 2. 68, 69: "He that was in question for 
the robbery." Schmidt gives the meaning as "on judicial 
trial. " In the last passage it w^ould almost seem to mean 
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"under suspicion;" and in the passage from Winter's 
Tale it might very well be rendered " in custody" or 
" under examination." 

ACT III. Scene 4 

233. Line 7: rabato. — Babato is thus described by 
Planch^ (p. 416): " a falling band or ruff, so called from 
the verb r<ibaUre to put )>ack. " They are often alluded 
U) in the old dramatists. They were supported by wires 
known as rabato wires. These were called jwUngstiekSy 
OT pokingsticki. (See Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 228.) Cotgrave 
under rabat has " also, a Habatoe for a womans ruffe; also, 
a falling band." From this and other passages it is evi- 
dent that the word rabato came also to be applied to the 
wire that supported the ruff as well as to the ruff itself. 

234. Lines 18, 14: / likt the new TIRE within excellently, 
\f the hair were a thought browner.— It would appear from 
this tliat l>e8ides being worn, as it is now, mixed with the 
natural htdT,/aUfe hair was worn inside the tire or head- 
dress. In Planches Dictionary of Costume (p. 277) appears 
the following, which will afford the clearest explanation 
of this passage: "A list of her ' attiers,' as they are termed, 
is curious, as it informs us that the word caul was api)lied 
to false hair, of which Queen Elizabeth wore a constant 
change, but generally of a red colour (see p. 24C): ' Item, 
one caicle of hair set with pearles in number xliij. Item, 
one do. set with pearles of sundry sort and bigness, with 
seed pearle and seven buttons of gold, in each button a 
ruble." 

235. Lines 1&-22: cloth-o'-goUl, atid CUTS, and lac'd with 

tiioer, tet with PEARLS DOWN SLEE^'ES, 8II)E SLEEVES, 

and SKIRTS round tniderborne toith a bluish TINSEL. — 
We have here a very interesting description of a lady's 
dreM for grand occasions. The details given here of 
Hero's wedding dress arc, doubtless, more interesting to 
those of her own sex than to male readers; Imt they 
give us a very good idea of the extravagance in cos- 
tume which prevailed in Shakespeare's time. The cut* 
mentioned were the shaped edges of tJie skirt and Imig 
tleeves. These cutn were also called dags, and were made 
in different shapes to resemble letters of the alpha)>et, 
leaves of plants an<l flowers, &c. In 1407 Henry IV. 
issued a sumptuary edict against these cuts or slashes; 
but, though the penalty of imprisonment and fine was 
inflicted on any tailor who should make any gown or 
garment ornamented with these dags, the penalty could 
not have been very strictly exacted, for we find the same 
fashion prevailing both in men's and women's dresses 
down to the time of Elizabetli (see Planch^'s Cyclopaedia 
of Costume, sub Daggea). The tlress here described as 
having sleeves embroidered with pearls is after the 
fashitm of the dress worn by Elizabeth in the engraving 
of her visit to Blackfriars, Jmie 16, 1001, a copy of which 
is given in Harrison's Description of England (Shakespeare 
thjciety Reprint), and in Planches C>clopiedia; it appears 
U) have 1>een somewhat similar to the one described by 
Hentzner (p 40) in his account of the queen going to 
prayers at (Ircenwich, which he says was "of white Silk, 
bonlered with pearU of the size of Ixeans, and over it a 
mantle of black silk, shot with silver threads." Pearls 
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seem to have been a good deal used in the aixteeotb 
century to ornament sleeves. 

Side deeves were long hanging sleeves which were voro 
over the tight-fitting sleeves, and which either funneil 
part of the upper dress or could be detached from tbt 
shoulder at the pleasure of the wemrer. The word tide io 
some of our north-country dialects atiU retains the seme 
of "long," "trailing." Compare tule-caats, i.e the km; 
coats worn by young children. These hanging §Uem 
were most extravagantly decorated, and at last were 
allowed to reach such a length that they became a pmi- 
tive nuisance, as ^ey trailed along the ground; manj 
allusions to which occur in our old writers. Oocleve, ^ho 
lived just after Chaucer, in a passage of oonsidenble 
length, part of which we quote, ridicules this fashion in 
his " Pride and Waste Clothyuge of Lordis mene which is 
ayens ther Astate" (lines 64-72): 

What it a lord withoute his mene? 

I put case that bis foos hym asayle 

Sodenly in the strete : what help shall he. 

Whos s/eves encombrous so syJe trayle. 

Do to his lorde? he may hym not avayle. 

In such a case he nys but a woman ; 

He may not stande hym in stede of a man. 

His armes twoo have rif^hte ynow to don. 

And sumewhat more, his sleres vp to h(>l(L 

—Early Enf^Iikh Text Soc. Reprint, pp. io6, la; 

From this it would appear that men, and not women, 
were the chief offenders; and in the fourth year of thf 
reign of Henry IV. there was an act passed against thew 
long trailing sleeves, which applied only to men Stnbtes 
(Anatomie of Abuses, p. 74), writing of women's dnat, 
describes some gowns as having " sleeves hanging down 
to their skirts, trayling on the ground, and cast ouer their 
shoulders, like cow-tailes." 

For tinsel used in dress compare Marston's What Yuo 
Will, i. 1: 

A Florentine cloth -of-silrer jerkin, sleeves 
White satin cut on Hnsei, then Ion;; &tock. 

— Bullen's ed. of Marstou. vol iL p iT- 

236. Lines 32, 83: / think you would hatt me saf, 
"SAVING YOUR REVSRENCR, A HUSBAND."— This is gene- 
rally printed with the word husband only between quoU- 
tion marks. The Cambridge edd. print the whole passive 
in quotation marks, and point out that Q. and Ft punc- 
tuate the passage thus: "say, saving your reverence, 's 
husband.'" It seems to me that they are quite right in 
Uieir conjecture that " Margaret means that Hero waa »> 
prudish as to think that the mere mention of the woni 
'husband' required an apology" (voL iL p. 93, notexx> 
The sentence should be delivered with an elabortte 
curtsey, as if apologizing for alluding to such a «ord as s 
husband. Certainly Margaret has not been over-delkat« 
in her speech, tliree lines above, in which she aUudestu 
the fact that her young mistress would soon be a bride 

237. Lines 43, 44: Clap's into Light o' Love; that gust 
without a burden. — See Two Cient of Verona, note Hi 
The air of this song is given in the Var. Ed. vol. vii. p^ fl& 

23a Line 46: Ye LIGHT O' LO'VIC with your heels!--^^ Q- 
Ff. ; IU)we altered Ve into Yes; while Dyce. and other 
modem editors, read " Yea, light o' love." It seems qaitt 
clear to me that the old copies are right My only dimU 
is whether we should not read "light o' lotes." The 
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sense In which this wurd was use<l is quite clear fn>ni the 
following passage in (letcher's Wild (lOose Chase, iv. 1: 

That she's an English whore ! a kind of fling-dust. 
One of your London iight o' Ints, a right one ! 
Come over in thin pumps, and half a petticoat. 

—Works, vol I. p. 556. 

239. Line 51: / tcom that with my A^eif,— Compare 
Merchant of Venice, note 122. Margaret evidently refers 
to the first sentence of Beatrice's last speech. 

240. Line 56: For the Utter that begins them all, U.— 
This pun on the letter // and ache, whicli was pronounced 
as if spelt aiehe, seems U) have been a rather favourite 
one; but this pronunciation appears to have l)een con- 
fined to the noun and not to have applied to the verb, 
which is often spelt ake, e.g. in Lilly's Mydas, iii. 2: "my 
teeth ake " CWorks, vol. ii. p. 2b) Hey wooil's Epigram on 
the letter U is quoted by Steevens and other editors. The 
Epigram is the 59th of the "fourth hundred of Epi- 
grammes. " 

// is worst among letters in the crosserow. 

For if thou finde him either in thyne ellxjw. 

In thyne arme. or leg, in any degree. 

In thy hed, or teeth, in thy toe or knee, 

Into what place so euer H may pyke him. 

Where euer thou finde acAe, thou shalt not hke liim. 

Compare also the Epigram (494) on the letter // in Wits 
Recreations: 

Nor Hauk, nor Hound, nor Horse, those letters AAA, 

But acJt its self, 't is Brutus bones att.^ches. 

—Reprint, vol. ii. p. 13a. 

John Kemble may have been ridlcule<l for his atiherence 
to the old pronunciation of ache in Shakespeare, )>ut he 
was perfectly Justified, as is shown by the well-known 
passage in The Tempest, i. 2. 370: 

FiD aO thy bones with aches, make thee roar. 

It is said that one night when the manager had to 
announce from the stage the fact of Kemble being Um> ill 
to appear, a wag in the pit cried out: " Kemble's head 
ai-che»." 

241. Line 67: an yoii be not TURX'D Turk.— Compare 
Hamlet, iiL 2. 287: " if the rest of my fortunes turn Turk 
with me." Greene, in hisTu Quo<|ue. uses this expression: 
" This it is to turn Turk, from an al)solute and most com- 
pleat gentleman, to a most absurd, ridiculous, and fond 
lover." 

242. Line 62: These OWVKa the count sent me; they are 
an excellent VKKFVME.— Perfumed gloves are alluded to 
in Winter's Tale. Among the articles Autolycus offers 
for sale are '^Oloves as sweet as damask roses" (iv. 4. 222); 
and below in the same play Mopsa says to the Clown: 
"yon promised me a tawdry-lace and a pair of street 
if loves" (iv. 4. 252, 253) Nares quotes from the con- 
tinuator of Stow: "The queene [Elizabeth] had a pa)Te 
of perfumed gloves, trinmied onlie with foure tuftes or 
roses of culler'd silke. The queene took such pleasure in 
those gloves, that she was pictnrc<l with those gloves 
upon her hands "(p. 868). EIizat>eth was very particular 
about the perfumes for her gloves; the one which she 
used most being called the " Earl of Oxford's perfume," 
"because Edward Vere, earl of Oxfonl, had brought it, 
with other refinements, from Italy " (Narcs, sub. Gloves). 



243. Line 64: «««/"(/.— This is the only instance in which 
«Shakespeare uses this word, in the same sense as we use 
it nowadays, of l>eing stuffed with a cold. I cannot find 
any instance of a similar use of the won! In any writer of 
Shakespeare's time. Probably tlie won! is used here for 
the sake of the very poor pun which Margaret makes in 
the next speech. 

244. Line 68: how long have you profess' d APPREHEN- 
SION?— vljJj/reAeiMrio/i is used here, apparently, in the sense 
of "wit." ShakesiHjare uses it = " the faculty of observa- 
Uon" in Henry V. iii. 7. 145: "If the English had any 
apprehension, they would run away;" and perhaps in the 
well-known passage In Hamlet, II. 2. 319: "in apprehen- 
sion how like a god! ' He never uses the word in the 
modem sense of " fear." 

245. Line 73: Carduus Dened ictus.— This plant, called 
the Blessed Thistle, is a native of the South of Europe. 
Hunter quotes from Parailisus Terreatris, 1629, p. 471: 
" the Carduus Benedict us, or the Blessed Thistle, is much 
useil in the time of any infection or plague, as also to 
expel any evil sytnptmn from the heart at all other times." 
He also quotes from Al)el Re<llvlni8, 4to, 1651, p. 44: 
"About the iMjginning of the year 1.527 Luther fell sud- 
denly sick of a congealing of blcKMl about his heart, 
which almost killed him; but by the drinking of the 
water of Carduus Benedictus, wh<»8e virtues then were 
not so commonly known, he was i>erfectly helpe<i" (Hun- 
ter, vol. i. pp. 2.S3, 254). Certainly these quotations are 
very appn»priate to Margaret's advice, "lay it to your 
hearts ' This i)lant had the credit of l)eing good for any 
disease under the sun, from the jilague to a toothache. 

246. Line 78: you have nome moral in this Benedictus 
—Compare Taming of the Shrew, iv. 4. 79: " to expound the 
meaning or moral of his signs and tokens;" and Richard 
II. iv. 1. 290: 

Mark, silent king, the mpr.il i>f tins sport; 

and Henry V. iii 6. 35. This use of the word is taken 
from the moraU appended to fables and such stories as 
these in the Gesta Roinanorum, in which the meaning of 
the allegory or the hidden moral lesson of the stor>' was 
explained. 

247. Line 90: he eats his meat without ORI'POINO.— Ma- 
Icme explains tills, " and yet now, in si)ite of his resolu- 
tions to the contrar}', he feeds on ioce, and likes his food " 
(Var. Ed. vol. vii. p 101). 

I confess I do not quite see how the passage can be 
made to bear this meaning. Loss of ap])etite has always 
l>een supposed to l)e among the signs of love. Johnson 
thought that it might mean " he is content to live by eat- 
ing like other mortals, and will be content, notwithstand- 
ing his boasts, like other mortals, to have a wife" (Var. 
E«l. vol. vll. p. 100); that is to say, to niarrj-. If " to eat the 
leek" had become, at this time, a proverbial expression, 
which is scarcely probable, he eats his leak without grudg- 
ing would be very appropriate. It is more than likely 
that we have here another indelicate allusion fn>m Mis- 
tress Margaret. Compare the dialogue l>etwcen the Lady 
and Welford in Beaumont and Fletcher's Scornful Lady, 
actv. sc. 4, especially Welford's speech beginning, "He 
that fares well is " O^orks, vol. i. p. 104). 
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248. Line 100: Help to drest me.— Am Mr Daniel points 
oat, in hii Time Analysii of thii play, this scene is rap- 
posed to take place early in the morning of Hero's wed- 
ding-day (see Beatrice's speech above, line 52), the night 
having intervened between this scene and the first scene 
of the apt Certainly it would seem that five o'clock in 
the morning (see line 52 above) was rather early to set 
out for church, even for a wedding. 

ACT III. Scene 6. 

34B. —The stage-direction at the beginning of this scene 
in Q. F. 1 is " Enter Leonato and the constable and Head- 
borough." By Headboroughf evidently, Verges is meant 
It would seem therefore that the Beadborough was not 
the chief constable, but perhaps the next in authority to 
him, and undoubtedly superior to the Thirdborough (see 
Taming of the Shrew, note 4). Perhaps we get the ex- 
planation of the rank of these various guardians of the 
peace in the Dramatis Persunn to Ben Jonsou's Tale of a 
Tub, among whom we find " Tobie l^irfe, high constable 
of Kentish-town; In-and-in Medlay, of Islington, cooper 
and liead-borough; Basi' Clench, of Hainstead, farrier and 
petty constable; To-Pan, tinker, or metal-man of Belsise, 
third-barmtgh." 

250.— To illustrate the confusion which exists both in 
the Quarto and First Folio of this play as to the prefixes 
to the speeches of the various characters, it may be noted 
that in this scene, in Q. and F. 1, are the following prefixes. 
To the first speech of Dogberry's both Q. F. 1 have Const 
Dog. The prefix to the speech at line 8 is Ueadb. The 
prefix to the speech beginning line 10 is Con, Dog., <fcc., 
till we come to the si>eech, line 50, which has the prefix 
Constable; but the speech beginning line 62 has again the 
prefix Dogb. The next speech has the prefix Verges. The 
next speech of Dogberry has the full prefix Dogberry in 
Q., and Dogb. in F. 1. In scene 2 of the next act, as we 
shall see, we have the matter further complicated by the 
names of the actors being given, in many instances, in- 
stead of the names of the characters. 

251. Line 18: honest as the skin between his brows. — This 
would seem a proverbial expression, though I cannot find 
it in Bohn, or in the numerous proverbs of John Heywood. 
Reed gives two instances of its use in Gammer Gurton's 
Needle, v. 2 (1675): " I am as true, I would thou knew, as 
skin betveene thy brows" (Doilsley, vol. iiL p. 244); and in 
Cartwright's Ordinary, v. 4: " I am as honest as the skin 
that is between thy brows" (Dodsley, voL xii. p. 310). 

252. Line 18: Comparisons are odorous. — Compare in 
Sir Gyles Goosecappe, iv. 2, 1603: 

by heaven a most edible Ca^triton: 
Rh. Odious thou woodst tay, for Co/arisSs art odious. 
Foui. So they are indeed, sir Cut., all but my Lords. 
Goi?s. Be Caparisons odious, sir Cut; what, like flowers? 
Rud. O asse they l»e odorous. 

G<.*os. A botts a that stinking word odorous, I can never hltt on "l. 

— nullcn's Old rUys, vol. ill p. 65. 

Wo have here also the original of Mrs. Malaprop's " Ca- 
parisons are odious." 

263. Lino 18: palabras.— This is probably elliptical for 
the Spanish phrase poeas jxilabras, " few wonls, ' which is 
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said to be pretty well the equivalent of our slang pbme 
* ' shut up. " This expression seema to have been used em 
among the common people in England, having been im- 
ported probably by our aailora from Spain. Compsre 
Taming of Shrew, Induction, 1. 5, where Sly oaes the cor- 
rupt form paueas paUabris. In the Spanish Tragcdj. 
act iv., Poc€u palabras occurs in ita correct fonn (Dod*- 
Icy, voL V. p. 139). Neuman and Baretti'a Spanish Di^ 
tionary does not give the phraae at aU; but it gtns 
paldbras as an interjection = " I aay, a word with yoiL" 

Paldbras also meant the superstitioiia words used bj 
sorcerers. The word still aunrives In English, in the 
form of "palaver." 

254. Line 22: we are the poor duke's q^leera.— Compare 
Measure for Measure, iL L 47, 48: " I am the poor dnkci 
constable." 



255. Line 23: \f I were as TXDIOUS a« a kmg.-lt is 
difficult to foUow Dogberry's meaning here. In the other 
cases his mistakes are quite clear and natural enomh; 
but what he supposes tedious or tediousntss to mean I 
cannot imagine. He seems to mistake these two words 
as somehow connected with wealth. 

256. Line 33: our watch TO-NIGHT, excepting pour wor- 
ship's presence, have ta'en a couple of as arrant knevt$ 
as any in Messina.— To-night here, as Mr. Daniel pointi 
out in his Time Analysis of this play, means the nifdit 
before, as we should say last night, as it does in seven! 
other passages in Shakespeare, e.g. in Meny Wives, ili 1 
171: *'I have dream'd to-night;" Merchant of Venice, IL 
5. 18: "I did dream of money-bags to-night;" and King 
John, iv. 2. 85. 

257. Line 37: When the age is in, the tcit is ouL— An oK 

vious mistake for the proverb: "when the oXe is intbv 

wit is out" See Heywood's Epigrams and Proverbs (edn 

1598), 0. 4: 

ALE AND WIT. 163. 

When ale is in, vit is out: 
When ale is out, wit is in. 
The first thou shewest out of doobt. 
The last in thee hath not bin. 

258. Line 64: t(v are now to examine thote men.- 
Q. has to examination, a mistake Dogberry was not very 
likely to have made, as just above (line 52) he has uied 
the word examined rightly. It was probably a mistake 
inserted gratuitously by the actor. 

ACrr IV. Scene 1, 

259. Lines 12, 13: If either qf you know any nrWAll> 
IMPEDIMENT tphy you should not be eo^foined.— These 
words are ver>' much the same as those used in the oer^ 
mony of marriage in the liturgy of the Pngiifh Cliiuth. 
The marriage service in the Church of Borne is dif- 
ferent The sacrament of matrimony in that church 
commences witli the priest asking first of the bridegroom: 
"Wilt thou take N., here present, for thy lawfnl wife, 
acconling to the rite of our holy Mother the ChurchV' 
Then he addresses the same question to the bride, pattiBf 
the bridegroom's name of course instead of the bride't. 
and each answers: " I will." Then the bridegvix>m, "hold- 
ing her by the right hand with his own right hand, plightt 
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roth," and says much the same words as are 
le Anglican ritual: " I, N., take thee, N., to my 
ife, to hare and to hold, from this day forward, 
, for worse, for richer, for poorer, in sickness and 
, till death us do part, ij holy Church wiU it 
nd thereto I plight thee my troth." The words 
imply that there is no impediment either "of 
inity, affinity, or spiritual relationship," nor of 
y such impediment as \>eing already married, or 
pledged to marry another. It will be noticed 
* Francis uses here the expression, " any inu/ard 
tnt," which probably means any impediment 
mrn to the parties themselves. In Addis and 
!^atholic Dictionary we have under Imi>edinients 
ge: *' Imjiediments are of two kinds. They may 
nrriage unlawful merely, in which case they arc 
ere impcdientia;' or they niny nullify it, in which 
are known as 'dirimentia.' " It is unnecessary 
rre a list of all these impediments. It is suffl- 
ay that if tlie story against Hero had been true, 
.ad bfien, in any way, pledged to marry her sup- 
per, she would have been bound to confess that 
. impediment to marriage under tlie law of the 
.'h. It must be remembered that the Order of 
ly so called, that is, the conferring of the sacra- 
latrimony in the Church of Borne, is partly the 
;e of Betrothal or Espousal, and has nothing to 
hat is called the " Mass for the Bride and Bride- 
it which the nuptial benediction is generally 
'either the celebration of Mass nor the bestowal 
nediction is necessary to the sacrament of mar- 
ie 21: not knowiiuj what they do.— So Q. Ff. 
e words. 

les 22, 23: How now! interjections J Why, then, 
(laughing, aa, Ha. ha, he!—XhiB is a ({Uotation 
e old English grammar. Compare Lilly's Endi- 
3: 

Unritnfc >ne. Hey ho ! 
It's that? 

An tnttrjtctitm, whereof sonu art of ntourning : as tho, 

—Works, voL i, p. 35. 

! other grammatical Jokes in tlie same scene. 

le 42: (uximoiM.— Shakespeare uses luxurioiu 
Qse = " lustful," in Henry V. iv, A. 20: "luxurious 
t goat; ' and Macbeth, iv. 3. 58: 

Luxurious, avaricious, faUe, deceitful: 

tie canonical sense of "lust," "lasciviousness," 

used pretty frequently, e.g. Hamlet, i. 5. 82, 83: 

Let nut the royal bed of Denmark be 
A couch for luxury ,\nd daiuned incest. 

Trollua and Cressida, v. 2. 55. 

les 44-47: 

What do you mean, my lord! 
I. Kot to be married, not to knit my noul 
ipproved wanton. 

Dear my lord— 

isetfroro emotion] If you in your own proof, Ac. 
es are printed thus in Q. Ff . : 



LeoHtUo. What do you me.'ine. my Lord? 
C/au. Not to be married, 
Not to knit my soule to an approued wanton. 
LtfiH. Deere my Lord, if you in your owne proofe. 

It may be observed that Not to knit is the reading of F. 1, 
while F. 2, F. 3, F. 4 read Sot knit. Steevens proposed to 
read: 

AVr knit my soul to an approved wanton. 

The arrangement in our text is substantially the same as 
Walker proposed, but we adopted it independently. The 
insertion of the stage-direction in line 46 explains why that 
line is imperfect It seems natural that Leonato should be 
somewhat overcome by his emotion when he suggests that 
his daughter has yielde<l to the solicitation of Claudio 
)>efnre her marriage; and it gets rid of the very awkward 
line as it stands in the ordinary arrangement of the text: 

Dear my lord, if you in your own proof. 

264. Line 57: Out on THY seeming! I will WRITE 
AGAINST IT.— Q. Ff. read thee for thy. The misprint thee 
for thy is common enough. Grant White adheres to the 
reading of the old copies, and puts a note of exclamation 
after thee. For the expression write against, compare 
CymlHjline, ii. 5. 32: "111 write against them," which 
appears to 1>e Uie only other passage in which Shakespeare 
uses this expression. Schmidt explains it simply = declare; 
but surely it means something more, and refers to the 
practice of writing pamphlets against people. 

265. Line 58: You SEEM to me as Dian in her (/r&.-So 
Q. Ff.; Hanmer altered seem to seem'd; but the change 

, docs not seem necessary. Although the past tense might 
seem more natural, tliere is a force in the use of the pre* 
sent; it implies that Hero still lK>re that outward sem- 
blance of innocence to whicli, according to Claudio'i 
belief, her conduct had given the lie. 

268. Line 63: Is my lord icell, that he doth speak so 
WIDE?— Collier altered wide to wild. Compare Troilus 
and Cressida, iii. 1. 97: "No, no, no such matter; you are 
wide;' and Lear, !v. 7. 50: "Still, still, far teide!" There 
can be no doubt as to the meaning of the phrase s"truie 
of the mark;" it is here equivalent to "far away from the 
truth." 

267. Line 64: Siceet prince, why speak not youl — Q. Ff. 
give this speech to Leonato. It seems more proper that 
Claudio should call upon the Prince to confirm his state- 
ment; and, as Dyce points out, the very expression Sweet 
prince has been used by him in addressing Don Pedro 
above Cine 30). 

268. Line 69 : This looks not like a nuptial.— Shakespeare 
uses this wqhI in the singular as we should use the plural 
form nuptials = marriage. Compare Measura for Mea- 
sure, iii. 1. 222: "the nuptial appointed;" and Love's 
Labour's Lost, iv. 1. 78: " The catastrophe is a nuptial." 

269. Line 75: And, by that fatherly and kimdlt power. 
—Compare II. Henry IV. iv. 5. 84: 

Washing with kindly tears his gentle cheeks ; 
and Timon of Athens, ii. 2. 226: 

"T is lack uf kindly warmth they are not kind. 

Compare also the use of kimlless in Hamlet, ii. 2. 6(K>, as 
= "contrary to nature," "unnatural:" 

Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless villain 1 
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The adverb kindly ii nied in the same way in Taming of 
Btirew, Ind. i. 66: 

This do. and do it kindly, i^ende tiri. 

270. Line 77: / charge thee do 8<), om thou art my child. 
— fl<> Q. y. 2; F. 1 has / charge thee doe; and ¥. 3, F. 4, " I 
churge thee to do;" both omit »o, 

271. Line 83: Hero ITHELF can blot oiU Hero's virtue.^ 
Ho g. Ff. Howe subatituted herteif for itte^f, which cer- 
tainly seems the more natural expression; but it is some- 
times applied to persons, e.g. in Mids. Night's Dream, 
ii. L 171, 172: 

Will nuke or man or woman madly dote 
Upon the next live creature that it sees; 

where it applies to man or woman. We have one other 
instance, however, where it appears to apply to women 
generally. In Cymlwline, iii. 4. IflU: '* Woman it pretty self." 
Neither of these instances seems to me satisfactory, any 
more than the explanation that Haudio means by "Hero 
itself" the name of Hun>, using if as an alMtraction; for 
surely it is only a pertnixal act, on the part of Hero her- 
self, that can blot out her virtue. However, as the sense 
is clear, we have not altered the text. 

272. Lines 93-95: 

Who hath indeed, mott like a liberal villain, 
Confeu'd the vile encountern they have had 
A thousand timet in tecret. 

This use of liberal = " licentious" was a natural extension 
of its original sense of " free," "frank;" but it is not very 
common in Hhakespeare. Some of the instances quoted 
by Schmidt are certainly not apposite, e.g. Love's Labour's 
Lost, V. 2. 743: 

The liberai opposition of our spirits. 

The only other passage where the sense of the word seems 
almost exactly similar to that which it bears here is in 
Hamlet, iv. 7. 171: 

That iihtral shepherds ipve a grosser name; 

for we might almost paraphrase it, in both those passages, 
as "gross of speech." 

None of tlie commentators seem to have noticed that 
this statement of Don Pedro's is scarcely reconcilable 
with the facts of the case. When could Borachio have 
confessed these vHe encounters f Certainly not when he 
was talking to Margaret, who was pretending to be Hero: 
for had they spoken to him then, Claudio would at once 
have discovered the fraud. As he was arrested almost 
imme<liately afterwanls by the constables, he could not 
have had time to make any confession in the interim. 
Perhaps Don Pedro is speaking on the authority of Don 
Jdhn, to whom one lie more or less was a matter of per- 
fect indifference, and who might, after the discovery of 
Hero's supposed misconduct, have volunteered the in- 
formation that Borachio had confessed to him "these rile 
encounters." Certainly Don Pedn). and Claudio, for whom 
there is less excuse, accept all the evidence against Hero 
with the roost perfect ingenuousness. As usual, in cases 
of slander, it is not thought necessary to cross-examine 
the witness. As long as he or she speaks evil against one 
of his or her fellow-creatures, we are ready to accept the 
evidence however weak it may be. It is only when good 
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is spoken of them that we give way to a spirit d haqeSi 
scepticism. 

275. Lines 96-100.— The assmnption of a high monl 
tone, in this speech of Don John's, is rery charafcteristic. 
One would have thought that Don Piedro, at least, knew 
him well enough to be able to detect his hypocrisy. The 
malice of this scoundrelly liar is well shown in the mock- 
ing profession of sympathy for Hero, with which the 
speech concludes. 

274. Line 103: AbotU the thougku and eowuelt o/ TEnr 
Aearf.— This is Bowes emendation. Q. 1>Y. read the. 

276. Line 106: For thee I 'U look up all the gmtt* ^km. 
—This excellent resolution of Clandio does not seen to 
have l>een persevered in very long. In the first scene <A 
the next act he receives the news of Hero's death with 
admirable resignation; but scarcely has he discovered the 
monstrous wrong he has done her, when he is resdy to 
marry another young lady, whom he has never mcb 
before, at the bidding of Leonato. Perhaps this wss his 
idea of repentance. 

276. Line 100: ilnd never thaU it mort be OEAaori- 
This sense of graeunu, as applied to beauty, means thst 
which finds grace or favour in one's eyea. Compare John. 
ilL 4. 81, where Constance, speaking of Arthur, sayi: 

There was not such MgracioMs creature bom. 

277. Lines 112, 113: 

Thue thingt, come thu$ to light. 
Smother her spirits up. 

Shakespeare does not often use smother with up. sod in 
a figurative sense only once, in this passage. Comfare 
I. Henry IV. I 2. 221-223: 

Yet herein will I imitate the son. 

Who doth permit the ttase contagious doods 

To smother up his beauty from the world. 

278. Line 128: rearwoird c^ reproodUt.— Compare ftoa- 

net xc. 5, 6: 

Ah, do not, when my heart hath *scap*d tbk sonow. 
Come in the rtarward of a coiiqttcr*d woe 



279. Line 130: Chid I for that at frugal natmre's PKAXI? 
—It seems pretty clear that frame here has the sense ve 
have given it in the foot-note, that is to say, "order" of 
" disposition of things." Schmidt would give to frame the 
extraordinary sense of " a mould for castings," makinf the 
passage mean, "Did I grumble against the nlncardoea 
of nature's casting-mould?" i,e. "in giving me onedUld 
only; " while Mason thhiks that Leonato refers "to the 
particular formation of himself, or of Hero's mother, 
rather than to the universal system of things" (Vst. Ed. 
vol. vil. p. 112). Collier's Old Corrector settled the diffl- 
culty by calmly substituting /rmpn. 

280. Line 135: Who smirdud thus and MOt'D mA ia- 

/amy.— So Q.; Ff. have smeared. Shakespeare only ■«• 

the verb mire in one other passage, in TImon of AthMi. 

iv. a 147: 

Paint tUl a horse may wtire upon your face; 

where it is used In a different sense, that of a hone riak* 
ing in the mud. 
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t81. Lines 138-141: 

But mine, aiui mine J lov'd, and mine I praie'd, 
A nd Miiie that I teat proud on; viine to much 
That I mytel/tcat to mynif not mine, 
Valtiiiuj of her. 

is pasaajpe is certainly not over-clear, though it would 
ircely be improved by the adoption of Warburton's 
>poBed emendation: 

But mine, at mine I lov'd. as mine I |>rais'd 
At mine that I was proud oo. 

e conttniction is not an unusual one. the relative that 
ing understo'Ml: "mine that I lov'd," do. There is a 
>d deal of unnecessary jingle in the whole passage, the 
ter part of which is even more olMcure tlian the funiier. 
rhai* it is for that reason tliat the commentators avoid 
f attempt to explain it The sentence may i^erhaps be 
IS i«raphrased : " S<j nmch and so dear a possession of 
ne, that I regarded myself as nothing in comparison 
th her, so greatly did I value and esteem her." It is a 
»t pity that the sentiment, which is a ver>- l>eautiful 
e, could not have been expressed in clearer language. 

m. Line 146: attifd in trofufer. — Compare Lucrece, 
H: 

Why art thou thus attir',i tn diKonteut? 

mpare also, fur a similar expression. Psalm cix 18: "he 
thed himself with cursitig like as with his garment " 

!83. Line 154: Would the TVii) princet lief and Claudio 
f—¥t omitfiro. 

Ai. Lines 157-162: 

Hear me a little; 

For J have only tilent been $o long, 

And ffioen way unto this courte o//ortuiu, 

By noting of the lady: I have mark'd 

A thotieand blushing apparitions start 

Into her face. 

Q. this passage comes at the bottom of page O 1 (r) and 
printed as prose; the last line 1>eing marked with a 
nma after lady, and after mark'd A is the catch letter. 
e rest of the speech is properly printed as verse. F. 1 
nts the passage also in prose, but puts a full 8tr>p after 
rk'd. The Cambridge edd. think the type was "acci- 
itaUy dislocated," and some words lost in the process of 
ettlng: they say the whole passage would therefore 
nd as follows (vol. ii. p. OS, note xxi.): 

Hear me a little; for I hare only been 
Silent so long and given way unto 
This course of fortune 
By noting of the Udy I have mark'd, &c. 

e usual punctuation: 

And giren way unto this course of fi>rtune. 
By Dotiiy of the lady: I have mark'd. &c., 

kea but IndiiTerent sense. 

' have on'y been silent may mean "I alone have been 

jnt" 

Ve have arraQge<I the passage as It is usually arranged. 

>ptlng in line 158 the transposition, first made by Grant 

lite, of silent been instead of been silent, which is the 

ding of Q. Ff. If we take by to = "l)ecausc of," the 

aning will be perfectly clear. The Friar says " I have 

J been silent because qf noting, or carefully watching 



the lady." This is the sense of by described by Bchmidt as 
" the idea of instrumentality i>assiug' into that of causal- 
ity." Though we have no exactly similar instance of its 
use with tlie gerund, or present i>articiple, yet the sense 
of the proposition is quite the same as this in Cymbeline, 

ill. 4. 56, 57: 

All good seeming, 

Bjr thy revolt, U buklMnd. shall be thought, &c. 

This course qffortune = " this se<iuence of events." " this 
chapter of accidents." In line 161 g. Ff. read "To start" 
making the line an alexandrine: 

TV ktart into her (ace, a thousand sliaroes. 

We have followed Ree<l's arrangement 

285. Line 162: «Aam^«.— Shakespesre frequently uses 
the plural of shame where we shttuld use the singular. 
Compare Sonnet cxii. 6: 

To know my shamet and praises from your tongue ; 

and above, in tliis very scene, line 127: 

Thought I thy sjiirits were stronger than thy shamet, 

286. Line 167: Trust not my reading nor my 0B8EKVA- 
TION.— <j. Ff. have the plural observations; the emenda- 
tion is Hanmer's. 

287. Line 170: My REVERENCE, CALLING, nor divinity,— 
Collier, quite unnecessarily, altered this tu reverend call- 
ing, which Dyce adopts; but as instances of reverence = 
" the qualities or character entitle<i to be revered," we 
have in this play, v. 1. 64: 

That I aiu forc'd to lay my rtrtrtMce by; 

and, as applied to a priest, in Twelfth Xight, v. 1. 154: 

Father, I charge thee, by thy mtretut. 



Line 172: nrriNO trror.— Here again Collier, quite 
unnec(»sarily, alters biting to blighting. It appears to 
me that biting is the much more expressive epithet of 
the two, for it exactly expresses the malicious nature of 
the error, or false evidence, on which Hero has been con- 
demned. 

288. Line 187: mMpmtoii.— Shakespeare uses this word, 
in the sense of "mistake," in five <»ther passages beside 
this. Compare Sonnet Ixxxvii. 11, 12: 

So thy great gift, upon mtsprisiifu growing. 
Comes home again, on better Judgement making. 

()nce only he uses it in the sense of " contempt," In All's 
Well, ii. 3. 151). 

280. Line 188: Two of them havf the very BENT qf 
Aotumr.— Schmidt gives, as the second meaning of bent, 
"inclination," "disi>osition." It is much the same as the 
second meaning given in our foot-note; Imt, in the other 
iwssages that he quotes, e.g. Romeo and Juliet, ii. 2. 143: 
If that thy ftMt of love be honourable. 

the word seems to have more tlie sense of " tendency." 
Johnson explains it: "the bow has its full bent, when it 
is drawn as far as it can be," most prolwbly = " the utmost 
degree;" and comparing the passage in this play, ii. 3. 232: 
" her affections have their full bent," he says that the ex- 
pression is derived from archery (Var. Ed. vol. vii. p. 115). 
Compare, in this sense, the passage in Hamlet, IL 2. SO, 

81: 

And here give up ourselves, iu the/Hll btnt 

To lay our senrice freely at jrour feet. 
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tn. Line 100: The practice of U LIES in John the boM- 
tard.—ii. Vt. have livee. The emendation is Walker's. 

292. Lines 190, 300: 

But they ghall/ind, atcak'd in tuch a CAUSl, 
Both strength of limb and policy of mind. 

The old copies read " in such a kind^" making a rhymed 
couplet, which is very awkward here, coming as it does in 
the middle of a passage of blank verse. Cai>eU first sug- 
gested the emendation printed in our text, on which Col- 
lier's Old Corrector also hit Apart from the objection to 
the rhyme, kind seems to have no particular sense. Dyce 
thinks that the close occurrence of find and mind in the 
passage led to the corruption kind. 

293. Line 204: Ywir daughter here the PRINCKS left far 
dead.—Thn old copies have princeet; but Hero is never 
called by tlie tiUe princeu; nor does one quite see how 
she CHuld be, for her father was not a prince any more 
than was her intended husband ; while Don Pedro and 
Don John are called princee, lines 154 and 165 atx>ve. 

294. Line 230: More MOVINU, DELICATE, and/uU of life. 
—All the editors, including the Cambridge, hyphen these 
two adjectives, I cannot tell why, as ^ey are not hyphened 
in the old copies, and they seem to l)e much more expres- 
sive when used as separate and Independent epithets. 
For wioinn</= •* that which excites the emotions," compare 
Measure for Measure, ii. 2. 30: "Heaven give thee moving 
graces! " and Kichard XL v. 1. 47: 

The heavy accent of thy moving tonn^e. 

The sense of delicate here is probably that of "delicious." 
Compare above, in this play, i. 1. 305: 

Come thronging v>tx. and deltcate desires. 

If the wonls are hyphened the meaning must be either 
" delicately-moving " or " graceful." For the liwr as the 
supposed seat of love, see Love's Labour's Lost, note 113. 

296. Line 247: inwardnee».—T)\\^ is the only passage in 
which Shakesi)eare uses this word as a substantive; but 
he uses the adjective tntoards" familiar," "intimate." 
Compare Richard IIL iii. 4. 8: 

Who is most itfmard with the noble duke? 

296. Line 251: Btii\Q that 1 FLOW IN *^iV— Compare 
Romeo and Juliet, ii. 4. 41: "the numbers that Petrarch 
flowed in;" and Troilus and Cressida, v. 2. 41: *' You Jlow 
to great distraction." 

297. Lines 253-25C.— These four lines of rhyme, with a 
markcil alliteration in the second of tliem, seem rather 
out of place, and could well be spared. 

298. Line 257, (tc— This scene between Benedick and 
Beatrice, admirable as it is fnmi a dramatic (Hiint of 
view, cannot but seem out of place in a church; and the 
incongruity of the surroundings is emphasized in modem 
times, when the resources of tlio scenic artist are so 
nmch more extensive than they were in the Elizabethan 
era. Tliis incongruity, probably, did not strike Shake- 
si>eare, as there would be little or nothing in his time to 
indicate ^at the dialogue was taking place in a church, 
and almost in fn>nt of the sacred altar. But there is not 
the slightest necessity for the scene taking ])Iacc in front 
of the high altar, as the marriage ceremony was, evidently, 
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not intended to be what is called a nuptial mass. In Che 
revival of this play at the Ljceam Theatre, a small dttsfl 
might easily have escaped attention in this scene. Tht 
ceremony was supposed to take place befcnv «wc of the 
side altars, the lamp belonging to which was not allglit, 
as a sign that the sacred Host was sappoaed not to be ua 
the altar, which to Roman CathoUca would make s rerj 
great difference. 

299. Line 291: Kill Clavdio.— Then are few specvbn 
more dramatic, in the whole of Shakespeare, than tbc* 
two words. Great actresses have differed as to the mude 
of speaking them. It seems to me that they ought ti« be 
spoken with the utmost passion, in fact almost hisMd 
into Benedick's ears. It is in this aoene that the rcsl 
intensity of Beatrice's character comes out for the lint 
time. Her whole nature revolts against the meannesi d 
Claudio's conduct. With the true instinct of a lojtl heart 
she spurns the lying slander against her cousin, not Mop- 
ping to inquire into the evidence, such as it was, mati 
less receiving with a greedy ear the fool imputation oo 
another woman's fair fame. True, the ni^t bduif, 
almost for the first time, her cousin and she were not 
bedfellows; therefore the story of these precious priiuei 
might i>06sibly not be a lie; but she, with true noUeocsi 
of disposition, looks at the great moral fact— greater ftf 
than any gobbets of circumstantial evidence that tlsn- 
der could scrape together— that her cousin was, to her 
knowledge, a pure and loyal girl. What the man ^bit 
had won her cousin's love, who was bound by eveiy tieof 
affection, and by every quality of his manhood, to defeod 
her character should have done, Beatrice, woman as Bb« ii, 
does witliout one moment's hesitation. At the same time 
that she, without any effort or self-consciooaness, displsji 
the generosity, courage, and greatness of soul that Clsa- 
dio should have shown, had he been worthy of the dsbk 
of man, she feels such an overwhelming scorn and losth- 
ing for the cowardly wretch who has outraged, with vaA 
brutal publicity, her innocent cousin, that she natonJlT 
cries for his blood. Death is the only ponishmcnt which 
seems to her adequate for such an outrage. In these tvo 
simple words KUl Claudia her indignation borsti furth; 
afterwards she gives her reasons for this indignstioa. 
reasons not thought out or laboured, but which llsahad 
upon her mind simultaneously with the events whkh hsd 
occurre<1 in such rapid succession. It is the privilege of 
such natures as that of Beatrice, undeformed by ooares- 
tionality, unpoisoned by the lethal drug of worldlinen. 
when any great question of right or wrong arises, not U< 
have to reason out, with well-balanced arguments f* 
and con, the course they adopt, but to spring natarsUr 
to their conclusion. 

300. Line 205: [She is going, he holds her by the sna] 
/ ff Mi gone, though I am Aere;-- (Struggling to free berKUl- 
—The stage-direction we have inserted will explaio the 
meaning of this sentence, to which some commentstoo 
have given a very strained interpretation. All that Bes- 
trice means is that, altliough Benedick does detain btf 
by force, she is, in spirit, gone. After his refosinf her 
request she does not wish to have anything more to sijr to 
him. 

301. Une 303:1* he not approved in Okthm^ a viO*i»^ 
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— Ct>nip*rv Henry VIII. i. 2. 214: "He's traitor to the 
height;" and Comedy of £m>n, t. 1. 2U0: 

Eren la the scrength and fuigAt of ii^ury. 

Conipare also the expression in Hamlet, L 4. 21: "oar 
achievements, though perform'd at heiphL" 

308. Line 306: bear her in Aa/ui.— Compare Measure for 

Measure, i. 4. 51, 52: 

Bore many gentlemen, myself being one. 
/n futn^i aiul hoi>e of Action ; 

and see Taming of Shrew, note 140. 

303. Line 309: / would EAT HIS HEABT in the vMrket- 
piaee.—SiecvenB quotes from Chapman's Iliad, book 22ud: 

Hunger for kl.tughter, and a hate that eates thy heart, to eate 
Thy/M's heart. 

Ferocious as this sentiment of Beatrice may seem, it is 
not unnatural by the liglit of what I have suggested alxjve 
in note 209. The ver>' lack <if all inanliness in Claudio 
makes her more than virile in her ferocity. 

304. Line 310: Bene. Beat—. — T\\\% is as Theobald 
iwioted it. Q. F. 1 have Ikat) F. 2, F. 3 Betti F. 4 Buti 
Sieevens c(»njectured But Beatrice. We prefer, however, 
to leave the mere fragment of a word, as the storm of 
Beatrice's indignation must sweep down everything be- 
fore it 

306. Line 317: a ffoodly eotmt, count eom/ect.—Ho Q. 
mbstantially; F. 1 has a ffOtHlly count, coin/ect. Some 
modem editors hyphen the two wonls count cmnfcct, un- 
neceasarily I thiniL Beatrice uses the expression in su- 
preme contempts: "count sngar-i^um." Grant White 
would see a play upf m the words cou nt and the French wonl 
eonUf in the sense of a story made up. He explains this 
■ense of the passage as being " further evident from the 
inter-dependence of the whole exclamation, 'Purely a 
princely teetiinony, a goodly count,'— the first part of 
which would be strangely out of place if there were no 
pun in the second. In Shakespeare's time the French 
title CoufUwBB pronounced like conte or compte, meaning 
a flctltions story, a word which was then in common use." 
It is quite possible that Grant White is right, as the 
words which follow tweet gallant certainly seem to show 
that Beatrice is playing upon words. 

308. Line 323: men are only turned into tongue.— The 
non -elision in F. 1 of the final ed in (ttmed is here. I am 
convinced, intentional. The unpleasant alliteration of 
tum'd into tongtu is ver}- much modified by pronouncing 
the final syllable of tunud. 

307. Line 335. -Benedick is at last convinced; but mark, 
it has taken all Beatrice's wonderful energy, all the shock 
caused by the noble fury of her indignation, to bring this 
remit about To Benedick, with his opinion of women, 
->anch as is, it must be confessed, held by many men, 
who, as they pass the Ijest part of their lives in trying 
to corrupt the other sex, console themselves for any 
faflore by thinking that nature lias done their work for 
them,— the idea of Hero's having carried on a low intrigue 
up to the very night before her marriage presents no 
ilifHculty, and makes no deman<l upon his credulity. It 
is one of the many subtle touches in this scene, the way 
in which his newly-born love of Beatrice causes him to 
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detain her, but for which detention he would never have 
heard her eloquent vindication of her cousin. The nobler 
part of Benedick's nature is now awakened, and the viler 
part of it paralysed. Henceforth ho is not only ready to 
challenge Claudio, but he firmly believes that he is chal- 
lenging him in the cause of truth and Justice. But a little 
before this, when unredeemed by love, he would have 
cracked his coarse jests over Hero's supposed unchastity, 
and laughed at tlie very idea of challenging anyone, much 
less his friend, in such a quarrel. 

ACT IV. Scene 2. 

306.— In this scene the prefixes to tlie speeches afford 
ample proof how careless was the editing of this play in 
the First Folio. Instead of the immes of the characters 
the names of the actors are prefixed, and, in one or two 
cases, even these are wrong. There are in all thirty-nine 
speeches in this scene, ctiunting line 19, which is given 
lioth to Conrad and Borachio, as one 8i>eech. It will be 
more convenient to refer to tlie speeches rather than to 
the lines. The prefix U^ speech 1, I>ogl>erry's, is both in Q. 
and Ff. Keeper, generally sui>poscd to be a misprint for 
Kemp. The prefix to speech 2 is Cowley; to speech 3, Sec- 
ton; to speech 4, Andrew. This has l>een supposed to be 
another name, perhaps a nickname, given to Kemp on 
account of his playing so often the Merr>' Andrew. This 
explanation seems to l>e a little far-fetched; Kemp's Chris- 
tian name was William; and there is no actor among those 
mentioned in F. 1 whose Christian name is Andrew. The 
prefix to the next speech, the 5th, is Couley; to the Otli 
speech, Sextun; to the 7th speech, Kemp; to the 8th, Bor.; 
to the 9tli, A>. in Q., Kemp in F. 1; to the l()th, Con.; to 
the lltli, Ke. in Q., Kee in F. 1; to Uic 12th, omitted in 
F. 1, both; to the 13th, omitted in F. 1. Kcm.; to the 14th. 
Can.; to the 15th, Kemp; to the 10th, Bor.; to the I7th, 
Kemp; to Uie 18th, Sexton in Q., Sext. in F. 1; to the 10th, 
Kemp; to the 20th, Watch 1; to the 21st, Kemp; to the 
22nd, Borachio in Q., Bora, in F. 1; to the 23rd, Kemp; to 
the 24th, Sexton; to the 25Ui, Watch S; to tlie 2eth, Kemp; 
to the 27th, Const.; to the 28th, Sexton; to the 20th, 
Watch 1; to the 30th, Kemp; to the 31st, Sexton; to the 
32iid, Watch; to the 33rd, Sexton; to the S4th, ComtabU 
in Q., Cvnet. in F. 1; the next two speeches^ 35th and 36th, 
are made one by mistake both in Q. and F. 1, Q. gives the 
speech to Cowley, F. 1 to Sexton; to the .S7th, Kem.; to 
the 38th, Couley; to the 38th, Kemp. 

I tliink it Ijetter to give the full detaiU of this scene, 
because they may help us to settle two questions: the first, 
whetlier F. 1 was not simply transcribed from a printed 
copy of the Quarto, with a few cuts; the second, how the 
names of the actors came to be prefixed to the speeches 
in this scene, and not in any other part of the play. With 
regard to the first question, it will be noted that, with 
one or two slight exceptions, the prefixes given to the 
speeches are substantially the same botli in Q. and F. 1, 
the only important exception being that of the two 
speeches, 35th and 36th, lines 70, 71, which, being hope- 
lessly bungled together in both Q. and F. 1, are given 
in the former to Cowley, ie. Verges, and in the latter to 
Sex. or Sexton, who has just left the stage. In fact, ex- 
cept in the omission in F. 1 of speech 12 and part of 
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speech 13 (an omission evidently due to the frequent 
mention of the name of Ood), Q. F. 1 are substantially 
the same in this scene; and it is a powerful argument in 
favour of the theory that F. 1 is but a transcription 
of the Quarto that these prefixes should be retained in 
lioth. There is no other way to account for such a 
strange similarity in error, unless we suppose that both 
were transcribed from the same stage copy. 

As to the second question, how it is that the names of 
the actors are found prefixed to the speeches in this scene 
and not elsewhere in the play, this is a difllcult question 
to answer. There is an instance in The Taming of the 
flhrew, in Induction i. (see note 9 on that play), where the 
name SiiUclo is prefixed to a speech, the si>eech of one of 
the characters who has no other designation but a Plajfer. 
Sinklo also figures in a stage-direction in III. Henry VI. 
iii. 1, as one of the Two Keepers; and in II. Henry IV. v. 4 as 
a Beadle. This actor's name does not appear in the list 
of the principal actors given in F. 1. He was probably an 
unimportant member of the company who took only very 
small parts. It will be seen tliat in all these three cases, 
where Rinklo's name appears, it was substituted for a 
character such as a Player, a Keeper, a Beadle, to which 
there were assigned no specific names; but in the case of 
Uie scene before us it is quite different Both Kemp and 
Cowley were important members of the company, and the 
proper prefixes uf their respective characters are given 
to almost all their speeches. But it is to be noted 
that in act iii. scene 5 they are called in the stage-direc- 
tion, prefixed to the scene, Constable and UeadJborough; 
and in the stage-direction at the beginning of act iii. 
scene 3, Verges's name does not appear, only Dogberry 
and his eompartner, although in that scene Verges's 
name is prefixed to all his speeches. It seems to me that 
the most probable explanation of this confusion as to the 
prefixes is, that when first the play was written and the 
parts distributed to the actors, Shakespeare had not yet 
decided upon the names which he would give to Dogberry 
and Verges; and in the copy used by the prompter it is pos- 
sible that, in order to prevent any confusion in some scenes 
—in this one, for instance— he had written the names 
of the actors instead of such vague titles as Constable, 
Headborough, &c. When the names Dogberry and Verges 
were decided upon, they were prefixed to the speeches 
belonging to these characters in part of the MS. but not 
throughout. It may be noted that it would be much 
easier for the prompter, who had to see that the various 
actors were "called," as the technical expression is, in 
time for their various entrances, if he wrote down in his 
MS. the names of the actors of small parts such as Keepers, 
Beadles, OJlcers, and Constables, because then he could 
scarcely make any mistake as to the actor whom he had 
to call, and this may account for such things as the 
occurrence of the name Sinklo in the stage-directions 
already alluded to. Again, it is possible that this portion 
of the MS. had got torn or otherwise defaced; perhaps 
the margin containing the names of the speakers had been 
torn away, and it had been re-copied by tlie prompter or 
some other member of the company, who put the name of 
the actor instead of the name of the character which he re- 
presented. Unfortunately we know so very little about 
the interior life of the theatre in Shakespeare's time, that 
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we are almost ignorant how rehearsals were oondnctcd, 
whether pieces were read to the company or not, and ham 
parts were distributed. It is poaailde, in the ease of 
actors who were regularly cast for a certain line o( baii- 
ness, like Kemp, who always played the cJovn or cook 
character, that their own names were written on the psit 
instead of the names of the characters they played, lo 
such a case, a copyist supplying any deficiencies in tbc 
MS. prepared for the press fkt>m the actors' " parts "- 
which he would do, probably, in case of the stage eon 
being injured— would natnraUy write the name uf the 
actor and not the name of the character. 

308. Enter Dogberry, dc—The stage-direction in (^ F. I 
is Enter the Constables, Boraehio, and the Ttneu dasrfer; 
in gownes. Here we have another proof of the ooofOiiuQ 
as to the designation of the characters in this piece; bf 
the Town Clerk is evidently meant the SexUm^ who tskcs 
down the examination of the prisoners. The stage-direc- 
tion from Lady Alimony (1659) has already been qooted 
above (note 210) which says "Enter ^kc in their nnr 
goions." According to a passage quoted by Malooe tnn 
the Black Book, 4to, lOOi: **— when they mist thei m- 
stable, and sawe the black gowne of his offlce lye full in s 
puddle—" (Var. Ed. vol. vii. p. 122), the oonstebles vote 
a black goum of oflice. Probably it was these gowiu, and 
not the ntg gowns which they wore when on their sctive 
duties, that were intended to be worn in this scene. The 
slovenly nature of the stage-direction will be noticed, ai 
according to its wording Boraehio, as well as the Chi- 
stable and Town Clerk, would be in a gown; and all men- 
tion of Conrade is omitted. 

310. Line 2: 0, a stool and a cushion for the sextm.- 
Malone (Var. Ed. voL vii. p. 122) pointe out that here per 
haps was another cut at that favourite butt of aD the 
Elizabethan dramatists. The Spanish Tragedy (act iv.): 

HitroH. What are you ready? Baltbaxarf 
Bring a chair attd a cushion for the kiait. 

— Dodcley. toL v. p is«. 

It is worth noting that Malone misquotes this passsge. 
making, by a curious mistake, BaUkaxar the name of tbt 
speaker of the second line quoted, whereas it is clear that 
the whole speech is addressed to Ralthaiair liy Himonina 

311. Lines 8, 4: 

Sex. Whieh be the inalefaetorst 

Dog. Marry, that am land my partner. 

This looks suspiciously like what is technically termed a 
piece of gag. It is difficult to understand for what word 
Dogberry can have mistaken malefaeton. If this line was 
not introduced by the actor, Shakespeare may have in- 
tended Dogberry to claim the title of malefeietar, becaaae 
it was a long word which he did not understand, but 
which he thought from its very length would add to hb 
and his fellow constable's dignity. 

312. Line 6: we have the EXHIBITION to eMMUtf.- 
Steevens explains this as a blunder for examinatmi (> 
exhibit, and refers to Leonato's words in iii. 6. 5S: "Take 
their examination yourself." He might also have re- 
ferred to the words of the Sexton below, line 88: " I «fll 
go before and show him their examination." Bat is it 
not rather doubtful whether Verges would have known 
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his name above (line 01). On the other hand, we may 
note that in buth Q. and F. 1 there is the same variation 
ia the spelling of the name Antonio^ which in line 91 is 
t^pelt Aiithony, and in line 100 ArUonie, in both copies, 
ilie use of the fonn Anthony is rather out of place, and 
may be compared with the obvious mistake in L 1. 9 and 
10, where Don Pedro is called Don Peter. 

It would certainly seem that Antonio was one of the 
characters in this play to whom the author had not as- 
signed any name when he commenced this comedy. (See 
above, note S08.) In act 1. scene 2, Q. F. 1 have Enter Leo- 
nato and an old man brother to Leonato; and the prefix to 
Antonio's speeches is simply Old. In act iL scene 1 the 
stage-direction is Enter Leonato his Brother ^ Ac, and the 
prefix to his speeches throughout is Brother in both Q. and 
F. 1. In line 116 he is, for the first time, named Anthonio 
by Ursula, and the prefix to his speeches with Ursula, 
lines 119, 121, 125, is Antho. in Q.; Anth. in F. 1. 

320. Lines 3-82.— For a comparison l)etween portions of 
this speech of Leonato's with the speech of Adriana in the 
Comedy of Errors, see note 27 on that play. 

321. Line 0: Nor let no <X>3iP0KTER delight mine ear. — 
So Q. ; F. 1 has comfort; F. 2 comfort el»; F. 3, F. 4 com- 
fort elte. — It is ratlier remarkable that the editors of F. 2, 
when tr}'ing to correct the faulty line in F. 1, should not 
have resorted to the Q. rather than have accepted the 
reading of F. 1; or was the addition of the else made 
by the act4>r8, and taken by the editors of F. 2 from the 
then theatre copy? 

322. Line 10: And bid him speak of patience.— So Q. Ff.; 
most editors adopt the emendation of Uannier, who added 
the words to me after speak in order to make the line 
metrically complete. With all due deference to Dyce, 
and other commentators, who have adopted this sup- 
posed improvement without any ([uestion, I must beg to 
differ from them as to there being either any necessity 
for an addition to the line, or as to such an addition 
being, in any way, an improvement on the text of the old 
copies. We have had a great many mine's and nie's al- 
ready in this passage; e.g. line 5, me; line 6, mine; again, 
line 7, mine; line 8, me; line 0, mine; and, in the next line, 
we have mine; so that unless there were any neces- 
sity for it, I do not think the poet would have wished 
to add the words to me in this line. There is another 
reason for the omission of these words, and that is, that 
we require the emphasis to be put on the him in this 
line. Anyone who will read the whole sentence begin- 
ning with Bring me a father, will see, if he has any ear 
for rh>'thm, that by omitting the words to me, the con- 
clusion of the sentence is both more forcible and more 
rhythmical. The to me is really unnecessary. We must 
remember that the slurring slovenly style of pronouncing 
our beautiful native tongue, which prevails nowadays, 
was not prevalent in Shakespeare's time, when patience 
was not i^>onounced pay-shense, but distinctly as a tri- 
syllable. 

323. Line 12: And let it a/wfitvr^wry STRAIN /or STRAIN. 
—The sense of strain in this line is, perhaps, rendere<l as 
nearly as possible by the word given in our foot-note, viz. 
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" feeling." Strain, in this sense, is by no means uncom- 
mon in Shakespeare, e.g. in IL Henry IV. iv. 5. 171: 
Or swdl my thoughts to any straiM of pri<le; 

and Coriolanus, v. 3. 149: 

Thou hast affected the fine ttraims of bonoor. 

This sense of the word is not connected with its peculiAf 
sense =" note" or "tune," but with the original meaniof: 
of an "effort." We have had the word used above in 
this play, li. 1. 894, in the sense of * ' natund " or * ' inherited 
disposition," where Don Pedro, speaking of Benedick. 
says " he is of a noble ttrain." 

324. Lines 15-18: 
If such a one viU tmile, and stroke his beard, 
And^ SORRY tray, cry **hem" when he should groan. 
Patch gri^ with proverbs, make mi^ortune drunk 
With CANDLE-WASTERS. 

This very difficult passage, which has, with some reasm. 
puzzled all the commentators, can only be nnderstoud bs 
a careful consideration of the context. What does Leo- 
nato intend to say? He may express himself ohscurdj, 
but his meaning is obvious enough. We may thus pan- 
phrase his speech. "I do not want sententious oua- 
fort I want some one who has suffered what I have 
suffered to come and talk to me. If you can find any- 
one who has loved his child as I have loved mine, and 
whose Joy and pride in her has been overwhelmed hf 
such a catastrophe as that which has overtaken mj 
daughter; and if this man will talk to me of patience- 
if this man will be calm and sententious, and will at- 
tempt to mend my grief with proverbial sayings, and to 
drug my sense of unhappiness with eaaays upon resigna- 
tion—the work of those who waste candles in sitting op 
to labour out such dull and tedious performancea— if soch 
a one will attempt to console me thus, and preach to me 
patience, I will listen to him; but you cannot find mA 
a man, for it is only those who have not to bear sotrov 
that can preach patience; directly we have to endirr 
sorrow ourselves our patience goes to the winds." T<> 
come to the special difficulties in this passage: flisi. as 
to the well-known crux in line 16, the reading of Q., F. 1. 
F. 2 is as follows: 

And sorrtnu, wafsffc, crie hem when he should KToan. 

The correction of F. 8, F. 4 seems, at first sight, scarceir 
worth notice. The former reads: "And haUow, wag, cry 
hem;" the latter reads the same, except that it hs» 
hoUouf instead of haUoic. This attempt at an emendstioo 
may be interpreted in two ways: " And h^toa wag," i< 
"and cry out loag (=go your way);" or it may be mesot 
for " And hollow wtLg," hollow being used, as it frequently 
is by Shakespeare, in the sense of "insincere." It is p<^ 
sible that the alteration in F. 3 was originally made br 
one of the actors. Of the many — far too many— propoicd 
emendations emanating from various commeotston, it 
will be sufficient to s«y that they will be found daij rt- 
corded in the Cambridge edn. The one we have sdi>ptAi 
in the text, which occurred to me, independently. ndV 
years ago, is the same as a conjecture by Steevens. vliicb. 
for some mysterious reason or other, he subseqntftlr 
altandoned. The other emendation, which is most fcs* 
erally accepted, is that of (^pell, " Bid sorroir mv> ^ 
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hem; and the neit moftt received one is that uf Johnson, 
which Hteevens adopted: " cry, torroio wag! and hem." 
Johnson, before adopting this arrangement of the words 
had pointed out that the text, as it stands in the old 
copies, would make sense if we read. And iorrmo tcagl 
cry; htm; but on account of the harshness of the order 
in which the words and and cry are placed he adopted the 
arrangement given abf>ve, which Steevcns thoniughly 
approved of and followed. The meaning of the sentence 
is: *' And cry 'away with sorrow' I" or "sorrow avaunt!" 
.Steevens supports this reading by quoting the use of the 
phrase care avcay, from Acolastus, comedy, 1540: " I may 
now say, Care awaye!" and " Xow grievous sorrowe and 
care awaye!" also from Bamaby Oooge's "third Eglog: " 

Som chestnuts liave I there in store. 

With cheese and pleasaunt whaye ; 
God sends me rittayles for my need. 

And I hynge Cartava^el 

.Steerens tells us ahK> he was assureil that Sorrow go by! is 
" a common exclamation of hilarity even at this time, in 
Scotland " (Vor. Ed. vol. viL p. 12UX There does not seem 
to me to l>e much force in the conii»arison 1>etwcen 
the exprefwton t^rrote tcag! and such a very natural ex- 
pression as "care away I" or "sorrow away!" or "away 
with sorrow!" or in the more common form, "away 
with melancholy! " With reganl to the word to wag, in 
the Bi*nso uf "to go one's way, " it is remarkable that it 
is us«<i no less than four times in The Merry Wives (al- 
ways l>y the Host of the Garter), i. 3. 7: "let them wag; 
trot, trot;' ii. 1. 238: "Here, iKiys, here, here! shall we 
wagf" and also ii. 8. 74. 101. We have it once in As You 
Like It, iL 7. 23, in the proverbial expression: "how 
the world teagt," where I do not think it has the same 
meaning exactly that it has in Merr>' Wives. However, 
It is worth remarking that Shakespeare only uses wag, 
in this sense, in the four passages cite<l; and, from his 
potting the exiiression into the mouth of the Host, it 
woukl seem that he considered it rather an affected one. 
As to the imaginary comforter that Lconato is describing, 
he might perhaps be termed an atfectetl prig; and the 
use of the verb wag, in Uiis rather unusual sense, would 
not be out <^f place. Both liecause it involves very 
little alteration in the text, and also makes very fair 
sense, Johnson's emendation is a very plausible one. The 
reason why we have preferre*! the one printtMl in the 
text Is, tliat it involves even less alteration nf the n^ail- 
ing of the old copies, and liecause the misprint of tor- 
mr for $orry is a very proliablc <me, althrtugh no other 
instance of such a misprint seems to occur in Shake- 
speare. In Dymock's translation of II Pastor Fido (1602) 
thadow appears to be used in two passages =jiA«u/y; in 
set iL scene 5: 

About noone time among these skadaw trees 
Come you without your nimphs. 

(F. 3.b.ick, F.4.) 

Again, in act ill. scene 5: 

unto my sfarden there 

Where a thaJtw hedf^ doth dose it lu. (I- i.) 

It is poaaible that in those two passages shadow may be 
vsed aa an adjective; but it l(K>ks more like a misprint 
We mast remember that all words like pretty, heavy, 
•orry, were formerly spelt prettie, heavie, iurrie (we have 
«n loatance In F. 1, Love's Labour 's Lost, v. 2. 726) ; and if 



anyone will compare the two wonls torrie and sorrow, in 
the handwriting of any MS. of Shakespeare's time, he 
will see how easily they might be mistaken for one an- 
otlier. The expression sorry \cag seems to nie very appli- 
cable to the type of character that Leonnto is describing: 
one utterly devoid of sym]>athy. unable to enter into 
the griefs, or indeed into any of the higher feelings of 
the sufferer. Such a man smile*, strokes his beard, cries 
hem, offers for consolation stale proverljs and conven- 
tional exhortations to patience, gathered from the lalio- 
rious writings of scholars who coiuiume the midnight oil, 
and are leameil in ever}'thiiig but human nature. 

The second difficulty, which I am inclined to think almost 
greater than the first, is as t4> the meaning ot candle-wasters 
in this passage— in fact as to the meaning of tlie last sen- 
tence altogether. In the paraplirase of the speech given 
a1)ove I have taken candle- waste m to mean "students" 
or " I)ook-worms;" in fact those who sit up late at night 
reading or writing. On account of the occurrence of the 
word drunk in the sentence, the meaning generally ac- 
ceptetl for candle-wcuters is. as Malone says, " men who 
waste caudles whilu tliey itass the night in drinking" Ou*. 
E«l. vol. vii. p. 13U); that is to nay, "drunkards" or "re- 
vellers;" but we have nt) instance of the use of candle- 
wasterg in such a case, while we have a very striking in- 
stance of its use in tlie seiute of "one who bums the mid- 
night oil," as we say. Thus wu have in Ben Jonsou's 
Cynthia's Revels, iii. 2: "si)oile<l by a whoreson Inx^k- 
wonu, a candle -waster" (Works, vol. ii. p. 277); and in 
The Antiquary, act iii. 1: " he should catch more delicate 
court-ear, than all your hend-scratchers, thumb-biters, 
lamp-ica)iterM of tlieni all ' (DtMlsley, vol. xiii. p. 40D). 
Both the al>ove passages are «|UottHl by Whalley (Var. Ed. 
vol. vii. p. 130): but we may add the following expression 
from tlic T*r«»h«gue to Wily Beguiletl: '' cotton-candle elo- 
quence" (DtHlsley, Vi>l. ix. p. 221). It has l»een suggested 
in coimection with the word drunk tliat Shakespeare 
might have l>een thinking of one oi the practices of extra- 
vagant lovers, namely that of drinking off flap-ilraginm 
(see Love's Laliour's Lost, note l.')2), which is alludetl to 
in II. Henry IV. ii. 4. 267: "and drinks ott candles' ends for 
flap-dtagonn." l\\ a passage, lujwcver, in The Return fr» ni 
Parnassus (iv. 3), students are descrilMMl as: 

Drinking a k-ng lank n-aUhiHg cnndU's smoke, 
Spendint; the mirrow or their flow'rin}; ai^e 
In fruitless t^orint; on some wonn-eat leaf. 

— Dodsley. Tr>l. ix. p. »». 

This passage confirms one in the opinion that candle- 
wasters here should l>c interpreted in some such sense as 
we have given to tlie word, in the paraphrase of Leonat^i s 
speech alK)ve. 

325. Line 28: WRl5a xmder the load of *orrrtic.— This 
intransitive use of the verb to trrinj7="to writhe, " or, 
IHrrhaiM, "to l)e wning," is found in two other passages 
in Shakespeare; in Henry V. iv. 1. 2.')2, 2!>3: 

Of every fool, whose sense no more can feci 
But his own writtging; 

and, more appositely, in ryml>eline. iii. 0. 79: "He wrinr^ 
at S4>me distress." This elliptical um; of the verb is one < f 
which Shakespeare and the writers of his time were ratlier 
fond. 
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326. Line 30: mora2 = "moralizing." — Compare Lear, 
iv. 2. 58: " a moral tool." Schmidt also takes the passage 
in As You Like It, ii. 7. 28, 29: 

When I did hear 
The motley fool thus morai on the time, 

to be another instance of the use of the adjectiye in thiii 
sense, though generally morale in that passage, is con- 
sidered to be a verb. I have not been able to And a simi- 
lar use of the word in any other author. 

327. Line 32: My grief* cry louder than ADTKRTISKMBNT. 
—This use of adv0rfutemen( = " exhortation" is given by 
Baret in his Alvearic (1573), tub voce: '* A warning: an ad- 
monition : an aduertUemet." The vulgarized use of the 
word has become so common in this, which may be con- 
sidered, emphatically. " the age of adrertitementt," that 
the original meaning of the word has been almost, if not 
entirely, lost In Sherwood's dictionary, which is bound 
up with Cotgrave (1650), monition is given as one of th£ 
French equivalents to advertisement. But the verb, to 
advertise would seem by that time to have nearly lost all 
connection with tlie idea of moral advice, and only to 
have retained the sense of "to give notice" or "infonna- 
tion," "to notify," through which sense it came to have 
its modem meaning. The only explanation of this line 
is given by Seymour, who explains it " ray griefs are too 
violent to be expressed in words." Seymour's explanation 
is plausible enough; but it would seem from the answer 
of Antonio, in the next line. 

Therein do men from children nothin(f differ, 

that tlie meaning is " My griefs cry louder than your 
moral exhortations;" that is to say, "The voice of ray 
grief makes itself heard so luudly in my oyrn breast, that 
I cannot hear the moral consolations that you offer;" but 
Antonio takes the raore literal sense of the word crte«, 
and endeavours to ridicule his brother out of his excessive 
dwelling on his unhappincss, by comparing him to a child 
who cries so loudly that it cannot hear the remonstrances, 
or good advice, of its instructor. 

328. Lines 37, 38: 

However they have writ the style op gods, 
And made a push at chance and sufferance. 

Warburton thought tliis referred to the extravagant titles 
the Stoics gave their wise men (Var. Ed. vol. vii. p. 131). 
Steevens, more probably, explains it " in the style of go<ls," 
i.e. "in exalted language." as if they were divine beings 
alK)ve the level of ordinary men {nt supray. 

The phrase made a push at seems to have given the 
commentators some trouble. Pope altered push to pish, 
which, with due deference to him, is an alteration for the 
worse. The meaning undoubtedly is the one we have 
given in the foot-note. Compare I. Henry IV. iii. 2. 66, 67: 

stand the/MjA 
Of every be.irdlcss vain comparative ; 

and Troilus and Crcssida, ii 2. 137; 

To stand the /»xA and enmity of those ; 

from which It is evident that the expression make a push 
at means here "attack," "defy. ' 



329. Line 52: 
Leon. 



Who wrongs himf 
2f52 



Who! 



We have followed Dyce in adopting Walker's additiuo ci 
the word Who ! at the end of this line in order to com- 
plete it. Hanmer printed *^wrongttk him," and Capeli 
*' Who wrongs him, $ir1" but Walker's emendation seemi 
to us much the liest, as it is very natnrml Leonato shuald 
repeat the word TTA/*.' 

830. Line 57: my hand tneant nothing TO my swonL— 
None of the commentators notice this phrase, though it u 
rather an obscure one. It may either mean " I had ao 
intention of drawing my sword in touching it;" that is tu 
say, it was a mere mechanical action ; or, perhaps, the 
meaning is, " My hand laid to my neord meant nothing ' 

331. Line 65: And, with grey hairt and BRUIBB ^maiiy 
day«.— This is a very expressive phrase. It would be 
difficult to express more forcibly the effect of old s^e, 
which makes us feel, lK)th in mind and body, as if we haJ 
been sorely bruised. Shakespeare only uses the wonl 
bruise in two other passages: II. Henry IV. iv. 1. 100: 

That feel the bruises of the days before. 

where it is also used figuratively, thou^ not in precistlj 
the same sense as in the text; and (in the literal sense) in 
I. Henry IV. I. 3. 57, 58: 

the sovereign's! thing on earth 
Wa!i (>armaceti for an inward bruise. 

Compare with this passage II. Henry VI. v. 3. 3, and see 
note 338 on that play. 

332. Line 66: Do challenge thee to TRIAL qfa man.— Com- 
pare Richard II. i. 1. 81: 

Or chiTalrous desi)j[n of knic^htly triaJ. 

333. Line 75: Despite his nice fence and his itetit>e nAC- 
TICK.— Practice is explained by some commentators ss= 
" experience." Surely the sense we have given it Id tlK 
foot-note is the right one. Leonato would have had mure 
experience than Claudio; but he could not have had such 
active habits, and he could not have exercised his skill in 
fencing very much of late. Compare Hamlet, v. 2. 2SD. 2fl, 
where Hamlet says, apropos of his approaching comhu 
with Laertes: "since he went into France, I have been in 
continual practice." 

334. Line 76: His May qf youth and Uoom of Lrsn- 
HOOD.— Shakespeare only uses this word in one other psi- 
sage, in Troilus and Cressida, ii. 2. 4d, 50: 

reas.xi and respect 
Make livers pile, and iMstihood deject. 

335. Line 78: Canst thou so daff me f— See above, note 
157. 

336. Lines 80-101.- The sudden anger of Antonio st 
tliis point is one of the cleverest touches in the whole of 
this charming comedy. Leonato has been working him- 
self up into a towering passion, and his brother, who, 
during the first part of the scene, has been endeavouring 
to argue him into paUence, not only abandons that use- 
less endeavour, but, taking up the cudgels for his slan- 
dered niece, works himself into a genuine passion. The 
contempt of the brave old man for the boy (Haudio, and 
Uie fearless scorn which the representative of the old 
school pours upon the head of the repreaentative of the 
new school, are admirably expressed; but what is best of 
all, in this outburst of Antonio, is the true knowledge of 
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human nature shown by the ])oet. Whenever any grood- 
hearted but quick-tempered man getn into a passion, 
there is only one sure way of calming him; and that is 
either really to be angry one's self, or to make believe 
to be angry as naturally as possible. Bn>ther Antony 
knew this; and sure enough, directly he b^ns to rave 
as^ainst Clandio, Leonato recovers his temper and b^iins 
to try and soothe him. How much can be done with a 
very small part by a good actor, was seen when Mr. Howe 
played the part of Anttmio at the revival of this play at 
the Lyceum in 1882. 

337. Line 83: Come, /Mow me, hoy! eome, SIR BOT, POL- 
LOW m€.—Q- Ff. ntLdeome.gir hoy, come follow ine. Cai)ell. 
whose emendation we have followed, omitted the second 
come. Pope reads, come boy follow me. There would 
seem to be something especially irritating in the applica- 
tion of the term boy to growii-up men. Antonio, doubt- 
leas, repeats advisedly the phrase ^i/- boy here and in the 
next line. Compare Coriolanus, v. 6. 101, where Aufl- 
diua in his quarrel with Coriolanus says: 

Name not the i^cxl {I'.f. M.iry), thou i>fiy of tears; 

and Coriolanus answers, line 1(H: " Hoy! O slave!" and 
again, line 113: " Boy! false hound!" 

338. Line 84: I'll whip you from your roimVQ fence.— 
Baret gives under " to Foitie, to prickc, to stinge," and 
gives aft the Latin equivalent " Pimgo. A COpungu." It 
seems to have Iwen used in fencing, as meaning " to 
thrust." Cotgrave gives under " Coup d'estoc, A thrust, 
/fiiM«, stab." Compare Lear, iv. 6. 251: "no matter vor 
yoiiT foiti$." The verb is used in tliree other jmssages: in 
31erry Wives, ii. 3. 24; IL Henr>' IV. ii. 1. 17; ii. 4. 2ii2. In 
the latter passage it is used in a ver>' etiuivocal sense. 

338. Line 80: That dare a if ^crll nnmrer a man indeed. 
— We have adopted Warburton's suggestion of placing a 
comma after indeed here, giving to the words a man in- 
deed the sense of '* one who is indeed a man " In Hamlet, 
iii. 4. 60: 

A combination an'l a form i»dted, 

the word is usetl in the same emphatic or intensitive tense. 

340. Line 91: Bnyg, apes. Jacks. hraggarU, milkgops!— 
Thia word is often useil as a term of contempt Compare 
Merchant of Venice, ill. 4. 77: 

A thousand raw tricks of these brAtft^infi; yaeks; 

and our modem Jaek-in-ojlce. We have followed Han- 
mer in transposing the position of braggarts and Jack*. 
Q. Ff. reail apes, braggart*. Jack*. I)yce puts an accent 
on the last syllable of braggarts in order to make the 
rhythm of the verse correct; but surely this is not allow- 
able, as the word braitgart occurs nine times in verse in 
Shakespeare, and on every occasion it is accented on the 
first syllable, e.g. in All s Well, iv. iii. 370, 372. 

341. Line lU: Scaxblinq, out-facinq, fashion-moho- 
ixa boys.—YuT scambling see King John, note 252; for 
(nil-facing compare As Vou Like It, i. 3. 123. 124: 

As many other mannish cowards have 
That do OHt/ace it with their semblances. 

Ftuihum-monging is the reading of Q. F. 1; F. 2, F. 8, F. 4 
rea<l " fashion •moMi7r»i/7." Dyce (note 72) quotes Mr. 
Arrowsmith, Shakespeare's Eflitors and Commentators, 



p. 34: **monging is the present participle regularly in* 
fleeted from the Anglo-Saxon verb ' mangian,' to trafflck." 
From t}iis verb comes the noun monger found in such 
words u Jishmonger. Compare Romeo and Juliet, ii. 4. 34: 
fash ion- mongers. 

342. Line 95: That lie, and coo, and jtmit, deprave, 
and «IaNrf^r.— Schmidt defines to cog = '' to cheat, to de- 
ceive, especially by smooth lies;" and compare the pas- 
sage in Merry Wives, ill. 3. 76: "Come, I cannot cog, and 
say thou art this and that," Ac. The word seems to come 
nearest, in sense, to our modem word "to gammon." 
Afterwards to cog came especially to be applied to load- 
ing, or otherwise falsifying dice. The verb to deprave is 
used in only one other passage in Shakespeare, in Timon, 
i. 2. 145: 

Wlio lives tli.it 's not dtfiravtti or dtfravtsi 

343. Line 90: Go anticly, shutc outward hideousnrss. — 
Q. Ft. read *'and show." We have adopted Spe<iding's 
emendation in omitting and, which is clearly unneces- 
sary, and siH>ils the line. Steevens quotes an expression 
in Gowers speech in Henr>' V. iii. 6. 81: "a horrid suit 
of the camp;" the whole passage being: "and what a 
l>card of the general's cut and a horrid suit of the camp 
will do among foaming bottles and ale-wash'd wits, is 
wonderful to be thought on." There is no doubt it was 
the practice of these braggarts to assume the most war- 
like dress and accoutrements they could. 

344. Line 101: Do not you meddle; let me DEAL IN this. 
—Compare above in this play, iv. 1. 249, 250. With is the 
preposition generally use*! with decU; but we have the 
same expression = " have to do with," in I. Uenry VI. v. 
5. 56: ''dealt in by attorneyship;" and again in The Tem- 
pest, V. 1. 270, 271: 

That could control the moon, make flows and ebbs. 
And dtiiJ in her command witliout iter power. 

346. Line 102: \ce will not wake your patience.— There 
have l)een several proposed emendations for trriilr«, which 
certainly does not seem to be tiuite the right word here. 
Warburton proposed wrack; Ilanmer rack; Talbot con- 
jectured waste. Johnson explained it: "will not longer 
force them to endure the presence of those whom, though 
tliey look on them as enemies, they cannot resist" (Vkt. 
Ed. vol. vii. p. 135). Henley explains it thus: " The fero- 
city of wild l>easts is overcome by not suffering them to 
sleep;" and therefore the sentence means "we will for- 
bear any further provocation " (Var. ¥a\. vol. vii. p. 185). 
I confess I do not quite understand this explanation. 
Rteevens compares the well-known passage in Othello, 
iii. 3. 302, 363: 

Thou hadst l>een better have been bom a dog 

Than answer my -uat'd wrath : 

But surely there is a gorMl deal of difference between 
wrath and patience. One naturally speaks of waking a 
person's wrath, but not of leaking his patience. There 
can hardly be two things more opposite than wrath and 
patience; but we find somewhat similar expressions else- 
where in Shakespean>; for instance, in Richard II. i. 3. 
181-133: 

set on you 
To tL-ai€ our peace, which In our country's cradle 
Draws the sweet infant breath of i;entle Ueeii: 
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Richard III. i. 3. 288, where Mftrgwet ia speaking of the 
effect of curses: 

And there awaJU God's {(cotle^leeping peace ; 

and Coriolanus, iii. 1. 98, 99: 

aTvttt* 
Your danj^erotts lenity ; 

which last passage bears a very strong resemblance to 
the one in our text, because there is no mention in the 
other two passages, as quoted, of sleep; but the idea is 
essentially the same as here, riz. that by provocation the 
pcutsive quality of non-resistance is turned into the active 
quality of resistance. 

34& Lines 106-109: 
Leon. My lord, my lord,— 
D. Pedro. / wiU not htar you. 
Leon. Xof—Come, brother, away.— I will he heard. 
Ant Atid shall, or some of us will unart/or it. 

Hanmer. whom Dyce foUows, arranges these lines as fol- 
lows:— 

Leon. Afy lord, my lord, — 

D. Pedro. / will not htar you. 

Leon. .Vflf— 

Come, brother, atvity. — / will ht ktixrd. 

Ant. A ud shrill. 

Or tome of us will smart /or 't. 

The one objection to this arrangement is that line 109 is 
left imperfect, while line 108 is not very rhythmical. The 
arrangement of the old copies, it seems to me, btetter 
suits the sense of the words. 

347. Line 109: [Exeunt Leonato and Antonio. — The 
stage-direction in ¥. 1 is " Exeunt ambo" after Leonato's 
speech, "I will be heard," and " Enter Benedick" after 
line 107; in Q. *' Enter Benedick" comes before line 110. 
It is pretty clear that F. 1 was printed from the theatre 
copy, for nearly all the entrances are marked too early. 

348. Line 114: yoii are almost come te part ALMOST a 
/ray.—li not the first almost here a printer's error, or is 
the repetition intentional? Most commentators seem to 
think that the second almost ought to be omitted; but I 
cannot help thinking that it is the first which is redun- 
dant The phrase almost is use<l by Don Pedro in a 
somewhat contemptuous sense, which is quite consistent 
with the tone adopted by him and Claudio. Another ob- 
jection to the repetition of almost is that the sentence 
makes a blank verse, which, as it occurs in prose, is ob- 
jectionable. 

349. Line 120: In a false quarrel there is no true valour. 
—Compare II. Henry VI. lil. 2. 233-235: 

Thrice is he .inird thttf hath his quarrel Just, 
And he but naked. tliciu>;:h loclc'd up in .steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

360. Lines 128, 129: / will bid thee DRAW, as rce do the 
viinstrel«: 1>RAW, to pleasure ««.— There seems to be a 
liifference of oiiinion liere, among the commentators, as 
to whether draw means to draxc an instnmient out of its 
case, or to draw the 1k>w along the strings of the viol. 
Donee suggests tlmt tliere is an iinusi«)n to the itinerant 
sword-dancers. It will be easier to decide the exact 
meaning of draw here, when we can find any passage in 
which the direction is used to minstrels to draw either 
their instnmients out of the case, or their bows. 

2G4 



361. Line 132: care kiXCd a eat.— This MeBM to hare 
been a common proverb. In his Complete Alphabet ol 
Proverbs (p. 3S5) Bohn gives it in the form ** Care vffl 
kill a cat; yet there t no living without it;" but at iM«e 
76 of the same work it is given in the aimple form: **Carc 
will kill a cat" The proverb is alluded to in Ben Jonsoo't 
Eveiy Man in his Humour, L S: **limiig ■orrow, care 11 
kill a cat" (Works, voL L p. 33> 

352. Line 135: / shaU MS£T your wit ut THE CASXIK, 
an you charge it against me.— The allusions in thb sad 
the following speech are to tilting. To meet in tke carter 
is to meet in the full charge. 

353. Line 139: give him another siajf: this latt wu broke 
eroM.— Claudio keeps up the metaphor from the tiltin^- 
fleld. It was considered a disgrace when the spear, oteJ 
in tilting, was broken across the body of the adversaiy 
instead of l)eing snapped by the force of the charge, sfler 
having struck him full. 

354. Line 142: he knows how to turn his girdU,—Then 
seems to be no doubt that the reference here is to tlie 
practice of turning the large buckle of the girdle behind 
one, previously to challenging anyone to a perstHial cs- 
counter; but for what reason the girdle was turned duet 
not seem quite clear. Holt Wliite explains it: " Large helti 
were worn with the buckle before, but for wrestling the 
buckle was turned behind, to give Uie adversary a fairer 
grasp at the girdle. To turn the buckle behind, thereftire, 
was a challenge" (Var. Ed. vol. vii. p. 138). I confes* I 
do not understand this explanation. In wrestlhig the 
object is to try and get a goo<l hold on one's adversarr. 
which is done by putting the arms round him and tryiii;! 
to Join your hands in the middle of his back. Huv it 
would help matters to have a great buckle there I do But 
know; surely it would render it more difBcult to get a 
good hold, and perhaps that may be the real exf^anatioa 
of the practice, if such a practice existed among wrestlen^ 
In the case of combatants going to fight with fists, one 
could understand the turning round of the budtle, in order 
that it might not cut one's oppiment's handa. though he 
would have to hit rather low down to come in contact 
with it, but still it would not be hitting "below the belt^ 
and we must remember that these large bueklee came 
quite as high as what I believe in sporting parlance is 
called the "bread-basket" Halliwell explains the pas- 
sage "you may change your temper or humonr, alter it to 
the opposite side;" but Grant AMiite and Hunter think 
that the girdle was turned round in onler to get at the 
sword hilt 

355. Line 156: he hath bid me to a CALF's-qeaI) and a 
CAPON.— Schmidt thinks that there is a pun intended here 
in capon, as=:"cap on," i.e. coxctmib, and that Claudio 
means to say a ca{f's head with a fool's cap on; but eajton 
was frequently used as a term of contempt, and flguits 
among the humorous terms uf abuse used by Dromio vt 
Syracuse, in Comedy of Errors, ill. 1. 32. 

366. Line 172: trans-shape thy fwrticular virtues,— Com- 
pare Webster's Cure for a Cuckold: "O to what a monster 
would tliis trans-shape me" (Wi)rk8, vol. iv. p. ITX 

357. Lines 181, 182: Go<l sate him when he was hid in tke 
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gardmu—TbiM is of conne a reference to IL 8, where Bene- 
is hid in the arbonr, and it is also a rather profane alia- 
sion to the story of Adam and Eye. 

358. Line 184: the savage btdTs home on the teimble 
Betiedidt't head.— An allusion to Benedick's speech above, 
in L 1. 204-266. 

359. Line 203: when he goee IN His DOUBLET and hosb. 
—It is pretty certain that the meaning here is simply 
" without his cloalc;" it being the custom to take off the 
cloak before fighting a duel. Compare Merry Wives, iii. 
1. 46. where Page says to 3ir Hugh Evans, who is await- 
ing the arrival of Doctor Caius with hostile intent : " in 
your doublet and hoee this raw rheumatic day ! " Tliis 
seems to 1>e the more probable meaning of the phrase than 
to suppose that it refers to the negligence in the matter 
of dress which is said to characterize lovers, and of which 
Rosalind makes such fun in As You Like It, iii. 2. 3!>2- 
403. 

300. Line 207: 9oft you, LET MR BE: pUiek up, my heart, 
and be gad .'— Haniner proposed to read Ut be, a phrase 
which occurs in Winters Tale, v. 3. 61: Let be, let be, used 
in a deprecatory sense and = " Forbear speaking to me; 
leave me alone." The same phrase, with the same mean- 
ing, occurs in Antony and Cleopatra, iv. 4. 6, and is 
applied by Antony Ut Cleopatra when she attempts to 
help him on with his armour. Compare also Matthew 
xxvii. 49: " Let be, let us see whether Elias will come 
to save him." 

As to jAuek up, my heart, compare Taming of 8hrew, iv. 
3. 38: *• Pluck up thy spirits." 

361. Line 211: she ehaU ne'er weigh more reasons in her 
balance.— S^ome commentatr)rs think that there may be a 
pan here on reasons and raigins, as in I. Henry IV. ii. 4. 
2M-286: "Give you a reason on compulsion! if reasotts 
were as plenty as blackberries, I would give no man a 
reason upon compulsion, I." It seems that reason was 
in Shakespeare's time pronounced rayson, as if it were an 
anglicized form of the French rai*«>n: in fact, the word 
was often spelt so, e.g. in Tragical Discourses (fol. 56): 
" wherin certeinly she had raison;" ten lines lower down 
the word is spelt reawn. 

362. Line 242: Don John your brother INCENSED me 
to slander the Lady nero.—YoT a similar use of the verb 
incense compare Merry Wives, i. 3. 10l>: "I will incense 
Page to deal with poison;" Winter's Tale, v. 1. 61, 62: 

and wouUI incense me 
To murder her I married. 

Nares supposes that the word has the same sense here as 
in Henry VIIL v. 1 43, 45: 

InuHs'd the lords o' the council, that he is 
A most arch heretic, 

in which passage, and in Richard Til. iii. 1. 1A2, where 
Buckingham snggests that the young prince, York, was 
"tnceTif^d by his subtle mother " to taunt his uncle, the 
meaning is "to instruct," "to inform," a sense which it 
still bears in Staffordshire. 

363. Lines 293, 294: 

Hang her an epitaph upon her tomb. 
And sing it to her bones. 



Blakeway gives an extract from " La Monnoie en Bayle, au 
mot Aretin (Pierre), note 0:" referring to tliis practice: 
"C'est la coutume pamii les Catholiques d'attacher a 
quelque colonne, ou ailleurs, pr^s du tombeau dcs morts, et 
surtout des morts de reputation, des inscriptions funebres 
en papier" (Var. Ed. vol. vii. p. 144); i.e. " It is the cus- 
tom among the Catholics to attach to some column, or 
elsewhere, near the tomb of the dead, and especially of 
dead celebrities, funeral inscriptions on paper." An in- 
stance of this practice is exemplifl^ in Ben Jonson's well- 
known lines on the Countess of Pembroke, commencing 
" Underneath this sable hearse," which were intended to 
be hung as an epitaph on her tomb. 

364. Line 200: And tihe alone is heir to both qf im.— This 
is one among the many proofs of the carelessness with 
which this play was written. The author forgot that 
already, in i. 2. 1, Letmat'), speaking to Antonio, says: 
" Where is my cousin, your sonf" 

366. Lines 301-304.— Nothing perhaps makes the char- 
acter of Claudio more c«.intemptible than the prompt 
fickleness M-ith which he transfers his affections to order, 
even at the vcr>' moment when he has just discovered how 
cruelly he had wronged his first love, whom he supposed 
to l>e dead. 

366. Line 308: Who, I believe, vhu PACK'D in all this 

irron{7. —Compare C^imedy of Errors, v. 1. 219, 220: 

That goldsmith there, were he not pack'd with her. 
Could witness it; 

i.e. "if he were not in conspiracy with her." Compare 
the passage in tlie Taming of the Shrew, v. 1. 121 and 
note 202 f>n that play. Tlie noun pack is used for " a ganj; 
of conspirators" in Comedy of Errors, iv. 4. 105: 

367. Lines 309-312.— As if Shakespeare was determined 
to heap contempt upon the head of Claudio he makes 
Borachio, villain as he is, a striking contrast to the young 
count in generosity of character. He will not allow, 
hardened ruffian though he be, the woman who uncon- 
sciously aided him in his conspiracy to suffer any unjust 
blame. 

368. Line 818: he tcears a key in his ear, and a lock 
hanging by t^— This hxiks very suspiciously like a piece 
of gag on the part of Master Kemp. In UL 3. 182 
Beacoal has already spoken alxjut this Deformed wear- 
ing a lock (sec note 220). The key in the ear may be a 
satire on the fashion of wearing roses in the ears, alluded 
to in King John. (See note 43 on that play.) But the 
Joke on the lock and the key is very much on a par with 
some of those attributed to Kemp. 

369. Line 319: borrows money in Qoh'S NAME; i.e. "he 
is a common beggar; " to ask for money in Ood's name, or 
for God's sake, being tlie usual adjuration of beggars 
when Itegging for alms. ^linshen (1509) has under Por- 
dios^ros: " men that auk for God's sake, l>eggers. ' Halli- 
well says that "this phrase was used in the counterfeit 
passports of the lieggars, as appears from Dekker's Eng- 
lish Villanies. 

370. Line 327: Goit sate the foundation!— Thin was the 
recognizetl mode of thanksgiving eniploye<l by those who 
received alms at the gates of religious houses. 
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ACT V. ScKNK 2. 

371. Line 2: deterrt wtU at my hands by HBLPnfQ MB 
TO THB 8PKBCH OF Beatrice.— yfe have a similar phrase 
in another passage in Shakespeare, in Winter's Tale, It. 
4. 786: "if I may ctnnr to the speech of him." 

It seems rather (Ir)ubtful where this scene is supposed 
to take place. In Mr. Irving's arrangement of the play it 
formed part of scene I, which seems the most sensible 
plan, as it would certainly seem to be intended to take 
place out of doors and near Leonato's house. Pope was 
the flrst to assign any locality to the last scene (v. 1), 
which he describe<l as "l>efore Leonato's house." He 
placed this scene "In Leonato's house." Reed rightly 
placed it "In Leonato's garden;" for it is clear from line 
08 below, where Ursula says " Yonder 's old coil at home," 
that the scene did not take place in the house. At the 
same time tliere is an objection to placing it in the same 
part of the garden as the previous scene, namely, that 
Ik;nedick, after the angr>' leave he had taken of Claudio 
and Don Peilro, would hardly risk meeting them again; 
but tilts objection is of ver>' little force where there is 
what is called a " full set scene" to represent the garden, 
occupying the whole of the stage. We have, however, in 
order not to interfere with the usual division into scenes 
of this act, placed Uiis scene as in another part of Leo- 
nato's garden. 

872. Lines 0, 10: To hace no man come over me! why, 
shall I always KEEP below 8TAIR8?— Tlie meaning of this 
latter phrase is not very clear. The conversation be- 
tween Margaret and Bene<lick is not very edifying at this 
point; still, it is as well to tr}' and make some sense of 
it. Theobald simply altered it to "keep above stairs." 
Steevens proposed to read "keep men below stairs," i.e. 
"never suiTer them t4> come into her l»ed-chaml>er." 
Singer made a very similar conjecture: "keep them be- 
low stairs." Schmidt explains the phrase, " in the ser- 
vants' room," and so presumably "never get married." 
This conjecture seems rather founded on the arrange- 
ment in UKxlem houses, by which servants' rooms are in 
the iMisement; but that portion of the house, if it existed 
at all in Elizabetlian times, was used for cellarage only, 
the servants' rooms l>eing on the ground fltKtr. Probably 
the meaning is: "Shall I never get up to the bridal- 
chamber? ' There is jKissibly also some double meaning 
in the expression to which the clue is wanting. 

378. Lines 26-2J): Thf gnd of love, Ac— Tills is (accor- 
ding to Ritson) the beginning of an old song by " W. E." 
(William Elderton). 

374. Line 33: rarjiet-monperg.— The same as carpet- 
knights, the title given t*) those knights who receivetl 
their knighthood at cotirt and not on the battle-fleld, and 
for accomplishments which cnuld be better displayed in 
the lists of Cupid than in tournaments or in battle. In Fen- 
ttm's Tragical Discourses (IfifiT) we have "a crew of Vene- 
syan and carpet knights" (fol 3ft. b.). It appears to have 
lieen used generally as n term of contempt Cotgrave 
gives under Mugiiet. "an effeminate youngster, a spruce 
Carpet-knight." Shakesiteare does not use this term any- 
where; but he descril>es such a person very well in Twelfth 
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Night, iU. 4. 257, 258 : " He is knight, dabbed with nn- 
hatched rapier and on carpet oonaideniUon.'' Shake- 
speare uses many compouDds of the word mongtr, such 
as ballad-monger, I. Henry IV. UL L 130; barber-mouger . 
Lear, ii. 2. 36, Ac; and compare fashion-mongimff aliove. 
in the last sceme, line M. A carpet-monger is well de- 
scribed in Richard III. L 1. 12, 18: 

Hr capers nimbly in a ladjr** chaaiber 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute. 

376. Line 41 : J cannot woo in FIsnvAL temw.— Gnia- 
pare Merry Wives, iiL 2. 68: " he speaks holiday;" and L 
Henry IV. I. 3. 46, 47: 

With many holiday and lady tenns 
He question'd me. 

876. Line 47: let me go with that I came POR.— Q. Ff. 
omit /or; but it seems necessary for the aenae. Pope was 
the flrst to add this word, an emendation which iDu«t 
editors have adopted. The Cambridge edd. adhere to the 
reading of the old copies. They give in a note (xxrL), ss 
an instance of the same construction, " i.e. the non-repr- 
tition of the preposition," a line from the following pat- 
sage in Marston's Fawne, i. 2: 

I will revenge us all upon you all 

If'i/M the same stratagem we still are cau^t. 

Flatterie it selfe. —Works, vol. i. pp. 24. is 

But the preposition there to be repeated is the same. 
Here it is a different one; for "iritA that I came with 
would make no sense at all. Their instance would very 
well apply if the preposition trith was omitted in the pil- 
lowing sentence. 

377. Line 57 : Claudio UNUKRQ0K8 my challenge.— 9chmidt 
explains undergoes here "in a bad sense, = to suffer, to 
bear; " but it seems rather to have the sense of " is under 
= has received," which we have given it in our foot-nule; 
that is to say, " he gttes, or is under my challenge to whicb 
he has not yet replied;" for no hostile meeting had sb- 
solutely been arranged between Benedick and daudio. 
We may compare, generally. King John, v. i. 90. loa 

is *t not I 
That undcixo this charge f 

878. Line Tl'. an eld instance.— For this sense of i's- 
stanee, compare As You Like It, ii. 7. 156: 

Full of wbe saws and modem iMttattas: 

and Troilus and Cressida, v. la 40, 41: "what verse for it? 
what instance for it? ' 

379. Lines 70-82 : If a man do not erect in this age hi* 
oirn tomb ere he dies, he shall fine no longer in xciNlifl5T 
than the BELL rings and the widow weeps.— So Q. FY. 
read monuments and bells ring. In monument is almnit 
equivalent here to " in men's memory," monument beimr 
that which is erected to preserve one's monoiy in tbe 
minds of men. We may, perhapa, compare the weU-kDovD 
line in Horace, Ode xxx. bk. ilL line 1: 

Hxeci monumeutuim acre perennioa. 

380. Line 9h: an hour in damcur^ aftd a quarter is 
RiiBl'M.— Shakespeare uses rheum for tears in two or 
three other places. Compare especially Ooriolanaa, v- ^ 
46: " a few drops of women's rheum.' 

381. Line 86: Don Worji, his conseienec—Ooeapu* 
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Richard III. i. 3. 222: "Tlie icorm of conscience." Some 
theologians interpret "the worm that dieth not" as 
meaning the human conscience, which shall reproach as 
fur ever, in a future state, if we do not listen to its voice 
here. 

382. Line 08: rond«r'«OLl>ooiLatAonM.— Perhaps the 
c(»Ilo(iuial expression we have given in the foot-note, 
*'The devil to pay," is the nearest rendering of the ex- 
pression (dd eoiL Cotgrave has under Faire le (liable de 
Vaittert, "To keep an old coyle, horrible stirrc." Old 
is often used as a colloquial intensitive. Compare Mer- 
chant of Venice, iv. 2. 15: " We sliall have old swearing;" 
and see Comedy of Errors, note M, and Two Gent of 
Ven>na, note 23. 

383. Line 106: / will go trith thte to thy UXCLE8.— So 
Q. Ft. MfMicm editors ^nerally print the wonl uiide'n, 
and Rowe altered it to unclf, a sliglit alteration very fre- 
<iuent]y adupteil, and in support of which we may refer 
Ut line VI7 above, where Ursula says: "you must go to your 
uncle.' But as it is generally agreed that this scene 
takes place in the garden of lAH)nato's house, if not within 
the precincts of the house itself, there does not seem to 
be much sense in Benedick's sajring " I will go ... to thy 
uneWt." On the utlier hand some may Uiink that the 
expressitm of Ursula just al)ove. in line U8, " Yonder 's old 
coil at home," may seem to imply that they were not 
in the grounds oi the house itself; but this may Im) ex- 
plained by comparing it to our common form of expression 
"up at the house," which we use under exactly similar 
circumstances. For instance, if a message is lirought to 
anyone who is in the grounds behmging to a country 
house, it is very conmion to say " Yon are wanteil up 
at the house." We have adopted t}ie reading of the old 
copies without printing it nixeU't, and I think that the 
explanation given in the foot-note is pn)bal)ly the right 
one. Benedick would l>e very likely to know that the 
two brothers. Leonato and Antonio, were together. At 
any rate that fact was present in the dramatist's mind, 
and would account for his writing uncle* instead of uncle. 

ACT V. Sct:>'k 3. 

3>4. Line 3: Done to death.— Tli{% expression is nowolv 
fk>lete, but was common enough in Uie sixteenth century. 
Shakespeare uses it in only one other passage, II. Henry 
VI. iii. 2, 179: " who should do the d»ike todeathJ" Chap- 
man has it in the Annmient to the 22nd Book of the 
Iliad: 

Hector (in Chi> tj liea/fi is dotu 

By i>4«'r of Peleus antrry tonne. 

-Vol. i. p. 3o8. 

Steevens says that to do to death is merely an old transla- 
tion of the French Faire viourir. Surely the literal trans- 
lation of that wouhl l>e " to make to die. ' The fact is . 
that the verb to do had many more senses in Shakespeare's : 
time even than it has now. We have in III. Henry VI. 
i. 4. 108 the peculiar expression: "take time to do him I 
dead." . 

385. Line 10: Praiting her ithen I am DUMB.— Bo Ff.; Q. | 
has "when I am dead;" a rea«ling which, but for the 
necessity of a rhymed or quasi-rhymed line here, we ! 



might prefer. It may lie supposed that dumb was pro- 
nounced, as it is now in the North, "doom." 

386. Line 13: Thone that uletc thy virgin knight— 
Steevens has expended a great deal of unnecessary eru- 
dition in a note on this passage, in which he seeks to 
make out that virgin knight means virgin hero without 
any intention of a pun; the expression being taken from 
that of a virgin or maiden knight, applied to aknight who 
had not yet achieved any adventure; and he goes further 
in seeking to prove frf)m certain lines in Spenser that 
"an ideal order," called Knights of Maidenhed, "was 
supposed as a compliment to Queen £lizal>eth's virginity " 
(Vht. E<1. vol. ii. 154). Many ideal compliment* have 
been otTered up at tlie same durable shrine; but it may 
be doubted if this was one. Knight originally meant 
"servant," and virgin knights means nothing more than 
"virgin servants of Diana." Compare All's Well, i. S. 
120: "Dian no queen of virgin*, that would suffer her 
poor knight surprised." 

387. Lines 20, 21: 

TUl death be uttered, 
Heavily, heavily. 

So Q. Ff. read here Heavenly, heavenly, a reading which 
Knight, Staunton, and (Irant White all ulopt The last- 
named editor gives a singular interpretation to the pat- 
sage; viz. "that death is to 1>e uttered (Le. expelled, 
outer-ed) by the power of Heaven." So far from the sense 
demanding the reading of ¥i., that of Q. is infinitely pre- 
ferable, the meaning l>eing " till death t>e expressed, com- 
memorated in song;" but .Schmidt takes it to mean, "the 
cry 'graven, yawn,' etc. shall l>e raised till death." But, 
in any case, heavenly can liave little meaning, while, for 
the use of heavily in this passage, we may compare the 
well-known passage in Hamlet, ii. 2. 3(H): " and indeed It 
goes so heavily with my disposition," wliere F. 1 misprints 
heavenly for heavily; and also Sonnet xxx. 10: 
And he,n'i(y Troin wo« to woe tell o'er, 

and again, Stmnet, 1. 11: 

Whicli heavily he answers with a :;roan. 

388. Lines 30-33: 

D. Pedro. Come, let u$ hence, and ptit on other WIED; 

A nd then to Leonato' » we icill go. 
Claud. A nd Hymen now with luckier inue 8PKSI» 

Than this for whom we render d up thin wtte! 

F. 1 read weede* and 9peed»; F. 2, F. 3, F. 4 tpeed. Theo- 
bald adopted the conjecture of Tliirlby, upeed '«, i.e. tpeed 
ve, on the ground that Claudlo could not know what the 
issue of his coming marriage was to be, and that there- 
fore the verb should 1>o in the subjunctive. Many editors, 
including the Cambridge, have adopted this emendation; 
but though it is a very plausible one, I cannot help 
agreeing with Malone in his objection to it. though not 
on the same ground that " it is so extremely harsh" (Var. 
Ed. vol. vil. p. 155); but rather that it nmst Iw jwrfectly 
valueless, as a guide to the sense or construction, when 
the line is spoken; for. unless the actor sajrs tpeed ut in 
full, it is impossible to make any clear distinction be- 
tween tpeedt an<l tpeed 't. I have therefore ventured to 
alter weed to the singular, and to adopt the reading 
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tpeed, feeling that Claudio's wish should be in the opta- 
tive. Weed is used, apparently as a plural noun, in a 
passage in Pericles, iv. 1. 14: 

No, I will rob Tellus of her lufed; 

where it certainly might be paraphrased as "clothing," 
which is the sense that we require here. But more in- 
stances of this use of the word are to be found given 
under "Weeds," in Richardson's Dictionary, e.g. from 
Robert of Gloucester: 

Hiy sende her feble tnessag ers in pouere monne iMtd; 

fri)m Chaucer, A Kallade in Com. of our Lady: 

Thy mantel of mercy on our misery sprede 
And er wo awake wrap r% vnder thy ntde: 

and from Spenser, Fairy Queen, bk. ii. c. 8. st. 16: 

To tpoyle the dead of wa/ 
Is sacrilege, and doth all sinnes exceed. 

It may be that Shakespeare intended »peed» to be in the 
indicative mood, because Claudio knew that there was not 
likely to be any such interruption to his marriage, on this 
occasion, as there was before. But the And, at the be- 
ginning of the line, certainly makes one think that the 
sentence is meant to express a wish. 

In the last line there seems to me a fault that none of 
the commentators have pointed out; and tliat is the first 
tAw, which is certainly very weak, and coming imme- 
diately after than is extremely cacophonous; the repeti- 
tion of the word again, in the same Ihie, being, to say the 
least, very clumsy. Might not we read hers, that is, " her 
marriage," referring, of course, Xa> Hero? 

ACT V. SCENK 4. 

389.— Enter Leonato, dc, Margaret, <tc.— Most of the 
modem editors omit Margaret's name, though it occurs 
both in Q. and Ff. here, and also when Antonio re-enters, 
with the ladies masked, after line 52 below. There is no 
reason for the omission of her name here; for, as Dyce 
pertinently observes, there is nothing said of her at the 
beginning of this scene which would prevent her being 
present Leonato lets her off with a very slight rebuke 
(lines 4, 5 below), which he might well emphasize by turn- 
ing towards her. Her presence later on in the scene 
seems to us to be implied by Beatrice's speech (line 78). 

390. Line 6: In the true course of aU the QUESTION.— 
There is no doubt that question here means " investiga- 
tion;" though Schmidt, curiously enough, gives it as 
"subject, matter, cause." 

391. Lines 22, 23: 

Your niece regards me with an eye o/favour. 
Leon. That eye my daughter lent her: 't is most true. 
Leonato means to say that by means of the harmless plot 
carried out against Beatrice by his daughter. Hero, and 
her waiting-women, Beatrice has been brought to regard 
Benctlick with favuur, just as he had been brought to 
love her through the plot conducted by Don Pedro, 
Claudio, and Leonato himself. So Leonato says Oine 25) 
to Benedick : 

The sijfht whereof I think you had from me ; 

that is, "The sight of an eye of love I think you hod from 
me." It is noticeable that in his answer, line 27, Bene- 
dick overlooks this suggestion with the most dignified 
blindness: 

Your .inswcr, sir, is eni^fmntical. 
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392. Lines 41, 42: 

tueh a February foes t 

So full of frosty qfttomtt and eUmdinem, 

It is needless to explain this expression to anyone wbu 

has experienced the delights of February, 1888. It msj 

be some satisfaction, to those who have suffered from tlK 

amenities of that month and its successor, to recollect 

that, in Shakespeare's time, matters do not seem to hsve 

been much better. 

893. Lines 48. 44: 

/ think he thitikt upon the tavage ImlL— 
Tush, /ear not, man; we 'U tip thy horns icith ift-.tl. 
This is another reference to L 1. 363-366 above. 

394. Line 45: And all ECROPA shall tejoiee at (A^r.— Fur 
some reason, best known to himself, Steevens wsiiUmI to 
amend this passage by printing " And all <mr Europe, dc 
in support of which utterly unnecessary alteration be 
brought forward the line in Richard II. i. 4. 35: 

As were our Enj;Iand in reversion his. 

But the meaning of the passage would be destroyed by 
Steevens's proposed emendation, as it is, evidently, the 
author's desire to mark the reference to the story oi Jupt- 
ter and Europa. 

395. Lines 48-61.— It is plain Benedick is not qaite i»- 
conciled yet to Claudio. The facOity with which that 
plausible young gentleman transfers his affections, at the 
bidding of his father-in-law that was to be, does not qoite 
satisfy Benedick's notions of honour. His answer to 
Claudio's chaif here is certainly not polite, and it «si 
probably written by the author, deliberately, in rhyme, is 
order that it might be robbed of some of ita ofTensiTeoea 
by being put into the same form as the rhymed epigrsn*. 
such as those of Heywood, which were great favouiiu* is 
Shakespeare's day. 

396. Line 54: This same is ^e, and I do gire you ker.^ 
In Q. Ff. this line is given by evident mistake, though the 
mistake may have been that of the author, to LebtmU. 
It is plain from lines 14-16 above in Leonato's own qweri 
that this line should belong to Antonio; as it was he, lai 
not Leonato, that was to give the veiled Hero to ClaniikK 

It is worth while remarking here the extreme leritj U 
Claudio's behaviour. Having hung up his rh>-med epiupk 
on the grave of the woman whom he believed he i»l 
helped to kill, he does not seem, at this point, U* hsn 
the sligiitest thought or memory of his dead love. 

397. Line 50: 1 am yotir husband, if you like of nt.- 
This construction is pretty frequent in .ShakeipesK 
Compare Tempest, ill 1.57: "Besides yourself, t- lib 
of;" and Love's Labour's Lost, i. 1. 107: 

But /i/te tyeach thini; that in season grows. 

396. Line 63: One Hero died DRFIL^D; hvt I do h'w.-Ff 
omit deflrd, and Collier substituted belted. It if prctti 
evident from the next line that the word dejird muit hiT* 
been omitted accidentally from F. 1. 

399. Lines 75, 76: Why, then your unde, and tktpriuer. 
ami Claudio have been deeeic'd; they sxtore you did.- 
So Ff. (except that the final ed in deeeic'd is not elided: Q. 
prints the passage as verse: 

Why, then your uncle and the prince and CUadi:> 

Have been deceived, tfaey swore yoo did. 
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Id order to make the verae complete CaiM;!! inserted tlie 
word/ur before they twwre you did; while Hanmer printed 
the line/vr they did nrear yoti did, making it correspond 
with line 79 below. If there is to l)e any emendation, this 
Is much the more jilausible one; Imt I think that F. 1 is 
qaite right in printing the passage as prose. It is most 
likely that Benedick, after the words, have been deeeiv'd, 
would turn round to Claudio, the Prince, and Leonato 
for conflrmation of his words; he would be met, on their 
p.irt, by an explosion of smotliered laughter, upon which 
be would turn away and say with emphasis, and rather in 
a tone of vexation, '*they gwore you did." 

400. Unea 80-82: 

B^ne. They ncore THAT you were almost sick for me. 

Beat. They swore THAT you v>ere well-nigh dead /or me. 

Bene. Tis no SCCH inatter. — Then you do not love me) 
So Q.; Ff. omit that in lines SO, 81, and such in line 82. 
I am not at all certain, although nearly all editors adopt 
the rei>-ding of Q., that F. 1 is not right here. It looks 
very much as if that in the first two lines, and such in the 
last line, had been put in to make tlie verse complete. It 
most be remembered that Benedick and Beatrice find out 
DOW, for the first time, the trick that has been played 
ai>on them; and the fun of the scene is that this discovery 
very nearly leads to a quarrel between them. Beatrice, 
who has really learned to love Benedick, is at heart less 
annoyed than he is, because her love is much stronger 
than her vanity; but in Benedick's case, he being a man, 
the wound to his vanity, or self-love, is more acutely felt 
In this frame of mind,— he, in real vexation, and she, in 
vexation more or less assimied,— the sharper the sentences 
they speak the better; and the omissions in Ff. certainly 
seem to improve the lines, which are then easier to speak 
in a petulant tone than if they were verses, made complete 
by the addition of the word that. 

As for line S2 the reading of Q. makes the sense differ- 
ent to that in F. 1. Benedick (according to Ff.) says: 'Tis 
no matter, i.e. "It is not a matter of the slightest im- 
portance what they swear." Acconling to Q. he says: 
"The statement that I was well-nigh dead for love of 
Beatrice is not true in any sense." In either case the 
jtoint is, "you do not love me;" and that point he is eager 
to reach; but according to the reading of the Q. he stops 



to deny the statement that he was well-nigh dead with 
love for Beatrice. Here again it seems to me that the 
reading of ¥t. is the better one. 

401. Line 98: Peace! I will stop your mouth. [Kissing 
her.— This line, in Q. Ff., Is given to Leonato. Theo- 
bald was the first to make the obvious suggestion that it 
should be given to Benedick, and he added at the same 
time the stage-direction [Kissing her. 

402. Line 116: double-dealer.— There is an obvious play 
upon the word here, which Shakespeare only uses in one 
other passage, in Twelfth Night, v. 1. 87, 38: "I will be so 
much a sinner, to be a double-dealer; " said by the Duke to 
the Clown when asked to give the latter another gold 
coin. 

403. Lines 125, 126: there is no staff more reverend than 
one tipp'd with HORN. — Malone thinks that there was 
some allusion here to the ancient trial by Wager of Battle 
or Combat. Stow gives an account in his Annals, under 
the thirteenth year of Queen Elizabeth, of the ceremonies 
observed at a trial of this kind (in a civil action) which 
was to have taken place, but which was stopped before 
the two champions, chosen by the plaintiffs and defend- 
ants, actually came to blows; he says: "The names of 
these two champions were, Henry Nailor for the plaintiff, 
George Thome for the defendant The combat was to 
have been fought in Tuthill Fields, Westminster." Stow 
says: "the gauntlet that was cast downe by George 
Thorne was lK)nie l>efore the sayd Nailor upon a sword's 
poynt, and his baston (a staffe of an elle long, made 
Taper-wise, tipt with home,) with his shield of hard 
leather, was ))ome after him by Askam a yeoman of the 
Queenes gard. " Minaheu, under the word Combat, givet 
a more elaborate account of this ceremony. 

Reed quotes " Britton, Pleas of the Crown, c. xxvil. 1 18: 
' Next let them go to combat . . . with two bostons 
tipj)ed with horn of equal length ' " (Var. Ed. vol. vii. p. 163). 
The probability is that there is no special reference here 
to the combat between Nailor and Thome, nor to any 
other instance of the Wager of Battle, but to the simple 
fact that horn was commonly used to tip staves with in 
the place of what is now called the ferrule. Of course 
there is an obvious play on the word horn, in the sense of 
a cuckold's horn. 



WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 

Note— The addition of sub., adj.. verb, adv. in brackets immediately after a word indicates that the word is 

used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb only in the passage or passages cited. 

The compound words marked with an asterisk (*) are printed as two separate words in F. 1. 



Act Sc. Line 



2 
1 
1 



15 

9 

90 



Acconlant i 

Achiever i 

Anticly v 

Baldrick i. 1 

Blazon » (sub. ) . il 1 

Bleat (sub.).. .. v. 4 

Bluish iii. 4 

1 — expl&Dation. Be« note 128. 



244 

307 

51 
o.-> 



Brothel-house 

Bugles 

Burglary* iv 

Candle-wasters 
Carpet-mongers v. 

• — a huntiDg horu. 
S I)ogl)errj*"B blunder for per- 
jury. 



Act Sc. 


Line 


i. 


1 


2bfS 


i 


2 


244 


iv. 


2 


52 


V. 


1 


18 


V. 


2 


33 



Act St'. Line 
•Church-bench iii. 3 95 

Clapper iii 

Claw 4 (verb). . . i 
Cloudiness v 



2 13 

3 18 

4 42 



Contemptible*, ii 3 180 

4 s- to flatter. 

5 — iconif ul ; used in modem 
senw of detpicahlt in I. Henry 
VI. i. a. 7fl. 



Act Sc. Line 

Continuer i. 1 143 

Conveyance«.. ii. 1 253 

Covertly ii. 2 9 

Cross 7 (a J V.).. v. 1 139 
Crossness ii. 3 186 



« — ikiU of a juggler; f requcntlj 
use<l in other oensea. 
" —athwart. 

2G9 



WORDS PECULIAR TO MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 



Deamess 

DesartleMi.... 
Detpite(verb). 
Drover 



Act Sc. Line 

iii. 2 101 

iti. 3 9 

ii. 2 31 

ii. 1 202 



Efkett iv. 2 38 

Employer v. 2 31 

Endingas t. 2 39 

Enigmatical... v. 4 27 

Epigram y. 4 104 

ExcommonicatioD* iii. 5 09 

Experimental., iv. 1 168 

Faahion-monging v. 1 94 

Featured^ iii. 1 60 

February (adj.) v. 4 41 

Flight* i. 1 89 

Frame « (sub.)., iv. 1 191 

Giddily 7 iii. 3 140 

GaMip-Iike(adJ.) v. 1 188 

Greedily iii. 1 28 

GnU«(8ub.).... ii. 3 123 

Hare-finder.... i. 1 186 

Hearuy» iii. 1 23 

Hldeouaness .. v. 1 06 

•High-proof (adj.) v. 1 123 

*Holy-thi8tle.. iii. 4 80 

Houaeholder^o iv. 2 84 

1 Doglioiry's form of d«$ertie9$. 

9 Of word*. 

S Dogberry's blunder ft>r ex- 
amination. 

* Soon. zxix. 6. 

( ~ A kind of light Arrow. 

4 — oontriruioe. Compare ir. 
1. 110 and note 279. 

7 » incouitantl J. Uied once 
again (—heedlessly) in Twelfth 
Night, ii. 4. 87. 

8— a trick. Used fre^iuratly 
•iMwhere — a (Iai>e. 

• 8onn. xxi. 13. 

10 Used only oucv elsewhere, in 
I. Henry IV. iv. 2. 17, where, iier- 



Act 8c. Line 
Huddling" (trans.) ii. 1 252 

*Ill-headed.... iiL 1 64 

Mll-weil U. 2 122 

Interjections., iv. 1 22 

Inwardness.... iv. 1 247 



Kid-fox 


it 


8 


44 


Kind"(MlJ.)-- 


i. 


1 


26 


Lackbeard 


V. 


1 


195 


Largely" 


V. 


4 


69 


Leaped 1^ 


V. 


4 


49 


Love-god I* 


ii. 


2 


403 


Low (sub.). 


V. 


4 


48 


Lute-string..... 


iii. 


2 


60 


March-chick. . . 


i. 


8 


60 


Marl 


ii. 


1 


66 


Meet i« (adv.).. 


i. 


1 


47 


Mired" (verbX 


iv. 


1 


135 


Misgovemment 


iv. 


1 


100 


Misuse "(verb) 


ii. 


o 


28 


Necessarily .... 


ii. 


3 


201 


•New-trothed . 


iii. 


1 


38 


Night-raven . . . 


ii. 


3 


85 


Orange J 


ii. 
iv. 


1 

1 


305 
33 


Orthography " 


il 


3 


22 


Over-kindness . 


V. 


1 


302 



haiw, it moans " one of a house- 
hold." 

11 Used intnins. in Merchant 
of Venice, iv. l. 38. 

IS —natural. Also in Lucrece, 
1433. 18— fully. 

M Used, sexually, of a bull. 

IS Bonn. cliv. 1. 

ifi— oven. 

17 — soiled with mud. 

IS — to deceive; used frequently 
in other senses. 

is> Here — orthopnnpher; used 
in its ordinary sense in Love's 
Labour's Lost, ▼. 1. 23. 



Act 8c Line 
*Parroi*teacher i. 1 138 

Perfumer L 3 61 

Pipers. V. 4 132 

Pitiful (adverbially) v. 2 20 
*Pleasant-spirited IL 1 856 
Praiseworthy., v. 2 90 

Preceptial v. 1 24 

Predestinate (adj.) i. 1 135 
Prohibit V. 1 335 

Quiver (sub.).. i. 1 274 

Rabato iii. 4 6 

Recheat i. 1 248 

Reclusive iv. 1 244 

Reportingly... iii. 1 116 

Secondarily.... v. i 222 

"Self-endeared, iii. 1 66 

Side M (adj.)... iii. 4 21 

Snapped (verb tr.) v. 1 116 

Sole« iii. 2 10 

Squarer i. 1 82 

SUlk» (verb)., ii. 3 95 

Start-up i. 3 68 

Stuffing (sub.).. i. 1 59 

( V. 1 37 

\ V. 2 6 

Taker" i. 1 88 

80 Used in the phrase "side 
sleeves." See note 335. 

81 Of the foot Used several 
times in Shakespeare of the bot- 
tom of the shoe. 

88 In sporting sense. Also in 
Lucveoe, 865. 

88 Of oompotition. Used three 
times in the Bonn, in this sense 
(xxxli. 14, IxxviU. 11, Ixxxiv. is); 
used frequently in other means* 
in Shakespeare. 

34 Of a diaease. Used twin* in 
the sense of one who swallows 
anything: Bonn, cxzix. 8; Rom. 
and Jul. V. 1. SB. 



Styie». 



3 

1 



257 
W 



Act .Sc. Liat 

Tartly ii. 1 i 

Tax" (verb)... U. 

Terminations., ii 

*Thick-pleached L 

Thirdly v. 1 M 

Tinsel iii 4 « 

Toothpicker. . . ii. 1 r5 

Trans-shape... v. l 172 

Trencher-man. i. 1 Si 

TuiUon i. 1 » 

Twine (sub.) .. iv. 1 ^ 

UnderbomeM.. ia 4 21 

Underneath » (adv.) v. 1 1»S 

UnhopefuUest. il 1 3K 

Unkissed v S S3 

Unmitigated . . iv. 1 30» 

Untowardly iii 

Upwards (adv.) iii 

Vagrom iiL 

Vice» v. 2 



2 
« 

3 

o 



71 



*S 



21 



Waggling U- 1 1.9 

Warren il 1 22 

War-thoughts.. i. 1 :^9 

Watchings (sub ) il 1 SsT 

Winded" (verb) l 1 2*3 

Wit-crackers . . v 4 V.i 

Woollen (sub). U. 1 33 

8ft — to lay a burden nu Twd 
literally, in iU fiscal wnar. H 
Henry VI. iii. 1. lis ; and fre- 
quently in the spiisfr of "to ces- 
suiv, to accuse. ** 

88 — trimmed. In the senfr d 
"to endure;** the verb oeatxt ta 
John iii. 1. SS and Rk-hanl II- 
i. ■&.». 

87 The i>iv|ioeition isi^f ciiDionn 
use in Shakespesixv. 

88 A screw; used in thcsrs!*'' 
a carpent«r^8 viet llifvnaxxrtlj ~ 
II. Henry IV. ii. 1. u. 

88 ■* to blow. 



ORIGINAL EMENDATIONS ADOPTED. 



Note 

74. i. 8. M: And who — and tcho— which way looka hef 
288. iv. 1. 44-47: 

Leon. What do you mean, my lonU 
Claud. }iot to be married^ iwt to knit my goul 
To an approved wanton. 
Leon. Dear my lord— 



Note 

[He pauses from emotion.] 1/ ymt^ in yvvr wn 

proqf, Ac. 
So Walker; except the stage-direction. 
324. V. 1. 16: And, SORRT wag, cry " hem" when hf *ktfi*ld 
ffroan. 
So Steevens's conjecture, afterwards abanJon^i- 



ORIGINAL EMENDATIONS SUGGESTED. 



Note 

128. ii. 1. 265-267: /or certainly, while »he is THERE, a man 

may lice as quiet in hell as in a ttanctuary. 
228. ill 8. 160-102: saw ajar off in the orchard this ami- 
able encounter — 
Con. And thought thy Margaret icas Hero. 

270 



Note 

816. iv. 2. 70, 71: 

Verg. Let them be in the hamlt— 

Con. 0/ A Cfixeomb. 
848. V. 1. 114: You are eotne to part almfnt a /rati. 



AS YOU LIKE IT. 



NOTES AND INTRODUCTION 

BY 

A. WILSON VEKITY. 



DRAMATIS PERSON.^. 

Duke, living in banishment 

Frederick, his brother, and usurper of his dominions. 

/ lords attendint; on the banished Duke. 
Jaques, ) 

Le Beau, a courtier attending on Frederick. 

Charles, wrestler to Frederick. 

Oliver, 'i 

Jaques, ' sons of Sir Roland de Bois. 

Orlando,,' 

Adam, ) * * rM- 

/ servants to Ouver. 
Denis, ) 

Touchstone, a clown. 

Sir Oliver Martext, a viwir. 

' ' / shepherds. 

SiLVlUS, ) 

William, a country fellow, in love with Audrey. 
A person representing Hymen. 

Rosalind, daughter to the banished Duke. 
Celia, daughter to Frederick. 
Phebe, a shepherdess. 
Audrey, a country wench. 

Lords, Pages, and Attendants, &e. 



Scene— First (and in act ii. so. 3), near Oliver's house; afterwards, partly 
in the usurper's court, and partly in the Forest of Arden. 



Historic Period : dunng the fourteenth century. 



TIME OF ACTION (according to Daniel). 
The action of the play covers ten days, with intervals, the divisions being as fcjUows:— 



Day 1: Act I. Sceno 1. 

Day 2: Act I. Scenes 2 and 3; and Act II. Scene 1. 

Day 3: Act II. Scene 2. — An inten-al of a few days; 

the journey to Anlen. 
Day 4: Act II. Scene 4. 
Day 5: Act II. Scenes 5, 6, and 7. — An interval of a 

few days. 

The thinl sceno of Act II. must be referred to the second day. and the first scene of Act III. to the 

third day. 



Day 6: Act III. Scene 2.— Interval. 

Day 7: Act III. Scene 3. 

Day 8: Act III. Scenes 4 and 5; Act IV. Scene* I 

2, and 3; and Act V. Scene 1. 
Dav 9: Act V. Scenes 2 and 3. 
Day 10: Act V. Scene 4. 



AS YOU LIKE IT. 



INTRODUCTION. 



► To be staled. 



TERARY HISTORY. 

of Aa You Like It can be tixecl 
iniatc closeness: it was prol^ably 
>00, the evidence in favour of that 
i follows. On the registers of the 
'ompany occurs this entry: 

?ti 

yt/a booko 

fift./a booke 

in hiij hiimour/a booko 

lie of miicho A doo about 

booke/ j 

ly the year is not given ; the date, 
;he previous entry is May 27, 1600, 
V that the other plays mentioned 
ere printed in 1600 and 1601; it 
fore, a fair inference to conclude 
iated entry should be referre<l to 
lat year in all likeliho<xl saw the 
f this most delightful comedy. Of 
ital points of testimony that sup- 
jecture several are worth noting, 
e It is not mentioned in Mere's 
nia: hence it cannot have been 
r to 1598. Again, in act iii. scene 
le oft-quote<l line from Marlowe's 
leander: "Wlio ever loved that 
: first sight?" Marlowe's poem 
id in 1598. There are other less 
pieces of internal evidence: e.f/. 
for since the little wit that fools 
?nc'd," Mr. Fleay finds an allusion 
ning of satirical lx)oks by public 
»t June, 1599." Malone, too, has 
that the expression " like Diana 
ain" (iv. 1. 134) may be a refer- 
' curiously- wrought taln^rnacle of 
and in the s;ime an image ala- 
ma, and water conveycKl from the 
ingfrom her naked breast," which, 



according to Stow — whose words we have just 
quoted — was set up in 1696. 

Combining these individual points, and 
emphasizing the importance of the entry on 
the stationers' registers, we may, I think, 
with tolerable safety assign the composition 
and production of As You Like It to the year 
1600; with 1599 (late) as a possible, though 
not very plausible, alternative. 

It will have been %t>ticed that the play was 
"stayed;" i.e. a proviso was made against its 
l)eing printed. Mr. Aldis Wright ingeniously 
suggests that this may have been because the 
j)iece was not projjerly finished, and he points 
out that even in its present state, or rather 
as given in the Folio of 1623 — where, by the 
way, it seems to have lieeu first published — 
there are slight signs of hurry and careless- 
ness. For instance : in the first scene the 
second son of Sir Rowland is called Jaques; 
at the end he is introduced as the "second 
brother," for fear, no doubt, tliat he might be 
confounded with the melancholy Jaques; this 
is unlike Shakespeare's usually careful me- 
thcKl. Again, in i. 2. 284, Le Beau's reply to 
Orlando; "but yet indeed the taller is his 
daughter," is a significant slip; for in the 
verj' next scene Rosalind says of herself: " l)e- 
cause that I am more than common tall." And 
there are other trifling touches that point the 
same way. 

To turn now to the source of the play. For 
the main incidents of his comedy-romance 
Shake8j)eare drew (with his accustomed free- 
dom) upon a novel by Lodge. Lodge's ^U^ry 
— itself a partial reminiscence of the Tale of 
Gamelyn, often jxscribed to Cliaucer — wa** 
published in 1590 and again in 1592; the full 
title being, " Rosalynde ; Euphues Golden 
Legacie: found after In's death in his cell at 
Silexedra. Bequeathed to Philautus Sonnes, 

273 103 



A8 YOU LIKE IT. 



noursed up with their Father in England." 
In the introduction Lodge tells us that he 
"fell from books to arms," and sailed with 
Captain Clarke to the island of Terceras and 
the Canaries; writing his euphuistic pastoral 
to beguile the dulness of the voyage; so that, 
in his own cliamiing phrase, " every line was 
writ with a surge, and every humorous pas- 
sion counter-check t with a stomie. If You 
Like ity so; and yet I will be yours in duty, 
if you will be mine in favour." The words 
italicized need no comment. It may be worth 
while to observe that in the editions of 
Lodge's novel prior to 1598 the name Bosa- 
lind does not appear on the title-page, the 
addition being subsequently made on account, 
no doubt, of the popularity of Shakespeare's 
play. How closely Sliakespeare followed his 
authority, the extracts from Rosalynde which 
I have given in the notes will sufficiently 
show. As to points of divergence, the two 
dukes are not brothers in the novel; the epi- 
sode of Alieua's rescue from robbers is omitted 
in the play; in Lodge's version of the forest 
scenes Rosalind and Celia pass for a lady and 
her page; and— most important variation — 
Audrey, Jaques, and Touchstone are alto- 
gether creations of the dramatist. 

To the history of the play there is nothing 
further to be added, except indeed to mention 
the tradition that Sliakespeare himself acted 
the part of Adam, a tradition which is plea- 
sant enough and upon which every one will 
remember Coleridge's comment, but which 
may be a tradition et prceterea niAil. 

STAGE HISTORY. 

Of seventeenth-century performances of As 
You Like It no record exists; Downes and 
Pepys, authorities most copious and valuable, 
are silent about it, and we may reasonably 
conclude that the play was not among the 
Shakes])earian dramas which after the Res- 
toration fell on the evil days of revivals and 
merciless mutilations. In 1723, however, this 
immunity ceased: 

Omnos eodem serius ocius 
Cogimur; 

and the Tempest, Troilus and Cressida, and 

274 



others having known the liand of the restorer, 
the turn of As You Like It came. A certain 
Charles Johnson — of whom we are only told 
that he was fat " and famous for writing a 
play every year and being at Buttons every 
day" — produced at Dniry Lane, with a stnmg 
cast that included Cibber (Jaques), Wilks 
(OrlandoX Booth (the banished Duke), Theo- 
philus Cibber (Le Beau), and Mrs. Booth 
(Rosalind), a by no means '* respectful perver- 
sion" of Shakespeare's faultless comedy. The 
new piece was called Love in a Forest, aud 
from Genest's account of it — ^which I venture 
to borrow — we get a good idea of the splendid 
courage of the last-century adapters of Shake- 
speare, and, still more, of the callousness d 
literary opinion which tolerated such mas- 
sacres of the flawless and innocent. "Li>ve 
in a Forest," says Genest, iiL 100, "altered 
from As You Like It: this is a bad alteration 
of Shakespeare's play by Charles Johnson- 
he entirely omits the characters of Touch- 
stone, Audrey, William, Conn, Phoebe *»! 
Sylvius, except that the last, in act 2nd, speaks 
about 18 lines which belong to Corin. John- 
sou supplies the deficiency from some of 
Shakespeare's other plays, adding something 
but not a vast deal, of his own. Act 1st The 
wrestling between Orlando and Charles '» 
tnmed into a regular combat in the lists— 
Cliarles accuses Orlando of treason, several 
speeches are introduced from Richard IL 
Act 2nd. When Duke Alberto enters with his 
friend, the speech about the wounded stag is 
very properly taken from the first Lord and 
given to Jaques — in the next scene between 
the same parties, notwithstanding Touch- 
stone is omitted, yet Jaques gives the descrip- 
tion of his meeting with a fool — much, how- 
ever, of his part in this scene is left out very 
injudiciously, as is still the case when At 
You Like It is acted. Act 3rd. The versw 
which Caelia ought to read are omitted, and 
Touchstone's burlesque verses are given her 
instead — when Orlando and Jaques enter^thej 
begin their conversation as in the original, 
and end it with part of the 1st Act of Mnch 
Ado, Jaques speaking what Benedick saTi 
about women — when Rosalind and Oelii 
come forward, Jaques walks off with Caelia— 



INTRODUCTION. 



liusaliiifl omits the account of Time's different 
paces— Jaques returns with Ctelia and makes 
love to her — after which he has a soliloquy 
])atched up from Benedick and Touchstone, 
with some additions from C. Johnson. Act4th 
begins with a conversation between Jaques 
and Rosalind, in which he tells her of his love 
to Ctelia — in the scene between Orlando and 
Rosalind considerable omissions are made, 
and Viola's speech (* she never told her love') 
is inserted — Robert (Jaques) de Bois brings 
the bloody napkin to Rowland, instead of 
Oliver, who does not appear after the 1st act. 
Robert says that he (not Oliver) was the per- 
son rescued from the lioness — that Oliver had 
killed himself — the act concludes with the 
2nd scene of Shakespeare's 5th act, in which 
Rosalind desires all the parties on the stage 
to meet her to-murrow. Jaques and Cielia 
are made in some way to supply the place of 
Sylvius and Phcebe. Act 5th consists chiefly 
of the burlesque Tragedy of Pyramus and 
Thisbe from Midsummer Night's Dream; this 
is represented before the Duke, while Rosa- 
lind is changing her dress, instead of Touch- 
stone's description of the quarrel. When 
Rosalind returns the play ends much as in the 
original — except that Jaques marries Caelia 
instead of going in quest of Duke Frederick — 
and that the Epilogue is omitted." — Genest, 
Some Account of the English Stage, vol. iii. 
p. 100-102. 

It is a comfort to know that this prepos- 
terous pasticcio (dedicated, by the way, to 
**The Worshipful Society of Freemasons") 
only held the stage for six nights. 

In 1740, for the first time. As You Like 
It ^vas restored to the boards; produced on 
l>ecember 20th, it was acted some twenty- 
five times, a considerable success in those 
clays. The cast was excellent: Jaques, Qiiin; 
Silvius, Woodward; Celia, Mrs. Clive; and 
iliosalind, Mrs. Pritcliard — not to men- 
tion others. This revival (Genest iii. 627) 
took place at Drury Lane, and two years 
later, January 8, 1742, we find Covent Garden 
following the lead of its rival; the Rosalind 
^gain being Mrs. Pritchard, with Ryan as 
%Iaqiies (Genest, iv. 5). Mrs. Pritchard was 
^pieat as Rosaluid, her chief competitor being 



Peg Woffington, who made her entry in the 
part at Drury Lane, in 1747; the Touchstone 
on that occasion was Macklin, with Kitty 
Clive as Celia. We may note in passing that 
it was while playing in As You Like It that 
Peg Woffington was struck down by paralysis; 
garrulous Tate Wilkinson gives us a graphic 
account of the painful " last scene of all." 

Excluded by unfriendly space, I cannot 
describe in detail all the revivals mentioned 
by Genest; here, however, are the dates. 
October 22, 1767, at Drury Lane: Touch- 
stone, King; Orlando, Palmer; Celia, Mrs. 
Baddeley; Rosalind, Mrs. Dancer (Le. Barry), 
whom some people preferred to Mrs. Prit- 
chard and Mrs. Woffington. April 5, 1771, 
at Covent Garden; January 24, 1775, Covent 
Garden, the play-bill announcing that the 
** cuckoo song," from Love's Labour's Lost, 
would be introduced; December 17, 1779, 
Covent Garden; July 4th, 1783, Ha3rmarket; 
April 30th, 1785, Drury Lane. This last was 
a very important event: it was the d6but in 
the part of Rosalind of the great Mrs. Sid- 
dons. Was she a success? Who could say? 
The town was divided, and the friendships of 
a lifetime were dissolved, over this vexing 
question. Her biographer Boaden boldly 
says (ii. 167): ^^ Rosalind was one of the most 
delicate achievements of Mrs. Siddons. The 
common objection to her comedy, that it was 
only the smile of tragedy, made the express 
cliarm of Rosalind — her vivacity is under- 
standing, not buoyant spirits." There is much 
truth in this: unfortunately play-goers had 
grown accustomed to the stage Rosalind of 
the romping tyi)e, and even those who prided 
themselves on being nothing if not critical 
were dissatisfie<l with wliat seemed coldness 
and want of spontaneity in the great actress. 
Hear, for instance, the dicta plusqiiam John- 
soHuina of the epically elocjuent Miss Seward: 
" For the first time I saw the justly celebrated 
Mrs. Siddons in comedy, in Rosalind ; but 
though her smile is as enchanting as her frown 
is magnificent, as her tears are irresistible, yet 
the playful scintillations of colloquial wit, 
whicli most mark that character, suit not the 
dignity of the Siddonian countenance." Gen- 
est, vi. 341, writes to the same effect: " Mrs. 
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Siddons did not add to her reputation by her 
performance of Rosalind, and when Mrs. Jordan 
had played the character, few persona wished 
to see Mrs. Siddons in it." This brings us to 
the greatest of eighteenth-century Rosalinds: 
in point of popularity, if not of actual merit, 
Mrs. Jordan seems to have been unrivalled; 
it was Eclipse first, and the rest, if not no- 
where, at least next by a very long interval 
indeed. Her first appearance in the part was 
on April 13, 1787, for her own benefit; and 
she was triumphantly successful. *' Her laugh 
and her voice," says Boaden (Life of Kemble, 
i. 428), were irresistible;" Shakespeare him- 
self, to quote Campbell's magnificent compli- 
ment, would have gone behind the scenes to 
congratulate her. It was always one of Mrs. 
Jordan's favourite and 1>est parts, and we 
should like to have been present at a certain 
premUre at Drury Lane on May 12, 1797, 
when the play- bill read as follows: Touch- 
stone, Bannister, junior; Orlando, Barrymore; 
Jaques, Palmer; Rosalind, Mrs. Jordan; Celia, 
Miss Mellon; Audrey, Miss Pope. Miss 
Pope, by the way, often played Rosalind. 

To follow the fortunes of As You Like It 
in this century were a long story. It miist 
})e sufficient to mention that Kemble played, 
in 1805, Jaques to the Orlando of Charles 
Kemble; that Miss Tree was a not inglorious 
Rosalind ; that as actress and critic Helen Fau- 
cit has interpreted the s;ime part with equal 
mastery and magic; and that As You Like 
It was among the Shakesperean revivals of 
Macready.* 

Turning to quite modem times, we may 
mentifni the prwluction of the play at the 
Opera Comique Tlieatre in 1875, when Mrs. 
Kendal first ap|)eared as Rosjilind, the Orlando 
l>eing Mr. Kendal, with Mr. Herman Vezin 
as JaqneH; ten ye^ars later very much the same 
oast was i*epresentiiig As You Like It at the 
St. James Tlieatre; and in the inter\'al — in 
1880 -had tiiken place the brilliantly success- 
ful revival at the Imj)erial Theatre. On the 
last occision the Rosiilind was Miss Litton. 



1 Sec Macready's Diaries, vol. i\. p 203, where RirFreder- 
i<rk Pollock ^ivcs the cast: Rosaliiul, Mrs. Nisbett ; Celia, 
Mrs. Stiriiii^;; William, Compton; Adam, Phelps; the 
banished Duke, Byder, etc. 
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In concluding we may mention, as 
considered trifle of some interest, that, 
to the effort of the Pajstoral Players, i 
and Orlando have met and made love 
in a veritable forest of Arden — where i 
fairy lands to be found? — at least, 9 
frigido, 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 

As You Like It is not one of Shake 
greatest plays; it is merely one of h 
delightful works, delightful alike to 
and to critic, if only on account of its 
simplicity of motive. Weii are out in t 
air; we hear the wind rustling in the f 
leaves of the fairy-land of Arden ; and 
far too lazy and too genially contei 
think of purposes, and leading idee 
things philosophic. We take the play 
without peering beneath the surface fo: 
significance, and never once does Toucl 
query rise to our lips — " hast any phiJ 
in thee?" only the most Teutonic of 1 
would look for a tetuienx in tliis fi 
study of an impossible Arcadia, a ] 
Utopia which "never was on sea oi 
For As You Like It is, I take it, from 
ning to end, purely ideal; the charad 
some of them, we may possibly have n: 
their life and environment exist only 
fine frenzy of the poet. And we nc 
wonder that it should Ix; so, not at m 
if we remember when the play was ir 
It came immediately after the great 1: 
trilogy. Shakes]>eare had sounded fc 
all the w^orld the silver note of patr 
had carried men's minds back from a sp 
present to an equally splendid and im] 
able past, and made an incom])arable ; 
to the old and eternally fresh sentimen 
focis et oris. And now he hangs up hit 
in the temple of the goddess of war, and 
himself in the freshness and fairness of 
where sorrow and sin are not, where tr 
on every sliepherd's tongue, where the 
fleets bv as it did in the ^jolden davs of & 
where destiny herself deigns to smile, 
where the thought of each and all is—**' 
live with me and he inv love." Such 
mUe-€n-8chiey such the atni()S])here of cw 
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buoyancy, aud with what art is the latter 
maiutaiiietl throughout! True, we are told of 
"the uses of adversity." But Adversity here, 
as some one has said, is really a fourth Grace, 
less celebnited by the poets because so seldom 
seeu, but none the less a true sister of the 
chissic Three. She lays the lightest of clias- 
tening hands on her children, just revealing 
" the humorous sadness " of existence, and no 
more ; she is not the pitiless goddess whose 
Btouey glare chills and kills the gazer; she is 
in perfect harmony with the tone of a play 
in which no deep chord of passion is ever 
struck. 

Of the cliaracters who live and move in this 
fairy and fantastic world of romance, a worhl 
all touched w^ith the tints of young desire and 
the purple light of love, it is difficult to speak ; 
they are so familiar to us. Yet a word must 
be said ; and first of Rosalind. She is wit and 
womanliness in e({w\\ proportions; and her 
womanliness is the spiritmUized tenderness 
that Tliackeray gives us. Hence the difficulty 
of remlering the part aright It is so easy for 
an actress to sink the intellectual side of the 
character and emphasize merely the abandon 
and buoyancy which find vent in the forest 
■ceues; it is so easy, too, to make those scenes 
a aeries of boisterous romps. Thus the last- 
oentury Rosalind appears to have been a tou- 
•elled hoyden, for whom the part was ])ure 
oomedy, and comedy of no very dignified type; 
and when Mrs. Siddons restored that element 
of intellectual refinement and sobriety which 
is easeutial to the character, the verdict 
of critics and public was: "cold, unemo- 
tional; we prefer Mrs. Jordan." Yet this 
■wash-buckler Rosalind, forever reminding us 
of her hose and doublet, though too often, 
perhaps, the stage Rosalind, is emphatically 
not the Rosalind of Shakespeare. Tlie latter 
IB never a mere boy, a " moonish youth, long- | 
ingand liking, proud, changeable, fantastic;" 
under the mask of careless abandonment to 
every passing freak of fjuicy she preserv«>8 
gracious and intact her ]>erfect womanliness 
^dignity; so that when at last the little 
^inedy has played to its close, and the time 
<*nie8 for all disguise to be laid aside, she 
'"ovea quite naturally into her new position 



as bride and princess. She was at home in 
the forest glade. She will be no less so at the 
court. 

The contrast between Rosalind and Aliena 
is t<K> obvious to re<iuire comment: who runs 
may read ; Shakespeare in his earlier plays 
is fond of placing two cliaracters in striking 
antithesis. Far more interesting, because 
less natural, is the distinction between Rosa- 
lind and Jaques. Each re])resents an aspect 
of wit: only Jat^ues' is the wit of the scoffer. 
He is intellectual and endowed with a keen 
ca|)acity to feel; but he lacks moral sound- 
ness, and sensibility minus morality too often 
ends in cynicism. The cynicism of Jaques, 
partly conscious and exaggerated, partly un- 
conscious and quasi - constitutionid, is the 
cynicism of men like Heine. Tlie duke, in- 
deed, charges Jaques witli having been a mere 
libertine, and (lervinus dismisses him as " a 
blase mai), an epicurean." But the duke was 
not a great jutlge of character — he was not 
great at anything except mild moralities — and 
I)erhaps the Heidelberg ])hilosopher - critic 
went ecjually stray. I think we shall be much 
nearer the truth if we reganl Jaques as typi- 
cal of the emotional man who is offended by 
the incongruities and injustices of life, by the 
sight of evils which he cainiot explain, and 
who, for lack of faith and fimmess, takes 
refuge in what is the last resource of the 
witty aud unwise, indiscriminate mocking. 
Rosalind has all the wit of Jaques, but she 
has something more, a something that keeps 
her intellect clear juid trustful. Rosalind and 
Jaques — these are the central figui*es of the 
play, or rather those on which the poet has 
mainly expended the resources of his art 
But thn)ughout the characterization is fine. 
Orlando is simply the ideal lover; the dainty, 
delicate, imperious Phebe we have often met, 
now on a piece of Dresden china, now in afite 
c/tampStre by Watteiui; Touchstone is an elder 
brother of the clown in the Comedy of Errors 
and The Two Gentlemen, only his fooling has 
an uncomfortable amount of wisdom about it; 
and Audrey, Adam, William — these may have 
lived, and their counterparts be still living, 
not a hundred miles from Stratford. 

It is a just criticism that Shakespeare is 
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Hlwajs ** at the height of the particular situa- 
tion;" that whatever he writes he writes, not 
merely well, but perfectly; that every drama- 
tic style comes naturally to him. As You Like 
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It admirably illustrates this maxim: from the 
first page to the last there is nothing, nothing 
at any rate of significance, to which we cm 
point and say: " Were not this beat awiyP 
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£Wer Orlando aiul Adam. 
Or/. Ab I remember, Adam, it was upon this 
fashion, — he heqiieatJied me hy will but poor 
athoiuaiitlcrownx; an<I,aH thou sa/Bt, charged 
my brother, on hie hlesBing, to breed me well: 
anil there begiiut my sadness. My bixither 
JaqiieB he keeps at achoot, and report speaks 
goldenly of his profit: for my part, he keeps 
me rustically at home, or, to speak more pro- 
perly, stays me here at home unkept; for call 
you tluit keeping for a geutlemati of my birth, 
that difFem not from the stalling of an oi ? 
His horses are bred lietter; for, betrides that 
they are fair with tlieir feeding, they are 
taught their manage, and to that end riders 
<learly hired: but I, his brother, gain nothing 
under him but growth ; for the which liis 
animals on his dunghills are as much hound 
to him as I. Besides this nothing that he so 
plentifully gives me, the something that na^ 
ture gave me his countenance seems to take 
from me: be lein me feeil with his hinds, bara 
nie the place of a brother, and, aa much as in 



him liea, mines' my gentility with ray educa- 
tion. ThiH is it, Adam, that grieves me; and 
the spirit of my father, which I think is within 
me, begins to mutiny against this servitude: I 
will no longer eii<lure it, though yet I know 
no wise remedy how to avoid it, 

Adam. Yonder comes my master, your liro- 
ther. 

(trl. Go apart, Adam, and thou ahnlt hear 
how he will shake me iip. [Adan: retire*. 

Enter Oliver. 
W. Now, sir! what make you here? 
Orf. Nothing: I am not taught to make any 

Oli. Wliat mill' you then, sir? 

Orl. Marry, sir, J am helping you to mar 
that which God maile, a poor unworthy bro- 
ther of yours, with idleness. 

Oil. Marry, sir, be lietter employed, and I* 
naught awhile ! ' as 

(M. Shall I keep your hogs, and eat huska 
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with themi What prodigal portion have I 
s))ent, that I should come to such ])eirary ^ 

on. Know you where you are, sir? 43 

Orl. O, sir, very well: here in your orchard. 

Oil. Know you before whom, sir? 

Orl. Ay, better than him 1 am before knows 
me. I know you are my eldest brother; and, 
in the gentle condition of blood, you should so 
know me. The courtesy of mitions allows you 
my better, in that you are the first-bom; but 
the same tradition takes not away my blood, 
were there twenty bi-others betwixt us: I 
have as much of my father in me as you ; al- 
beit,! confess, your coming before me is nearer 
to his reverence. 

OIL What, lH)y ! 

Orl. Come, come, elder brother, you are too 
young in this. 

Oli. Wilt thou lay hands on me, villain] 

Orl. I am no villain: I am the youngest son 
of Sir Roland de Bois; he was my father; and 
he is thrice a villain that says such a father 
begot villaina Wert thou not my brother, I 
would not take this hand from thy throat till 
this otlier had pulled out thy tongue for say- 
ing so: thou hast railed on thyself. 

Adam. [Cominff forward] Sweet masters, be 
patient: for your father's remembrance,^ be at 
accord. C7 

Oil. Let me go, I say. 

Orl. I will not, till I please: you shall hear 
me. My father charged you in his will to 
give me good education: you have train'd me 
like a peasant, obscuring and hiding from me 
all gentleman-like qualitiea The spirit of my 
father grows strong in me, and I will no longer 
endure it: therefore allow me such exercises as 
may become a gentleman, or give me the poor 
allottery^ my father left me by testament; with 
that I will go buy my fortunes. 

OH. And what wilt thou do — beg? — when 
that is spent? Well, air, get you in: I will 
not long be troubled with you; you shaU have 
some part of your will: I pray you, leave me. 

Orl. I will no further offend you than be- 
comes me for my ^ood. 

Oli. Get you with him, you old dog ! 



» For ymtr father's remembrance, i.e. for sake of your 
fathers memory. ^ Allottery, portion. 
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Adam. Is "old dog" my reward? M(*?t 
true, I have lost my teeth in your ser\-ice,— 
God be with my old master! he would not 
have spoke such a word. 

[Exeunt Oriaudo and AJanu 

Oli. Is it even so ? begin you to grow upuu 
me? I will physic your rankneas,^ and ytt 
give no thousand crowns neither. — Holla, 
Denis ! ^ 

EtUer Denis. 

Den. Odls your worship? 

Oli. Was not Charles the duke's wrestler 
here to speak with me? 

Den. So please you, he is here at the door, 
and importunes access to you. 

O^i: CaU hun in. [Exit Denis.}-T wiUbea 
good way; and to-morrow the wrestling ia. 

Enter Charles. 

Cka. Grood morrow to your worship. loo 

OIL Good morrow. Monsieur CharW — 
What's the new news at the new court? 

Cha. There 's no news at the court, sir, but 
the old news: that is, the old duke is bamshed 
by his younger brother the stew duke; aud 
three or four loving lords have put themselv© 
into voluntary exile with him, whose lands 
and revenues eiuich the new auke; therefoiv 
he gives them good leave to wander. 

OIL Can you tell if Rosalind, the dukeV 
daughter, be banished with her father? iii 

Cha. O, no; for the duke's daughter, kr 
cousin, so loves her, — being ever from their 
cradles bred together, — that she would hare 
followed her exile, or have died to stay behind 
her. She is at the court, and no less beloTed 
of her uncle than his own daughter; ud 
never two ladies lov'd as they do. 

OIL Where will the old duke live? 

Cha. They say, he is already in the forest | 
of Arden, and a many merry men with him; 
and there they Uve like the old Bobin Hood 
of England: they say, many young gentkmeo 
flock to him every day, and fleet* the time 
carelessly, as they did in the golden worid 

OIL What, you wrestle to-morrow before 
the new duke? i*^ 

' Ranknesi, inaolence. * Fleet, make it pusqui^ 
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Ch-t. Marry, do I, hit; and I cams to ac- 
quaint yuu with a matter. I am given, sir, 
aecretly to understand that your younger bro- 
ther, OrlaJido, hath a dispoAitiou to come in 
diaguia'd HgaJiist nie to try a falL To-inorrow, 
air, I wrestle for tuy credit; and he that ea- 
capea me without auuie broken limb shall 
acquit liiiii well. Yi-iir brother is but young 



and tender; and, for your love, I would be loth 
to foil him, aa I must, for my own honour, if 
he coiui: in : therefore, out of my love to you, 
I came hither to acquaint you withal; that 
either you might stay him from his intend- 
ment,' or brook such disgrace well as he shall 
run into, in that it is a thing of bia own search, 
and altt^ther against my will. 




OU. Charles, I thank thee for thy love to 
me, which thou shalt Snd I will most kindly 
requite. I had myself notice of my brother'a 
purpose herein, and have by underhand means 
labour'd to dissuade him from it; but he is 
resolute. I '11 tell tbee, Charles, it ia the atub- 
bomeat young fellow of France; full of ambi- 
tion, an envious emulator of every man's good 
pAits, a secret and villanoua coutriver againat 
me his natural brother: tlierefore use thy dis- 
cretion; I bad as lief thou didst break his neck 
AX bia finger. And thou wert best look to't; 
for if thou doat him any alight disgrace, or if 
he do not mightily grace himaelf on tbee, he 
will practise againat thee by poiaon, entrap 
thee by some treacheroua device, and never 



leave thee till he hath ta'en thy life by some 
indirect means or other; for, I assure tbee, 
and almost with tears I speak it, there is not 
one so young and aovillanous this day living. I 
apeak but brotherly of him; but should I ana- 
tomize' him to thee aa he is, I must blush and 
weep, and thou must look pale and wonder. 

Cha. I am heartily glad I came hither to 
you. If hecometo-morrow,I'llgivehimhiapay- 
meiit: if evtr lie go alone again, I '11 never wreatle 
for prize more; and so, God keep your worshipl 

mi. Farewell, good Charlea. [Exit Charles.'] 
Now will I atir tliia gamester: I hope I ahall 
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see an end of him; for my soul, yet I know 
not why, hates nothing more than he. Yet he's 
gentle; never school'd, and yet learned; full 
of noble device; of all sorts enchantingly be- 
loved; and, indeed, so much in the heart of 
the world, and especially of my own people, 
who best know him, that I am altogether mis- 
prised:^ but it shall not be so long; this wrest- 
ler shall clear all : nothing remains but that I 
kindle the boy thither; which now I '11 go 
about [Exit, iso 

Scene II. A lawn before the Dickers palace. 

EiUer Rosalind atvd Celia. 

Cel. I pray thee, Rosalind, sweet my coz, 
be merry. 

Ro9. Dear Celia, I show more mirth than 
I am mistress of; and would you yet I were 
merrier? Unless you could teach me to for- 
get a banish'd father, you must not learn me 
how to remember any extraordinary pleasure. 

Cel. Herein I see thou lov'st me not with 
the full weight that I love thee. If my uncle, 
thy banish'd father, had banished thy uncle, 
the duke my father, so thou hadst been still 
with me, I could have taught my love to take 
thy father for mine: so wouldst thou, if the 
truth of thy love to me were so righteously 
temper'd as mine is to thee. 15 

lios. Well, I will forget the condition of my 
estate, to rejoice in yours. 

Cel. You know my father hath no child but 
I, nor none is like to have: and, truly, when 
he dies, thou shalt be his heir; for what he 
hath taken away from thy father perforce, I 
will render thee again in affection; by mine 
honour, I will; and when I break that oath, 
let me turn monster: therefore, my sweet 
Rose, my dear R<jse, be nierrv. 

R08. From henceforth I will, coz, and devise 
sporta Ijet me see; what think you of falling 
in love? 

Cd. Marry, I prithee, do, to make s|)ort 
withal: but love no man in gotnl earnest; nor 
no further in sjwrt neither than with safety 
of a pure blush thou mayst in honour come 
off again. 

1 MUprised, despised ; Fr. in^prisi. 
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Ros. What shall be our sport, then ? 

Cel. Let us sit and mock the good boi»e- 
wife Fortune from her wheel, that her gifts 
may henceforth be bestowed equally. 5^ 

Ros. I would we could do so; for her bene- 
fits are mightily misplaced; and the bountiful 
blind woman doth most mistake in her gifts to 
women. 

Cd. T is true; for those that she makes fair, 
she scarce makes honest; and those that she 
makes honest, she makes very ill-favouredJy. 

Ros. Nay, now thou goest from Fortune's 
office to Nature's: Fortune reigns in gifu of 
the world, not in the lineaments of Nature. 

Cel. No? when Natui*e hath made a fair 
creature, may she not by Fortune fall into the 
fire? Though Nature hath given us wit ti* 
flout at^ Fortune, hath not Fortune sent in 
this fool to cut off the ailment? 50 

EiUer Touchstone. 

[ Ros. Indeed, then is Fortune too hard fur 
Nature, when Fortune makes Nature's natonl 
the cutter-off of Nature's wit. 

Cel. Peradventure this is not Fortune's work 
neither, but Nature's; who^ perceiving oar 
natural wits too dull to reason of ^ such god 
desses, hath sent this natural for our whet 
stone; for always the dulness of the fool i< 
the whetstone of the wits.] — How now, wit 
whither wander you ? 

Touch. Mistress, you must come away to 
your father. fi 

Cel. Were you made the messenger ? 

Touch. No, by mine honour; but I was hid 
to come for you. 

Ros. Where learned you that oath, fool? 

Touch. Of a certain knight that swore ly 
his honour they were good pancakes, and swore 
by his honour the mustard was naught: now 
I '11 stand to it, the pancakes were naught, and 
the mustard was good; and yet was not the 
knight forsworn. :i 

Cel. How prove you that, in the great heap 
of your knowledge? 

Ros. Ay, marry, now unmuzzle your wis- 
dom. 

Touch. Stand you both forth now: stroke 

3 Flout at, jeer, scoff at. s Reason </, tnik aboni 
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your chins, luiil swear by your benrds that I 

Ctl. By our beards, if we liaU them, thim 

Touch. By my knavery, if I luul it, then 1 
were; but if you swear by tliat that iB not, you 
are not forsworn: no more was this knight, 
swearing by his liouour, fur be never had any; 



or if he had, he hail sworn it awsy before ever 
he saw those pancakes or that niuatArd. 

Cut. Prithee, who is't that thou meanest? 

Toack. Onetliatold Frederick, your father, 

Cel. My father'H love is enough to honour 
him enough; speak no more of him; you '11 be 
whipp'd for taiatiun ' one of these daya 91 




Toiic/i. Tlie more pity, that fools may nut 
apeak wisely what wise men do foolishly. 

Cel. By my troth, thousayest true; foraiuce 
the little wit that fools have was silenc'd, the 
little foolery that wise men have makes 
a great show, — Here comes Monsieur Le 
Beau. 

Hoi. With his mouth full of news. 

Cel. Which he will put on us,* as pigeons 
feed their young. lOO 

/lo». Tlieii shall we be news-cramm'd. 

Cel. At! the better; we shall be the moR 
marketable. 



Ettto' Le Bbau. 

^on^'crur, Monsieur Le Beau; what's the newsl 
Le Bean. Fair princess, you have lust much 

good sport 
Cel. Sport! of what colour!' 
Le Beatt. What colour, madam I how shall 

I answer yout 
Rot. As wit and fortune wilL no 

Touch. Or B8 the Destinies decree. 
Cel. Well said ; that was laid on with a 

trowel.* 
[ Touch. Nay, if I keep not my rank,— 

> Cotmr. dHcHptfOd. 
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lios. Thou losest thy old smell. ^ 

Le Beau, You anuize me, ladies : I would 
have told you of good wrestling, which you 
have lost the sight of. 117 

Itos. Yet tell us the manner of the wrestling. 

Le Beau, I will tell you the beginning; 
and, if it please your ladyships, you may see 
the end; for the best is yet to do; and here, 
where you are, they are coming to perform it. 

Cel. Well, — tlie beginning, that is dead and 
buried. 

Le Beau. There comes an old man and his 
three sons, — 

Cel. I could match tliis beginning with an 
old tale. 

Le Beau. Three pi-oj)er young men, of excel- 
lent gn)wth and presence. 

Ron. With bills on their necks, '^Be it known 
unto all men by these presents," — 

AeJ Beau. The eldest of the three wrestleii 
with Charles, the duke's wrestler; wliich 
Charles in a moment threw him, and broke 
three of his ribs, tliat there is little hope of 
life in him: so he serv'd the second, and so 
the thinl. Yonder they lie; the \hx)t old man, 
their father, making such jntiful dole over 
them, that all the beholders take his part with 
weeping. 140 

Bos. Alas! 

Touch, But what is the sport, monsieur, 
that tlie ladies have lost i 

Le Beau. Why, this that I speak of. 

Touch. Tims men may grow wiser every 
day! it is the first time that ever I heard 
breaking of ribs was sport for ladies. 

Cd, Or I, I promise thee. 

Bos, But is there any else longs to feel this 
broken music in his sides? is there yet another 
dotes u|K>n rib-breaking? — Sliall we see this 
wrestling, cousin ? iM 

Le Beau. You must^ if you stay here; for 
here is the place a])])ointeii for the wrestling, 
anil they are ready to j>erform it. 

Cel. Yonder, sure, they are coming: let us 
now stiiy and see it [^^*y retire. 

f7oun\</i. Enter Dikk Frkdkrick, Lonis, 
Orlanik>, Charles, and Attendants. 

Ihtlr F. Come on: since the vouth will not 

« 

b.* entreatoil, his own j>eril on his forwanlness. 
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Bos. Is yonder the man i leo 

Le Beau. £ven he, madam. 

Cel. Alas, he is too young ! yet he looks sue 
cessfully. 

Duie F. How now, daughter, and cousin! 
are you crept hither to see the wrestling? 

Bjos. Ay, my Uege, so please you give us 
leave. 

l>uke F, You will take liUle delight ia it, I 
can tell you, there is such odds in the man. In 
pity of the challenger's youtk, I would fain 
dissuade him, but he will not be entreated 
Speak to him, ladies; see if you can move him. 

Cel. Call him hither, good Monsieur Lt 
BeaiL 

Dvke F. Do so: I'll not be by. 

\Duke goes apari. 

Le Beau. Monsieur the challeuger, the prin- 
cess calls for yoiL 

Orl. 1 attend them with all respect auil 
duty. i:> 

Bos. Young man, have youch&Ueug'd diaries 
the wrestler. 

OrL No, fair princess; he is the general 
challenger: I come but in, as others do^ to try 
with him the strength of my youth. 

Cel. Young gentleman, your spirits are t<^^ 
bold for your years. You have seen cnurl 
proof of this man's strength: if you saw yoar- 
self with your eyes, or knew yourself with 
your judgment,^ the fear of your adventonr 
would counsel you to a more equal enterprift*. 
We pray you, for your own sake, to embraw 
your own safety, and give over this attempt 

Bos. Do, young sir; your reputation shall 
not therefore be misprised: we will make it 
our suit to the duke that the wrestling might 
not go forward. 

Orl. I beseech you, punish me not with 
your lianl thoughts: herein I confeas me modi 
guilty, to deny so fair and excellent ladies aoy 
thing. But let your fair eyes and gentk 
wishes go with me to my trial; wherein if I 
be foil'd, there is but one sham'd that w» 
never gracious; if kill'd, but one dead that 
is willing to be so: I shall do my friends do 
wrong, for I have none to lament me; the 
world no injury, for in it I have nothing: 



I Kttetc youneif, Ac. tt if yon oMd jonr teiuM 
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only in the world I fill up a place, which may 
be better supplied when I have made it empty. 

Ro9. The little strength that I have, I would 
it were with you. 

CeL And mine, to eke out hers. 

Ros. Fare you well: pray heaven I be de- 
ceived in you I 210 

^W. Your heart's desires be with you ! 

VhfL Come, where is this young gallant [that 
is so desirous to lie with his mother earth ? 

OH. Ready, sir; but his will hath in it a 
' more m^xiest working.] 

Duke F. You shall try but one fall. 

Cha, No, I warrant your grace, you sliall 
not entreat him to a second, that have so 
mightily persuaded him from a first 219 

Orl. You mean to mock me tifter; you 
Hhonld not have mock'd me before: but come 
yc»ur ways. 

R08. Now Hercules bethysi)ee<l, young man I 

Cel. I would I were invisible, to catch the 
strong fellow by the leg. 

[Chrirles and Orlando ^crestle. 

Ro9. O excellent young man ! 

CeL If I had a thunderlKilt in mine eye, I 
can tell who should down. 

[Charles is thrawn. Shout. 

Duke F. [Advancing] No more, no more. 

Orl. Yes, I l)eseech your gnice: I am not 
yet well breath'd.* 230 

Duke F. How dost thou, Charles? 

I^e BeaU: He cannot speak, my lonl. 

Duke F. Bear him away. 

[Charles is borne out. 
What is thy name, young man? 

Orl. Orlando, my liege; the youngest son of 
Sir Eoland de Bois. 

Dvke F. I would thou hadst been son to 
some man else: 
The world esteemed thy father honourable, 
But I did find him still ^ mine enemy: 
Thou shouldst have better pleasM me with this 
deed, 240 

Hadst thou descended from another house. 
But fare thee well ; thou art a gallant youth: 
I would thou h^idst tr>ld me of another father. 
[Exeunt Duke Frederick, Train, and Le Reau. 



I / am not yet ictU breath'd, i e. 1 nm n(it yet warnietl to 
my work. s SOU, always. 



Cel. [To Rosalind apart] Were I my father, 

coz, would I do this? 24+ 

Orl. I am more proud to be Sir Roland's son. 

His youngest sou; — and would not change that 

calling. 
To be adopte<l heir to Frederick. [Retires l)ark. 
Ros. My father lov'd Sir Boland as his soul, 
And all the world wa« of my father's mind: 
Had I before known this yoiuig man liis son, 
I should have given him tears unto entreaties. 
Ere he should thus have ventur'd. 

Col. Gentle cousin, 

Let us go thank him and encourage him: 
My father's rough and envious disposition 
Sticks me at heart. — Sir, [Orlando advances] 

you have well deserv'd: 
If you do keep your promises in love 
But justly, as you have exceeded promise, 
Ycnir mistress shall be happy. 

Ros. Gentleman, 

[Giving him a chain from her neA'. 
Wear this for me, one out of suits with^ for- 
tune, 
Tliat would give more, but that her hand lacks 
means. — 259 

Shall we go, coz? 

Cfi. Ay.— Fare you well, fair gentleman. 

[Going. 
Orl. Can I not say, I thank you? My better 
(Mirts 
Are all thrown down; and that which here 

stands up 
Is but a quintain, a mere lifeless block. 

Ros. [Going] He calls us kick: [Stojrs] my 
pride fell with my fortunes; 
I '11 ask him what he would. [Returns] — Did 

you cjill, sir? — 
Sir, you have wrestled well, and overthrown 
More than ycmr enemies. 

( V7. Will you go, coz \ 

R(ts. Have with you.* — Fare you well. 

[Kxeunt Rosalind and Celia. 

Orl. Wliat passion liangs these weights uj)on 

my tongue? 

I cannot s))eak to her, yet she urg'd conference. 

O jKXir Orlando, thou art overthrown I 271 

Or Cliarles or something weaker masters thee. 



» Out of mn'ts ipith, not favoured by. 
> Have vrith you, come away. 
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Ite-enttr Lb Beau. 

Le Beau, Good NT, I ilo in friendship coun- 
«el yon 
To leave thia place. Albeit you have deMrv'd 
Hiffh commendation, true applause, and lore, 




To Imn thii |iluiB.-(Ait 1. ». Bi, rt) 

Yet mich is now tlie duke's coiiHitiun, 
Tluit he misconstruea all thut yuu hnvu done. 
Tlie diike ia hitnioroiia: whiit lie in, indeed, 
More siiiia yon to conceive than I to npeak of. 
(M. I tliniik you, sir; nnd, pray yuu, tel) 
luf this,— ' ' MO 



Which of llie two waa dangfater of the dnke, 

That here were at the wnatUngl m 

Le Bean. Neither hia daughter, if we jodgt 



But yet, indeed, the leaaer ia hia dangfatcr. 
Th' other ia daughter to the txtnish'd dale, 
And here detain'd by her naariMng unde. 
To keep his daughter company; whoae lorn 
Are dearer than the natotal bond of aiaUn 
But I can tell you, that of late thia duke 
Hath tA'en displeasure 'gainst hia gentle niect, 
Uronnded upon no other argument* 9i 

But that the people pniiae her for her virtna, 
And pity her for her good father's sake; 
And, on my life, hia loaUce 'gainst the lady 
Will suddenly break forth. — Sir, fare you well; 
Hereafter, in a better world than this, 
I shall desire more love and knowledge of jm, 
Orl. I rest much bounden to you: ftxe yoa 
well. [Kcil Le Bea*. 

Thus must I from the smoke into the smotber; 
From tyrant dake unto a tyrant brother:— 
But heavenly Rosalind ! [EiiL 

Scene III. A room in the palote. 

Enter C'blia wnd KoaauHD. 

Cd. Why, cousin; why, Boaalind ;~CupiJ 
have mercy! — not a wordt 

Roi. Not one to throw at a dog. 

Cfll, No, thy worda are too precioua to bt 
cast away upon curs; throw some of them it 
me; come, Injoe me with reasoiu. 

Bot. Then there were two cousins laid Dp: 
when the one should be lam'd with lewont, 
and the other mad without any. 

CW. But is all this for your fatherl » 

Roe. No, some of it is for my child's father. 
0, bow full of briers ia this working-^day wmU' 

Cd. They are but burs, cousin, thrown upoo 
thee in holiday foolery : if we walk not in tiK 
trodden paths, our very petticoats will catch 

Roe. I could shake t^em off my c«at: these 
burs are in my heart 

Cfl. Hem them away, 

Roi. I would try, if I could cry " hem," and 
have him. n 
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Cd, Come, come, wrestle with thy affectionB. 

lios. O, they take the part of a better 
wrestler than myself ! a 

J Cel. [O, a good wish upon you! you will try 
'in time, in despite of a fall.^ — But, turning 
these jests out of service, let us talk in good 
earnest: is it possible, on such a sudden, you 
should fall into so strong a liking with old Sir 
Roland's youngest son I so 

Ros, The duke my father lov'd his father 
dearly. 

Cel. Doth it therefore ensue that you should 
love his son dearly ? By this kind of chase, I 
should hate him, for my father hated his 
father dearly;* yet I hate not Orlando. 

Ros. No, faith, hate him not, for my sake. 

Cel. Why should I? doth he not desei-ve 
well? 

Ros. Let me love him for that; and do you 
love him because I do. — Look, here comes the 
duke. 41 

Cd. With his eyes full of anger. 

Enter Duke Frederick, vith lAyrds. 

Dxtle F. Mistress, dispatch you with your 
safest haste. 
And get you from our court 

Rofi. Me, uncle? 

Ihihe F. You, cousin:' 

Within these ten days if that thou be'st found 
So near our public court as twenty miles, 
Thou diest for it 

Ro9. I do beseech your grace. 

Let me the knowledge of my fault bear with 

me: 
If with myself I hold intelligence. 
Or have acquaintance with mine own desires; 
If that I do not dream, or be not frantic, 5i 
As I do trust I am not, — then, dear uncle. 
Never so much as in a thought unborn 
Did I offend your highness. 

DiiJce F. Til us do all traitors: 

If their purgation did consist in words. 
They are as innocent as grace itself: — 
Let it suffice thee, that I trust thee not 

Ron. Yet your mistrust camiot make me a 
traitor: 
Tell me whereon the likelihood depends. 



1 Dearly, extremely. 



s Cmuin^ here = niece. 



Duke F. Thou art thy father's daughter; 
there 's enough. eo 

Ros. So was I when your highness took his 
dukedom; 
So was I when your highness banish'd him: 
Treason is not inherited, my lord; 
Or, if we did derive it from our friends. 
What 's that to me ? my father was no traitor: 
Then, good my liege, mistake me not so much 
To' think my poverty is treacherous. 
Cel. Dear sovereign, hear me speak. 
Duke F. Ay, Celia; we stay'd her for your 
sake, tf9 

£lse had she with her father rang'd along. 

Cd. I did not then entreat to have her stay; 
It was your pleasure and your own remorse:* 
I was too young that time to value her; 
But now I know her: if she be a traitor, 
Why, so am I; we still have slept together. 
Hose at an instant, leam'd, play'd, eat toge- 
ther; 
And whereso'er we went, like Juno's swans, 
Still we went coupled and inseparable. 
Duke F. She is too subtle for thee; and her 
smoothness. 
Her very silence, and her patience, 80 

Speak to the j>eoi)le, and they pity her. 
Thou art a fool: she robs thee of thy name; 
And thou wilt show more bright and seem 

more virtuous 
When she is gone. Tlien ojjen not thy liijs: 
Firm and irrevocable is my doom 
Wliich I have i)assVl upon her;— slie is ban- 
ish'd. 
Cel. Pronounce that sentence, then, on me, 
my liege: 
I cannot live out of her comjiany. 
Duke F. You are a fool. — You, niece, j)ro- 
vide yourself: 89 

If you outstay the time, upon mine honour. 
And in the greatness of my word, you die. 

[Kjeeuiit Duke Frederick and Lords. 
Cel. O my poor Rosalind! whither wilt 
thou go? 
Wilt thou change fathers? I will give thee 

mine. 
I chaige thee, be not thou more griev'd than 
I am. 



* 7*o=M ta 



* Remone, clemency. 
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Bos, I have more caune. 

CeL Tliou hast not, cousin; 

Prithee, be cheerful : know'st thou not, the duke 
Hath banish'd me, his daughter? 

Bos, That he hath not. 

Cel. No, hath not? Rosalind lacks, then, the 
love 
Which teacheth thee that thou and I am one: 
Shall we be sundered ? shall we part, sweet girl ? 
No: let my father seek another heir. loi 

Therefore devise with me how we may fly. 
Whither to go, and what to l)ear with us: 
And do not seek to take your change upon you. 
To bear your griefs yourself, and leave me out; 
For, by this heaven, now at our sorrows pale. 
Say what thou canst, I '11 go along with thee. 

Iio8. Why, whither shall we go? 

Cel. To seek my uncle in the forest of Arden. 

Ros. Alas, what danger w^ill it 1^ to us, 
Maids as we are, to travel forth so far ! ill 
Beauty provoketh thieves sooner than gold. 

Cel. T '11 put myself in i)oor and mean attire, 
And with a kind of umber smirch my face; 
The like do you: so shall we pass along. 
And never stir assaikints. 

Jlos. Were 't not better, 

l>ecause that I am more than common tall. 



That I did suit me all points like a man? 
A gallant curtle-axe upon my thigh, ns 

A boar-spear in my hand; and — in my heart 
Lie there what hidden woman's fear there will— 
We '11 have a swashing and a martial outside; 
As many other mannish cowards have 
That do outface it with their 8emblance&^ 

CeL What shall I call thee when thou art i 
man? 

Bos. I '11 have no worse a name than Jort : 
own i^ge; 
And therefore look you call me Ganmede. 
But what will you be call'd? 

CeL Something that hath a reference to mj 
state; 
No longer Oelia, but Aliena. 19 

Bos. But, cousin, what if we assayd to steal 
The clownish fool out of ycair father's court ? 
Would he not be a comfort to our travel \ 

CeL He '11 go along o'er the wide w<irM with 
me; 
Leave me alone to woo him. Let 's away, 
And get our jewels and our wealth together: 
DeWse the fittest time an<l safest way 
To hide us from pursuit that will be made 
Aft<^r my flight Now go we in content, 
To liberty, and not to Kinishment [ExevitL 



ACT n. 



ScEXE I. The Forest of Arden. 



Enter Duke Senior, Amiens, mid otfier Lords^ 
in the dress of foresters, 

Diike S. Now, my co-mates and brothers in 
exile. 
Hath not old custom m;ule this life more sweet 
Than that of [minted jwmj)? Are not these 

wocxls 
More free from i>cril than the envious court? 
Here feel we l)ut*'* the i>enalty of Adam, 
The sea.sons' difference; as, the iey fanff 
And churlish chiding of the winter's wind, 
Whieli, when it l»iteaand 1)1owh u^wm my body, 
Even till I shrink with cold, I smile, and say. 



' SnnblauceH, i.e. their npponraiicc of being brnve. 
- Hut, the Folios read "not." 

2«8 



This is no flattery; tliese are counsellors w 
That feelingly persuade me what I anL 
Sweet are the uses of adversity; 
Wliich, like the toad, ugly and venomous. 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head: 
And this our life, exempt^ fn>m public haunt 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the runninu; 

brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing: 
I would not change it. 

. 1 m i. Happy is you r grace. 

That can translate the stubbornness of fortane 
Into so quiet and so sweet a style. ?^ 

Duke S. Come, shall we go and kill us reni- 
Hon? 
And yet it irks me, the j>oor dappled fook 



* Exempt = tar from. 
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Being native bui^hers of this desert city, 
Should, in theirowncoiiffnes with forked head^ 
Have their round liaunchea gorVl. 

First Lord, Indeed, my lord, 

The mehincholy Ja(|ues grieves nt that; 
An<l, in that kind, swears you do more usurp 
Than doth your brother that hath banish'd you. 
To-day my Lord of Amiens and myself 
Did steal benind him, as he lay along so 

lender an oak, whose luitique root peeps out 
Ui)on the brook that bniwls along this wooil : 
To the which place a poor sequestered stag. 
That from the hunter's aim hatl ta'en a hurt, 
Did come to languish; and, indeed, my lord. 
The wix'tched animal heav'd forth such groans. 
That their dischiirge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting; and the big round tears 
Coursed one another down his innocent nose 
In [nteous chase: and thus the hairy fool, 40 
Much marke<l of the melancholy Ja(]ueis 
Stoo<J on th'extremest verge of the swift brook. 
Augmenting it with tears. 

Ihtke S. But what said Jatjues? 

Did he not moralize* this spectiiclel 

First I^ird. O, yes, into a thousand similes. 
Fii*8t, for his weeping in the needless stream; 
** PfK>r deer," quoth he, " thou mak'st a testa- 
ment 
As worldlings do, giving thy sum of more 
To that which had too much:" then, being 

alone. 
Left and a^andon'd of his velvet friends; 50 
*"T is right," quoth he; " thus misery doth pail 
The flux of comjiany:" anon, a careless herd. 
Full of the pasture, jumps along by him, 
And never stays to greet him; "Ay," quoth 

Jaques, 
" Sweep on, you fat and greasy citizens; 
T is just the fashion: wherefore do you look 
Upon that poor and broken Imnkrupt there?" 
Thus most invectively he pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court, w 

Yea, and of this our life: swearing that we 
Are mere usurpers, tyrants, and what *s worse, 
To fright the animals, and to kill them up,^ 
In their assigned and native dwelling-place. 

Ihdce H. And did you leave him in this con- 
templation? 

> Moralize, draw a meaning from, interpret 
s Wp, i.e. completely. 

VOL. nr. 



Sec. Lord. We did, my lord, weeping and 
commenting 66 

Upon the sobbing deer. 
Duke *S. Show me the place: 

I love to cope' him in these sullen fits. 
For then he 's full of matter. 
First Lord. 1 '11 bring you to him straight 

[Exeunt. 

Scene II. A room in the jxdace. 

Enter Duke Frederick, Lords, and 
Attendants. 

Duke F. Can it 1)e ]:)ossible that no man saw 
them ? 
It cannot l)e: some villain'' of my court 
Are of consent and sufferance in this. 

FirH Lord. I cannot hear of any that did 
8t»e her. 
The ladies, her attendants of her chamber. 
Saw her a-betl; and, in the morning early, 
They found the bed untreasur'd of their mis- 
tress. 
Sec. Lord. My lord, the roynisli* clown, at 
whom so oft 
Your grace was wont to laugh, is also missing. 
Hesjieria, the princess* gentlewoman, 10 

Confesses that she secretly o'erheard 
Your daughter and her cousin much commend 
The parts and graces of the wrestler^ 
That did but lately foil the sinewy Charles; 
And she believes, wherever they are gone, 
That youth is surely in their company. 

Dule F. Send to his brother's; fetch that 
gfUlant hither: 
If he be absent, bring his brother to me; 
I'll make him find him: do this suddenly; 
And let not search and inquisition quail 20 
To bring again these foolieii runaways. 

\Exeuni. 

Scene III. Before Oliver^s house. 

Enter Orlando and Adam, meeting. 

Ori. Who's there? 

Adam. What, my young master? — O my 
gentle master ! 

* Cope, encounter. 

* Roynifh, a term of contempt = mangy. 

* WretUer, pronoonced at a trisyllable. 
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U my 8veet master '. O you meniiiry ! 

(>f oldSir Bokndl why, wtiatnukeyouheret 
Why are you virtuonafwhydo people lovByouf 
And wherefore are you geutle, strong, aiid 
valiant) { 




No more do yours: your virtue8,geiitleiiud«. 
Are sanctified and holy traitors to yon. i: 
O, what a world is this, when what is conwl; 
Envenoms him that bears it '. ' 
<M. Why, what's the matter^ 

Adam. O unhappy Tunth. 

Crane not within the«e doors' with- 
in this ro<rf 
The enemy ol all your graces litct: 
Your brother — (no, no brother: yd 

the son- 
Yet not tlie son — 1 will not <all hiiu 






call hia 



Why would you be ho tuml to 
Ttie lionny [iri^er of the liuinorous dnket j 

Voiir [iraise iw come too swiftly home before I 
you. , 

Know you not, miuttt-r, ti> Hume kind of men 
Their graces serve thvm hut um enemies) n 



Of him I wa 

fjither)— 
Hath heard your praises; and tim 

night he means 
To bum the lodging where von oat 

U. lie, 



you off: 
I overbeanl him and his pracltn» 
This is no place; this house is buti 

butchery: 
Abhor it, fear it, do not enter iL 
OH. Why, whidier, Adam, would* 

thou have me go 1 
Adam, No matter whither, so t<i* 

come not here. s* 

Orl. Wh:it,wouldat thou have m* go 

and beg my food ? 
Or with a base and boisterous sirord 

enforce 
A tlkievish living on the cuniinua 

road) 
This I must do, or know not wb*t 

Yet this 1 will not do, do how Icao: 
1 ratberwill subject me to the maliw 
Of a diverted' blood and likoJr 
brother. 
Adam. But do not bol I hare in 
hundred crowns. 
The thrifty hire I sav'd under jronr father, 
Which I did store, to be my foeter-nnne 

' An illutian to Iha poiHiied iblrt of Nciuu hj 'lii 
Hen-nlH ou killed. 
1 SiHrteil, ii.unnitnnl, that bM bMD Umal liiiB ' 
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When service should in my old limbs lie lame, 
And unregarded age in comers thrown: 42 
Take that; and He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providently caters for the sparrow. 
Be comfort to my age ! Here is the gold; 
A 11 this I give you. Let me be your servant: 
Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty; 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood; 
Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility; 51 

Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty, but kindly: let me go with you; 
I *11 do the service of a younger man 
In all your business and necessitiea 

Orl. O good old man, how well in thee ap- 
pears 
The constant service of the antique world. 
When service swet for duty, not for meed ! 
Thou art not for the fashion of these times, 
\Miere none will sweat but for promotion; co 
And having that, do choke their service up 
Even with the having: 'tis not so with thee. 
But, poor old man, thou pnin'st a rotten tree. 
That cannot so much as a blossom yield 
In lieu of ^ all thy pains and husbandry. 
But come thy ways; we'll go along together; 
And ere we have thy youthful wages spent. 
We '11 light upon some settled low content 

Adam. Master, go on, and I will follow thee. 
To the last gasj), with truth and loyalty. — 70 
[Exit Orlando. Adam goes into the house, 
and immediately returns with pmich, 
staff y and haX. 
From seventeen years till now almost fourscore 
Here lived I, but now live here no more. 
At seventeen years many their fortunes seek; 
But at fourscore it is too late a week: 
Yet fortune cannot recompense me better 75 
Than to die well, and not my master's debtor. 

{Exit. 

Scene IV. The Forest of Arden. 

Enter Eosalind in hoy's clothes^ as Oanymede^ 
Celia drest like a shepherdess^ and Touch- 
stone. 

Bos. O Jupiter, how weary are my spirits ! 
1 In lieu qf-ia reward of. 



Touch. I care not for my spirits, if my legs 
were not weary. 

Eos. I could find in my heart to disgrace 
my man's apparel, and to cry like a woman; 
but I must comfort the weaker vessel, as 
doublet and hose ought to show itself coura- 
geous to petticoat: therefore, courage, good 
Aliena. 

Cel. I pray you, bear with me; I cannot go 
no further. 10 

Touch. For my part, I had rather bear with 
you than bear you : yet I should bear no cross,* 
if I did bear you; for I think you liave no 
money in your purse. 

Bos. Well, this is the forest of Arden. 

Touch. Ay, now am I in Arden; the more 
fool I; when I was at home, I was in a better 
I)lace: but travellers must be content. 

Bos. Ay, be so, good Touchstone. — Look 
you, who comes here; 20 

A young man and an old in solemn talk. 

Enter Corin and SiLvics. 

Cor. That is the way to make her scorn you 
stilL 

Sil. O Corin, that thou knew'st how I do 
love her ! 

Cor. I partly guess; for I have lov'd ere now. 

J^il. No, Corin, being old, thou canst not 
guess; 
Though in tliy youth thou wast as tnie a lover 
As ever sigh'd u)X)n a midnight pillow: 
But if thy love were ever like to mine, — 
As sure I think did never man love so, — 
How many actions most ridiculous so 

Hast thou been drawn to by thy fantasy?' 

Cor. Into a thousand that I have forgotten. 

Sil. O, thou didst then ne'er love so heartily: 
If thou remember'st not the slightest folly 
That ever love did make thee run into. 
Thou hast not lov'd: 
Or if thou hast not sat as I do now, 
Wearing thy hearer in thy mistress' praise. 
Thou hast not lov'd: 
Or if thou hast not bn)ke from comjiany 
Abruptly, as my passion now makes me, 
Thou hast not lov'd.— O Phebe, Phelie, Phebe! 

[Etit. 



* See note 46. 



* Fantasy, fancy = lore. 
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Rob, Alas, poor shepherd ! searching of thy 
wound, 
I have by hard adventure found mine own. 

Touch. And I mine. I remember, when I 

was in love I broke my sword upon a stone, 

and bid him take that for coming a-night to 

Jane Smile: and I remember the kissing of 

her batlet, and the cow's dugs that her pretty 

chapp'd hands had milk'd: Qand I remember 

the wooing of a peascod instead of her; from 

\ whom I took two cods, and, giving her them 

■ again, said with weeping tears,^ "Wear these 

•:for my sake."] We that are true lovers run 

into strange capers; but as all is mortal in 

nature, so is all nature in love mortal in folly. 

Ros. Thou speakest wiser than thou art 

ware of. 
Touch, Nay, I Hhall ne'er be ware of mine 
own wit till I break my shins against it. co 
Ros, Jove, Jove ! this shepherd's [mssion 

Is much upon my fashion. 
Touch. And mine; but it grows something 
stale with me. 

Cel. I pray you, one of you question yond 
man, 
If he for gold will give us any food: 
I faint abnost to death. 
Touch. Holla, you clown ! 
Ros. Peace, fool: he 's not thy kinsman. 
Cor. Who calls? 
Touch, Your betters, sir. 
Cor, Else are they very wretched. 

Ros, Peace, I say. [Touch^one retires to back 
of tAage with Celia] — Good even to you, 
friend. 
Cor, And to you, gentle sir, and to you all. 
Ros, I prithee, shepherd, if that love or gold 
Can in this desert place buy entertainment, 
Bring us where we may rest ourselves and feed : 
Here's a young maid wuth travel much oj)- 

press'd. 
And faints for succour. 

Cor, Fair sir, I pity her. 

And wi8h,for her sake more than for mine own. 
My fortunes were more able to relieve her; 
But I am shepherd to another man. 
And do not shear the fleeces that I graze: 
My master is of churlish disposition, so 

1 Weeping Uart, an intentionally affected phnue. 
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And little recks to find the way to heaven 

By doing deeds of hospitality: 

Besides, his cote,' his flocks, and bounds of 

feed. 
Are now on sale; and at our sheepcote now, 
By reason of his absence, there is nothing 
That you will feed on; but what is, come see. 
And in my voice most welcome shall you 1>e. 
Ros, What is he that shall buy his flock ami 

pasture? 
Cor, That young swain that you saw hei^ 
but erewhile, 
That little cares for buying any thing. ^< 
Ros, 1 pray thee, if it stand with' honesty. 
Buy thou the cottage, pasture, and the flock. 
And thou shalt have to pay for it of us. 
Cel, [Coming forward] And we will meii'l 
thy wages. I like this place, 
And willingly could waste my time in it. 
Cor. Assuredly the thing is to be sold: 
Gro with me: if you like, upon report, 
The soil, the profit, and this kind of life, 
I will your very faithful feeder be, *? 

And buy it with your gold ri^t suddenly. 
[Exeunt Corin, followed by Rosalind atnl 
Toitchstotie supporting Celia, 

Scene V. Another part of the forest. 

Enter Amiens, Jaques, aiid others. 

Song, 
A mi. Under the greenwood tree 

Who lores to lie with me, 
And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird's throat. 
Come hither, come hither, come hither: 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 

Jaq. More, more, I prithee, more. 

Ami It will make you melancholy, Mou- 
sieur Jaques. i- 

Jaq. I thank it More, I prithee, more, I 
can suck melancholy out of a song, as a weasel 
sucks eggs. More, I prithee, more. 

Ami, My voice is ragged:* I know I canwt 
please you. 

Jaq, I do not desire you to please me: I 

s Cote, hat 

s Stand iriCA=be not inconsiBtent with 

* Ragged, roogh. 
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till ilmtin you to aiiig. Come, more; another 
Htanza:— call you 'em stanzas? ig 

Ami, What u n II Mons eur JaqueB. 

.faq. Nftk I CATC no f r he niunes they 
iiwe me nothing W U y u « ng 

.'itni. More at yo r req est than o please 
inyxelf. 



Jiiq. Welt, tlien, if ever I thank any man, 
I '11 thank you' but that they call compliment 
IS ke the encou te f two dog apea an 1 
n en a ma t nks u enrt y meth ka I 
ha e given h m a pen y d he re dera me 
the beggarly tha ks. (.unie sing and you 
that w II not, ho d y u tongu s. 




.iHii. Well, I'll end the song.— Sire, cover 
the while; the diike will drink under tliiH 
tree.— He liath Iwen all thia <hiy tc l<x)k you. 

Jirtj. And I have been all thia ilay to avoid 
Lini. He is too dia|)utable' for my com|iiiiiy: 
I think of as many miittera na be; but I give 
heaven thanks, and make no Uiaat of tlieiii. 
Uume, warble, come. 

Who doth ambttioD ahiin. 

[Alt tajfUfr ttr'. 
Ami loteii to live i' the nin, *1 

SsekiDK tlie tua) he oals. 
And pleoa'd with what he Kctji, 

1 DiipulaNe, lou] of lUipuUns- 



No oiiemr 
But winter und roiiRh v 
Jaq. [I 'II give you a ve 
[ made ycHtenlay in iltfiiii 
,1ml. And I '11 sing it. 
Juq. Thus it gnea; 

If it do name to |>i 
Thatnny iJinn tiir 
Leavinit his wonltl 



Hc to this note, that^ 
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i'. What'nUiat "dualaiae"l W I 

. Ti« a (ireck invucatiiHi, U> call foob | J 




i'. Anil ['11 go seek tlic duke: biab;inqiu>t 
[Kceuiil tei-eral/j. 



ScKNB VI. Annther part of the form. 

Enter Oitc.ANiki aitd Ad.mi. 

Aihim. Dear niimU'r, I can go mi furtlu-r: 

, I .li.- for tcKKl \ Hfn> lie I (lowii. and rnea- 

iri- Diit my grave. Farewell, kind master. 

SIM 



tliyaelf a little. If Uub uncouth forest ji^ 
luiy thing sarage, I will either )>e food iw it, 
ur bring it for food to thee. Thy cuoc«it' it 
uearer de&th than thy powers. For mj nke 
be comfortable; hold death awhile at the aims 
end: I will be here with thee presently; aod 
if I bring thee not aomething to eat, 1 will gire 
thee leave to die: but if thou diest befure I 
come, thou art a mocker of my labour. Well 
aaid ! thou luuk'st chetrly; and 1 '11 lie with 
tliee quickly.^ Yet thou liest in the bleak air: 
come, I will bear thee to some shelter; ami 
thou ahalt not die for lock of a dinner, if there 
live any tiling in this desert (Aeerly, ff<>'\ 
Adam '. [Rcfuu. 

ScK-vit VII. Another part of tie /oral {lit 
mme at in Scene V.). .1 tahU *et out. 

Eater Duke Se^viob, Amieks, uiii/ oHien. 
Ottte S. I think he be tniuaforui'd intu i 

For I i-Hu no where find him Uke a man. 
Fird Fjoni. ]tIylon],heisb«teTeunowg<nr 

Here wiis he merry, hearing of a song. 

DttttS. If he,compactitf jani,gru«mi)BicaL 

We shall have shortly diacurd iu the 8]ihvrei>' 

Gii,w<ekhim: tell him I would sjjeak with hira. 

Fint IjOT'L He Riivea my hibour by 111* o«ii 

approach. 

Eater JAquEa. 
Dule S. Why, how now, monsieur! wlnti 
life is this. 
That your poor friends must woo yonr uooi- 
panj; tf 

What, you look merrily ! 

Jaq. A fool, a. fool ! — I met a fool i' the forest, 
A motley fool;— a miserable world ; — 
Ah I do live by food, I met a fool; 
Who laid himdownaiid baak'dhimin theoun. 
And ndrd ou Lndy Fortune in good tetiw 
In good set terms, — and yet a motley fcol 
"Good morrow, fool," quotli I. "No, lir," 
quoth he, 

1 Conrrit. ttntrj. 

I Diieord in llir iphrra. Rrnrlti; to tbe old i.l« of tbt 
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'^ Call me not fool till heaveu hath sent me for- 
tune:" 
And then he drew a dial from his poke,^ 20 
And, looking on it with lack-lustre eye, 
Says very wisely, " It is ten o'clock: 
Thus we may see," quoth he, " how the world 

wags: 
T is but an hour ago since it was nine; 
And after one hour more 't will be eleven; 
And so, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe. 
And then, from hour to hour, we rot and rot; 
And tliereby hanps a tale." When I did hear 
Thf motley fool thus moraP on the time, 
M> lungb began to crow like chanticleer, so 
That fools should be so deep-contemplative; 
And I did laugh sans intermission 
An hour bv his dial. — O noble fool ! 
A worthy fool ! — Motley 's the only wear. 
Duie kS. What fool is this / 
Jaq, O worthy fool ! — One that hath been 
a courtier; 
And says, if ladies be but young and fair, 
They liave the gift to know't: and in his 

brain, — 
Which is as dry as the remainder' biscuit 
After a voyage, — he hath stmnge places 
cramm'd 40 

With observation, the which he vents 
In mangled forms. — O that I were a fool ! 
I am ambitious for a motley coat 
Ihtke JS. Thou shalt liave one. 
Ja^. It is my only suit; 

Provided that you weed your better judg- 
ments 
Of all opinion that grows rank in them 
That I am wise. I must have liberty 
Withal, as large a charter as the wind, 
To blow on whom I please; for so fools have: 
And they that are most galled with my folly. 
They most must laugh. And why, sir, must 
thev so? 61 

m 

The " why " is plain as way to f)arish church : 
He that a fool doth very wisely hit 
I>)th very foolishly, although he smart, 
Xot to seem senseless of the bob: if not, 
Tlie wise man's folly is anatomiz'd 
Even by the squandering* glances of the fool. 



» Poke, pocket. * Moral, i e. moralize. 

3 Remainder, used adjectively = that it, left over. 
* Sqnandering, aimless. 



Invest me in my motley ; give me leave 
To speak my mind, and I will through and 
through 59 

Cleanse the foul body of th' infected world. 
If they will patiently receive my me<licine. 
Ditl'e S. Fie on thee ! I can tell what thou 

wouldst do. 
Jaq, What, for a counter, would I do but 

g(XKl? 

Duke S. Most mischievous foul sin, in chid- 
ing sin: 
For thou thvaelf hast lx;en a libertine, 
As sensual as the brutish sting ^ itself; 
And all th' embossed sores and headed evils, 
That thou with license of free foot hast 

caught, 
Wouldst th<.u disgorge into the general world, 
./cry. Why, who cries out on pride, 70 

That can therein tax any private jMirty? 
Doth it not flow as hugely as the sea. 
Till that the wearer's very means do ebb? 
What woman in the city do I name. 
When that I say, the city -woman l^ears 
The cost of princes (in unworthy shoulders? 
Who can come in, and say that I mean lier. 
When such a one as she, such is her neigh- 
bour ? 
Or what is lie of Ixisest function, 7» 

Tliat says his bravery** is not on my cost — 
Thinking that I mean him— but therein suits 
His folly to the mettle of my speech? 
There then ; how then ? what then ? Let me 

see wherein 
My tongue liath wrong'd him: if it do liim 

right, 
Then he hath wrong'd himself; if he be free, 
Why, then my taxing like a wild-goose flies, 
Unclaim'd of any man. — But who comes here? 

Enter Orlando mt/i his simrd drawn. 

Orl. Forbear, and eat no more ! 

Jaq. Why, I have eat none yet. 

OrL Nor slialt not, till nei»essity be serv'd. 

Jaq. Of what kind should this cock come of? 

T>iike S. Art thou thus l)ol(len'tl, man, by 
thy distress, 91 

Or else a rude despiser of good manners. 
That in civility thou seem'st so empty? 



* sting, instinct 



* Bravery, finery. 
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Orl, You touch'd my vein at first: the 

thorny point 
Of bare distress hath ta'en from me the show 
Of smooth civility: yet am I inland bred, 
And know some nurture. But forbear, I say: 
He dies that touches any of this fruit 
Till I and my affairs are answered. lOO 

Jaq, An you will not be answered with 

reason, I must die. 
DuJre S. What would you have? Your gen- 
tleness shall force, 
More than your force move us to gentleness. 
Orl. I almost die for food ; and let me have it. 
Duke S. Sit down and feed, and welcome to 

our table. 
Orl. Speak you so gently? Pardon me, I 

pray you: 
I thought thatall things had been savage here; 
And therefore put I on the countenance 
Of stern commandment. Butwhate'er you are. 
That in this desert inac<:essible, no 

Under the shade of melancholy boughs, 
Lose and neglect the creeping liours of time ; 
If ever you have look'd on better days, 
If ever been where bells have knoU'd tochurch, 
If ever sat at any good man's feast. 
If ever from your eyelids wip'd a tear. 
And know what 't is to pity and be pitied, — 
Let gentleness my strong enforcement be: 
In the which hope I blush, and hide my sword. 
Buke jS. True is it that we have seen better 

days, 120 

And have with holy bell been knoll'd tochurch. 
And sat at good men's feasts, and wip'd our 

eyes 
Of drops that sacred pity hath engender'd: 
And therefore sit you down in gentleness, 
And take upon command ^ what help we have. 
That to your wanting may be minister'd. 
Orl. Tlien but forbear your food a little 

while, 
Whiles, like a doe, I go to find my fawn, 
And give it fo(Kl. Tliere is an old poor man. 
Who after me hath many a weary step 130 
Limi)'d in pure love: till he be first suffic'd,— 
Oppress'd with two weak evils, age and 

hunger, — 
I will not touch a bit 



Dule «b'. Go find him out, in 

And we will nothing waste till you return. 

Orl. I thank you; and be bless'd for your 
good comfort ! [Eiil. 

Duke S. Thou seest we are not all alone uu- 
happy: 
This wide and universal theatre 
Presents more woeful pageants than the scene 
Wherein we play iiL 

Jaq. All the world 's a stage, 

And all the men and women merely playem: 
They have their exits and their entrances; 
And one man in his time plays many {vutis 
His acts being seven ages. At first the infant. 
Mewling and puking in the nurse's arm& 
And then the whining schoolboy, with hw 

satchel 
And shining moniing face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. And then the lover. 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress' eyebrow. Then a suldirr, 
Full of strange oaths, and beardeii like the puixL 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in (]uarreL 
Seeking the bubble reputation i:; 

Even in the cannon's mouth. And then the 

justice, 
In fair round belly with gooil ca])on lin'd, 
With eyes severe and beard of formal cut 
Full of wise saws and modem' instances; 
And so he plays his part The sixth age ahifti: 
Into the lean and slipper'd pantaloon, w 
With spectacles on nose and ])ouch on side: 
His youthful hose, well sav'd, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank; and his big manly voice. 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his^ sound. Last scene of all 
That ends this strange eventful history. 
Is second childislmess and mere oblivion. 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every- 
thing. 

Re-eiUer Orlando tcUh Adam. 

DnJce S. Welcome. Set down your vener- 
able burden. 
And let him feed. 

Orl. I thank you most for him. 

Adivn. So had you need— 

I scarce can speak to thank you for mwlf. 



» Upmi command =M you maybe pleased to command. , 
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DukeS. Welcome; fall to: I will not trouble 
you 171 

As yet, to question you about your fortunes. — 
Give us some music; and, good cousin, sing. 

Song. 

A mi. Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 

As man's ingratitude; 
Thy tooth is not so keen. 
Because thou art not seen, 

Although thy breath be rude. 179 

Heigh-ho! sing, heigh-ho ! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly: 
Then, heigh-ho, the holly! 
This life is most jolly. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
That dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot: 



Though thou the waters warp. 
Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remember'd not. 
Heigh-ho! sing, heigh-ho! &c. 



190 



Duke S, If that you were the good Sir Ro- 
land's son, — 
As you have whisper'd faithfully you were, 
And as mine eye doth his effigies' witness 
Most truly limn'd and living in your face, — 
Be truly welcome hither: I 'm the duke. 
That lov'd your father: the residue of your 

fortune, 
Go to my cave and tell me. — Good old man. 
Thou art right welcome as thy master is. — 
Support him by the arm. — Give me your hand, 
And let me all your fortunes understand. 

[Exeunt 



ACT III 



Scene I. A room in the palace. 

Eater Duke Frederick, Oliver, Lordu^ and 

AttendatUs. 

Duke F. Not see him since ? Sir, sir, that 

caimot be: 
But were I not the better jiart made mercy, 
I should not seek an absent argument 
Of my revenge, thou present. But look to it: 
Find out thy brother, wheresoe'er he is; 
Seek him with candle ; bring him dead or living 
Within this twelvemonth, or turn thou no more 
To seek a living in our territory. 
Thy lands,and iUl things that thou dost call thine 
Worth seizure, do we seize into our hands. 
Till thou canst quit thee by thy brother's mouth 
Of what we think against thee. 12 

OIL O, that your highness knew my heart 

in this! 
I never lov'd my brother in my life. 

Duke F. More villain thou. — Well, push 

him out of doors; 
And let my officers of such a nature 
])c£ake an extent upon his house and lands: 
X}o this expediently,' and turn him going. 

[ExeuiU. 

1 Kfigies^ representation or likeness. 
3 BxpedienUy, at once. 



Scene II. The Forest of Ard4in. 

Enter Orlando, in a forester's dress^ with a 
pdjyer, whit^h he hangs on a tree. 

Orl. Hang there, my verse, in witness of my 
love: 
And thou, thrice-crowned queen of night, 
survev 
With thy chaste eye, from thy j)ale sphere 
above. 
Thy huntress' name, that my full life doth 
sway. 
O Rosalind ! these trees shall be mv books. 
And in their barks my thoughts I '11 
chanicter;* 
That every eye, which in this forest looks, 
Sliiill see thy virtue witness'd every 
where. 8 

Run, run, Orlando; carve on every tree 
The fair, the chaste, and unexpressive she. 

[Exit. 

Enter CoRiN and Touchstone. 

Cor. And how like you this shepherd's life. 
Master Touchstone ? 

Touch. Truly, shepherd, in resj)ect of itself, 



» Character, engrave. 
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it iH 11 good life; but in respect that it ia a 
ebepberd's life, it is naught In respect that 
itissolitaiy, I like itveiy well; but in respect 
that it is private, it is a very vile life. Now, 
in respect it is in the fields, it pleaseth me well; 
but in respect it is nnt in the court, it is tedious. 
As it is A Hpare life, look you, it fits my hu- 
mour well; but as there is no more plenty in 



it, it goes mach against my stomach. Hui 
any philosophy in thee, shepherd? a 

Cor. No more but that I know, the nioTB 
one sickens, the worse at ease he is; and th^ 
he that wants money, means, and ooutent, ii 
without three good friends; that the propertv 
of rain is t« wet, and fire to burn; that goinl 
pasture makes fat sheep ; and that a great 




cnuse of the night ia lack of the sun; timt he 
that Ikath learned no wit by nature nor art 
may complain of gooil breeding, or comes of a 
Tery dull kindred. 

Toiirh. Sucli u one is a natural philoeopher. 
Wast ever in court, shepherd? 

Cor. N<i, truly. 

Toiieh. Tlien thou art damn'd. 

Cor. Nay, I ho|)e,— 

Tonrh. Tndy, thou aK damn'd; like an ill- 
rofisteil egg, all ou one side. sn 

Cor. For not being at courtl Your reasf.n. 

T'nwh. Why, if thi«i never w.ist at court, 

thou never saw'st grxxl manners; if thou never 

saw'Ht good nianiiers, then thy manners must 

be wickul; and wickedncHs is sin, and sin is 

21HJ 



damnation. Thou art in a parlous' (tslft 
shepherd. 

Cor. Not a whit, Master Toucbstoue: thow 
that are good manners at the court, are m 
ridiculous in the country as the behaviour of 
the country is most mockable at the court 
Q You told me you satut« not at the court, bol 
you kiss your hands: that courteciy would be 
uncleanly, if courtiers were sbepheida. .' 

Touch. Instance, briefly; come, instaoce. 

Cor. Why, we are still handling our e«»: 
and their fells,' you know, are greasy. 

ToucA. Why, do not your courtier't htmb 
sweat? and is not the grease of a mutton u. 

1 1'artmu. dingemua ■ ytUn, ■kini 
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\ wholesome as the sweat of a man ? Shallow, 
shallow. A lietter instance, I say; come. 

Cor. Besi(le^^ our hands are hard. 60 

Touch. Your lips will feel them the sooner. 
Shallow again. A more sounder instance, 
come. 

Cor. And they are often tarr'd over with the 
surgery of our sheep; and would you have us 
kiss tar? The courtier's hands are perfum'd 
with civet. 

To^ucL Most shallow man! thou worms- 
meat, in res]>ect of a gO(xl piece of flesh, in- 
deed ! — Learn of the wise, and perpend:* civet 
is of a baser birth tlian ttu*,— the very uncleanly 
flux of a cat Mend the instance, shepherd. 

Cor. You have too courtly a wit for me: 
I 'II rest. 

Touch. Wilt thou rest damn'd ? God help 
thee, sliallow man ! God make incision in 
thee I thou art raw. 

Cur. Sir,] I am a tnie Labourer: I earn that 
I eat, get that I Wi*ar; owe no man hate, envy 
no man's ha]>])ineH8; gL-wl of other men's g(K)d, 
content with my harm; and the greatest of 
my pride is, to see my ewes graze and my 
LainljH suck. 

Touch. That is another simple sin in you; to 
[^ Ijring the ewes and the rams together, and 
to offer to get your living by the cojnilation 
of cattle ; to be bawd to a liell-wethcr ; and 
to betray a she-lamb of a twelvemonth to a 
croc iked- pa ted, old, cuckoldy ram, out of all 
reasonable match. ] If thou beest not damn'd 
for this, the devil himself will have no sheiv 
herds; I cannot see else how thou shouldst 
scape. 00 

Cor. Here comes young Master Ganymede, 
my new mistress's brother. 

Enter Kosalind ; she take* Orlando^ s pa^iffr 
from the tree: rending. 

Rot. '* From tho east to western Ind 
No jewel is like Rosalind. 
Her worth, bein^ mounted six Uie wind, 
Through all the world bears Rosalind. 
All the ]>icturcs faire»t liu'd 
Are but black to Rosalind. 
Let no face be kept in mind 
But the fair of Rosalind." 100 



I 



1 Perpend, p(>niler. 



Touch, I '11 rhyme you so eight years toge- 
ther, dinners and suppers and sleeping-hours 
excepted: it is the right butter- women's rank 
to market. 

lios. Out, fool I 

Touch. For a taste; 

If a hart do lack a hind, 

Let liim seek out Rosalind. 

If the cat will after kind, 

So be sure will liosaliud. 110 

[Winter garments must be lin'd, 

So must slender Rosalind. ] 

They that reap must sheaf ^ and bind; 

Then to cart with Rosalind. 

Sweetest nut hath sourest rind. 

Such a nut is Rosalind. 

[He that sweetest rose will find. 

Must find love's prick and Rosalind. ]| 

This is the very false gall(>p of verses: why do 
you infect youi'self with them? 120 

lios. IVace, you dull fool I I found them on 
a tree. 

Touch. Truly, the tree yields bii«l fruit. 

^Ros. I '11 giaff it with y<»u, and then I slwdl 
graff it with a metilar: then it will ]>e the ear- 
liest fruit i' the country; for you'll be rotten 
ere you be half ri^xj, and that 's the right vir- 
tue of the medlar. 

Touch. You have said; but whether wisely 
or no, let the forest judge. ] 130 

Ros. lattice! 
Here comes my sister, reading: stand aside. 

[They retire. 

Enter Celia, reading a paper. 

Cel. " Why .should this a desert be i 

For it is unpeopled ? No; 
Tongues I '11 hang on every tree, 

That shall civil sajnngs show: 
Some, how brief the life of man 

Runs his erring' pilgrimage, 
That tho stretching of a span 

Buckles in his sum of age; 
Some, of violated vows 

'Ti*ixt the souls of friend and friend; 
But ujjon the fairest boughs, 

Or at every sentence* end. 
Will I Rosalinda write; 

Teaching all that reail to know 
The quintessence of everj' sprite 

Heaven would in little show. 



140 



« Shea/=mhke into shesves. 
3 Erring, in its literal sense, waudering. 
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Therefore Heaven Nature chai^d 

That one body should be fill'd IM 

With all graces wide^nlarg'd: 

Nature presently distill'd 
Helen's cheek, but not her heart; 

Cleopatra's majesty; 
Atalanta*s better part; 

Sad Lucretia's modesty. 
Thus Rosalind of many parts 

By heavenly synod was devis'd; 
Of many faces, eyes, and hearts, 

To have the touches dearest priz'd. 180 
Heaven would that she these gifts should have, 
And I to live and die her slave." 

Ro8. O nif>8t gentle pulpiter I — what tedious 
homily of love liave you wearied your parish- 
ionei'H withal, and never cried, " Have patience, 
gootl i>eople I " 

Cd. How now I [To Tonc/uttone and Corin] 
back, friends: — shepherd, go off a little: — ^go 
with him, sirrah. 

Touch. Come, shejAerd, let us make an 
honourable retreat; though not with bag and 
baggage, yet with scrip and scrippage. i7i 

[ExeuiU Corin and Touchstone. 

Cd. Didst thou hear these verses? 

Ros. O, yes, I heard them all, and more 
tfM) ; for some of them had in them more feet 
than the verses would l>ear. 

Cd. That's no matter: the feet might bear 
the verses. 

Rob. Ay, but the feet were lame, and could 
not bear themselves without the verse, and 
therefore stood lamely in the verse. 180 

Cd. But didst thou hear without wondering 
how thy name should be hang*!! and carved 
uiK)n these trees? 

Ros. I was seven of the nine days out of the 
wonder before you came; for look here what 
I found on a jmlm-tree: — QI was never so be- 
rhym'd since l^thagtiras' time, that I was an 
Iiish rat, which I can hardly remember,] 

Cd. Trow you who hath done this? 

Ros. Is it a man? loo 

Ci'l. And a chain, that you once wore, about 
his niH.*k. ( 'hange you colour? 

Ros. I prithee, who? 

Cd. () Ijonl, I^mll it is a hard matter for 
friends to meet; but mountains may be re- 
mov'd with eaiilnpiakei*, and so encounter. 

Ros, Nay, but who is it ? 

3()0 



Cel. Is it possible ? 

Ros. Nay, I prithee now with most peti- 
tionary vehemence, tell me who it is. 3» 

Cd. O wonderful, wonderful, and mort won- 
derful wonderful! and yet again wonderful, 
and after that, out of all hooping ! 

Ros. Good my complexion ! doet thou think 
though I am capariflon'd hke a man, I have a 
doublet and hoee in my disposition? One iocL 
of delay more is a South-sea of dLscover}*: I 
prithee, tell me who is it quickly, and spvak 
apace. Q I would thou couldst stammer, tkit 
thou mightst pour this conceal'd man out of 
thy mouth, as wine comes out of a nam>w- 
mouth'd bottle, — either too much at once, or 
none at all. I prithee, take the cork out i>f 
thy mouth, that I may drink thy tidings. t\\ 

Cd. So you may put a man in your belly. 

Ros. ] Is he of God's making ? What manner 
of man? Is his head worth a hat, or his chin 
worth a beard? 

Cel. Nay, he hath but a little beard. 

Ros. Why, God will send more, if the man 
will be thankful; let me stay the growth U 
his beard, if thou delay roe not the knbwled^ 
of his chin. 

Cel. It is young Orlando, that tripp'd upthr 
wrestler's heels and your heart both in an 
instant. 

Ros. Nay, but the devil take mocking: 
speak, sad brow and true maid. 

Cd. V faith, coz, 't is he. 

Ros. Orlando? 

Cel. Orkndo. s" 

Ros. Alas the day! what shall I do with 
my doublet and hose? — What did he when 
thou saw'st him? What said he? How lookd 
he? Wherein^ went he? Wliat makes he 
here? Did he ask for me? Where remaini 
he ? How parted he with thee ? and when shah 
thou see him again? Answer me in «o^ 
word. 

Cel. You must borrow me Gargantna* 
mouth first : 't is a word too great for anv 
mouth of this age's size. To say ay and no to 
these particulars is more than to answer in > 
catechism. 2*^ 

Ros. But doth he know that I am in this 

1 Wherein, ue. in what dreM. 
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foreat, and in man's apparel! Looks be as 
freshly as he did the day iie wrestled t 

Ce/. It is aa easy t« count atomies as to re- 
solve the propositiooa of a lover: — but take a 
taal« of my finding him, and relish it with 
good observance. I found him under a tree, 
like a dropp'd acorn. 

Jta$. It may well becalled Jove's tree, when 
it drops forth such fruit -aa 



£ C'el. Give me audience, good madam, ■aii 
Hot. Proceed.] \ 

Cd. There lay he, stretch'd along, like a 

wounded knight. 

Hot. Though it be pity to see such a sight, 

it well becomes the ground. 
Cel. Cry holla! to thy tongue, I prithee; it 

curvets unseasonably. He was furaish'd like 

a hunter. 




Rot. O, ominous! he comes to kill my 
heart. 200 

Cd. I would sing my song without a bur- 
den: tUou bring'st me out of tune. 

Jio». Do you not know I am a womwi? 
vhttn I think, I must speak. Sweet, say on. 

Cd. You bring me out— Soft ! comes he not 
here? 

Ro». Tis he; slink by, and note him. 

\Cdia and Rotaliitd retire. 

Enter Oblando and Jaqites. 
4raq. I thank you for your company; but, 
good faith, 
1 bad ae lief have been myself alone. no 



Orl. And so had I; but yet, for fashion's 

I thank you too for your society. 
Joif. God b' wi' you ! let 'a meet as Uttle as 

OrL 1 do desire we may be better strangers. 

Jaq. I pray you, mar no more trees with 
writing love-songs in their barks. 

Orl. I pray you, mar no more of my veraes 
with reading them ill-favouredly. 

Jaq. BosaJind is your love's name? tao 

Orl. Yes, juat 

Jaq. I do not like her name. 

OrL There was no thought of pleasing you 
when she was christen'd. 
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Jii/l. What stature is she of? 

(>rl. Just as high as my heart. 

Jaq. You are full of pretty answers. Have 
you not been acf|uainte(l with goldsniitlis' 
wives, and conn'd tliem out of rings? 289 

[ Orl. Not so ; Q but I answer you right painted 
cloth, from whence you have studied your 
riuestions. ^ 

Jaq. Q You have a nimble wit: I think 't was 
niiwle of Atalanta's heels.] Will you sit down 
with rue/ and we two will rail against our 
niistreHH tlie world and all our misery. 

Orl. I will chide no breather^ in the world 
but nly^4elf, against whom I know most faults. 

•Afy. The worst fault you liave is to be in 
love. 800 

Orl, T is a fault I will not change for your 
best virtue. I am weary of vou. 

Jaq. By my troth, I was seeking for a fool 
when I found vou. 

Orl. He is dn>wn'd in the brook: look but 
in, and vou sliall see him. 

Jaq. There I shall see mine own figure. 

Orl. Which I take t<» Ije either a fool or a 
c'ipher. 

Jaq. I'll tarry no longer with you: fare- 
well, good Signior Love. 310 

Orl. I am ghwl of your dei)arture: adieu, 

gojnl Monsieur Melancholy. [Kcit Jaques. 

[Ci'lia and Romlind come forward. 

Ros. [Antle to Celia^ I will speak to him like 
a saucy lackey, and under that habit play the 
knave with him. — Do you hear, forester? 

Orl. Very well: what would you? 

Ron. I pniy you, what is 't o'clock ? 

Orl. You should ask me, what time o' day: 
there 's no clock in the forest. 3i» 

Ro8. Then there is no true lover in the 
forest; else sighing every minute, and groan- 
ing every hour, woidd detect the lazy foot of 
Time as well as a cl«)ck. 

Orl. And whv not the swift foot of Time? 
had n()t that Wen as pn>j)er? 

Ros. Hy no means, sir. Time travels in 
tlivers jmcea with divers jiersons: I '11 tell you 
who Time ambles withal, who Time trots 
withal, who Time gallojis witlial, and who 
he stands still witluU. 



Orl. I prithee, who doth he trot withal? 

Ro9. Marry, he trots hard with a yoan^ 
maid between the contract of her marriage 
and the day it is solemnized: if the intenm 
be but a se'nnight, Time's pace is so hud 
that it seems the length of seTen year. 

Orl Who ambles Time withal?' » 

Ros, Witli a priest that lacks Latin, and a 
rich man that hath not the gout; for the one 
sleeps easily, because he cannot study; and the 
other lives merrily, because he feels no jiain: 
[the one lacking the burden of lean and wa.<te- 
ful learning; the other knowing no bimlen 
of heavy tedious penury:^ these Time ambles: 
withal. 

Orl. Who doth he gallop withal? 

Ros. With a thief to the gallows; for thon.ii 
he go as softly as foot can fall, he think.s him- 
self too soon there. 

Orl. Who stays it still withal? 

Ros. With lawyers in the vacation; for tbf.v 
sleep between term and term, and then thev 
perceive not how- Time movea aa 

Orl, Where dwell you, pretty youth? 

Ros. With this shepherdesa, my sister; 
here in the skirts of the forest, like fringe 
ufM)!! a petticoat. 

Q Orl. Are you native of this place? 

Ros. As the cony, that you see dwell where 
she is kindled.*] 

Orl. Your accent is something tiner than 
you could purchase in so removed a dwelling. 

Ros. I have been told so of many: but indeed 
an old religious uncle of mine taught me to 
speak, who was in his youth an inland man; one 
that knew courtship too well, for there he fefl 
in love. I have heard him read manv lectures 
against it; and I thank Gkxl I am not i 
woman, to be touch'd with so many giddy 
offences as he hath generally tax'd tlieir whole 
sex withal. 

Orl. Can you remember any of the prind- 
pal evils that he laid to the charge of wooieo? 

Ros, There were none principal : they were 
all like one another as half- pence are ; every 
one fault seeming monstrous till his felli^v- 
fault came to match it 

(Jrl. I prithee, recount some of them. 






1 So breather, i.f. no one, no human being. 
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Ro8. No, I will not cast away my physic 
but on those that are sick. There is a man 
haunts the forest, that abuses our young 
phints with carving Rosalind on their barks; 
hangs odes upon hawthorns, and elegies on 
brambles; all, forsooth, deifying the name of 
Rosalind : if I could meet that fancy-monger, 
I would give him some gofxi counsel, for he 
seems to have the quotidian of love upon him. 

Orl. I am he that is so love-shak'd : I pray 
you, tell me your remedy. 

Ro9. There is none of my uncle's marks 
ufnm you: he taught me how to know a m^-vn 
in love; in which cage of rushes I am sure 
you are not prisoner. 390 

i)rl. What were his marks ? 

Ro9. A lean cheek, — which you have not; 
a blue^ eye and sunken, — which you have 
not; an unquestionable' spirit,— which you 
have not; a beard neglected, — which you have 
not; — but I pardon you for that; for sinii)ly 
your having in beard is a younger brother's 
revenue: — then your hose shoidd be ungar- 
ter'd, your bonnet unhanded, your sleeve un- 
button'd, your shoe untied, and every thing 
alx>ut you demonstrating a careless desolation; 
— but you are no such man, — you are rather 
point-devise in your accoutrements, as loving 
yourself than seeming the lover of any 
other. 

OH. Fair youth, I would I could make thee 
believe I love. 

R09, Me l^lieve it ! vou mav as soon make 
her that you love believe it; which, I warrant, 
she is apter to do than to confess she does: 
that is one of the points in the which women 
Btili give the lie to their consciences. But, 
in good sooth, are you he that hangs the 
verses on the trees, wherein Rosalind is so 
admired? 

Orl. I swear to thee, youth, by the white 
hand of Rosalind, I am that he, that unfor- 
tunate he. 

Ro$. But are you so much in love as your 
rhymes speak? 

(/rl. Neither rhyme nor reason can express 
how much. 419 



1 Bhu, that li, with lilue lines under it. 

t fTtiqiteMtionabUt unwilling to be questioned. 



Ro9. Love is merely a madness; and, I tell 
you, deserves as well a dark house and a whip 
as madmen do: and the reason why they are 
not so punish'd and cured is, that the lunacy 
is so ordinary, that the whippers are in love 
too. Yet I profess curing it by counsel. 

Orl. Did you ever cure any so? 426 

Rob. Yes, one; and in this manner. He 
was to imagine me his love, his mistress ; and 
I set him everj' day to woo me: at which 
time would I, being but a moonish^ youth, 
grieve, he eflfeminate, changeable, longing, 
and liking ; proud, fantastical, apish, shallow, 
inconstant, full of tears, full of smiles; for 
every passion something, and for no passion 
truly any thing, as boys and women are for 
the most jMirt cattle of this colour: would 
now like him, now loathe liim; then enter- 
tain him, then forswear him; now weep for 
him, then spit at him; that I drave my suitor 
from his mad hiuuour of love to a living hu- 
mour of madness; which was, to forswear the 
full stream of the world, and to live in a nook 
merely monastic. And thus I cur'd him; and 
tliis way will I take ujwn me to w<ash your 
liver as clean as a sound sheep's heart, that 
there shall not W one spot of love in 't. 

Orl. I would not be cured, vouth. 

Ros. I would cure you, if you would but 
call me Rosalind, and come everv dav to mv 
cote and woo nie. 

Orl. N«)W, by the fsiith of my love, I will: 
tell me where it is. 450 

Ros. Go with me to it, and I '11 show it you: 
and, by the way, you shall tell me where in 
the forest you live. Will you go? 

Orl. With all my heart, good youth. 

Ros. Nay, you must call me Rosalind. — 
Come, sister, will you go? [Exeunt. 

Scene III. Another part of the forest. 

Enter Touchstone and Audrey; Q Jaques J 

behind. ] < 

Touch, Come apace, good Audrey: I will 
fetch up your goats, Audrey. And how, 
Audrey? am I the man yet? doth my simple 
feature content you ? 

* Moonith, wayward. 
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A ad Your features '. Lord wairajit us ! 
whit features? 

Touch. I am here with thee and thy goats, 
nit the most cii|>ricioua poet, honest Ovid, was 
among the Uoths. 

[■/i^. [jlfic^] knowledge ill- inhabited, — 
' worse than Juve in a thatch'd hiuse I ^ 11 



7'oucA. When a man's reraea cannot be 
understood, nor a man's good wit Moaodtd 
with the forward child, understanding, it 
strikes a man more dead than a great redua- 
in^' in a little room.— Truly, I would the godt 
bad made tbee poetical 

Attd. I do not know what poetical ii; ii 










it honest in deed and word! 
thing 1 

Toueh. No, truly; for the truest poetry is 
the most feigning; and lovers are given to 
[(oetry; and wliat they swear in poetry, may 
l)e Bai<l, as lovers, they do feign. 

Aud. Do you wish, then, that the gods had 
made me poetical? 

Toueh. I do, truly; for thou sweai'st to 
me thou art honest: now, if thou wert a 
poet, I might have some hope thou didst 
feign. 

Afid. Would you not have me honest? 

Touch. No, trulv, unless thou wert liard- 
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favoured ; for honesty coupled to beau^ it to 
have honey a sauce to sugar. )1 

Z. Jcf. [Aiwi«'\ A material fool 1 ] 

Aud. Well, 1 am not fair; and therrfoni 
pray the gods make me honest. 

Touch. Truly, and to cast away haoHtr 
upon a foul ' slut, were to put good meat inW 
an unclean disk 

And. I am not a slut, though I thank Ik 
gods I am foul. " 

ToiuA. Well, praised be the god* for tfat 
foulness! stuttishnesi may come hercafttf' 



ICT ill. Scene 3. 
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But be it aa it may be, I will many thee: 
Liid to that end I have been with Sir Oliver 
tfartext, the vicar of the next village; who 
lath promised to meet me in this place of the 
orest, and to couple us. 46 

J[^Jaq. [Asicle] I would fain see this meeting.^ 
And, Well, the gods give us joy! 
ToucL Amen. A man may, if he were of 
t fearful heart, stagger in this attempt; for 
lere we have no temple but the wood, no 
Lssembly but hom-]>easts. But what though? 
Jouragel As horns ^ are odiouH, they are 
lecesaary. It is said, " Many a many knows 
lo end of his goods:" right; many a man has 
food horns, and knows no end of them. Well, 
;hat is the dowry of his wife ; 't is none of his 
)wii getting. Horns? Even ho. Poor men 
klone ? No, no; the noblest deer hath them as 
luge as the rascal.^ Is the single man therefore 
blessed? No: as a walled town is more wor- 
:hier than a village, so is the forehead of a 
iiarried man more honourable than the bare 
•jFOw of a bachelor; [and by how much defence 
is better than no skill, by so much is a horn 
more precious than to want — Here comes Sir 
Oliver. 64 

Enter Sir Oliver Martext. 

3ir Oliver Martext, you are well met: will 
von dispatch us here under this tree, or shall 
we go with you to your chapel? 

Sir Olu Is there none here to give the 
woman? 

Touch. I will not take her on gift of any 
man. 

iSir OIL Truly, she must be given, or the 
marriage lb not lawful. 

Jaq. [Coming forward] Proceed, proceed : 
I '11 give her. 

Touch, Good even, good Master Wliat-ye- 
call't: how do you, sir? You are very well 
met: God ild you for your last company: I 
ami very glad to see you: — even a toy in hand 
here, sir: — nay, pray be cover d. 

Jaq, Will you be married, motley ? 79 

ToucJi. As the ox hath his bow, sir, the 
horse his curb, and the falcon her bells, so 



man hath his desires; and as pigeons bill, sof 
wedlock would be nibbling. 8S 

Jaq. And will you, being a man of your' 
breeding, be married under a bush, like a^ 
beggar? Gret you to church, and have a good • 
priest that can tell you what marriage is: this) 
fellow will but join you together as they join/ 
wainscot; then one of you will prove a shrunk > 
panel, and like green timber warp, warp. j 

Touch. [Aside] I am not in the mind' but J 
I were better to be married of him than of -; 
another: for he is not like to marr}' me well;] 



and not being well married, it will be a good 



I 



excuse for me hereafter to leave my wife. ^ 
Jaq. Go thou with me, and let me counsel^ 

thee. 

Touch."^ Come, sweet Audrey: 

We must be married, for we must live in^ 
bawdry. — 

Farewell, good Miister Oliver: — not, lOO 

O sweet Oliver, 
faraTe Oliver, 
Leave me not behind thee;— 



but. 



Wind away, 
Begone, I say, 
I will not to wedding with tbee. 3 



I UoriiM. i.e. the honiH of a cuckold 
s Itatteal, the technical term for deer not in c;ood condi- 
Uoo. 

VOL. IV. 



[Eveunt Q Jtiques, Touchstone, and Audrey, f 

Sir Oli, Tis no matter: ne'er a fantastical/ 

knave of them all shall flout me out of my f 

calling. [ExU,'}\ 

Scene TV. Another part of the forest. 
Before a cottage. 

Enter Kosalind and C^lia. 

Ros, Never talk to me; I will weep. 

Cel. Do, I prithee; but yet have the grace 
to consider that tears do not become a man. 

Ros. But liave I not cause to weep? 

Cel. As good cause as one would desire; 
therefore weep. 

^Ros. His very hair is of the dissembling? 
colour. ^j 

Cel. Something browner than Judas's:^ 
marry, his kisses are Judas's own children. < 

Ros. V faith, his hair is of a good colour, ii ( 

Cd. An excellent colour: your chestnut | 
was ever the only colour. < 

s Sot in the mind, not certain whether. 
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) Ros, And his kissing is as full of sanctity 
'as the touch of holy bread. 
\ Cel. He hath bought a pair of cast^ lips of 
/Diana: a nun of winter's sisterhood kisses 
/not more religiously; the very ice of cliastity 
^ is in them. ] 

Rob. But why did he swear he would come 
this morning, and comes not \ 21 

CeL Nay, certainly, there is no truth in him. 
Ros, Do you think so? 
5 ^Cel. Yes; I think he is not a pick-purse 
[ nor a horse-stealer ; Imt for his verity in love, 
^ I do tliink him as concave as a covered gob- 
/ let or a worm-eaten nut. 
,' Ros.'y Not true in love? 

Cel. Yes, when he is in ; but I think he is 
not in. 

Rot. You have lieard him swear downright 
he was. 31 

Cel. "Was" is nut **i8:" besides, the oath 
of a lover is no stronger than the word of a 
ta])ster; they are both the confirmers of false 
reckonings. He attends here in the forest 
on the duke your father. 

Ros. I met the duke yestenlay, and liad 
much question^ with him: he ask'd me of 
what i>arentage I was; I told him, of as good 
as he; so he laugh VI, and let me go. But 
what talk we of fathers, when there is such a 
man as Orlando? 

Cel. 0, that 's a brave man! he writes brave 
verses, speaks brave words, swexirs brave 
oaths, and breaks them bravely, quite tra- 
verse, athwart the heart of his lover; as a 
puisny' tilter, that s])unis his liorse but on one 
side, breaks his staff like a noble goose: but 
all 's brave that youth mounts and folly guides. 
— Who comes here ? 

Enter Corin. 

Cor. Mistress and master, you have oft in- 
quired 50 
After the shepherd that complain 'd of love. 
Who you saw sitting by me on the turf, 
Praising the ])roud disdainful shepherdess 
That was his mistress. 

Cel. Well, and what of him? 

Cor. If you will see a i)ageant truly j)lay'd. 



A C<M« = ejl8t-off. 



s QtieMtion, talk. 
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3 PiiiMiiy, feeble. 



Between the pale complexion of true love 
And the red glow of scorn and proud dLBdain, 
(to hence a little, and I shall conduct you, 
If you will mark it. 

Ros. O, come, let us remove: 

The sight of lovers feedeth those in love- 
Bring us to see this sights and you shall ay 
I '11 prove a busy actor in their play. «2 

[Exeunt. 

Scene V. A nother part of the forttL 

EtUer SiLvius and Puebe. 

Sil. Sweet Phebe, do not scorn me; do not 

Phebe: 
Say that you love me not; but say not «.» 
In bitterness. The common executioDer, 
Wliose heart th' accustom'd sight of death 

makes hard, 
Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck 
But* first begs jjardon: will you sterner be 
Than he tliat dies and lives by blocxiy drops ■ 

Enter Rosalind, Celia, iuid Corin, Mind. 

Phe. I would not be thy executioner: 
I fly thee, for I would not injure thee. 
Thou tell'st me there is murder in mine eye: 
'T is pretty, sure, and very probable, u 

Tliat eyes — that are the frail'st and softer 

things, 
Who shut their coward gates on atomies^— 
Should be call'd tyrants, butchers, murderers' 
Now I do frown on thee with all mv heart; 
And, if mine eyes can wound, now let theiD 

kill thee: 
Now counterfeit to swoon ; why, now fall dow: 
Or, if thou canst not, O, for shame, for8luuue> 
Lie not, to say mine eyes are murderers! 
Now show the wound mine eve hath made in 

thee: ^ 

Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remauo^ 
Some scar of it; lean but upon a rush, 
Tlie cicatrice and capable impressure^ 
Thy palm some moment keejts: but now mioe 

eves, 
Which I liave darte<l at thee, hurt thee not; 
Nor, I am sure, there is no fr>rce in eyes 
Tliat can do hurt. 



*Bm(= without. 



* hnprtufurt, for 



::T IIL Soene 6. 
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ACT III. Scene 5. 



Sil. O dear Phebe, 

• ever — as that ever mav be near — 
ou meet in some fresh cheek the power of 

fancy, 29 

hen shall you know the wounds invisible 
hat love's keen arrows make. 
Phe. But, till that time, 

^me not thou near me: and, when that time 

comes, 
fflict me with thy mocks, pity me not ; 
s, till that time, I shall not pity thee. 
/ios. [Coming foncarcTl And why, I pray you? 

Who might be your mother, 
hat you insult, exult, and all at once, 
ver the wretched? What— thrmgh you have 

no l>eautv, — 
s, by my faith, I see no more in you 
lian without caudle may go dark to bed, — 
[ust you be therefore proud and pitiless? 
^hy, what means this { Why do you look on 

me? 41 

see no more in you than in the onlinary 
f nature's sale- work :* — 'Od 's my little life, 
think she means to tangle my eyes too !— 
o, faith, proud mistress, hope not after it: 
' is not your inky brows, your black-silk hair, 
our bugle eyeballs, nor your cheek of cream, 
liat can en tame my spirits to your worship. — 
ou foolish shepherd, wherefore do you follow 

her, 40 

ike foggy south, puffing with wind and rain ? 
ou are a thousand times a i)roperer* man 
ban she a woman : 't is such fools «is you 
hat make the world full of ill-favour'd 

children: 
' is not her glass, but you, that flatters her; 
nd out of vow she sees herself more pn>]>er 
ban any of her lineaments can show her. — 
ut, mistress, know yourself: down on your 

knees, 
nd thank heaven, fasting, for a good man's 

love: 
or I must t<?ll you friendly in your ear, — 
ill when you can: you are not for all 

markets: w 

ry the man mercy; love him; tjike his offer: 
oul is most foul, Ixjing foul to be a scoffer. — 
), take her t^) thee, sliephenl: — fare you well. 

» Nature'* $aUt-icork, t e. the goods (In nioilern iihrase) 
lich nature sells every day. > Properer, finer. 



I 



Phe, Sweet youth, I pray you, chide a year 
together: 
I had rather hear you chide than this man woo. 

£^Jio8, He 's fallen in love with your foulness, ; 
and she '11 fall in love with my anger: — if it be 
so, as fast as she answers thee with frowning ', 
looks, I '11 sauce her with bitter words. — Why I 
look you so upon me? 70 

Phe. For no ill will I l>ear you.] ^ 

Jtos, I pray you, do not fall in love with me, 
For I am falser tlian vows made in wine: 
Besides, I like you not. — If you will know my 

house, 
T is at the tuft of olives here hard by. — 
Will you go, sister? — Shepheixl, i)ly her hard. — 
Come, sister. — Shepherdess, look on him 

better. 
And be not proud : though all the world could 

None could be so abus'd' in sight as he. — 80 
Q Come, to our flock. v 

[ExeuiU Roiftliiidy ('Mia, and Corin. ' 

Phe. Dead shepherd, now I find thy saw of . 
might, — 
" Who ever lov'd that lov'd not at first sight ? " ] . 

Sil Sweet Phebe,— 

Phe. Ha, what say'st thou, Silvius ? 

SU. Sweet Phebe, [)ity me. 

Phe. Why, I am 8(»ny for thee, gentle 
Silvius. 

Sil. Wlierever sorrow is, relief would be: 
If you do sorrow at luy grief in love, 
By giving love, your sorr<)W and my grief 
Were both extermin'd. 

^Phe. Thou hast my love: is not that 
neighbourly ? oo 

Sii. I would have you. ] ' 

Phe. t Wliy, that wei'e covetousness. ] 

Silvius, the time was, that I hated thee; 
And yet it is not that I l)ear thee love : 
But since that thou canst talk of Icfve so well, 
'riiy company, which erst wjis irksome to me, 
I will endure ; and I '11 employ thee too : 
But do not look for further recomjKinse 
Tlian thine own gladness that thou art em- 
ploy'd. 

*S'i7. So holy and so j)erfect is my love. 
And I in such a poverty of gr$ce, lOO 

s Abui'd. mistaken. 
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ACT IV. SMoe I. 



That I sliaJl think it a most plenteous crop 
To glean the broken ears after the man 102 
That the main harvest reaps : loose now and 

then 
A scattered smile, and that I '11 live upon. 
Phe, Know'st thou the youth that spoke to 

me erewhile? 
Sil. Not very well, but I have met him oft ; 
And he hath bought the cottage and the 

bounds 

Tliat the old carlot once was master of. 

Phe, Think not I love him, though I ask for 

him ; lio 

'T is but a peevish boy: — ^jet he talks well ; — 

I Q But what care I for words? yet words do well, 

When he that speaks them pleases those that 

hear. 

It is a pretty youth : — not very pretty : — 
But, sure, he 's proud ; and yet his pride be- 
comes him: 

He '11 make a proper man : the best thing in him 
I Is his complexion ; and faster than his tongue 
Did make oifence, his eye did heal it up. 
He is not very tall; yet for his years he 's tall:] 
His leg is but so-so ; and yet 't is well : 



There was a pretty redness in his lip, \» 

Q A little riper and more lusty red 

Thau that miz'd in his cheek ; 't was just the 

difference 
Betwixt the constant red and mingled^ da- 
mask.] 
There be some women, Silvius, had th«v 

mark'd him 
In parcels as I did, would have gone near 
To fall in love with him : but, for my part, 
I love him not, nor hate him not ; and yet 
I have more cause to hate him than to love him : 
For what had he to do to chide at me ? 
He said mine eyes were black, and my hair 
black ; m 

And, now I am remember'd, soom'd at me: 
I marvel why I answer'd not again: 
But that 's all one; omittance is no qnittince. 
I '11 write to him a very taunting letter, 
And thou shalt bear it ; wilt thou, Silvius! 
/Si7. Phebe, with all my heart. 
Phe, I 'U write it straight f 

The matter 's in my head and in my heart: 
I will be bitter with him and p«fc«"»g ahoil 
Go with me, Silvius. [ExniiL 



ACT IV. 



Scene I. The Forest of Arden, 



Enter Rosalixd, Celia, ayid Jaques. 

Joq, I prithee, pretty youth, let me be better 
acquainted with thee. 

Ros. They say you are a melancholy fellow. 

Jaq. I am so; I do love it better than laugh- 
ing. 

Q Rot, Those that are in extremity of either 
[are abominable fellows, and betray themselves 
\ toeverv modern censure worse than drunkards. 



i 



\ Jaq. Why, 't is good to be sad and say no- 

< thing. 

^ R08, Why, then 't is good to be a post. 9 
^ Jaq, I have neither the scholar's melancholy, 

< which is emulation ; nor the musician's, which 
J is fantastical ; nor the courtier's, which is 
< proud ; nor the soldier's, which is ambitious; 



^ Mingled, i.e. red ami wliite. 
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3 Straight, at once. 



nor the lawyer's, which is politic; nor the 
lady's, which is nice ; nor the lover's, which i? 
all these; — but] it is a melancholy of mineown. 
compounded of many simples, extracted ttomi 
many objects, and, indeed, the sundry' contem- 
plation of my travels, which, by often rumina- 
tion, wraps me in a most humorous sadnesBL 

Ros, A traveller ! By my faith, you hare 
great reason to be sad : I fear you have 80U 
your own lands, to see other men's; [[then, to 
have seen much, and to have nothing, is to 
have rich eyes and poor hands.] 

Jaq. Yes, I have gain'd my experience. 

Ros. And your experience makes yoa mA : 
I had rather liave a fool to make me mern* 
tlian ex})erience to make me sad ; and to travd 
for it too ! 

Enter Orlando. 
Orl. Good day and happiness, dear Rosalind! 
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J, an' you Ulk 

3t 

lloa. Farewell, Monsieur TraTeLer: look, 
you lisp, and wear strange suite; dieable* all 

the benefits of your own country; be out of 
love with your nativity, and alin<«t chide God 
for making you that countenance you are; or 
I will scarce think you have swaui in a gon- 



dola. {Kcit Jaqnet.] Why, how now. Or- 
Undo! where luive you been sU this whilel 
Yon a lover! — Au you nerve me such another 
trick, never come in my sight more. 

Ort. MyfairRoaalind,Iiomewithinaiiho«r 
of niy promise. 

Rot. Break nn hour's promise ia love! He 
that will divide ii minute into a thousand 
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pnrtB, and break but a part of the thousandth 
part of a minute in the affairs of love, it may 
be said of him that Cu]nd hath ctapp'd* him 
o" the shoulder, but I'll warrant him heart- 

Orl. Pardon me, dear Rosalind. » 

Rot. Nay, on ynu be so tardy, come no more 
in my sight : I had as lief be woo'd of a snail. 

Or/. Of a snail I 

Hoi, Ay, of a snail ; for though he comes 
sifiwly, he carries his house on his head, — a 
better jointure, I think, than you can make a 
woman: Q)esides,hebring8hiBdeatinywithhim. 



1 iKnUe, dJipsngs. 



■ Clap^d, Ilghtl; touched 



Orl. WliatH thatf 

Rot. Wliy, iioms ; which such as you 
fain to lie Ijeholding tfl your wives for : but he 
comes armed in his fortune, and prevents the ' 
Blander of his wife. 

Orl. Virtue is no lioin-niaker ; and my 
Bo«alinil is virtuous. 

Rot. And I am your Rosalind. 

Cfl. It pleases him t« call you so; but he! 
hath a Riwalind of a better leer than you. 

/fos.^Oome. WHO me, woo me; for now lam! 
in a holiilay himiour, and like enough to con- 
sent—What would you say to me now, an I 
were your very very Rosalind) TI 

Ort. I would kiss before I spoke. 



ACT IV. Scene 1. 
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ACT IV. 8e«K 1 



Ro9, Nay, you were better speak first ; and 
when you were gravel I'd * for lack of matter, 
you might take occasion to kiss. Very good 
orators, when they are out, they will spit; and 
for lovers, lacking ((iod warn us !) matter, the 
cleanliest shift is to kiss. 

Orl. How if the kiss be denied ? 

Ro». Then she puts you to entreaty, and 
there begins new matter. 8i 

Orl. Who could be out, being before his be- 
loved mistress? 

Ro9. [Marry, that should you, if I were your 
mistress ; or I should think my honesty ranker 
than my wit 

Orl. What, of my suit? 

Ros. Not out of your api)arel, and yet out 
of your suit. ] Am not I your Kosalind ? 

Orl. I take sf»me joy to say you are, because 
I would be talking of her. 91 

Ros. Well, in her person, I say, — I will not 
have you. 

OrL Then, in mine own person, I die. 

Ros, No, faith, die by attorney. The poor 
world is almost six thousand years old, and in 
all this time there was not any man died in his 
own person, videlicet, in a love-cause. Troilus 
had his brains djish'd out with a Grecian club; 
yet he did what he could to die before ; and he 
is one of the patterns of love. Leander, he 
would have liv'd many a fair year, though 
Hero had tum'd nun, if it had not been for 
a hot midsummer night; for, good youth, he 
went but forth to wash him in the Hellespont, 
and, being taken with the cramp, was drown'd : 
and the foolish chroniclers of that age found it 
was — Hero of Sestos. But these are all lies : 
men have died from time to time, and worms 
have eaten them, but not for love. 

Orl. I would not have my right Kosalind of 
this mind ; for, I protest, her frown might kill 
me. 

Ros. By this hand, it will not kill a fly. 
But come, now I will be your Rosalind in a 
more coming-on- disi)osition ; and ask me what 
you will, I will grant it. 

Orl. Then love me, Rosalind. 

Ros. Yes, faith, will I, Fridays and Satur- 
davs and all. 



1 Grnvell'd, at a li>ss. 



2 Coming-on, compIaL&ant. 
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OrL And wilt thou have me ? 

Ros. Ay, and twenty such. 

OrL Wliat sayest thou ? i» 

Jios. Are you not good ? 

OrL I hope so. 

Ros, Why, then, can one desire too much of 
a good thing? — Come, sister, you shall be the 
priest, and marry us. — Give me your hAnd 
Orlando. — What do you say, sister? 

OrL Pray thee, marry us. 

Cel. I cannot say the words. 

Ros, You must begin, — "Will you, Or- 
lando," — 

Cel. Go to. — Will you, Orlando^ have to 
wife this Rosalind ? in 

OrL I will. 

Ros. Ay, but when? 

Orl. Why now; as fast as she can many 
us. 

Ros. Then you must say, — "I take thee, 
Rosalind, for wife.*' 

OrL I take thee, Rosalind, for wife. 

Ros. I might ask you for your commisBion; 
but, — I do take thee, Orlando, for my hus- 
band: — there 's a girl goes before the priest: 
and, certainly, a woman's thought runs before 
her actions. hi 

OrL So do all thoughts, — they are wingfd. 

Ros. Now tell me how long you would have 
her, after you have possessed her. 

OrL For ever and a day. 

Ros. Say a day, without the ever. No, uo, 
Orlando; men are April when they woo, l>e- 
cember when they wed: maids are May when 
they are maids, but the sky changes when 
they are wives. I will be more jealous of 
thee than a Barbary cock -pigeon over ha 
hen; more clamorous than a parrot against 
rain; more new-fangled than an ai>e; more 
giddy in my desires than a monkey: I will 
weep for nothing, like Diana in the fountain, 
and I will do that when you are dispoe'd to 
be merry ; I will laugh like a hyen,^ and that 
when thou art inclined to sleep. 

OrL But will my Rosalind do so? 

Ros. By my life, she will do as I do. 

OrL 0, but she is wise. i*^ 

Ros. Or else she could not have the wit to 

s Hyen^ the old fonn of h^na. 
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ACT IT. S«» 1. 

do this; the wiser, the waywanler: ntnke the i 
dours upon a woman's wit, and it will out at 
the easement; shut that, and 'twill out at the 
key-hole; atop that, 't will fly with the smoke 
i>ut at the chimney. im 

[ OH. A man that had a wife with such a 
wit, he might say,— "Wit, whither wilt/" I 



Iliit. Nay, you might keep that check for; 
it till you met your wife's wit going to your 
neighbour's bed. i;i 

OH. And what wit could wit have to ex- ' 
Cllse that? ; 

Rot, Many, to say,— she came to seek jou ' 
there. You shall never take her without her: 
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answer, UDJesH you take her witlxiut her 
tungite. O, that woman that cannot make 
her fault her husband's occasinn,* let her 
never nurae her child herself, for she will 
breed it like a fool ' 3 

Orl. Fur these two hours, Roaalinii, 1 will 
leave thee. iri 

Ro». AlaH, dear love, I cannot lack thee two 

Orl. I must attend the duke at dinner: liy 
two o'clock I will be with thee again. 

Rot. Ay, go yriur ways, go your ways;--I 
knew what you would prove; my friends told 
me as much, and I thought no less: — that 

■ OcdfiiHi'^uoccatiuDnl bj. 



nattering tongue of yours won nie: — 'tis but 
one caat away, and so,^conie, deatli!— Two 
o'clock is your hmir? IM 

Old. Ay, sweet Rosalind. 

Roi. By my truth, and in good earnest, and 
HoUod mend nie, and by all pretty oaths that 
are not dangerous, if you break one jot of 
your promise, or come one minute behind 
your hour, I will think thee the most pathet- 
ical break -|)romise, ami the most hollow 
lover, and the most unworthy of her you call 
Kusalind, tliat may Ite chosen out of the gttxm 
baud of the unfaithful: therefore beware my 
censure, and keejJ your promise. K" 

Orl. With no less religion than if thou wert 
indeed my Uuealind: so, adieu. 
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Ro9, Well, Time is the old justice that 

examines all such offenders, and let Time try : 

adieu. [Exit Orlando. 

Cel. You have simply misused ^ our sex in 

'your love-prate: Qwe must have your doublet 

^and hose pluck'd over your head, and show 

^the world what the bird hath done to her 

{own nest.] 

Bos. O coz, coz, coz, my pretty little coz, 

that thou didst know how many fathom deep 

I am in love ! But it cannot be sounded: my 

affection hath an unknown bottom, like the 

bay of Portugal. 218 

Cd. Or rather, bottomless; that as fast as 

you jKiur affection in, it runs out. 

{ ^Kos. No, that same wicked bastard of Ve- 

^nus, that was begot of thought, conceived of 

^'spleen, and burn of madness; that blind ras- 

•cally boy, that abuses every one's eyes, be- 

: cause his own are out, let him be judge how 

J<leep I am in love: — I'll tell thee, AUena, I 

(cannot be out of the sight of Orlando; I '11 go 

i find a sliadow, and sigh till he come. 

; r«;. And I 'II sleep. ] [Exeunt. 

\ Q Scene II. Another part oj the foreU. 

EnterjAqvES and Lords in the habit of foresters, 
with a dead deer. 

Jaq. Which is he that kill'd the deer? 
First Lord. Sir, it was I. 
Jaq. Let 's present him to the duke, like 
a Roman conqueror; and it would do well to 
set the deer's horns upon his head, for a 
branch of victory. — Have you no song, fores- 
ter, for this purpose ? 
Sec. Lord. Yes, air. 

Jaq. Sing it: 'tis no matter how it be in 
tune, so it make noise enough. lo 

Song. 
What shall he have that kill'd the deer ? 
His leather skin, and horns to wear. 
Then sing him homo. 

[The rfst shall hear this lurden. 
Take thou no scorn to wear the horn : 
It was a crest ere thou wast bom; 
Thy father's father wore it, 
And thy father bore it: 
The horn, the horn, the lusty horn, 
Is not a thing to laugh to scorn. [ Exeunt. ] 

1 Misut'd, covered with abuse. 
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Scene IIL A nother part of the foreti. 

Enter Rosalixd and Cklia. 

Ros. How say you now ? Is it not past two 
o'clock ? and here much Orlando ! 

Cel. I warrant you, with pure love ami 
troubled brain, he hath ta'en his bow ind 
arrows, and is gone forth — to sleep. Look, 
who comes here. 

Enter SiLvrus. 

SiL My errand is to you, fair youth ;~ 
My gentle Phebe bid me give you this: 

[Giving a letter. 
QI know not the contents; but, as I guess 
By the stem brow and waspish action 
Which she did use as she was writing of it, 
It bears an angr^' tenour: pardon me, u 
I am but as a guiltless messenger. ^ 

Eos. Patience herself would startle at thii 
letter. 
And play the swaggei*er; bear tliis, bear all: 
She says I am not fair; that I lack manners: 
She calls me proud; and that she could d<4 

love me. 
Were man as rare as phoenix. 'Od 's my will! 
Her love is not the hare that I do hunt: 
Why writes she so to me ? — Well, shepberi 

well. 
This is a letter of your own device. » 

Sil. No, I protest I know not the contents: 
Phebe did write it. 

^Eos, Come, come, you 're a fool, 

And tum'd into th' extremity of love. 
I saw her hand: she has a leathern hand, 
A freestone-colour'd hand; I verily did think 
That her old gloves were on, but 't was htf 

hands: 
She has a housewife's liand; but that's no 

matter: 
I say, she never did invent this letter; 
This is a man's invention, and his hand. 

Sil. Sure, it is hers. ] » 

Bos. Wliy, 't is a boisterous and a cruel style. 

A style for challengers; why, she defies me, 

Like Turk to Christian: woman's gentle bnin 
Could not drop forth such giant-rude invention. 

Such Ethiop words, blacker in their effect 

Than in their countenance. — Will you hear 

the letter? 



ACT IV. Ikene 3. 
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SU, So please you, for I never heard it yet; 

Yet heard too much of Phebe*8 cruelty. 

Ros. She Phebes me: mark how the tyrant 

writes. [Reads. 

** Art thou god to shepherd tum'd, 40 

That a maiden's heart hath bum'd?" — 

Can a woman rail thus? 

Sil, Call you this railing? 

Ro$. [Reads] 

•* Why, thy godhead laid apart, 
Warr'st thou with a woman's heart/" 

Did you ever hear such railing? [Reads, 

*• Whiles the eye of man did woo me. 
That could do no vengeance to me." — 

Meaning me a beast. — [Reads. 

** If the scorn of your bright eyne 50 

Have power to raise such love in mine. 
Alack, in me what strange effect 
Would they work in mild asp^t ! 
Whiles you chid me, I did love; 
How, then, might your pnyen move! 
He that brings this love to thee 
Little knows this love in me: 
And by him seal up thy mind; 
Whether that thy youth and kind 
Win the faithful offer take 00 

Of me, and all that I can make; 
Or else by him my love deny. 
And tlien I '11 study how to die." 

Sil. Call you this chiding? 

Cel. Alas, poor shepherd I 

Ros, Do you pity him? no, he deserves no 
pity. — Wilt thou love such a woman ? — What, 
to make thee an instrument, and play false 
strains upon thee I not to be endured I — Well, 
go your way to her, — for I see love hath 
made thee a tame snake, — and say this to her: 
— that if she love me, I charge her to love 
thee; if she will not, I will never have her, 
unless thou entreat for her. — If vou be a true 
lover, hence, and not a word; for here comes 
more company. [Ejnt Silvius. 

Enter Oliver. 

OIL Good morrow, fair ones: pray you, if 
vou know. 
Where in the purlieus of this forest stands 
A sheep-cote fenc'd about with olive trees? 
Cel. West of this place, down in the neigh- 
bour bottom: 
The rank of osiers, by the murmuring stream. 



Left on your right hand, brings you to the 

place. 81 

But at this hour the house doth keep itself; 
There 's none within. 

OH. If that an eye may profit by a tongue, 
Then should I know you by description; 
Such garments and such years: — "The boy is 

fair. 
Of female favour, and bestows himself 
Like a ripe sister: the woman low, ss 

And browner than her brother." Are not you 
The owner of the house I did inquire for? 
Cel. It is no boast, being ask'd, to say we are. 
OIL Orlando doth commend him to you both ; 
And to that youth he calls his Rosalind 
lie sends this bloody napkin; — are you he? 
i Ros. 1 am: what must we understand by 

this? 
i Oil. Some of my sliame; if you will know 

of me 
j What man I am, and how, and why, and where 
This handkercher was stained. 

Cel. I pray you, tell it. 

OIL When last the young Orlando parttd 

from you, 
He left a promise to return again 
Within an hour; and, pacing through the 

forest, 101 

Chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy, 
Lo, what befell! he threw his eye aside, 
And, mark, what object did present itself : 
Under an oak, whose boughs were moss'd 

with age. 
And high top bald with dry antiquity, 
A wretched ragged man, overgrown with hair, 
Lay sleeping on his back: about his neck 
A green and gilded snake had wreath'd itself. 
Who with her head, nimble in threats, ap- 
proached 
The opening of his mouth; but suddenly. 
Seeing Orlando, it unlink'd itself, in 

And with indented glides did slip away 
Into a bush: under which bush's shade 
A lioness, with udders all drawn dry. 
Lay crouching, liead on ground, with catlike 

watch, 
When that the sleeping man should stir; for 

'tis 
The royal disposition of that beast 
To prey on nothing that doth seem as dead : 
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This ae«ii, Orlando did approach the nuui, 
And found it was his brother, his elder 

brother. Ill 

Cel. O, I have heard him speak of that same 

brother; 
And he did render^ him the most unnatural 
That liv'd 'mongat men. 
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Oli. And veil he might ■» do, 

For well I know he was unnaturaL 
Soi. But, to Orlando : — did be leave him 

Food to the Buck'd and hiingr; lioness t 
Oli. Twice did he turn hia back, and pur- 




But kindnesa, nobler ever than revenge, 
And nature, atronger than his just 
Made him give battle to the lioness, 
Who quicklj fell before him: in which hurt- 
ling" 
From miserable slumber I awak'd. 
Cd. Are you Uis brother) 
Rot. Was it you he rescu'd 1 

Cel. Was't you that did so oft contrive to 

kill him? 
Oli. 'TwasI; but'tianoti: Ido not shame 
To tell you what I was, since my conversion 
So sweetly tastes, being the thing I am. 
Rot. But, fur the bloody napkin? — 
Oli. By and by. 

I Rtndtr, ittcrOit. ' lliirtliiig, llD ol coafltct. 



When from the first to last, betwixt us two, 
Tears our recountmentshad moat kindl jfaatb'<l, 
As, how I came into that desert fdaoe; — ut 
In brief, ' he led me to the gentle duke, 
Who gave me fresh array and entartainnunt, 
Committing me unto my brother's love; 
Who led me instantly unto hia cave. 
There stripp'd himself, and here upon hisira 
The lioness had torn some flesh away. 
Which all this while hod bled; and now be 

fainted, 
And cried, in fainting, upon Rosalind. U* 
Brief, I recover'd him, bound up his wound: 
And, after some small space, being strong *> 

heart, 

• In britf. to tn brfat 
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He sent me hither, stranger as I am, 153 

To tell this story, that you might excuse 
His broken promise, and to give this napkin, 
Dy^d in his blood, unto the shepherd youth 
That he in sport doth call his Rosalind. 

Cd, Why, how now, Ganymede! sweet 
Ganymede ! [Rosalind fa inU. 

Oli, Many will swoon when they do look on 
blood. 

CeL There is more in it. — Cousin Gany- 
mede ! 160 

Oli. Look, he recovers. 

Ro9, I would I were at home. 

Cd. We '11 lead vou thither.— 

I pray you, will you take him by the arm \ 

OIL Be of good cheer, youth: — you a man ? 
you lack a man's heart. 

Ros. I do so, I confess it. Ah, sirrah, a 



body wouhi think this was well counterfeited ! 
I pray you, tell your brother how well I 
counterfeited. — Heigh-ho ! IM 

Oli, This was not counterfeit: there is too 
great testimony in your complexion, that it 
was a passion of earnest. ^ 

Rob. Counterfeit, I assure you. 

Oli. Well, then, take a good heart, and 
counterfeit to be a man. 

Ros. So I do: but, i' faith, I should have 
been a woman by right. 

^Cel. Cbme, you look paler and {)aler: pray . 
you, draw homewards. — Good sir, go with us. ' 

Oli. That will I, fori must bearanswer back .' 
How you excuse my brother, Rosalind. 181 ' 

Ron. I shall devise something: but, I pray' 
you, commend my counterfeiting to him: — ' 
will you go?] [Exeunt. 



ACT V. 



ScENR L The Forest of Arden. 

Enter Touchstone and Audrey. 

Touch, We shall find a time, Audrey; 
patience, gentle Audrey. 

And. Faith, the priest was good enough, 
for all the old gentleman's saying. 

Touch A most wicked Sir Oliver, Audrey, 
a most vile Martext But, Audrey, there is 
a youth here in the forest lays claim to you. 

Aud. Ay, I know who 'tis: he hath no in- 
terest in me in the world: here comes the 
man you mean. lo 

Toy4Ji. It is meat and drink to me to see a 
clown: by my troth, we that have good wits 
have much to answer for; we shall be dout- 
ing; we cannot hold. 

Enter William. 

Will. Good even, Audrey. 

And. God ye good even, William. 

WUl, And good even to you, sir. 

Touch. Good even, gentle friend. Cover 
thy head, cover thy head; nay, prithee, be 
oover'd. How old are you, friend? 20 

^OftamtH, i.t. g^DUiiie. 



Will. Five and twenty, sir. 

Touch. A ripe age. Is thy name William ? 

Will. William, sir. 

Touch. A fair name. Wast born i' the forest 
here? 

Will. Ay, sir, I thank God. 

ToMcA. Thank God; — a good answer. Art 
rich? 

Will. Faith, sir, so-so. 

Touch. So-so is good, very goo<l, very excel- 
lent good: — and yet it is not; it is but so-so. 
Art thou wise? :n 

Will. Ay, sir, I have a pretty wit. 

Touch Why, thou say'st well. I do now 
remember a saying, ** The fool doth think he 
is wise; but the wise man knows himself to 
l>e a fool." The heathen philosopher, when 
he had a desire to eat a grape, would open his 
lips when he put it into his mouth; meaning 
thereby, that gra}>es were made to eat, and 
lips to open. You do love this maid ? 40 

WiU. I do, sir. 

Touch Give me your hand. Art thou 
learned? 

Will. No, sir. 

Touch. Then learn this of me: — to have, is 
to have; for it is a figure in rhetoric, that 
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drink, being poured nut of a mji into a glass, 
bj- filling the one doth empty the other ; tor all 
your writers do cinsent that ip*e is he; now, 
you are not ip»e, for I am he. 

ma. Which he, sir? » 

Touek. He, air, that must marry this wo- 
man. Therefore, you clown, abandon, — which 




is in the viilj^r leave, — theaociety,— whieli in 
the boorish is coni|iany, — of tliia female, — 
which in the cnminon is woman; which b)- 
gether is, abandon the society of this female, 
or, clown, thou perishest; or, to thy better 
understanding, dieat; or to wtt, I kill thee, 
make thee away, translate thy life into death, 
thy lil>erty into bondage: I will deal in poison 
with thee, or iu baittiuailo, or In Hteel; I will 
bandy with thee in faction; I will u'er-run 
thee with policy; I will kill thee a hundred 
and fifty ways; therefore tremble, and depart. 
And. Do, giMxl William. 'ii 

WilL Goil rest you merry, air, [K.Hi. 
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Eater CoBix. 

Cor. Our master and ^iiitrew seek yua; 
come, away, away ! r. 

Touch. Trip, Audrey, tripi, Audrey.— I it- 
tend, I attend. [£cnaf. 

Scene II, Another part oflhf.fvmt. 
Eater Oxuisoo and Olives. 

Orl. Is 't poasible that, on so little acqiuin- 
tance, you should like herl that, but swide, 
you should love herf and, lovint;, woof aicL 
wooing, she should grant? and will you prr- 
sever to enjoy her! 

^t. Neither call the giddiness of it in <[«(■ 
tion, the poverty of her, the aniall aeqiiMS- 
tance, my sudden wooing, nor her sudden cm- 
senting; but say with uie, I love Aliena; aj 
with her, that she loves me; ronsent vitli 
both that we may enjoy each other; it ehtU 
be to your gaud ; for my father's house, awl all 
the revenue tliat was old Sir RoUnds. will I 
estate' upon you, and here live and (lie ( 
shepherd. 

Url You have my consent. Letyourwud- 
ding be to-morrow: thither will I invite tbt 
duke, and all 's contented followers. Goyva 
and prepare Aliena; for, look yoo, herecoBU* 
my Rosalind. « 

Enter Bosalin'd. 

Am. God sare you, brother. 

Oti. And you, fair stater. [£itL 

R-M. O, my dear Orlando, how it grieve* bk 
to aee thee wear thy heart in a scarf ! 

Orl. It ia my arm. 

Ro». I thought thy heart had been wodikM 
with the claws of a lion. 

Orl. Wounded it is, but with the eves of i 
latly. 

Itoi. Did your brother tell you bo« 1 
coutiterfeiteil to awoon when he ahow'd nw 
your hanilkercher? * 

Orl. Ay, and greater wonders than that 

Jloi. O, I know where you are:— nay, 'ti? 
true: there was never any thing *o swHmi, 
but the flght of two rams, anil Ofwar's thn- 
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soiiical brag of — " I caiue, saw, and overcame : " ^ 
for your brother and my sister no sooner met, 
but they look'd; no sooner look'd, but they 
lov'cl; no sooner lov'd, but they sigh'd; no 
sooner sigh'd, but they ask'd one another the 
reason ; no sooner knew the reason, but they 
sought the remedy: [and in these degrees have 
they made a pair of stairs to marriage, which 
they w^ill climb incontinent, or else be incon- 
tinent ^ before marriage:] they are in the very 
wrath of love, and they will together; clubs 
cannot part them. 44 

Orl, They shall be married to-morrow; and 
I will bid the duke to the nuptial But, O, 
how bitter a thing it is to look into happiness 
through another man's eyes! By so much 
the more shall I to-morrow be at the height 
of lieart-heaviness, by how much I sliall think 
my brother happy in having what he wishes 
for. 

Ros. Why, then, to-morrow I cannot serve 
your turn for Hosalind? 

Orl, I can live no longer by thinking. 

Ros. I will weary you, then, no longer with 
idle talking. Know of me, then, — for now I 
speak to some purpose, Q — that I know you are 
a gentleman of good conceit:^ I speak not this 
that you should bear a good opinion of my 
know^ledge, insomuch I say I know you are; 
neither do I labour for a greater esteem than 
may in some little measure draw a belief from 
you, to do yourself good, and not to grace me. 
Believe, then, if you please,] that I can do 
strange things: I have, since I was three year 
old, conversed with a magician, most profoimd 
in his art, and yet not damnable. If you do 
love Rosalind so near the heart as your ges- 
ture cries it out, when yoiu" brother marries 
Aliena, shall you marry her: f I know into 
what straits of fortune she is driven; and it 
is not imp)ossible to me, if it appear not in- 
convenient to you, to set her before your eyes 
to-morrow human as she is, and without any 
danger. ] 

Orl. Speak'st thou in sol^r meaning? 76 

Ros, By my life, I do; which I tender dearly, 

I Veni, vidi, vici: Canar't despatch to the senate after 
the battle of Zela, B.C. 47. 
s Incontinent, an obvions quibble. 
> Conceit = intelligence. 



though I say I am a magician. Therefore, 
put you in your best array, bid your friends; 
for if you will be married to-morrow, you sliall ; 
and to Rosalind, if you will. — Look, here 
comes a lover of mine, and a lover of hers. 

Enter SiLVius and Phebe. 

Phe. Youtli, you have done me much un- 
gentleness, 83 

To show the letter tliat I writ to you. 

Ros. I care not, if I have: it is my study 
To seem despiteful and ungentle to you: 
You are there foUow'd by a faithful shep- 
herd; 
Look upon him, love him ; he worshi})8 you. 

Fhe. Good shepherd, tell this youth what 
't is to love. 

JSil. It is to be all ma<le of sighs and tears; 
And 80 am I for Phebe. »i 

Phe, And I for Ganvmede. 

Orl. And I for Rosalind. 

Ros. And I for no woman. 

Sil. It is to be all made of faith and service ; — 
And so am I for Phebe. 

P/ie. And I for Ganymede. 

Orl. And I for Rosalind. 

Ros. And I for no woman. 

Q aSV/. It is to be all made of fantasy, lOO ' 
All made of {xassion, and all made of wishes;; 
All adoration, duty, and observance, < 

All humbleness, all patience, and impatience, ' 
All purity, all trial, all obedience; — '/ 

And so am I for Phebe. '. 

Phe. And so am I for Ganvmede. 

Orl. And so am I for Rosalind. 

Ros. And so am I for no womaji. 

Phe. If this be so, why blame you me to love 
you? [To Rosalind. ' 

SU. If this be so, why blame you me to love ; 
you? [ToPhefje.> 

Orl. If this be so, why blame you mo to love . 
you ? j 

Ros. Why do you speak too, — " Why blame ^ 
you me to love you?" ^ 

Orl. Tt) her that is not here, nor doth not^ 
hear. ^ 

Ros. ] Pray you, no more of this; 't is like the { 

howling of Irish wolves against the m(X)n. — I 

will help you [to Silnits], if I can: — I would 

love you [to Phd}e\ if I andd. — To-morrow 

ai7 
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meet me all together. — I will marry you [to 
I'kebe^ if ever I marry woman, and I '11 be 
inarried to-morrow:— I will satisfy- you [to 
OHando], if ever I satisfied man, and you shall 
lie nutrrieit to-morrow:— I will content you 
[to -Silirius], if what pleasee yon coiiteuts ynu, 
and you ahall be married to-morrow. — As you 



[to (Mando] love Bomlind, meet:— as toqIcd 
.Silptut] love Phebe, meet; ai>d as I Iot« pu 
woman, I '11 meet — So, tare you well: I tan 
left you commands. ui 

.W. I -11 not fail, if I liT 



Pke. 
Orl. 



Nor I. 

Kor L [£mrK. 




: [ScESBlII. Another part of th^/oretl. 
Enttr ToucHBToNE anil Audrey. 
Touch. To-morrow ix the joyful day, Aud- 
- rey; to-morrow will we !» married. 
; Aud. I do desire it with all my heart; and 
■ I hojie it is no dirtlionest' ilesire, to desire to 
i;be a woman of the world. " Here come two 
'of tlie liaiiidlied duke's pages. 



fitter t> 



■ I'u 



; Firtt Patje. Well met, honest gentleman. 

Touch. By my troth, well met. Come, sit, 
;sit, and a simg. o 

-Sw. I'aije. We are for you: sit i' the middle. 
, Firtt Page Shall we clap into't* roundly, 



without hawking, or spitting, or saying wi 
hoarse, which are the only prologues to a 



Sec. Page. I'faith, i' faith; and Loth ii 
tune, like two gipeiea on a horse. 



Itw 



ir and bis Ujb. 



With a her, ""1 a >><>' "«1 b ^"V ™'^ 
That o'er the ereea coni-fieldii did pan 

In flprinK-time, the only pretty ring-til 
When birdu do saig. he; ding > dinp. di 
Swoot loTtm love tho upring. 
Between the acrei) of the rye, 

With A hey. and a bo. nai a be; Doaii 
Thena pretty oountry-folka would lie 

In iipring-time, jcc. 
Tliis enrol they began that hour. 

With a bey. and a ho, and a be; nonii: 
How that a life was but a flower 

In spring-time, Sc. 
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And therefore take the present time. 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino ; 
For lore is crowned with the prime 

In spring-time, &c. S4 

Toitch, Truly, young gentlemen, though 
there was no great matter in the ditty, yet the 
note was very untuneable. 

First Page. Yoaare deceived, sir: we kept 
time, we lost not our time. 

T(nu:h. By my troth, yes; I count it but 
time lost to hear such a foolish song. G(xl 
b'wi* you; and God mend your voices! — 



CV»me, Audrey.] 



[Exeunt 



Scene IV. A nother part of the foreM, 

Enter Duke senior, Amiens, Jaqubs, 
Orlando, Oliver, and Celia. 

Duke S, Dost thou believe, Orlando, tliat the 
boy 
Can do all this that he hath promised? 
Orl, 1 sometimes do believe, and sometimes 
do not; 
As those tliat fear they hope, and know they 
fear. 

r Eftter Rosalind, Silvius, atid Phebe. 

/ Ros. Patience once more, whiles our com- 

/ I>4ct is urg'd: — 

: You say, if I bring in your Rosalind, 

; [To the Bute. 

/You will bestow her on Orlando here? 

/ Ihti-e S. That would I, had I kingdoms to 

(■ give with her. 

■' Ros. And you say, you will have her, when 

I bring her? [To Orlaiido. 

* Orl. Tliat would I, were I of all kingdoms 
-; king. lo 

i Ro8. You say, you'll marry me, if I be 
] willing? [To Pkehe. 

'', Phe. That will I, should I die the hour 
) after. 

Ron. But if you do refuse to marrj' me, 
rYou '11 give yourself to this most faithful 

shepherd? 
\ Phe. So is the bargain. 

Ron. You say, that you'll have Phebe, if 

she will? ' [ToSUnus. 

Sil. Though to have her and death were 

both one thing. 



Ro8. I 've promis'd to make all this matter^ 



even. 



Keep you your word, O duke, to give your^ 
daughter; — 19 J 

You yours, Orlando, to receive his daughter: — J 
Keep your word, Phebe, that you '11 marry me, ^ 
Or else, refusing me, to wed this shepherd: — \ 
Keep your word, Silvius, that you '11 marry her, > 
If she refuse me: — and from hence I go, i 

To make these doubts all even. ) 

[Exeunt Rosalind a}id Celia.'^/ 

Duke S. I do remember in this shepherd 
bov 
Some lively touches of my daughter's favour. 

Orl. Mv lord, the first time that I ever saw 
him 
Methought he was a brother to your daughter: 
But, my g(Kxl lord, this lx)y is forest-bom. 
And hath been tutor'd in the rudiments 81 
Of many de8j)erate studies by his uncle. 
Whom he rejwrte to be a great magician. 
Obscured in the circle of this forest. 

Jaq. There is, sure, another flood toward, 
and these couj)leH are coming to the ark. Here 
comes a |mir of very strange beasts, which in 
all tongues are called fools. 

Enter Touchstone afid Audrey. 

Touch. Salutation and greeting to you all ! 

Jaq. Good my lonl, bid him welcome: this 
is the motley-minded gentleman that I have 
so often met in the forest: he hath been a 
courtier, he swears. 

Tou<:h. If any man doubt that, let him put 
me to my ))urgation.* I have trod a measure; 
I have flattered a lady; I have been ix)litic 
with my friend, smooth with mine enemy; I 
have undone three tailors; I have had four 
quarrels, and like to have fought one. 

Jaq. And how was that ta.'en up?* so 

Touch. Faith, we met, and found the quarrel 
was ui)on the seventh cause. 

Jaxj. How seventh cause? — (Jood my lord, 
like this fellow. 

Ihd-e S. I like him very well. 

Touch. God ild vou, sir; I desire vou of the 
like. I press in here, sir, amongst the rest 



1 Let him put me to my purgation, let him put my state- 
nienta to tlie proof. « Ta'tn up = settled. 
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of the country copulatives, to swear and to for- 
swear; acconling as marriage binds and blood 
breaks: — a poor virgin, sir, an ill-favour'd 
thing, sir, but mine own; a poor humour of 
mine, sir, to take that that no man else will: 
rich honesty dwells like a miser, sir, in a poor 
house; as your pearl in your foul oyster. 

Duke S. By my faith, he is very swift and 
sententious.^ 

Touch, According to the fool's bolt, sir, and 
such dulcet diseases. os 

Jaq, But, for the seventh cause; how did 
you find the quarrel on the seventh cause? 

Touch, Upon a lie seven times removed: — 
bear your body more seeming, Audrey: — as 
thus, sir. I did dislike the cut of a certain 
courtier's beard: he sent me word, if I said 
his beard was not cut well, he was in the 
mind it was: this is called the Betort Cour- 
teous. If I sent him word again, it was not 
well cut, he would send me word, he cut it 
to please himself: this is called the Qui)) 
Modest If again, it was not well cut, he dis- 
abled ^ my judgment: this is called the Reply 
Churlish. If again, it was not well cut, he 
would answer, I spake not true: this is called 
the Reproof Valiant. If again, it wtis not well 
cut, he would say, I lied: this is called the 
Countercheck Quarrelsome: and so to the Lie 
Circumstantial and the Lie Direct. 

Jaq. And how oft did you say, his beard 
was not well cut? 

Touch. 1 durst go no further than the Lie 
Circumstantial, nor he durst not give me the 
Lie Direct; and so we measured swords, and 
parted. 

Jaq. Can you nominate in order now the 
degrees of the lie { 

Touch. O sir, we (juarrel in print, by the 
book; as you have books for good manners: 
I will name you the degrees. The first, the 
Retort ('ourteoua; the second, tlie Quip Mo- 
dest ; the third, the Reply Churlish ; the 
fourth, the Rej)roof Valiant; the fifth, the 
Countercheck Quarrelsome; the sixth, the Lie 
with Circumstance ; the seventh, the Lie 
Direct. All these you may avoid, but the Lie 



1 Sententious, i e. full uf ttententUe or maxims. 

2 Dmibled, deuicU the ability of. 
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Direct; and vou mav avoid that too with an 
^^ if." I knew when seven justices could not 
take up a quarrel; but when the parties were 
met themselves, one of them thought but of 
an " if," as, " If you said so, then I said sof 
and they shook hands, and swore' brotbersL 
Your "if" is the only peace-maker; much 
virtue in " if." i» 

Jaq. Is not this a rare fellow, my loid^ 
he 's as good at any thing, and yet a f ooL 

Duke S. He uses his folly like a stalking- 
horse, and under the presentation of tluit, he 
shoots his wit. 

^StUl 7/iMnc. ] Enter fa person repretentiii'j 
Hymen, leading'} Rosalind in woman t, 
clothes; and Celia. 
[ ffym. Then is there mirth in heaven, 
When earthly things made even 

Atone* together. 
Good duke, receive thy daughter: 
Hymen from heaven brought her, 

Yea, brought her hither, 
That thou mightst join her hand with his 
Whose heart within his bosom is. ^ is 
Ros. To you I give myself, for I am yours. 

[ To Duhi ikhior. 
To you I give myself, for I am yours. 

[To OrlanJiK 
Duke S. If there be truth in sights you arv 

my daughter. 
Orl. If there be truth in shape, you are my 

Rosalind. 
Phe. If sight and shape be true, 
Why, then, — my love adieu! 
Bos. I 'U have no father, if you be not he:— 

[To Duke Senior. 
I '11 have no husband, if you be not he:— 

[To Orlando. 
Nor ne'er wed woman, if you be not she. 

[To Ph^. 
^Ilym. Peace, hoi I bar ^ confusion: v\ 

'T is I must make conclusion 

Of these most strange events: 
Here 's eight that must take hands 
To join in Hymen's bands. 

If truth holds true contents. 
You and you no cross shall part: — 

[ To Orlando and Bosalind. 



* Swore, swore to be. 

* Atone, are made one, reconciled. 



* Air, forbid 
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You and j-ou art; heart in hi!fkrt:-~- 

[To (Hirer ami Cdia. 
You to Ilia love muat acconi, [To PMn: 
Or liare a woman to ymir lonl:-- un 

You and you are sure ti>gethei-, 

[To Totii-htlmie and Aiiilrfy, 
As the winter to foul weatlier. 
WtiileH a WMlloi'k-Lvmn we sing, 
Feeil yourselves with miestioiiing; 
That reason wonder nitty iliniiniHli, 
Huw thuH we met, and tliese things (inish. 
.'i.»y. 
Weililin^ u great Juuo'n crovn: 

bleweU buml uf Ixianl and bwU 
Tis Hymen people* evtry town) 

High wcdUick, then, I* tionoureil; 160 
Honour. hi)i:!i honour, anil rciiaKu, 
To Hymen, go.! of ovory town!] 
Oiite S. O my ilviir niece, wekome thou art 



Even daujihter, welcome, ij 
P/ie. I will not eat my n 



o less ilegree. 



Thy faith my fancy to thee doth C'>m]>iiie. 

[To fUlnu*. 

J-iq.iU B. Let me have auilience tor a word 

I am the second son of olil Sir ItrJand, 
That bfmj^ tliesc tidings to this fuir astu^rn- 

bly— iM 

Duke Freilericrk, hearing liow that every day 
Men of great worth resorted to this forest, 
AddreHs'd a mightv power;' which were on 

foot. 
In his own conduct, punfoeely to tiike 
Hia brother here, and put hin) to the sworil; 
And to the skirts of this wild wikmI he came; 
^Vhere meeting with an old religious man, 
After some question witli him, was converted 
Both from his enterjirise and from the world; 
Hiscrown WjtieathingtohisliAnish'ilhrother, 
And all their lanils restor'd to them again 
Tliat were with him exiled. This to be true, 
I do engage my life. 

Duie X Welcome, yonriK man; 

Tliou cifTer'st fairly' to thy brothers' weddin;;: 

tOfn'ltJairiy. it. doit n»ke ■ [ijr offering. 



ETo one, his lands withheld ; and to the other,? 
A laml iUelf at large, a jmtent dukedom.] J 
First, in this forest, let us do those ends 
That here were well begun and well begot; 
And after, every of this happy number, 




Tliat liave endur'd shrewd' days and nights 

Shall share the good of our retunieil fortune, 
Acconling to the measure of their states. 
Meantime fiTget this new-fall'u dignity, 
And fall into our rustic revelri-.— 
Play, music!'-atul you, bridea and bride- 
grooms all. 
With measure heap'd in joy, to the n 



fall. 

Jaq. Sir, by yoi 
rightly. 



■ patience. — If I lie.trd you 



ACT V. Scene 4. 
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The duke hath put on a religious life, 
And thrown into neglect the ]X)mpou8^ court? 
Jaq, de B. He hath. 

Jaq. To him will I : out of these convertites 

There is much matter to be heard and 

leam'd. — i9i 

You \to Duke S.^ to your former honour I 

bequeath; 
Your patience and your virtue well deserve 

it:— 
You [to Orlando] to a love tliat your true 

faith doth merit: — 
You \to Oliver] to your land, and love, and 

great allies: — 
You \to Silciu*] to a long and well-deserved 

bed: — 
And you [to Touchstone] to wrangling; for 

thy loving voyage 
Is but for two months victuall'd. — So, to your 

pleasures: 
I am for other than for dancing measures. 
Duke S. Stay, Jacpies, stfiy. 200 

Jaq. To see no pastime I : — wliat you would 
have 
1 41 stay to know at your abandon'd cave. 

[Exit, 
Duke S. Proceed, proceed: we will begin 
these rites, 
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As we do trust they '11 end, in true deligfat«. 

EPILOGUE. 

R08. Qlt is not the fashion to see the buiy the 
epilogue; but it is no more unhand.some tlian 
to see the lord the prologue.] If it be tnic 
that good wine needs no busli, 't is true that 
a good play needs no epilogue: yet to giKi-i 
wine they do use good bushes; and good pbv? 
pn>ve the better by the help of good epilogues. 
What a case am I in, then, that am neither j. 
good epilogue, nor cannot insinuate with yofi 
in the behalf of a good play! I am not fur- 
nished like a beggar, therefore to beg will not 
become me: my way is, to conjure you; and 
I Ml begin with the women. I charge you, 
women, for the love you bear to men, to like 
as much of this play as [>lease you: and I 
charge you, O men, for the love you l>ear to 
women (as I perceive by your simpering, none 
of you hates them), that between ytai anii 
the women the play may please. If I were a 
woman, I would kiss as manv of vou as had 
beanls that pleased me, complexions that like! 
me, [and breaths that I defied not:] and. I 
am sure, as many as have good l)eards, or ir«":J 
faces, [or sweet breaths,] will, for my kin-i 
offer, when I make curtsy, bid me farewell, 

[Kteurii. 
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ACT I. Scene 1. 


ngureil on hlafoRhead: honour ute In the forroweaof bii 




fate, and manj yeim were ponrlrayeJ lii hia wrlnclileil 


1. Line l.-It mubt coDTenlent t-i glTeiriB comnidirc. 


llnentnenta, that all men might pcrcelne hli glaaH wu 


ment vt L~lge'. H.mljnJe: "Th*re .IwelleJ «JJnyninB lo 


runne. and that nature ol neceetlCle chaK'niced her due. 




Sir John (Ihat with the pheniK kncwe ilie teanue of 


ttgp. whome Fortune hid jmc^cl with nuny taTon, ancl 




Xitun hnnouHd <rith nndir «<|u1*tte (iiwlltica. u 


cover bla end by her Kngi) havlnv three loni by hi) wile 




1. jnida. the lery pride iif all hia fonpaned yearn, thought 


whellwr Fortan* or Ssluro .TfM more pKHlt||HU in clc- 


ii.-w (leelng death by conitraint would compel him lo 




leave them) (u bellow upon them luth slcgacie ai might 


holillng in hi< heaJ, m lopremo conwipt ol polllcle, reich- 


bewray hIa love, ana Increnw Iheir intuing amitle. Calling 




theref.ire theu jon){ gentlemen before him, in the 




preaence of hia fellow Kniglita of Ualta. he reaolve.1 h. 


mAt •» ingcnii. mJ pleount eln<inrnce that wu lo hiKlilj 


leave them a memorial of all Ilia Istherly care In letting 


(umnieii.lnl In ni««Mi hl« v»lonr «M no leme Itmn lili 


downeamethode of their brotherly iluctlea. navliiiUiere- 


vitIF, and Ihe ilRike of hli Uunee no leaie forcible thiin 


fore death In hia lookea to Dioove them to pi ttle, anil team 




In hi) eyei to paint uot the depth ol hl« paaaioni, taking 


for hli cnrBEOchown Uie prlncipall nf ell th-! Knithte of 


hli cldeat aoiine by the hand, be liegan Ihua. . . . KInt. 


Malta. ThiB bntUy knight thni fnrlcht villi Virtue and 


therefore, unto thee Snlulyne, the ebleat. and Iherelore 




the >liie(e.t pilleroC my houie. whtroi.. -Ji.^uld bee In- 


prime of hi* jouth la aundrr bnltnllii wieliiit the Tnmn. 


gmtcd Bi wel the eicellency of thy iHlIicri qiialillei. a* 


■t Isit («• Ihe date of time hath IiJi counr) Brewe aged. 


(he easentinll fortune of bl« proportion, lo thee I give 


Hie halrca were illirer bued, anJ (he map i-t hl> age waa 
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plate. Next, unto Fernandine I beciueath twelve plough- 
lands. But, unto Roaader, the youngest, I give my hone, 
my armour, and my launce with sixteene ploughlands ; 
for if the inwarde thoughts be discovered by outward 
shadows, Rosader will exceed you all in bountie and 
honour " (Collier. Shakespeare's Library, L pp. 7, 8). 

2. Line 2: HE beqtieathed.—¥t. read: "upon this fashion 
bequeathed me by will," <S:;c. , leaving the verba bequeathed 
and charged below without any apparent nominative. 
Warburton. Hanmer. and Heath inserted the words my 
father before bequeathed. The very simple emendation 
in the text is Blackstone's conjecture, adopted by Malone 
and followed by Dyce. The he would easily drop out 
before the be of the bequeathed. As the sentence stands 
in Ff. it certainly does not seem to make much sense 
unless we suppose that both verbs bequeathed and charged 
are impersonal. 

3. Line 5: My brother Jaqttes he keeps at school.— So in 
Lodge's romance Saladin (the eldest son) says: ' ' My brother 
Fernandine, hee is at Paris, poring on a fewe papers, hav- 
ing more insight into sophistrie and principles of philo- 
Sophie, than anie warlyke indeveurs " (Collier, i. p. 17). 

4. Line 0: school. — Vot «cAooi = " university," we may 
compare Hamlet, L 2. 112-114: 

For your intent 
In going back to tchocl in Wittenberg', 
It is most retroifrade to our desire. 

That the distinction l)etween the school and the univer- 
sity was very slight many facts would show. Thus Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury tells us in his delightful autobio- 
graphy that he entered at Queen's College, Oxford, in his 
thirteenth year; Sir Thomas More was a Master of Arts 
at sixteen; while various quaint enactments that survive 
in the statutes of the two universities, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, point very decidedly tlie same way. For instance, 
at Cambridge it is expressly required that no under- 
graduate should play marbles on the steps of the senate- 
house; likewise no undergraduate is allowed to bowl his 
hoop down the Petty Cury, a crowded thoroughfare; and 
at Oxford, if I am not mistaken, the whipping of students 
is a contingency for which the statutes still provide. At 
any rate, in the seventeenth century the birching of un- 
dergraduates was by no means unusual. Milton, if we 
may credit Aubrey, experienced the indignity; and k 
propos of a line in Middleton's Chaste Maid in Cheapside, 
iii. 2. 131, "you'll ne'er lin {i.e. cease) till I make your 
tutor uhip you," Mr. Bulleii quotes a curious passage 
from a letter written by Cliamberlain in 1612: "I know 
not," (it runs) " whether you have heard that a son of 
the Bishop of Bristol killed himself with a knife to avoid 
the disgrace of breechiwj" (Middlet(m's Works, BuUen's 
ed. V. COX 

From these references it will be seen that school and 
university were almost synonymous terms. 

5. Line 13: taught their manage —A word specially 
used of the trainiu)^ of horses. So Todd (Johnson's Dic- 
tionary, sub ro<*<r) quotes from Peacham: "The horse you 
must draw in his career with his manage and turn, doing 
the curvetto." Compare, too, for a good instance in 
p<>lnt, Richard II. iii. 3. 17S. 179: 

3i>4 



Down, down I come; like gliitt'rins Fliaethoa. 
Wanting the manage of unruly jades. 

6. Line 44: here in your OKCnAKD.— Orchard and gardr% 
were almost interchangeable terms (see Much Ado. note 
62.; though Harrison in his Deacriptiun of EuglaDd(Nev 
Shakspere Society Publications, p. 323) only includes undo 
the latter " such grounds as are wrought with the s{Mde 
by man's hand, for so the case requireth." 

7. Line 46. —A curious commentary on the first tvo 
scenes in this play is furnished in Earle's Charactei 
Earle describes in his own delightful way a variety o( 
people, amongst them the "Younger Brother," and resUj 
in some of his remarks he might be directly alluding to 
As You Like It It may be worth while to quote a fev 
of these pithy sentences: "The pride of bis house bai 
vndone him {i.e. the younger brother, the Orlando of 
Earle's sketch), which the elder Knighthood must sustaioe, 
and his beggery that Knighthood. His birth and brtngin; 
vp will not suffer him to descend to the nieanes to get 
wealth: but hee stands at the mercy of the World, sad 
which is worse of his brother. He is something better 
than the Seruing-men; yet they more saucy with him. 
then hee bold with the master, who beholds him vith i 
countenance of steme awe. and chocks him oftner tbcs 
his Liueriea His brothers old suites and hee arv moch 
alike in request, and cast off now and then one to t^ 
other. ... If his Annuity stretch so farre he is soit U> tlK 
Vniuersity. and with great heart burning takes vpoo bia 
the Ministry. . . . Hee is commonly discontented, and d» 
perate, and the forme of his exclamation is. that Cbule 
my brother " (John Earle's Micro-cosmographie, Arberi 
Reprint, pp. 29, 30). 

8. Line 121: in the forest of ARDEX.—The scene, cf 

course, is borrowed from Lodge. Malone quotes bca 

Spenser. Astrophel (1595): 

Into a forest wide and waste he came. 
Where store he heard to be of salv^Kc prajr : 
So wide a forest and so waste as this. 
Nor famous ArJ^yn, nor fowie Arlo, is. 

9. Line 150: an envious KXVJ.ATOR.—KtnuiaU, with it> 
cognates, always has a bad sense in Shakespeare. Cusi- 
pare Troiltu and C^ssida, ii. 3. 242: 

He is not efHuUur, as AchtUes is ; 

Julius CSaesar, ii. 3. 13, 14: 

My heart laments that virtue cannot lire 
Out of the teeth of emulatuM. 

10. Line 170: Now will I stir this OAXlSTSR.-Here. i< 
elsewhere, gamester has the general sense of "a mm; 
fellow. " Compare Taming of the Shrew, iL 402, 408: 

Sirrah youni; ji'i'fM«f/rr. your father were a fool 
To s^iTe thee all. 

So Henry VIIL L 4. 45. 

ACT I. SCKNK 2. 

11. Line 86: Fortune from her whkkl. -We have a di»- 
sertation on "giddy fortune's furious fickle trketl' is 
Henry V. iii. 6. 31-41. 

12. Line 52: Nature's NATURAL; i.e. fool, as in Robmo 
and Juliet, ii. 4. 96: "like a great natural, that runs kU- 
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ing up and dowu " Scotch people are fond of using the 
word in this sense. 

13. Line 95: »ince the little wU that /ooU have xta* 
nlene'd.— It has been plausibly suggested that this line 
refers to some inhibition of the players. Compare the 
vexed passage in Hamlet, ii. 2. 340-360, with the discus- 
sion of the subject in the Introduction to the Clarendon 
Press Ed. The relations between the civic authorities and 
the theatrical companies were very strained, and the in- 
tolerance of the former seems to have come in for a 
plentiful supply of satire. Compare the Induction to 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Knight of the Burning Pestle: 

CitiMtn. Hold your peace, (^oodman boy! 

Speaker ^ Prolos^ue. What do you mean, sir? 

Cit. That you have no j^ood meaning. This seven years there hath 
been plays at this house. I have observed it, you liave still girds at 
citizens. 

.S. efPnti. An you a menil)er of the noble cityf 

Cst. I am. 

S. of Proi. And a freeman? 

Cit. Yea, and a grocer. 

S. of Prol. So, grocer ; then by your sweet favour, we intend no 
abuse to the city. 

Cit. No, sir? Yes, sir: if you were not resolved to play the Jacks, 
what need you study for new subjects, purposely to abuse your 
beners? 

14. Line 131: With bills on their ii€cAr#,-Fam>er thought 
that these words should form the conclusion of Le Beau's 
speech, and Dyce printed the passage so. Without ven- 
taring to adopt the proposal, I think; a good deal may be 
said in its favour. For the expression we may compare 
Lodge's romance: "on a day, sitting with Alieua in a great 
dumpe, she cast up her eye, and saw where Rosader came 
pacing towardes them with hin forrettt bill on his neeke." 
So a page or two further on: "seeing not only a shep- 
heardesae and her boy forced, but his brother wounded, he 
heaved up a forrest bill he had on hits neck " (Collier, i. p. 85). 
Steevens refers (rather vaguely, more sno) to Sidney's Ar- 
cadia, blc. i. : "with a sword by liis side, a forest bille on 
his uecke." For a similar word-play, compare Much Ado, 
fit 3. 191. and see note 231 of that play. But the bill on 
which the equivoque turns was not a commercial bill, hut 
such bills as were posted up as advertisements (see Much 
Ado, note 8), or perhaps such a bill or "paper" as was 
hung round the neelcs of condemned perjurers (see Love's 
Labour's Lost, note 110). Tlie "forest bill" of Lodge's 
story was probably a bill-hook, and not a watchman's or 
soldier's biU. 

15. Line 132: "Be it known unto all men by these pre- 
nents:" i.e. the formal phrase with which all deeds-poll 
commenced, the Latin running Noverint universi per pre- 
sente*. "This," says Lord Campbell, "is the technical 
phraseology referred to by Thomas Nash in his Epistle 
to the Gentlemen Students of the two Universities, in 
the year 1589, when he is supposed to have denounced 
the author of Hamlet as one of those who had ' left the 
trade of Noverint, whereto they were bom, for handfuls 
of tragical speeches '—that is, an attorney's clerk become 
a X>oet, and penning a stanza when he should engross " 
(Shakespeare's Legal Acquirements, pp. 40. 41). 

16. Line 133.— This incident, it will be seen, is taken 
directiy from Lodge. "At last when the tournament 



ceased, the wrastling beganne, and the Norman presented 
himselfe as a chalenger against all commers, but hee looked 
lyke Hercules when he advaunst himselfe agaynst Auhe- 
loiis, so that the f urie of his countenance amazed all that 
durst attempte to incounter with him in any deed of 
activitie: til at last a lustie Francklin of the country came 
with two tall men, that were his sonnes, of good lyniaments 
and comely personage: the eldest of these dooing his obey- 
sance to the king entered the lyst, and presented himselfe 
to the Norman, who straight coapt with him, and as a man 
that would triumph in the glorie of his strength, roused 
himselfe with such furie, that not onely hee gave him 
the fall, but killed him with the weight of his corpulent 
personage; which the yoonger brother seeing, lepte 
presently into the place, and thirstie after the revenge, 
assayled the Norman with such valour, that at the first 
incounter hee brought him to his knees: which repulst 
so the Norman, that recovering himselfe, feare of disgrace 
doubling his strength, hee stept so steamely to the yoong 
lYancklin. that taking him up in his armes hee threw him 
against the grounde so violently, that hee broake his 
necke. and so ended his dayes with his brotlier. At this 
unlookt for massacre the people murmured, and were all 
in a deepe passion of pittle; but the Franklin, father unto 
tliese. never chaunged his countenance, but as a man of a 
courageous resolution tooko up the bodies (»f his sonnes 
without sliewe of outward discontent" (Collier, i. pp. 19, 
20). 

17. Line 150: to feel tJtis BROKEN MUSIC— For some 
explanation of this phrase we must turn to Chappell's 
Popular Music of the Olden Time. In volume i. p. 246. 
Mr. Chapi)ell has the following passage : — " Richard 
Braithwait, a writer of this reign (James l.'s), has 'set 
down some Jiules for the Oovemment of the House of an 
Earl,' in which the Earl was to keep 'five musitions 
skillfull in that commendable swecte science,' and they 
were required to teach the Earl's children to sing, and to 
play upon the baae-viol, the virginals, the lute, and tlie 
bandora, or cittern. When he gave 'great feasts,' the 
musicians were to play, whilst the service was going to 
the table, upon sackbuts. cornets, shawms, and 'such other 
ijistruments going witfi vHnd,' and upon 'viols, rutins, 
or other broken musicke,' during the repast." Thus far 
Mr. Chappell, who in a note adds this comment, " 'Broken 
Music,' as is evident from this and other passages, means 
what we now term 'a string band.' . . . The term origi- 
nated probably from harps, lutes, and such other stringed 
instruments as were played without a bow, not having 
tlie capability to sustain a long note to its full duration of 
time." This account has been generally accepted; it will 
be found in the note on Troilus and Cressida, iii. 1. 62-54. 
Apparently, however. Mr. Chappell has now changed his 
opinion in favour of the following view:— "Some instru- 
ments, such as viols, violins, flutes, etc., were formerly 
made in sets of fours, which when played together formed 
a ' consort ' If one or more of the instruments of one 
set were substituted for the corresponding ones of an- 
other set, the result was no longer a ' consort, ' but ' broken 
mtisic ' " This explanation, privately communicated to 
.Mr. Aldis Wright, will be found in the latter's note on 
the present passage; as Mr. Chappell's authority on 
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musical points is final, it must be agreed to. For the 
same quibbling use of the phrase, cf. Henry V. v. 2. 361: 

Come, your answer in broken tnusic; for thy voice is music 
and thy English broken. 

1& Line 169: «ucA ODDS in the MAR.— So the Folios: 
"Men" is an obvious, but unnecessary, correction. The 
sense is, " such advantage, superiority on the aide of the 
jnan," i.e. Charles. Compare Richard II. iiL 4. 89: "And 
with that o(ld$ he weighs King Richard down." 

19. Lines 211-2S2. —This is the wrestling scene In Lodge's 
romance. "On the contrary part, Rosader while he 
breathed was not idle, but stil cast his eye upon Rosalynde, 
who to incourage him with a favour lent him such an 
amorous lookc, as might have made the most coward des- 
perate: which glance of Rosalynd so fiered the passionate 
desires of Rosader, that turning to the Norman hee ranne 
upon him and braved him with a strong encounter. The 
Norman received him as valiantly, that there was a sore 
combat, hard to Judge on whose side fortune would be 
prodigal. At latst Rosader, calling to minde the beautie of 
his new mistresse, the fame of his fathers honours, and the 
disgrace that should fal to his house by his misfortune, 
rowsed himsolfe and threw the Norman against the 
groand, falling uppon his chest with so willing a weight, 
that the Norman yclded nature her due, and Rosader the 
victorie" (Collier, i p. 21). 

20. Line 230: / am not yet tcell BREATH'D.— As we 
should say, "I have not yet got my wind." Compare 
Love's Labour 's Lost, note 212. 

21. Line 254: Sticks me at heart— We have stidt= 
"stob" in Truilus and Cressida, iii. 2. 202: "to stick the 
heart of falsehood." 

22. Line 25S: Wear this for »n«.— Lady Martin (Helen 
Faucit) says "She has taken a chain from her neck, and 
stealthily kissing it-aC least I always used to do so— she 
gives it to Orlando. . . ." (Some of Shakespeare's Female 
Characters, p. 800). 

It may be worth while to note that with Elizabethan 
ladies the wearing of jewelry was a universal habit, 
against which indeed satirists raised an occasional pro- 
test. So Stubbes says: " their fingers (t.e. women's) are 
decked with gold, silver and precious stones, their wrists 
with bracelets and armlets of gold, and other precious 
jewels: their hands are covered with their sweet washed 
gloves, embroidered with gold, silver and what not" 
(Anatomy of Abuses. New Shaka Soc. Reprint, part i. 
p. 79). 

23. Line 263: li but a QUINTAIN, a mere li/elesg block.— 
"Quintiiie" in the Folios. Riding at the quintaiji was 
a popular sport of which Strutt gives the following de- 
scription: "Tiltiujjc or combating at the quintain is a 
military exercise of high antiquity, and antecedent, I 
doubt not, to the Jousts and tournaments. The quintain 
originally was nothing more than the trunk of a tree, a 
post set up for the practice of the tyros in chivalry. 
Afterwards a stnfT or spear was fl.xed in the earth, and a 
shield being hung upon it, was the mark t^.) strike at. 
'I'he dexterity of the performer consisted in smiting the 
Hhield in such a manner as to break the ligatures and 
bear it to the ground. In process of time this diversion 
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was improved, and instead of a staff and the shield, the 
resemblance of a human figure carved in wood was int^> 
duced. To render the appearance of this figure matt 
formidable, it was generally made in the likeoeas of i 
Turk or a Saracen, armed at all pointa. bearing a shield 
upon his left arm, and brandishing a club or a salne vich 
his right The quintain thua fashioned was placed upon 
a pivot, and so contrived as to more round with facility 
In running at this figure, it was neoeaaary for the hone- 
man to direct his lance with great adroitnoa, and make 
his stroke upon the forehead between the eyes or opoo 
the nose; for if he struck wide of these parta, eq^eciallf 
upon the shield, the q^iintain turned about with mack 
velocity, and, in case he was not exceeding careful, would 
give him a severe blow upon the back with the woodea 
sabre held in the right hand, which was conaidend at 
highly disgraceful to the performer, while it excited tht 
laughter and ridicule of the spectatora '* (Sports and Fas- 
times, bk. iiL ch. 1. ed 1801. p. 89). 

(Compare too Stow: "I have seen a quinUn wtt v^ <m 
Comehill, by the Leaden Uall, where the attendants co 
the lords of merry disports have run and made grest 
pastime; for he that hit not the broad end of the^ioatrs 
was of all men laughed to scorn; and he that hit it fiQ 
if he rid not the faster, had a sound blow in his ned 
with a bag full of sand hanged on the other end "(quoted 
in Brand, Popular Antiquities, voL i. p. 302, where EDi* 
gives other interesting references), niustratloitt of the 
quintain in its various forms will be found in the Var. Ed. 
▼i. p. 517. At the village of OflTham in Kent there still 
stands an old quintain, which waa repaired in ISSi sfrl 
which is said to be the only one now renoaining in Engt*"^ 
(See the Antiquary, vol. xvi. p. lOL) 

24. line 278: The duke ur humorous.— For hum0rwu= 
"capricious," cf. King John, iii. 1. 119, 120: 

Thou Fortune's champion that dost nero' fiei^^ 
But when her hMmorcms ladyship is by. 

So Henry V. ii. 4. 28: 

a vain, giddy, shallow. kum*rett* yoatk. 

Ben Jonson applies the epithet, in Uie same seme, tc 
the moon. 

O, you awake them: Come away. 
Times be short, are made for play; 
The kuwterous moon too will not stay : 
What doth make you thus delay. 

See Todd's Johnson, nib voce "humorous," where the lines 
are quoted, without reference. 

26. Line 284: But yet, indeed, the LXSSXR w Au daughter 
— Ff. have taUer, an obvious slip (ct next scene, 117) os 
the part of Shakespeare or of the printer. Mr. Spcddixy 
proposed lesser, which, following the Globe ed, I hsre 
printed. We have here an instance of the fact, which bss 
been pointed out by more than one writer, that then 
evidently were two youths who took Uie women's parti, 
in the company of which Shakespeare waa part manager, 
one tall and the other short. Compare Midsummer Xight'i 
Dream. iU. 2. 289-292. 303-386. and other paasaget in 
that scene, whence it is clear that Hermia was played bj 
the short actor, and Helena by the tall one 

26. line 209: from the smoke into the SMOTBES.- 
Smother does not occur elsewhere in Shakei^eare u s 
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•abiUnUre. Todd— Johnion'a Dlctii 
rruui BacDD't Euayi: " A luna wen bi 
to ■ lUtoc th»D Miller Mi Uioughti to 



ACT I, 



Scene 3. 



27. Line. 1-110. - u„™ f.r tliU I«OB !• (oun-lrd on 

"Scmn.-el]adBota]jDdD.endci) hFrjciadrigAle. befor«Torli- 
Diona ((.*, tbg usutpiin! duke) I'Mie tn with hli daughter 
AllDdi ud niuir ol the petit al »Y)uice. who w«n 
■awnoond of her beauty: which Terlimond perceltlag. 
l*iiag leit herperfecUon nilKht be the bLtilnnlngof lili 
pnjodtce, and theliupe at hii fruit eade Id the begliming 
ot ber lilouoniei, lie thoui;h t to luinlib her from the court: 



for I 



nolhli. 



It plHdi pltUe In the tye gf ever) 
besTCDly and devlne, that the wil prot 
did to Priun: iDine of the Petn* vlU . 
end the uurriice. u.l Uien, In lUi vl 
tlie kiDgvlomc. To prerent tlierofore 

<u U «11e) either wuiler to b«r lit 



doonie wu 
iriththeati 






IlAUlTDde" (CoUlsr i. ] 
KonllDdJi thu bnali 

Ijnd bee*" to comlurl 
1udire[>IiJ»eklndflb 
•heo gtre her hcortle i 






her "huuld trHvH 
lit nothing l,ul thFit Ihrj- inlBtil 
compuiji. uylng. It would ; 
that two women nt-ut ^iii„:i ....- ,. . i 
atteadADL Tu«h(quoUi Roialyna)jiit tli.n; 

ifoulil verj wel btvow 
thou •halt bee my rali 
o properly, that (trui 
L-ome I mi not be dii 



handiomly at lij} : 



w hi III 






>f hii weapon. At thli 
'-) n«reed. and prasentli 



valea, at but got to the fumst lide. where they traTeiletl 
by the apace <.( t*u or three daye« without leflng aiijs 

with many paiaionate torrowei" iColUer, I pp. 31. 3SJ. 



YOU LIKE IT. 

my falhifM cbilil, a rei 



11 liy Collier'* MS. 



Dy«). and la alwayi adopted on the ilnge, Peraonally I 
think there la not a LtHe lo be aald In Ite UvDUr, Ihoogh 
ivB ihouldienitmber that throughout the play theraaro 

eiceptlon. Koaallnd may only mean to aay " for the lather 
ofmyehUd Kcver hnvc-mie^* i«." for him whom Hove " 
[Tliere can be no doubt that, for the porpoMi of the 
theatre, Pope'i emendation li prelemblf t» tlie reading 
of the F. 1 but It It a moit piuiliug ijohit to decide whether 
ornottheemendalionlijnalinable. Th 



la preciaely one 



le U epealdng In conddencB to Cella 
t of anticipation m picturing henell 
in ihe hat Juit talleD in loie with at 



li»t 1UI this la lou jubtle to be made 
in (peaking; and therefore no one ci 
Hoaolind who doet not ipeak Ihe exact 

19. Line 114 : And wM a tiad nf 
Saa. — Umbtr, according to Naree, ii 
•o called became originally brought 



'aOlct, (Todd'aed.) 



.d the following from 



a •wnggerlng, blualerlng air: ct. tnaitk-buckUi The 
word, according to Skeat, It partly Imitative, and waa 
deflned by the -iild leiicographen a> muonlii:; 'La miiki' 



ACT I. Scene 3. 
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ACT II. Scew 1. 



and Ben Jonson, Staple of Newt, v. 2: 

1 do confess a swashing blow. 

—Ben Jonson, Works, voL v. 305. 

For fftoa«A«r«=r" bullies," "braggarU," see Henry V. Hi. 
2. 80; and the substantive ttotuh (= bluster) occurs in The 
Three Ladies of Loudon: 

I will daunt and brave it after the lusty swash. 

82.— In the acting edition act 1. ends with the scene 
between Orlando and Adam, which is the third scene uf 
the present act in the Folio. This arrangement is, per- 
haps, an improTenient; as we may suppose the flight of 
Orlando and that of Rosalind and Celia to haye taken 
place about the same time; but another change made in 
the acting version is almost indefensible, and that is Uie 
transference of the speeches of the First Lord in the pre- 
sent scene to Jaques, a transference made, of course, with 
the object of giving more importance to that part, which, 
demanding great elocutionary skill, is generally assigned 
to a leading actor. This change involves a most ridicu- 
lous alteration of the text, by which the Duke is made to 
address all his speeches to Jaques personally, instead of 
speaking 0/ him in his absence. It is to be hoped that 
when next this play i« revived in any one of our first class 
theatres this unjustifiable tampering with the text may 
be omitted, and the speeches of the First Lord restored 
to the proper speaker. If the actor of Jariues likes to 
double the parts of the First Lord and Jatiues there 
cannot be much objection to that arrangement —P. a. m. 

ACT II. SCKNK 1. 

33 Lines 13. 14 : 

Whiek, like thf toad, xtgly and vfnotnou4f. 
Wears yet a preeioits jewel in hit head. 

" Among the vulgar errors of Shakespeare's day was tlie 
belief that the head of the toad contained a stone pos- 
sessing great medicinal virtues " (Thiselton Dyer's Folk- 
lore of Shakespeare, pp. 24r>. 246). This superstition is 
perpetually alluded Uk e.y in The Woman's Prize, v. 1 : 

And as we say verl>atiui. 
Fell to the bottom, broke his casting-bottle. 
I^st a fair toattston* of some ei};hteen shillint;s. 

—Beaumont 8z Fletcher, Works, toI vii. p. 199 ; 

and in Monsieur Thomas, iii. 1: 

In roost physicians heads 
There is a kind uf toadstone bred, whose virtue . 

—VoL vii. (Dyce). p. 356. 

So Ben Jonson (quoted by Nares). The Fox. ii. 3: 

His saffron jewel with tlie tvadstone in 't. 

Steevens gives an extract from Lupton's Book of \otable 
Things: " You shall knowe whether the Tode stone be the 
ryght and perfect stone or not. Holde the stone before 
a Tode, so that he may see it; and if it be a ryght and 
true stone the Tode will leape towarde it, and make as 
though he would snatch it. He envieth so much that 
man should have that stone." Elsewhere Liipton saj's 
that the tuadstone, or crepaudina, "touching any part 
envenomed by the bite of a rat, wasp, spider, or any 
other venomous beast, ceases the pain and swelling there- 
of •• (Var. Eti. vi. p. 3«1). 

34 Line 23: Being native BURGHERS 0/ this desert CITY. 
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—Steevens aptly refers to Drayton's FolyolbkMi. soof li 

L68: 

Where, fearless of the hunt, the hart securely stood. 

And everywhere walk'd free, a burpes* of the wood 

Perhaps Shakespeare remembered a couplet in Lodst'i 
romance: 

About her wooderinf ttood 
Tht citiMtns ff w tad. 

Compare line 66. 

86. Line 24: with FORKKD hkahs.— That is, anuw 

heada Compare Middleton's A Mad World Jfy Maitcn: 

While the broad arrow with Ont/crttd head 
Misses. 

80 Lear. i. 1. 146-147: 

l.ear. The b«w is bent and drawn; make firoai the shaft 
ktnt Let it fall rather, though \\ie/brk invade 
The region of my heart; 

where the Clarendon Press editor shows that a /orirJ 
arrow was not (as Steevens asserted) a barbed arrow. 

36. Line 33: a poor SEQUESTER'D «ea^.— "Retired.' 
" withdrawn," the verb being usually transitive; fur tiir 
other use cf. Milton: "To sequester out of the worid ist- 
Atlantick and Eutopian polities, which can never be 
drawn into use, will not mend our condition " (Arevftt- 
gitica. Hales, p. S6> Every one will remember Oraj* 
"adown the cool sequestered vale of life " (Elegy, L 75V 

87. Lines 3S-40: 

the big round tears 

Cours'd one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous ehase. 

We have repeated allusions to the idea that the honteJ 
deer shed tears at the approach of death. Thus Uftt 
(Folklore of Shakespeare, p. 171) quotes Bartholoaivsi 
(De Proprietate Rerum): " When the hart is arsrsd. ke 
lleethe to a ryver or ponde, and roreth cryeth and mrpvCk 
when he is take." Again, Steevens refers (Malooe. Vsr. 
Ed. vl. p. 882) to Dra)-ton's Polyolbion. xiiL I«^-1C1, 
where, upon the lines: 

He who the Mourner is to his owne dying Corse. 
Upon the ruthletse earthe his/nnril^au' teares iets/all, 

the marginal note runs: "the harte wtepeih at hb djrfBf: 
his tears are held to be precious in medicine. " l^laMksl 
scholars will remember the beautiful verses in Uieseventk 
book of the iEneid, 600-509: 

Saudus at quadrupes nota intra tecta refugit. 
Successitque geroens stabulis. questuque cruentus 
Atque imfieranti simitis tectum omne replehat; 

which Conington (iii. p. 49> aptly parallels by an exprrv 

sion in Uryden's Annus Mirabilis: 

She (the hare) trembUng creeps upon the ground away 
And looks back to him (the hound) wAh btseceking ryts; 

— Staaca 1 1: 

a humanizing touch that recalls many of Landseer's pi< - 
tures. Every one will recollect Hamlet's 

Why, let the stricken deer go -u-eff 

—to. a. ata. 

3ft Line 67: that poor and broken banknspf. - The 
Rugby editor suggests that Shakespeare may have been 
thinking of the experiences of his own father. In line 50 
I have followed Dyce and others in reading " the coan- 
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ACT II. tsxiM) !>. 



tr};" I*'- 1 bu country alone, which would then be pro- 
nounced aa a trisyllable. 

ACT II. SCKNK 2. 

39. Line Z: Are qf content and m/f ranee.— Explained 
aa being a quaai-legal term, "applied to a landlord who 
takes no stepa to eject a tenant whoee time ia expired." 

40. Line 8: My lord, the rotnisu down, at vhom »o 
fift . . . — "BoyntMh. Mangy, or scabbed; from roffwux. 
Ft. a Chaocerian word," says Nares (Halli well's Ed. 
*^tb voce), who <iuote8 from Gabriel Harvey's Pierce's 
Superogat : 

Althouj^h khe were a lusty rampe, sotnewhat like GaOeiBetU or 
Maid>ManaJi. yet klie was not such a rowish ranneL 

Compare, too, Romaant of the Rose, 988: 

The foule crooked bowe hidous. 
That Knottie was, and all raiuons. 

—Bell » Ed. of Chaucer's U'urks. roL Tii. p 4y 

It is of the same deriration as ronyon; compare Macbeth, 
i. 3.0: 

" Ardnt thee, witch!" the rum|>*fed rpttyatt cries; 

and Merry Wives, iv. 2 1»5 

ACT II. ScKNK 3. 

41. Line 8: The B05.ST PRISER qf the humorou* duke.— 
.<%.• F. 2. F. 3. F. 4. F. 1 has bonnie. What exception can 
i*e taken to bonny I am at a loss to understand; it makes 
excellent sense here, and it occurs elsewhere in Shake- 
iipeare. eg. II. Henry VI. v. 2. 11, 12: 

And made a prey for carrion kites an<I crowi 
Even of the ^enny beast he lov'd so weU. 

VTarburton conjectured boney, which Dyce accepted— "as 
Charles is here calle«l 'bony,' wo in the preceding scene 
he is called ' irineiry. ' " The change seems to me to be at 
once unnecessary and undesirable. Priter may, as Singer 
thinks, hare l>een the technical title of a wrestler, a prise 
(Prench. prendre, pris) )>eing the ordinary wrestling term 
for grappling with the adversary, frobably, however. 
Mr. Aldis Wright is correct in his explanation: "prize- 
fighter, champion; properly one who contends for a 
prize." He quotes two passages from Ben Jonson's 
Cynthia's Revels— iv. 1: "Well, I have a plot upon these 
prizen;" and v. 2: "Appeareth no man yet to answer the 
prizerf" 

42. Lines 60, <X>: 

Thou art not /or thefaMhion qf thene titneti. 
Where none will sweat but for promotion. 
Possibly in these verses the poet himself is speaking. 

43. Line 74: it ur too late A WEEK.— Perhaps "in the 
week " is the meaning; or, which M^ras to me more prtt- 
bable. "6ya week."* 

ACT II. ScKXK 4. 

44 Line 1: O Jupiter, how WEARY are my epirit*!- 
The<}hald's correction of the Folios, which give merry. 
The change seems to me absolutely necessary. Retaining 
uufrry we might argue (1) that the words are spoken 
ironically: or (2) that Rosalind feigns cheerfulness to 
keep up the courage of her friend The context, however, 
is, I think, decisive in favour of weary. 



46. Line 12: yet I should b^arno CROSS.— Alluding, of 
course, to the erots stamped on the reverse of silver coins 
For the quibble compare Love's Labour 's Lost^ L 2. 84-^; 
and see note 20 on that play: 

J^rm. I love not to be cross 'd. 

A/a/M. [Asuff] He s|>eaks the mere contrary: erossts k>Te not him. 

So II. Henry IV. 1. 2. 253: "you are too impatient to 
bear croeeee." 

46. Line 40: the kissing qf her BATLKT.— So F. 2; F. 1 
has batter. It was an instrument used by washers in 
beating out clothes, and acotrding to Halliwell (Diction- 
ary of Archaic Works, sub voce) was variously called batler, 
batlet, batling-staf, batstaff, and in Cotgrave (under 
baeule) batting-staff. Nares suggests a possilile connec- 
tion with beetle, and compares Beaumont and Fletcher's 
The Tamer Tamed, ii. 6: 

Have I lived thus lonfj^ to be knocked o' the head 
With half a UHtshitt^-i^eetie t 

The latter occurs in II. Henry IV. i. 2. 2fi6: "fillip me 
with a three-man beetle." The Now English Dictionary is 
not particularly instructive on Uie sul)Ject. 

47. Line 62: the icotnngqfa PEASO>D.— Properly jiraacod 
is the husk containing the peas; so Lear, i. 4. 210: "That's 
a shealed jteasatii." Here it would seem from what 
follows that the word must signify the whole plant Lower 
down weeping tears is an obvious touch of burlesque. 

43. Line 61: Jove, Jore ! this shepherd's passion,— Therv 
is, perhaps, something to lie said for the reading of 
Collier's MS. Corrector: Lore, love. 

49. Lines 83-100. A detail taken from Lodge. Cf. the 
following. Montaiius, the shepherd, is the speaker:— 
'"My landlord hi tends to sell lioth the farme I tyll, and the 
flocke I keepe. and cheape you may have them for ready 
money: and for a shepheards life (oh mistres) did you 
but live awhile in their content, you would say the court 
wen* rather a place ot sorrow then (»f solace. Here, 
niistresse, shal not fortune thwart you, but In mean mis- 
fortunes, as tlie losse of a few sheepe, which, as it breedes 
no )>eggery, so it can l>ee no extreame prejudice: the next 
yeare may mend all with a fresh increase. Envy stirres n<it 
us, we covet not to climbe, our desires mount not almve 
our degrees, nor our thoughts alK»ve our fortunes, (^re 
cannot hart>our in our cottages, nor doc our homely 
couches know broken sluinl>ers: as wee exceed not ill dyet, 
so we have inough to satisfle: and, mistresse, I have &•> 
much Latin, satis est quod sujieit.' 

" ' By my trueth, slupheard ((|Uoth Aliena) thou makest 
niee in love with your countrey life, and therfore send for 
thy Undlord, and I will buy tliy farme and thy fiocks, and 
thou shalt still under nie bee riverseer <if them both: onely 
for pleasure sake I and my page will ser%'e you, lead the 
flocks to the field, and folde them, llius will I live quiet, 
unknowne. and contented'" (Collier, i. p 42). 

ACT II. ScENK 5. 

60. Line 3: And TURN his merry no<e. —Rowe, followed 
by I'opc, changed to tune, and Dyce adopted the correc- 
tion, comparing Two CJentlenien of Verona, v. 4. r», 0: 

An<l to the nightingale's compLiiiiini; notes 
TuMf my distresses and record niy woch. 
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But to turn a note ii a perfectly feasible exprettion, and 
Siiiger'a quotation from Hall's Satirea, vi. 1. 1U&: 

Wliile threadbare Martial tni^s Mis merry noU— 

practically settles the question. Dyee indeed givea the 
latter, and then boldly reniarkti that **tuma is mani- 
festly an error;" the dictum is rather autocratic. Com- 
pare Love's Labour 's Lost, note 29. 

51. Line 13: at a weasel SUCKS lOOS.— Compare Henry 

V. I. 2. 109-171: 

For once the eagle Hnifland beinK in prey. 
To her unguarded netit the -utatei Scot 
Come* sneaking and ko tucks her princely eggs. 

52. Line 33: Sin, cover the tchUe; i.e. set the places 
for the feast— Compare Merchant of Venice, iiL 5. 57. 

63. Line 56: Duedatne. — It is useless to attempt to 
explain this. The word is an obvious and intentional 
piece of nonsens-..',of which the point lies in its very mean- 
ingless absurdity. To secure a double rhyme Fanner, 
rather ingeniously, suggested the following arrangement 
of the lines: 

Ducdime, duedime, ducdAme 

Here shall he see 

Gross fooU as he, 
An if lie will cuine to Ami; 

i.e. to Amiens. Hanmer read ("very acutely and Judi- 
ciously," says Johnson) due ad m« = "bring him to me." 
Of course lino 50 is intended to reproduce the rhythm of 
line 44. 

54. Line 03: all the FiRST-BOKN cf EGYPT.— A proverbial 
expression, says Johnson, for "high-born persons." I do 
not see the point of the phrase. 

ACT II. Scene 6. 

56. Lines 1-14.— For this and the next scene compare 
the following extracts from Lodge: "At these wordes 
Rosader lifted up his eye, and looking on Adam Spencer, 
began to weep. Ah, Adam, quoth he, I sorrow not to 
dye, but I grieve at the maner of my death. Might I 
with my launce encounter the enemy, and so die in the 
field, it were honour, and coutent: might I (Adam) corn- 
bate witli some wilde beast, and perish as his praie, I were 
satisfied; but to die with hunger, 0, Adam, it is the ex- 
treamest of all extreames ! Maister (quoth he) you see we 
are both in one predicament, and long I cannot live with- 
out meate; seeing therefore we can flnde no foode, let the 
death of the one preserve the life of the other. I am old, 
and overwome with age, you are yoong, and are the hope 
of many honours: let me then dye, I will presently cut my 
veyues, and. maister, witli the warme blood relieve your 
fainting spirites: suclce on that till I ende, and you be 
comforted. >Vitli tliut Adam Spencer was ready to pull 
out his knife, when Kusuder full of courage (though verie 
fuint) rose up, and wisht A. Spencer to sit there til his re- 
turne " (Collier, i. p. 51). 

Rusader goes otT, us in the piny, to seek for food, and 
soon falls in with the duke and his companions; and the 
narrative continues thus: " Hce stept boldly to the boords 
end, and saluted the company thus:— 'Whatsoever thou 
be that art maister of these lustic sttuiers, T salute thee 
as graciously as a man in extreame distresse may: knovr, 
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that I and a fellow friend of mine are here famished li 
the forrest for want of food: perish wee moat, nkae 
relieved by thy favourau Therefore, if tlioa be a geotk- 
man, give meate to men, and to sodi aa are twtnt wiy 
worthie of life. Let the proudest squire that liu at tbj 
table rise and incounter with mee in any Ixmorabk poiot 
of activitie whatsoever, and if hee and thoa proove tat 
not a man. send me away comfortleaae. If thoa refue 
this, as a niggard of thy catea, I will hare amongst jos 
with my sword; for rather wil I dye valiantly, then pemk 
with so cowardly an extreame'" (Collier, L p. SS> 

56. Line 3: and meahurb out my q&ays.— We are r^ 
minded of Romeo and Juliet, iiL S. GO, 70: 

And fall upon the rtouikI, as I do now. 
Taking the meiisure of an unmade ^'▼atv. 

ACrr II. Scene 7. 

67. Line 5: If he, compact qf JAE3, grow mugieal; it 
made up of discords. For much the same qolbble apoa 
jar in its double sense of ordinary discord and discord ia 
music, compare Taming of the Shrew, v. 2. 1: 

At last, thouifh long^, o\ax Jarring notes aifree. 

Compact = " composed of:" as in Midsummer Ni^lit'i 
Dream, v. 8: 

Are of iioa|rination all compact. 

See note 248 of that play. 

56. Line 13: A motlet /oof. —Alludint;, one need hardlj 
remark, to the traditional dreas of court fooU. Beanawst 
and Fletcher have men cif motley in Wit Without Mooe;, 
iii. 4, end (Dyce, iv. 15), and in Bonduca, iL 2, eaiiy: 

Mct^y on thee. 

Thou art an arrant . 



69. Line 10: ''Call m^e not fool tiU heaven hath ml m 
/or<une."— Alluding to the proverb, /oretma /awl /cfvai 
Reed quotes (Yar. Ed. vL p. 401) from the prologue to tbe 
Alchemist: 

Fortnn*, that/in'0Hrs/*0is, tliese two short hours 
We wish away 

60. Line 39: Which is at dry at the remaittder Bumr. 
— Cf. Troilus and Cressida. 11. 1. 42, 43: ** He would pas 
thee into shivers with his flat, as a sailOT breaks a hitcvU;' 
and still more to Uie point is Boswell's quotation fioB 
Every Man Out of His Humour: "And now and thcs 
breaks a dry biscuit Jest" A dry brain In ShakeqwsR*! 
time seems to have been synonymoos with dulness. For 
the use of remainder here, adjectively, compare Ridord 
II. note 155. 

61. Line 48: at large a CHAKIER at the WIXD.— We nay 
remember Henry V. i. i. 48: 

The air, a ckarttt'd libettine, b KilL 

62. Line 55: XOT TO teem tentelest qf the B0& — WithMt 
the flrst two words the line haa neither meaning nor 
metre. The correction (made by Theobald) aeems to vtt 
quite right, the explanation being in effect that whkk 
Whiter gave, though Whiter adopted a different readiar- 
"A wise man whose feeling should chance to be wdl 
rallied by a simple unmeaning jester, STen thoogli to 
should be weak enough to be hurt by ao foolish an attack, 
appears always insensible of the stroke.'* Or taking tks 
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present text the exact sense will be: " A wise man whose 
folljr . . . will be fuoliah if he doet not seem senseless." 
Dr. lugleby's defence of the Folios I have not been able 
to master. The Cambridge editors print not to; Dyce, 
inU to. For bob cf. Ascham's School-Master: "cruellie 
threatened, yea preseutlie some tynies, with pinches, 
Dippes, and bobbeji" (Arber's Reprint, p. 47). Compare 
also Richard III. v. 3. 333, 334: 

whom our fathers 
Have in their own land beaten, b^b'd, and thump'd; 

and compare note 651 of that play. 

63 Line 03: What, for a COUNTER, would I do but goodf 
— See note on Troilus and Cressida, ii. 2. 28. 

84. Line 73: Till that the WEARER'S very ,neant do ebb. 
— F. 1 gives "the wearU? very." an obvious piece of non- 
sense. Poi>e suggested irry very, and was followed by 
Malone and others (see Var. Ed. vol. vi. p. 405); but such 
emphasis is quite pointless. Mr. Kinnear in his Cruces 
ShakesperiaiKo proposes "tlie watfted very," comparing 
Othello, iv. 2. 187, 188: "I have itanted myself out of my 
meatus." But tliere is an obvious objection to this: an 
.i«ljective l>efore very is extremely awkward and un- 
rhythmical. The difflitulty is solved by Singer's convinc- 
injj emendation, wearer g, which has been adopted in the 
Clarendon Press ed., though not in the Globe, which, fol- 
lowing the reading of F. 1, marks the passage as corrupt. 

36. Lines 75, 70: 

When that I gay, the city -woman BEARS 
The cost of prineeg on unworthy thoulders. 

We are reminded at once of II. Henry VI. i. 3. 83: 

She d^ars a duJU's revenues •« her d.icJt. 

See note 74 of that play. The commentators do not seem 
to liave noticed that Shakespeare (?) was giving a terse 
version of wiiat must, I think, have been a proverbial 
saying Compare, at any rate, the following from Oas- 
coigne's Steel Glass— Epilogue: 

The elder sorte, go sLitely stalking on, 
^Hti on thfir backs, they btart both land and see, 
Cait/es and Tcnv> et, m-ffirwts and receits. 
Lordships and manours, fines, yea fermes and al. 

— Arber's Reprint, p. 82. 

See also King John, note 72. 

66. Line 139 : All the world 's a it ape.— Thin is one of 
those natural conceptions which occur in widely different 
literatures, and to which no writer can lay claim. Thus 
in the old play of Damon and Pythias (a masterpiece, by 
the way. of unreadablencss) we have: 

Pythagoras said that this wor/d was tike a stage 
Where mxay f>iay their parts. — Dodsley, ir. 31. 

Again, Malone refers to the Legend of Orpheus and 
Euridice, 1597: 

I'nhappy man . . . 
Whose life a sad continual tra^j^edy, 
Himself the actor, in tht woriJ, the stage. 
While as the acts are measured by his age. 

And Mr. Aldis Wright reminds us that, according to tra 
ditiou, the motto of the Globe Theatre was Petronius' 
Mjiog— Totus mundus agit histrionem, the sign of the 
lioDse being a globe representing the world, supported 
by Hercules. (See Collier, History of the Stage, iU. 238.) 



Compare, for the same idea, though not developed, Mer- 
chant of Venice, i. 1. 78, 79. 

67. Line 143: Ui« act* being seven AOES.— Here, again. 
Shakespeare is reproducing a time-honoured idea. For 
the division of a man's life into seven stages the editors 
refer us to various authors. Hippocrates is ratlier vaguely 
appealed to. Malone reminds us of Sir lliomas Browne's 
chapter on the subject in his Vulgar Errors (iv. 2); and 
Staunton gives the following from Arnold's Chronicle: 

The vij Ages uf MI liuing i the World. 

"The first age"— I modify the spelling— "is infancy and 
lasteth from the birth unto Vllth year of age. llie Ilnd 
is childhood and endureth unto XV year age. The Ilird 
age is adolescence and endureth unto XXV year age. 
Tlie I Vth age is youth and endureth unto XXXV year age. 
The Vth age is manhood and endureth unto L year age. 
Tlie Vlth is elde and lasteth unto LXX year age. The 
Vllth age of man is crepil and endureth unto death." 
Henley says: " I have seen more than once an old print, 
The Stage of Man's Life, divided into seven ages. As em- 
blematical representations of this sort were formerly 
stuck up, 1x)th for ornament and instruction, in the gen- 
erality of houses, it is probable that Shakespeare took his 
hint from thence" (See Var. Ed, vi. pp. 620, 521, and the 
Introduction to Clarendon Press ed.). It is pretty clear 
tiiat the conception was as familiar to Shakespeare's con- 
temporaries as it is now to us through the poet's own 
lines, and it is quite immaterial when exactly he first 
came across the thought. Such ideas belong to ever}* 
man; the use made of them is everything— originality 
counts for little. 

68. Line 148: wUh a woeful BALLAD.— "Ballat or ballad, 
says Professor Hales, in a note on the Areopagitica ("com- 
posing in a higher straine than their owne souldierly 
ballats and roundels"), " is by no means confined in older 
usage to its present meaning of a certain kind of popular 
narrative poem. It came to be so confined, I think, only 
in the last century on the revival of medinval literature. 
In the older writers it means a song of any sort ... No 
doubt it originally denoted a dance-song, and is cognate 
with our ball (a dance-party), ballet, etc., from Low Lat. 
ballare, Itul. ballare, to dance." For the less limited use 
of the word compare Midsummer Night's Dream, iv. 1. 
221: "I will get Peter Quince to write a ballad of this 
dream." The first half of the present line we may illus- 
trate by Cymbeline, i. 0. 06, 67: 

he /u maces 
The thick sighs from him. 

69. Line 158: Into the lean and slipper'd PANTALOON.— 
The allusion here is to the contemporary Italian stage, 
where "Don Pantaleone" (the old man deceived by his 
young wife) was one of the four stock characters, the 
other three beiujj the Doctor, Harlequin, and Coviello, the 
Sharper. "There is," says Warburton (Var. Ed. vi. 410), 
"a greater beauty than appears at first sight in this image. 
He is here comparing human life to a stage play of seven 
acta The sixth he calls the lean and slippered pantaloon^ 
alluding to that general character in Italian comedy, called 
Jl Pantal6ne: one who is a thin emaciated old man in 
ilippen; and well designed, in that epithet, because Pan- 
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tal6ne is the only character that acts in tlippert." War- 
burton's philology I do not guarantee. According to the 
editors Pantalone was properly applied to a Venetian, 
and St Pantaleun was the patron saint of Venice. As 
to parallel allusions, Capell quotes from a play entitled 
The Travels of Three English Brothers, first printed in 
1907, where, in a dialogue betweeu an Italian Harlequin 
and Kemp (the actor) we have: 

Nar/. Marry sir, first we will liave an old Patttatount. 
Kemp. Some Jealous coxcombe. 
HarL RiKht 

A less recondite reference, which seems to have escaped 
tlie commentators, occurs in Middleton's The Spanish 
Gipsy, iv. 2. 65. 06: 

Play him up high; not tike a pantaloon. 

But hotly, nobly. —Works (BuUen's edj, vL 196. 

70 Lilies 177, 178: 

Thy tooth U not to keen. 
Because thou art not geen. 
Why because? Is the second line as the text stands a 
logical explanation of the preceding one? I confess I 
cannot help suspecting some corruption. Accepting the 
Folio reading we must interpret with Johnson: " thy rude- 
ness gives the less pain, as thou art not seen, as thou art 
un enemy that dost not brave us with thy presence, and 
whose uulcindness Is therefore not aggravated by insult" 
But this, to my mind, is very forced and feeble. On the 
other hand, none of the emendations can be regarded 
as at all satisfactory. They are: "lliou causest not that 
teen " (Hanmer); "because thou art foreseen " (Staunton); 
"As griefs that are not seen" (Cruces Shakesperians, p. 118); 
with others, amongst which we may pick out Warburton's, 
"because thou art not sheen," i.e. smiling, shining. War- 
burton's sense of the ridiculous was not abnormally acute 
He prefaced his proposal witli the remark: " Withont 
doubt, Shakspeare wrote the line thus." But critics still 
have their doubts on the subject 

71. Line 187: Though thou the waters W ARP. — Etymolo- 
gically irarp conUilns two ideas: "to throw, cast," and 
" to twist out of shape " (Skeat). The former has survived 
in German wer/en; the latter— Johnson's sonorous defini- 
tion is worth giving: "to change from the true situation 
l)y intestine motion "—underlies most passages where the 
English verb occurs. Take, for instance, Shakespeare's 
use of the word, in The Winter's Tale. i. 2. 364. 365: 

This is strant^e: methinks 
My favour here l>eg^ns to warp; 

i.e. is going amiss, is losing its true nature. 
Again, Lear, iii. 6. 56, 57: 

And here 's another, whose warp'd looks proclaim 
What store her heart is made on ; 

SO Measure for Measure, iii. 1. 140-148: 

What should I think? 
Heaven shield my mother play'd my father fair ! 
l-"or such a ivarped slip of wilderness 
Ne er issued from his blood ; 

where xcarped obviously =" contrary to his father's na- 
ture;" " twisted out of all likeness to." Later on in this 
play. iii. S. 89. 00, the word is applied to wood that 
shrinks: "then one of you will prove a shrunk panel, 
and like green timber warp, warp;" that is, get out of 
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place, become awry. The word luiviDg this tense, it i« 
perfectly appropriate in the present paaaage. whether it 
was intended to suggest the action of frost apcpo tlw 
water, or the raffling effect of wind p«asing over the to- 
face, and, as it were, twitting the broad ezpante tnm \u 
natural calm. 

ACT III. Scene 1. 

72. Lines 1-12.— The idea of baniahlng the elder teoths 
in this way it taken from Lodge. 

73. Line 6: Seek him with eandie, — Allading pretma^ 
to Luke XV. ver. 8: "if the lote one piece doth (she)B0t 
light a candle ... and seek diligenUy till the find it!~ 

74. Line 17: BlAKl am extent ttpon hi» house »td 
lands.— B^terring to thit pasaage. Lord Campbell iv- 
marks (Shakespeare's L^^al Acquiremeuta, p. 42) tksi 
here " a deep technical knowledge of law it diqiUyed, 
however it may have been acquired. The osnipiiig 
Duke, Frederick, wisliing all the real property of OliTsr 
to be seized, awards a writ of extent against him. it 
the language which would be uaed by the Lord Qad 
Baron of the Court of Exchequer. An extendi faeku tp- 
plying to house and lands, as a fieri facias would a|^r 
to goods and chattels, or a capitis tad sati^fticienditm to 
the person." For a similar use of the expression in litera- 
ture cl Wit Without Money, ilL 2: 

Mark me; widows 
Are long extents in lecw upon men's ttTJoKs. 

.—Beaumont and Fletcher. Works. voL L p. i<v. 

The verb extend, in same sense, occurs in A New Wa\ U' 

Pay Old DebU, V. 1: 

but when 

This manor is extended to my use. 
You II speak in an humbler key. 

— Works* p 4ja 

ACT III. Scene 2. 

75. Line 1.— We come now to what it in tome respects 
the crown of Shakespeare's lighter lyric comedy, thef<veft 
love-scenes of this perfect play, flow should thete sceon 
be conceived and played? Are we to r^ard them u 
simple comedy, or as comedy touched by tomethiop 
deeper? Fortunately, the question has been asked tsA 
answered by one of our greatest dramatic artista: "It 
was surely a strange perversion which assigned BotaUad. 
as at one time it had assigned Portia, to actreties whose 
strength lay only in comedy. Even the joyous buoystt 
side of her nature could hardly have Justice done to it 
in their hands; for that Is so inextricably mixed with 
deep womanly tenderness, with an active intellect di»- 
ciplined by fine culture, as well as tempered by a certain 
native distinction, that a mere comedian could not givt 
the true tone and colouring even to her playfulness sxA 
her wit. Those forett scenes between Orlantio and kert^lf 
are not, as a comedy actress would be apt to tnoif them, 
merely pleasant fooling. At the core of all that Rosalin^l 
says and does, lies a passionate love as pure and all<al»- 
sorbing at ever swayed a woman's heart. Surely it wm 
the finest and boldest of all devices, one on which only s 
Shakespeare could have ventured, to put hit herolDe into 
such a position that she could, without revealing her ova 
secret, probe the heart of her lover to the very botuwi. 
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and so assure herself that the love which possessed her 
own being was as completely the master of hia Neither 
could any but Shakespeare have so carried out this daring 
deaign, that the woman, thus rarely placed for gratifying 
the impulses of her own heart, and testing the sincerity 
of her lover's, should come triumphantly out of the or- 
deal, charming ns, during the time of probation, by wit, 
by fancy, by her pretty womanly waywardnesses playing 
like summer lightning over her throbbing tenderness of 
heart, and never in the gayest sallies of her happiest 
moods losing one grain of our respect. No one can study 
this play without seeing that, through the guise of the 
brilliant-witted boy, Shakespeare meant the charm of the 
high-hearted woman, strong, tender, delicate, to make 
itself felt. Hence it is that Orlando finds the spell which 
'heavenly Rosalind' had thrown around him, drawn 
hourly closer and closer, he knows not how, while at the 
same time he has himself been winning his way more 
and more into his mistress' heart. Thus, when at last 
Rosalind d«jffs her doublet and hose, and appears arrayed 
for her bridal, there seems nothing strange or unmeet in 
this somewhat sudden consummation of what has been 
in truUi a lengthened wooing. The actress will, in my 
opinion, fail signally in her task, who shall not suggest 
all this, who ahull not leave upon her audience the im- 
pression that, when Rosalind resumes her state at her 
father's court, she will bring into it as much grace and 
dignity, as by her bright spirits she had brought of sun- 
shine and cheerfulness into the shades of the forest of 
Arden"(.Some of Shakespeare's Female Characters, pp. 
295, 296). 

76. Line 2: THRICE cnyiened queen of night; i.e. as Luna, 
Diana, and Hecate. Cf. Horace's "diva tri/onnis," Odes, 
bk. I. xxii. 4. 

77. Line 10: Thr fair, the ckcutf, and UNKXPRKS-SIVE 
ghe; i.e. " inexpressible;" only here in Shakespeare. The 
editors naturally refer to Milton's Hymn on the Nativity: 

Harpinif with loud and solemn quire, 

With Mnexprfssirt notes to heaven's new bom heir 

So also Lycidas, 176: "and hears the unexpresnve nuptial 
■ong;" where Wnrton suggests that the adjective was 
coined by Shakespeare. Cf. Todd's Milton, vol. vi. p. 13. 

78 Line 31: may COMPLAIN OF oooD breeding; i.e. of 
not having had. of the want of, good breeding. Hanmer 
printed "batl breeding." Warburton "grow breeding;" 
but no change is necessary. 

79. Line 55: and their PELLS . . . are greagif.—FeU is 
here used correctly for the hide or skin with the hair 
still on. Cotgrave gives "skin; fell, hide, or pelt" as an 
equiralent for "peau." Compare Lear. v. 3. 24: 

The good-years shall devour them, flesh and y?//. 

So. too, Macbeth, v. 5. 11-13: 

and myyi'/Zof hair 
Would at a disin;il treatise rouse and stir 
As life were in t. 

80. Line €6: per/um'd leith CIVET. —Compare the fol- 
lowing passage from Stubl)es, Anatomy of Abuses: " Is not 
this a certen sweete Pride to have ciKt, muske, sweete 
powders, fragrant Pomanders, odorous perfumes, and 
such like, whereof the smel may be felt and perceived. 



not only all over the house or place, where they be 
present (he is speaking of women's extravagant use of 
scents), but also a stone's cast of almost, yea, the bed 
wherin they have laid their delicate bodies, the places 
where they have sate, the clothes, and thinges which 
they have touched, shall smell a weeke, a moneth, and 
more, after they begon. But the prophet Etaiat telleth 
them. Instead of their Pomanders, musks, dteta, balroes. 
sweet odours and perfumes, they shall have stench and 
horrour in the nethermost hel " (New Shak. Soc. Reprint, 
part i. p. 77). Compare Much Ado, note 190. 

81. Line 100: But the fair of Romlitid. —For fair - 
fairness cf. Venus and Adonis, 1085. 1086: 

But when Adonis lived, sun and sharp .lir 
Lurk'd like two thieves, to rob him of \m/,iir. 

Again. Comedy of Errors, ii. 1. 98, 90: 

My decayed yr»i>- 
A sunny look of his would soon repair. 

But the use of the w^ord is common. Compare Love « 
Labour's Lost, note 81. 

82. Line 103: butter-women's rank to market; i.e. tJie 
verses follow one upon another, as regular and monoton- 
ous as a cavalcade of butterwomen trotting along to 
market. This seems to me quite satisfactory, and 1 do 
not understand why the passage should have raised 
so much discussion. Of the proposed emendations Mr. 
Aldis Wright's rack is tempting. He ({uotes from Cot- 
grave: "Amble: an amble, pace, racke; an ambling, or 
racking pace; a smooth, or easie gate;" and ambler (the 
verb): "to amble, pace, racke." The objection, perhaps, 
to rack is that the word appears to have implied smooth, 
easy motion, which would be complimentary, and conse- 
quently in the present case somewhat inappropriate. 
Hanmer suggested rate. 

83. Line 119: Thi* is the rrn/ FAL.SE GALLOP.— E\i- 

dently a proverbial expression. Malone quotes (Var. Ed. 

vi. p. 423) from Nash's Apologie of Pierce Pennilesse (1593): 

" I would trot a false gallop through the rest of his 

ragged verses, but that if I should retort the rime doggrell 

aright, I must make my verses (as he does his) run liob- 

bling, like a brewer's cart upon the stones, and observe 

no measure in their feet. "' Compare, too, Much Ado. iii. 

4. 93, 94: 

Bfitt. What pace is this that thy tongue keeps? 

J/iir^', Not ii false f^allop. 

The idea, no doubt, is that of a horse thrown out of its 
paces (d^traqud), and moving with a jerky, irregulnr 
amble. Shakespeare is thinking of the same thing when 
he writes, I. Henry IV. iii. L 133-135: 

And that would set my teeth nothing r>n ed^e. 
Nothinjf so much as ^mucin^ pottry. 
Tis like the fore d gait of a shujfiug na^. 

84. Line 129.— For the same piece of wonl-play compare 
Timon of Athens, iv. 8. 307-310: 

ApetH. Dost hate a medlar t 
Tim. Ay, thoufjh it look like thee. 

Apem. An thou hadst hated meddlers sooner, thou shouldst have 
loved thyself better now. 

86. Line 140: BUCKLES in hi* mm of age; i.e "con- 
fines," "encompasses." We have a sindlar use of the 
word in Troilus and Cressida, ii. 2. 28-31: 
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will you with counters sum 
The past-proportion of his infinite? 
And buckU'in a waist most fathomless 
With spans and inches? 

86. Line 1^: Aialanta'i hetUrpart.—Th\% \% rather per- 
plexing. "Vf^ihiyrviM AtcUanta' 9 better parti Obviously her 
swiftness of foot. So classical tradition, and so Shake- 
speare himself, line 294: " You have a nimble wit: 1 think 
't was made of Atalanta'g fuels." Either the poet was 
simply careless, or else AtalaiUa stood for him as a type 
not merely of nimbleness, but also of ease and grace of 
form. So Malone explains, aptly suggesting that Shake- 
speare may have remembered some lines in Golding's 
translation of Ovid, Metamorphoses, x. : 

He was amazed ...... 

and thought that &he 
Did Ate as swift as arrow from a Turkish bow, yet hee 
Mare wondered at her beantie than at swiftness of her pace; 
Her running i^eatty did aug-tnent her beautie and her grace. 

87. Line 163: mo»i gentle pulpitkr!— The Folios read 
Jupiter, which seems to me sheer nonsense; the correc- 
tion, pulpiter, was made by Mr. Spedding; it has been 
adopted in the Globe edition, and I think deservedly 
Many editors print the Folio reading. 

88. Line 184: seven qf the nine days.— Alluding ob- 
viously to the proverb. So IIL Henry VL iii. 2, 113, 114: 

G/o. That would be ten days' wonder at the least. 
Clar. That's a day longer than a wonder lasts. 

89. Lines 187, 188: / loas never so be-rhym'd since Py- 
thagoras' time. &c.— "Rosalind," says Johnson, " is a very 
learned lady. She alludes to the Pythagorean doctrine, 
which teaches that souls transmigrate from one animal 
to another, and relates that in his time she was an Irish 
rat, and by some metrical charm was rhymed to death." 
The susceptibility of Irish rats, in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, to the influence of verse is repeatedly 
alluded to. The editors have brought together various 
references to this interesting fact in natural history. 
Thus Grey (Notes, vol. I) quotes from Randolph, The 
Jealous Lovers, v. 2: 

my poets 
Shall with a satire, steep'd in gcill and vinegar, 
Rhyme 'em to death, as they do rats in Ireland, 

—Works (edn. 1875), vol. I. p. 156. 

Compare again (with Steeveus) Ben Jonson's Poetaster, 
Address to the Reader : 

Rhime them to death, as they do Irish rats 
In drumming tunes ; 

and Sidneys Apologie for Poetry (Arber's Reprint, p. 72): 
"nor to bee driuen by a Poets verses to hang himselfe, 
nor to be ritned to death, as is sayd to be doone in Ire- 
land." 

90. Line 203: out of ali HOOPIXG; i.e. beyond all mea- 
sure or reckoning. We have the word in Ilcnry V. ii. 2. 108: 
••That admiration ilid not hoop at them," where, as here, 
Theobald change<l to the form whoop. Nares compares 
an old expression, "There 's no ho." quoting from Nash's 
Lenten Stuffe: " There 's no ho icUh him; but once hartned 
thu:*, he will needes be a man of warre." So, too. with an 
obviously playful air of antiquarianism. Swift writes to 
Stella: "When your tonjjue run.s there's no ho with you" 
(Letter 20). Ilalliwell (Dictionary of Archaic Words, s.v.) 
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mentions an old game Hoop and Hide, and the editon 
parallel the phrase in our text by the not unfamiliar, u»l, 
in sense, identical, expressions — "out of all cry," "witl:- 
ottt all cry." With the lunn hoop cf. French houper. htvp' 
I'n^-cough, &c, 

91. Line 207: a South-tea 0/ i/iMcorery.— That is. "D^ 
lay another minute and I shall have a thooaand quettioos 
to ask you, shall, in fact, be embarking upon a perfctt 
ocean of discovery." There is no need to admit inUj Um 
text any change, though Warburton's "o^ discovery u 
rather ingenious, the sense then being. " if yon dvUjr tsr 
one inch of time longer, I shall think this secret as ta 
from discovery as the South-tea ia." 

92. Line 238: Gargantua's mouth,— It is snperilaou, 
perhaps, to note that Garganttia was the giant in RabrUis 
who swallowed five pilgrims in a single monthfuL Mr. 
Aldis Wright appositely quotes from Cotgrave: "G^rycs- 
tua. Great throat Rab;" while to Steevens we owe tvo 
entries that occur in the registers of the Stationers' Cc-nt- 
pany. From the first we find that *' Gargantua hii pr<.>- 
phesie" was entered on April 6th. 1592, and "A bix>)tf 
entituled, the historie of Oargantua," on Dec. 4th, IIM. 
For a similar allusion compare Ben Jonson, Every Mas 
in His Humour, ii. 2: " I '11 go near to fill that ht^ 
tumbrel-slop of yours with somewhat, an I have p^A 
luck; your Oaragantua breech cannot carry it away sa* 
In connection with the present line readers of BosvcU 
will remember an anecdote which it may not be aniias t>.< 
give. "This season,** says the incomparable biograpber. 
under date of the year 1778, "there was a whimsicil 
fashion in the newspapers of applying Shake*peart s 
words to describe living persons well known in the w»iriti; 
which was done under the title of Modern Chara€ters/r^.A 
Shakespeare, many of which were admirably ads[4e<L 
The fancy took so much, that they were af terwanis col- 
lected into a pamphlet Somebody said to Jdinsi^ 
across the table, that he had not been in thoce charseten 

' Yes (said he). I have. I should have been sorry U> he 
left out' He then repeated what had been apptied t« 
him—/ must borrow Oaragantua's mouth. Miss B<J- 
nolds not perceiving at once the meaning of this, he m 
obliged to explain it to her, which had somethii^ (4 sb 
awkward and ludicrous effect 'Why, madam, it has s 
reference to me. as using big words, which require the 
mouth of a giant to pronounce them. Garagantua is tlw 
name of a giant in Rabelais.' Boswell. * Bnt, sir. there is 
another amongst them for you ' (Boswell then qnMe$ % 
couplet from Coriolanus, iii. 1.256. 257X Johnson. 'Tbfrf 
is nothing marked in that. Xo. Sir, Cfaraganttia i* the 
best.' Notwithstanding this ease and goo<l-hnmonr. mha 
I, a little afterwards, repeated his sarcasm on Kenrick. 
which was received with applause, he asked, ' Who ait! 
that?' and on my suddenly answering Qaragantna. thr 
looked serious, which was a sufficient indication that l-^ 
did not wish it to be kept up'" (Boswell. ed. Birheck Hill. 
Oxford, 1887, voL iii. pp. 256. 257X Tliose who hare »ern 
Opie's portrait of Johnson will appreciate the literal 
applicability of Oargantua (not Oaragantua) as descrip- 
tive of his remarkable face. 

93. Line 257: Cry holla! to thy tonffue; i.e btdd is. 
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rMtrBin; a term borruweti from riding. Compare Veniu 
aad Adonii, 283, 284: 

What reckcth he kis rider's KOgry stir. 

lite lUUertag " fft/la," or hit " Stand. I lay "t 

It teeroi to iMTe been used also in calling ap a pack of 
hounds; d Thierry and Theodoret» iL 2: 

Not to-day ; the weaither 

It grown too warm; betides, the dogs are spent: 

We 'U take a cooler moming. Let 's to horse. 

And kailoo in the troop. —Works, vol ii. p. 411. 

Perhaps, however, "troop" la equivalent, in modem 
phrase, to "the hunt." 

91 Lines 281: / looti/d ting my tong without a BURDRlf. 
—Commenting on a passage of considerable masical in- 
terest that occurs in the Two Qentlemen of Verona (i. 2. 
79-06), Mr. Chappell (Popular Music of the Olden Time, 
p. 222) remarks that " the burden of a song, in the old 
acceptation of the word, was the base, foot, or under- 
song. It was sung throughout, and not merely at the 
end of the verse." Eventually burden came to have the 
general sense of "ditty." For its original and correct use 
cf. Chaucer: 

This Sompnour b.ir to him a stif bur^cun. 
Was nerer trom^te of half so gret a soun. 

So in Much Ado, lU. 4. 43, 44: "Clap's into Light 0' 
love; that goes without a burden: do you sing it, and 
111 dance it." As to derivation, from French bourdon, a 
drone-bee. humming of bees, drone of a bagpipe; probably. 
says Skeat, of imitative origin. Also spelt burthen, 

96. Line 280: ringe; ue. the so-called "posy rings;" to 
inscribe a motto or "posy" within the hoop of the 
l>etrothal ring was not oii unusual thing. See Merchant 
of Venice, v. 1. 147-150. and compare note 356 of that play. 
80 Hamlet, iii. 2. 182: ' Is this a prologue, or the posy qf 
a ringV* Allusions outside Shakespeare are common 
enough: e.g. Herrick. in the Hesperides, has: 

What fosies/or our weddiuj^ rings. 
What gtores well give and ribbonings. 

And Enphues (quoted by Mr Aldis Wright): "Writing 
your lodgments as you do the fo*iee in ynur ringe, which 
are alwayes next to the flnger" (Arber's ed. p. 221). 

96. Line 290: / anticer you RIOHT PAIKTKD CLOTH.— As 

to these painUd doth*, a full explanation will l>e found in 

my note on Troilus and Cressida, v. 10 47. Compare also 

I. Henry IV. note 288. To the passages there given aild 

Locrece, 244, 245: 

Who fears a sentence or an old man's saw 
Shall by •. f<tinteJ cMh Ite kept in awe. 

For the form of the expression, cf. Twelfth Night, i. 6. 115: 

he speaks nothing but madman : fie on him ! 

and Henry V. v. 2. 1.18: 

I speak to thee plain soklier. 
For right in this sense compare line 103 above: ' it Is the 
right butter- women's rank to market." 

97. Line 315: Do you hear.foregterJ—" Not for the world 
would she have Orlando recognise her in her unmaidenly 
gnise; but now a sudden Impulse determines her to risk 
all, and even to turn it to account as the means of testing 
hfs love. Boldness must be her friend, and to avert his 
suspicion, her only course is to put on a 'swashing and a 



martial outside,' and to speak to him 'like a saucy lackey 
and under tltat habit play the knave with him.' He must 
not be allowed for an Instant to surmise the hidden 
woman's fear that lies in her heart Besides, it Is only by 
resort to a rough and saucy greeting and manner that she 
could master and keep under the trembling of her voice, 
and the womanly tremor of her limbs. I always gave her 
'Do you hear, forester?' witli a defiant air" (Some of 
Shakespeare's Female Characters, pp. 322, S23)l 

98. Line 380 : in u^hich CAOK qf RUSHKS.— In the Trans- 
actions of the New Shakspcre Society, 1877-1879, p. 488, 
it is ingeniously suggested that Rosalind is laughingly 
alluding to the custom of marrying with a ruth-ring, a 
custom to which Shakespeare refers in All 's Well That 
Ends Well, ii. 2. 24: "as Tib's ruth for Tom's fore-ttnger." 
That rings were often made of ruthee the poets perpetu- 
ally remind us; f.g. Chapman in The Gentleman Usher, iv. : 

Rushes ni.ike tnie-love knots, rusket ttutke rings; 

and Fletcher (?) in the Two Noble Kinsmen, iv. 1. 88, 89: 

Ri»£s she made 
Of rushes th.il grew \\y. 

99. Line 396: your hoite ghould he UKQARTIR'D.— So 
Ophelia descril>cs Hamlet, ii. 1. 78-80: 

Lord Hamlet, with his doublet all unbraced; 
No h.tt ui>on hi.t head; his &toc-kin>;» foul'd. 
L'n£,if trr'J — 

Malvolio, on the other hand, would be "strange, stout, 
in yellow stockings aii<l cro««-<7arf<Ted" (Twelfth Night, 
ii. 5. 180). 

100. Line 300: your ihoe untied.— Tor a r^.eum^ of the 
appropriate love-symptoms, Steevens refers us to Hey- 
wood's Fair l^f aid of The Exchange: 

No, l>y my troth, if every tale of lo»e. 

Or love itself, or fool-bewitching beauty. 

Make nie cross-arm myself; study ajt-mrs: 

Defy my liatbaiul ; trtttd brHtath my/ett 

Shof-strtHgs and {{carters ; practise in ray f^lass 

Distressed looks — 

—Vol. ii. (ed. 1874). p. 16. 

Compare also p. 20 of the same volume. 

101. Line 401: you are rather porNT-DlviSB.— Compare 
Love's Labour's Lost, v. 1. 21: 

Such insociable and /dM/.^^f'j'/ companions; 

and Twelfth Night, ii. 6. 176: 

I will be fi>tnt-(Uvis< the very man. 

The derivation is obvlon«-j*f>in< de vice: hence meaning 
" precise." See. also. Love's Labour 's Lost, note 146. 

02. Line 421: a PARK HorsB and a WHIP at MADMEN 
do. -Everybwly will recollect Malvolio's epistle: "By tlie 
Lord, madam. )<iu wrong me, and the world shall know 
it: though you have put me info rfarJbi^M" (Twelfth Night, 
V. I. 312); and same play, same scene. 349, 350: 
Why have you sufferM me to l>e imprison'd, 
AV/V !>/ a dark house, visited by the priest. 

So Comedy of Errors, v. 1. 240-248: 

They fell ui>on me, bound me, bore me thence. 
And in a dark .-in<l clankish XHtuU at home 
They left me. 

103 Lines 427-445. —A passage which the ordinary reader 
might pass by without obsf-rving in it anything very 
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noticeable: but which is rich in opportunities and conse- 
quently in difflcnltiet. Compare the following criticism: 
"In the range of Shakespearian comedy there is probably 
no passage that demands more subtle treatment in the 
actress than this. Rosalind's every faculty is quickened 
by delight, and this delight breaks out into a bitter pic- 
ture of all the wayward co<iuettishness that has ever been 
imputed to her sex. She rushes Into this vein of humor- 
ous detraction, in order to keep up the show of curing 
Orlando of his passion by a picture of some of their 
'giddy offences.' Note the aptness, the exquisite sug- 
gestiveness and variety of every epithet, which, woman 
as she is, she is irresistibly moved to illustrate and enforce 
by suitable changes of intonation and expression. But 
note also, so ready is her intelligence, that she does not 
forget to keep up the illusion about herself, by throwing 
in the phrase, that 'boys as well as women are for the 
most part cattle of this colour.' All the wit, the sarcasm, 
bubble up, sparkle after sparkle, with bewildering rapid- 
ity. Can we wonder that they should work a charm upon 
Orlando? . . . I need scarcely say how necessary it is 
for the actress in this scene, while carrying it through 
with a vivacity and dash that shall avert from Orlando's 
mind every suspicion of her sex, to preserve a refinement 
of tone and manner suitable to a woman of Rosalind's 
high station and cultured intellect; and by occasional 
tenderness of accent and sweet persuasiveness of look to 
indicate how it is that, even at the outset, she establishes 
a hold upon Orlando's feelings, which in their future 
intercourse in the forest deepens, without his being sen- 
sibly conscious of it, his love for the Rosalind of his 
dreams. I never approached this scene without a sort of 
pleasing dread, so strongly did I feel the difHculty and 
the importance of striking the true note in it. Yet when 
once engaged in this scene, I was borne along T knew not 
how. The situation, in its very strangeness, was so 
delightful to my imagination, that from the moment 
when I took the assurance from Orlando's words to 
Jaques, that his love was as absolute as woman could 
desire, I seemed to lose myself in a sense of exquisite 
enjoyment. A thrill passed through me; I felt my pulse 
beat quicker; my very feet seemed to dance under me. 
. . . Of all the scenes in this exquisite play, while this 
is the most wonderful, it is for the actress certainly the 
most difficult" (Some of Shakespeare's Female Characters, 
pp. 327-329). 

104. Line 439: to a living humour ojf madness.— Sio 
the Folio, and I hardly think we are Justified in changing 
to the more obvious " lorirnj humour." "Living" 
( = actual) i;ives good sense: tlie "mad humour of love" 
ended in rnil madness. 

105. Line 443: take vjxm me to wash your LIVER. — See 
Love's Labour's Lost, note 113. 

106. Line 455 : Xay. jjou must call me Rosalind. — 
The idea that Orlamlo should regard the pseudo Rosa- 
lln<l, i.e. Ganymede, as the real Rosalind, is "conveyed" 
from L<Mlge. Compare the f(dIowing:-"A»soone as they 
had taken their repast, Rosader, giving them thankes 
for his good cheeare, wouM have been gone; but Gani- 
mcde, that was loath to let him passe out of her presence, 
bcjran thus: Nay, forrester, quoth she. If thy busines be 
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not the greater, seeing thou aaist thoa art so dec^ 
in love, let me see bow thoa canst wooe ; I will repre- 
sent Rosalynde, and thou shall be« aa thoa art. Bonder, 
see in some amorous eglogue, how, if Boaalysd wen 
present, how thou couldst court her; and while w« iia$ 
of love, Aliena shall tone her pipe, and plaie us melodk 
Content, (quoth Rosader.)" Then follows a "wooiai 
eglogue betwixt Rosalynde and Rosader," after which tke 
narrative is resumed. "Truth, gentle awaine, Bankr 
hath his Rosal3mde; but as Ixion had Jano, who, thiokiBg 
to possesse a goddease, only im braced a clowd: in tbcae 
imaginary fruitions of fancie I resemble the birds thst 
fed themselves with Zeuxis painted grapes . . . sotareci 
it with me, who to feed my self with the hope of bj 
mistres favors, soothe my selfe in thy antes, and oocly is 
conceipt reape a wished for content; but if my foode bcv 
no better than such amorous dreames, Venus at the yesres 
end, shal find me but a leane lover. Yet do 1 take tbeie 
f ollyes for high fortunes, and hope these fained affectiosi 
do devine some unfained ende of ensuing fancica A»l 
thereupon (quoth Aliena) lie play the priest: froan th» 
daye forth Ganimede shall call thee husband, and thos 
shalt cal Ganimede wife, and so weele have a marrisge 
Content (quoth Rosader) and laught. Content (qoolk 
Ganimede) and chaunged as red aa a rose: and so with 
a smile and a blush, they made up thia Jesting match, 
that after proved to be a marriage in tamest. Bos^kr 
full little thinking bee had wooed and woonne his Koss- 
lynde" (Collier, vol i. pp. 70-75X 

ACT III. Scene 3. 

107. Line 3: doth my simple FEATURE contetii yevf-^ 
think the correct explanation of these words is thsi 
given in the Transactions of the New Shakspere Sodetj 
—for 1877-9, pp. lOl-lOS-viz. that feature is used in tbr 
not uncommon sense "compoaition." "writing;" this 
agrees fairly well with what follows. 

lOa Line 8: among the GoTHS. —Shakespeare is gnltv 
of what Malone deplores as "a poor quibble " on gmtt 
and Ooths; also, as the editors obsenre. eapriaemM is a 
double entendre. For the story of Ovid*s banishment the 
Tristia may, or may not, be consulted. 

100. Line 10: Olr»ioir{fd^ ill-imhabitkp.— Appareatlr 
the sense is "ill-lodged," but no satisfactory instance <if 
a parallel use of "inhabited" is given. The refcreoce. 
of course, is to the familiar story of Baucis and PhlleiDos 
See Much Ado, note 92. 

110. Line 22: the trueM poetry U the mo$i feignit^ - 
We are reminded of Sidney's Apologie for Poetrie, wbov. 
as Professor Arbcr puts it, the poet man-of -letters "i« 
really defending the whole art and craft of Feigning. " ^ 
Arber's Reprint of the Apologie, with hia Introdnctioa 

111. Line 58: //onw/ £Wn so —I have retained beie the 
ordinarily-received reading, though at least one of the 
suggested alternatives, that of Spedding, is worth m^o- 
tioning— /7on»« are not for poor turn alone. 

112. Line 64: Here comes Sir Ofirrr.— The titk ^ 
was given to those who were Bachelors of Arts of soy 
university; it was meant, no doubt, aa an eqoivaknt for 
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the "Dominfu" which etill partially survivee at Cam- 
bridge. For it! use compare Fletcher's Monsieur Thomai, 
T. 3. late: 

Get yoa afore, and stay me at the Chapel 

Close by the Nunnery; there yoa shall find a nigrht-priest. 

Ltttk Sir Hui^h. 

— Dyce's Beaumont and Fletcher, vii. 998. 

80 again hi the lame writer's The Pilgrim, iv. 2. middle: 

Oh, that Sir Nicholas now, our priest were here. 

—l/tsu/ra. viii. p. 68. 

In Shakespeare, of coarse, we hare Sir Hugh Evans 
(Merry Wives of Windsor), and in Love's Labour 's Lost, 
** Sir Nathaniel, a Curate." 

lis. Line 81: and the falcon her bells.— Compare 
III. Henry VL L 1. 47, 48, and note 46 of that play. And 
Lucrece, 60&-^lI, where the idea is brought out more 
clearly: 

So under his inuilting falchion lie« 
Harmless Lucretia, nurkini; what he tells 
With treniblini^ fear, as fowl htars/aicon's htiU. 

Strictly the falcon was the female hawk, the "tercel" 
the male bird; the distinction is seen in a passage in 
TroUus and Cressida. iii. 2. 67, 58: "The faleon as the 
tercel, for all the ducks i' the river.** Compare the note 
on that passage. 

114. Line 101: •veet Olitoer.— In the books, says 
Steevens, of the Stationers' Company, August G, 1584, 
was entered, by Richard Jones, the ballad of 

" O Sweete Otyxtr 
Leave me not behinde thee." 

Again, "The answere of SweeU Olyver." Again, in 
I5!s6: "0 Sieeefe Olyver altered to ye Scriptures." The 
same old ballad is alluded to in Ben Jonson's Underwoods. 
IziL 70: 

All the mad Rolands, and ntfet O/fttrs. 

— /In /UffratioH H/on /^m/oim. 

Compare, too, Gifford's note on Every ^(an in His 
Humour, iii. 3: 

" Sweet OOver," would I could do thee any ffood. 

—Ben Jonson's Works, toI. i. pp. 98, 99. 

115. Lines 104-106: Wind airay.-This fragment has 
been needlessly changed about in various ways. Farmer 
proposed "Leave me not hehi «A^^"«=" behind," and. to 
complete the rhyme, abbreviated "with thee" to "wi 
thee." Collier's MS. Corrector gave: 

But wend away, 
Bej{one, I say, 
I will not to weddins^ bind ihee. 

The alterations are not happy. Touchstone, as Johnson 
pointed out, is in all probability quoting different parts 
of the old song: why then make the end-lines of the two 
pieces correspond? As to wind^ there is no difficulty; 
wind and "wend" are cognate in meaning and origin, 
and the use of the former =" depart." is sufficiently at- 
tested by the line which Steevens cites from Cnsar and 
Porapey. 1007: 

tfinde we then. Antony, with this rr/yal queen. 

Dyce, too, compares The History of Pyromus and Thisbie: 

That doone, away hee -windes, as ficr of hell or Vulcan's thunder. 

ACT III. Scene 4. 

110. Line 9: Something brmvner than JuPAS's.— In old 
tapestries Judas was always represented with a red beard 
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and hair. For similar references compare Middleton's 
A Chaste Maid in Cheapside, ill 2. 4iM7: 

First Puritan. Sure that was Jadas then with the red beard. 

Second Puritan. — red hair. 

The brethren like It not. it consumes them moch: 
T is not the sisters' colour. — Bullen's Ed. t. 5. 

Again, in Bonduca (by Fletcher alone?) we have a corporal 
with the grotesque name, Judas, who is spoken of (ii. 3) 
ns: 

That hunj^ry fellow 

With the red beard there. 

—Dyce's Beaumont and Fletcher, voL t. p. 41. 

117. Line 17: a nun of winter's ei»terhood.—We must 
not pass over Theobald's amazing suggestion: "a nun 
of Winifredi sisterhood." the very last word, surely, in 
bathoa For eutterhood, cf. Measure for Measure, i. 4. 6: 

Upon the sisterh^td, the votarists of Saint Claire. 

So Romeo and Juliet, v. & 157. 

118. Line 33: no strotiger than the word of a TAPSTER. 
—The next words may bo compared with Troilus and 
Cressida. 1. 2. 124, where scorn is thrown upon "a tapster's 
arithmetic;" and the same play, iii. 8. 252, 253: "like an 
hostess that hath no arithmetic but her brain to set 
down her reckoning." So. too. Love's Labour's Lost, L 2. 
42, in rather the opposite sense: "I am ill at reckoning: 
it Htteth the spirit of a tapster." 

119. Line 46: (u a PUISNT tiller; i.e. "petty, having 
but the skill of a novice' (Schmidt, Shakespeare Lexicon^ 
Puisny is the spelling of the Folios and it is unneces- 
sary to change, with Malone, to the more usual puny. 
Derivation: Puny = puini = puisni, i.e. post natus, 
"younger, bom after" (Cotgrave). The etymological 
sense of the word is well brought out in Milton's expres- 
sion "must appear . . . like a punie with his guardian.' 
Kichardson, sub voce, ({uotes from Bishop Hall: " If still 
this prlviledge were ordinary left in the church, it were 
not a work for puisness, and novices, but for the greatest 
master and most learned, and eminently holy doctors." 

Acrr in. scene 6. 

120. Line 5: FALLS not the axe tipoit the humbled neck. 
~¥oTfall=\et fall, cf. Two Noble Kinsmen, i 1: 

oh. when 
Her twinnint; cherries shall their sweetness/a// 
l')K>n thy tasteful lips. 

So Lucrece, 1551: 

For erery tear hc/al/s a Trojan bleeds. 

121. Line 7: Than he that DISS a»i<f Ln^ES by bloody 
drops; i.e. his whole life long, from the cradle to the 
grave, is an executioner. The reversal of the natural 
order is not very uncommon; e.g. Dyce (juotes from 
Barclay's Ship of Fooles, fol. 67, 1570: 

He is a foole. and so shall he dye and /rt«, 
That thinketh him wise, and yet can be nothini;. 

Steevens, of course, is afraid that "our bard is at his 
quibbles again." 

122. Line 13: Who sht4t their coward gates on atomies; 
i.e. motes in the sunbeams, says Mr. Aldis Wright, 
who quotes the following definition of the word in Ct>ck- 
eram's Dictionarie: "A mote flying in the sunne-lteames: 
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anytbiQg bo mudl that it cannot be made lesse." In the 
Faithful Friend, Iv. 4, we have: 

ruus. To tell tliee truth, not wooden, for no eye 
Sees thee but stands amaziJ, and would turn 
His crystal humour into atomus. 

—Beaumont and Fletcher, roL ir. p. 363. 

Ereryone will remember Mercatio's: 

O. then. 1 see Queen Mab hath been with you. 
She is the fairies' midwife, and she comes 



Drawn with a teaun of httle atcmies. 

Compare, (00, ilL 2. 246 of this play. 

128. Line 37: What— though you have Ko bMuty.— So the 
FoUub; the tense is not very t^ood. On the other hand, 
the corrections "wme beauty," *'mo beauty." are equally 
unsatisfactory. 

124 Lines 82, 83: Dead shejtherd, Ac— The reference 
Is to Marlowe's Hero and Leander, 1596; there, in the first 
aestiad, we have: 

Where both deliberate, the bve is kli|fht: 
Who ever loved that loved not at first si|fht. 

For Shakespeare's allusions to his great predecessor, see 
note on Troilus and Cresaida. ii. 2. 81, 82. Marlowe died 
in 1503, slain in a tavern-brawl. 

126. Line 103: That the old CARLOT once wu matter of. 
—Properly a diminutive form of Carle = Ceorl (A. 8.), 
Churl; cf. German Karl. Here, as Douce says, the mean- 
ing is "rustic," "peasant." For Carl cf. Cymbeline, v. 
2. 4,5: 

or could this car/, 
A very drud|;e of nature's, have subdued me? 

80 Tlie Maid in the Mill, iii. 1. early: 

Obstreperous car/. 
If thy throat's tempest cuuld o'crtum my house, 
What satisfaction were it for thy child? 

— Beaumont and Fletcher, vol. ix. p. 240. 

ACT IV. Scene 1. 

126. Lines 10-20. —Shakespeare seems to be satirkiiig 
in this speech a contemporary affectation to which he 
alludes elsewhere, the pretence, namely, of melancholy 
"only for wantonness." Compare King John, Iv. L 12-15, 
and see note 189 of that play. 

In the Queen of Corinth a character abruptly remarks 
(iv. i. end): 

I ne'er repented anything yet in my life. 

And scorn to bci^in now. Come, let 's be me/aHcho/y. 

— Deaumont ii Fletcher, v. 460. 

Earle in his Micro-cosmographie, or, A Peece of the 
World Discovered; in Kssayes and Characters, has an 
amusing "study" of the "Discontented Man:" He is 
" vain glorious in the ostentation of his melancholy. His 
comi)osure of himself is a studied carelesnesse with his 
armes a crosse, and a neglected hanging of his head and 
cloak e, and he is as great an enemie to an hatband, as 
Fortune. ... if he tume any thing, it is commonly one 
of these, cither iYiar, traitor, or mad-man " (Arber's Re- 
print, pp 27. 28). 

127. Line 14: nor the lady's, which is men.— Nice often 
)>ears the general sense of "squeamish," "super-subtle," 
"finicking." Compare note on Troilus and Cresssida, 
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iv. 5. 250. Milton liaa: "Bat then all huiuan kanmg 

and controversie in religioiis points moat remote out i4 

the world, yea, the Bible itaelf : for that of ume* rtlata 

blasphemy not nieeiy," i.e. iu a atraightforwanl, u- 

squeamish manner (Areopagitica, Hale's Ed. p. 19). i 

late use of the word in thia aeuae ocean in Co«per» 

Task, ii 256: 

That no rude savour maritime iirrade 
The nose of nut ndnlicy. 

We may remember, too. Swift's definition of a "mot 
man." 

128. Lines 33-41.— With the general drift of RoMliadi 
satirical sketch we may compare the following firoa 
Ascham, whom we shall have occasion to quote Vmc 
down: "An other propertie of this our English Italmv 
is to be merrelous singular in aU their matters: sin^^ilff 
in knowledge, ignorant of nothyng: so singular in w»^ 
dom (in their owne opinion) as scarae they coonb* *Jbr 
best counsellor the Prince hath comparable with thrD. 
Common discoarsers of all matters : bnsie searchers U 
most secret affaires" (Scholemaster. Ifayor's ed. pp ib. 
00). And a closer parallel is giren by Mr. Aldis Wh^t 
who refers to Overbury's Characters O^oriEs, Ed. Fairih^ 
p. 58). where the " Affectate Traveller " is thusdescnleh 
" He censures all things by countenances, and shrugi, lai 
speakes his own language with ahame and lisping. " 

129. Line 38: scarce think you have swam in a «i«- 
DOLA.— The Folios have " OundeUo.** Johnson's cmnoMst 
is, " te. been at Venice, the seat at that time of all IkA- 
tiousness, where the young English gentlemen wsittd 
their fortunes, debased theh- morals, and sometimes Wl 
their religion." Many are the references in Eltrsbrthsi 
literature to the prevailing practice of traTelliug in Itslr- 
a point upon which contemporary moralists are Tvn 
eloquent. "I was once," says Ascham. "in Italic kij 
selfe: but I thanke Ood, my abode there was but ii Jsp; 
and yet I sawe in that little tyme, in one citie, siocr 
libertie to sinne, than ever I hard teU of in imr m^hk 
citie of London in ix yeare. I sawe, it was there s» frer 
to sinne, not onelie without all punishment, but sbr» 
without any mans marking, aa it is free in the citie of 
London to chose without all blame, whether a man hut 
to wear shoo or pantocle. " The " citie ** in questit« «a» 
Venice, concerning which Mayor in his masteriy editioe 
of the Scholemaster, p. 227, reminds us that there «« 
a common proverb, quoted in one of Howell's FsmtUar 
Letters, to the effect that, " the first handsome iaxms 
that ever was made was made qf Venice Glass; whicL 
implies Beauty, but Brittleness withaL" The " Italias- 
Hted Englishman " passed into a household word, and s 
very uncomplimentary one too: 

An Englishman Italianate 
Is a Derfl incarnate. 

For the other side of the question, the less morsl s^Mct 
we may turn to Beaumont and Fletcher's Wild|^«•r 
Chase, i. 2. where Italy and things Italian come in fort 
good deal of eulogy: 

AfiraM. Ha ! Roma la Santa, Italy for my tuoner ! 
Their policies, their customs, their fnio^ties. 
Their courtesies so open, yet so resenr'd too. 

Pinat. 'T is a brmve country: 
Not pestered wWi jrour ttubbora 
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That turn all useful and allowed contentments 
To scabs and scruples— hanff 'em, capon-worshippers. 
BtUtm. I like that freedom well. 

—The Wildgoosc Chase. 

190. Line 67: o/ a better leer; i.e. complexion. Leer 
is merely the A. S. hUor, the cheek ; hence, the lace, 
loi)k, mien. The middle English lere, says Skeat, was 
^nerally used in a good sense, as leer itself in the pre- 
Bent iMusage. 

for much tlie same use of the word, cf. Titus Androni- 
cus, iv. 2. 119: 

Here 's a younj; Ud fram'd of another Iter. 

In Merry Wives of Windsor, i. 8. 50, the noun occurs in 
what is now its invariable signification: "she discourses, 
ahe carves, she gives the leer of invitation." For its 
original sense, compare Skeltou's Phyllyp Sparowe: 

The oricMi pcrle so clcrc 

The wh>tiicbsc of her itn. 

— Dycc's Skelton, vol i. p. Sa. 
And again: 

Her lothcly lere 

Is nothyiii^e clcre. 

But M^\y of cherc. — i. p. 95. 

131. Line 75: you mvjht take tKcagion to Art««.— Steevens 
quotes aptly enough Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy— 
** and when he hath pumped his wits dry, and can say no 
raore. kisaing and colling are never out of season" (Kd. 
1CRJ2, p. 511). 

132. Line 04; die BY ATTORNEY.— "Shakespeare," says 
Lord Campbell, "gives u» the true legal meaning of the 
word 'attorney,' vir reprei,entatice or deputy— celui qui 
Tient k tour d'autnii; qui alterius Vices subit; legatus" 
(Shakespeare's Legal Acquirements, p. 43). For a similar 
use compare Kichard IIL v. 3. 83. 84: 

1. *y aUernej; Mess thee from thy niotlicr, 
NVho prays continually fcr Richniund's ifood ; 

and see note 51G on that pl.iy. So in Holinshed (iii. 510) 
we have: "John lord Latimer, although he was under 
age. for himselfe and the duke of Norfolke, notwithstand- 
ing that his possessions were in the king's hands, by hu 
atturnU claimed and had the office of almoner for tliat 
day." A good instance, too, occurs in the Alchemist, li. 1: 

l-'itie. Sir. shall I say 

You "1 meet the captains worship? 

St»r. Sir. I will- 
But. Aj' atioruey {aside), 

— Ben Jon&on, GifTord's cd. vol. iv. p. 76. 

133. Line ftS: Troilut hnd hU braiiis da*h'd oitt.—'Sot 
fo in Shakespeare's own play; see the note on Troilus 
and Cresaida, v. 30. 31. 

134. Line 105: and the foolish CURONICLERS of that age 
FOUND. — The Folio has " chronoclers," which Hanmer 
changed to "coroners," arg^ng that "found" would be 
technically said of a coroner's verdict. This, of course, 
ia correct enough, and every one will remember the 
clown's statement in Hamlet: "the crowner hath sat on 
her. and fituU it Christian burial " (v. 1. 5). But surely 
found in the present passage would, by a metaphor, 
be perfectly appropriate as applied to ehronielen. They 
are the recording angels, so to speak, of history: they 
brinsT in their verdicts and pass sentence like any other 
jnrige; and so in this case they summed up the facts and 



/ound— "Hero of Sestos." Unfortunately their "finding" 
was wrong. The emendation is needless and intrinsi- 
cally prosaic. 

135. Line 106 : Hero of Sestos. — Shakespeare is fond 
of alluding to the Hero and Leander story, >Oiich to an 
Elizabethan audience would Ijc familiar enough from 
Marlowe's great poem. Compare, for similar references. 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, L 1. 20-22: 

Pri/. Upon sonic book I love I II pray for thee. 
ya/. That 's on some shallow story of deep love: 
How yount; Leander crosa'd the I{elle&|>ont. 

And Much Ado, v. 2. 30: " Leander the good swimmer." 

136. Lino 136: / take thee, Rosalind. - " It is not merely 
in pastime, I feel assured, that Rosalind has been made 
by Shakespeare to put these words into Orlando's mouth. 
This is for her a marriage, though no priestly formality 
goes with it; and it seems to me that the actress must 
show this by a certain tender earnestness of look and 
voice as she replies: ' I do take thee, Orlando, for my hus- 
band.' I could never speak tliese words without a trem- 
bling of the voice, and the involuntary rushing of happy 
tears to the eyes, which made it ueceKsary for me to turn 
my head away from Orlando" (Sonic of Shakespeare's 
Female Characters, i). 340). 

137. Lino 152: wjore NEW-FANOLKD than an ape— The 
history of this word is not without interest. First as 
to etymology. " ITie d," says Skeat, "has been added. 
M.E. netref angel, i.e. fond of what is new. Compounded 
of neice, new, and fangel, ready to catch, from A. S. 
fangen, pp. (past part.) offdn, to catch." 

Fanyle, the substantive, is defined by Johnson: "silly 
attempt: trifling scheme;" and he remarks that "it is 
never used, or rarely, but in contempt and with the 
epithet new." Todd, however, in his edition of Johnson 
(|Uotes two passages where fanglc is used alone, and 
substantivally. (i) Greene's Mamillia, 1583: 

There was no feather, no/atii'le, yem, nor jewel — left behind. 

(ii) Antony h Wo«»d, Athena) Oxonienses, ii. col. 456: 

A hatred Xojau^les and the French fooleries of his time. 

Tlie adjective occurs not infrequently. So Ascham has: 
"Also, for maners and life, quicke wittes commonlie l>e. 
in desire new fanglc, in puri)ose, unconstant " (Schok*- 
master. Mayor's ed. p. 12). 

Compare, too, in the same work netr fangleness: 
"painefull without werinesse, hedeful without wavering, 
constant without new fangleness" {i*. 16); and again, p. 19: 
"desirous of good thinges without nnc fangleness." The 
following couplet occurs in Milton's Vacation Exercise, 
19. 20: 

Not those neu-/an£Ud toys, and trimming slight. 
That takes our late fantasticks witli delight ; 

and note Spenser. Faerie Queene, bk. I. c. iv. xxv: 

full of vaine follies and ncwfaMglePusse. 

Compare Love's Labour 's Lost, note G. 

138. Line 154: like Diana in the /oimtoin.— "The 
allusion." says Malone, "is to the cross in Cheapside;" 
and he quotes the following passage from Stow:— "There 
was then set up (1596) a curious wrought tabernacle of 
grey marble, and in the same an alabaster image of DiantL, 
and water conveyed from the Thames, prilling from her 
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naked breast." The reference it not impoasible, but it 
teems to me rather far-fetched; as Uie editors show, the 
figure of Diana in a fountain was no novelty. Compare 
Drayton's Epistle of Rosamond to Henry II. : 

Here in the garden, wrought by rarious hands. 
Naked Diana in tiu fountain stands. 

See Var. £d. vol. vL pp. 470. 471. 

138. Line 102: XAKI tht doon upon a teoman'i wit.— 
For maJire = " close/' see Comedy of Errors, lit 1. 08: 
" Why at this time tiie doors are made against you." 

[At the end of this speech it is the custom of nearly all 
actresses who play Rosalind to introduce the "Cuckoo" 
song from Love's Labour 's Lost. Such a custom is most 
deplorable. The song is quite out of place; if Shakespeare 
had intended Rosalind to sing a song he would have 
written one for her.— F. a. m.] 

140. Line 190: moit pathetical break-promue.—AT^ 
parentlypafAet»ca< bears much the same sense as "pitiful." 
So Love's Labour's Lost, iv. i. 149, 160: 

And his page at other side, that handful of wit I 
Ah, hearens, it is a most fathetical nit ! 

141. Line 213: like the bay qf Portugal. — The ref- 
erence is satisfactorily explained by the Clarendon Press 
editor, whose note I venture to transcribe. " In a letter 
to the Lord Treasurer and Lord High Admiral, Ralegh 
gives an account of the capture of a ship of Bayonne by 
his man Captain Floyer in ' the Bay of Portugal ' (Ed- 
wards, Life of Ralegh, ii. &6). This is the only instance 
in which I have met with the phrase, which is not recog- 
nised, so far as I am aware, in maps and treatises on 
geography. It is, however, I am informed, still used by 
sailors to denote that portion of the coast of Portugal 
from Oporto to the headland of Cintra. The water there 
is excessively deep, and within a distance of forty miles 
from the shore it attains a depth of upwards of 1400 
fathoms, which in Shakespeare's time would be practi- 
cally unfathomable." It may be remembered that at a 
time when expeditious to Spain and Portugal were of 
periodical occurrence the allusion would be sufficiently 
understood, and therefore sufficiently pointed. 

ACT IV. Scene 2. 

142. Lines 1-19.— This is a thoroughly artificial scene, 
introduced, as Johnson notes, for the sole purpose of 
filling up the interval of two houra Should it find a 
place in an acting edition of the play? [It is included 
in Macready's arrangement, as played at Drury Laue in 
1842, which is the stage version generally accepted. It is, 
however, omitted altogether in the acting version of this 
play, prepared for Miss Ada Cavendish in America, the 
song only being given at the beginning of act v.— F. A. M.] 

143. Line 12: Then nng. itc. — In the Folios the line stands 
thus: " Then sing him home, the rest shall beare this bur- 
then;" Le. the words, "the rest shall bear this burthen," 
were n^ganled as fomiin^r part of the song. Pope, follow- 
ing Rowe, retained this arrangement; and Theobald was 
the first to suggest that the words here printed as a stage- 
direction had been wn>ngly incorporated in the song. 
Dyce au<l other writers (Collier, Grant AMiite) take the 
whole line as given in the Folios to be a stage-direction; 
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and other suggestions have been made. I have foUuvcd 
the Cambridge editors (see their note. toL U. pp 403^ 464) 
in adopting Theobald's propoeal. Knight gives HOtoo i 
setting of the words, published in 1652, and reprinted. 
according to Boswell, in Playford's Muatoil CompanJon. 
107& 

ACrr IV. Scene 3. 

144. Line 9: By the stem brme and WASPISB oeCiM - 
So Julius Ciesar, iv. 8. 49. SO: 

1 11 use you for my mirth, yea, for my UoKhtcr. 
When you are wasfisk. 

The epithet is appropriately applied to Katharina in 11« 
Taming of the Shrew, ii. 1. 211: 

If I be "wasfisk, best beware my stia;. 

146. Line 17: Were man €u rare eu PHOOriX.— The 

fabulous phoenix has always been a prolific source of 

variously diverting and impossible lee^uda. The favourite 

classical theory was, that only one specimen could be 

alive at any date; the solitary bird lived for an almort 

indefinite period, eventually seated itself on a boniia; 

heap of aromatic wood, and managed as the resnlt \A 

this fiery self-immolation to give birth to a trtch 

phasnix. Ovid refers to it— Amores, ii. 6. M— as Vimx 

Phatnix, unica temper avis; Claudian devotes the first i< 

his Idyllia to a description of its mythic capacities; vliik 

Pliny (10. 2. 2) frankly tells us that he does not kaov 

what to make of the immortal fowl— "whether it bet 

tale or no, Uiat there is never but one of them tai tbe 

whole world, and that not commonly seen. " Turning to 

English literature, Mr. Aldis Wright (see his note to Ae 

Tempest, iii. 3. 23) gives a passage from Sir Thoaai 

Browne's Vulgar Errors, bk. 8. ch. 12: "That tboe ii 

but one FhoDuix in the world, which after many haodrtd 

years burnetii itself, and from the ashes thereof arisett 

up another, is a conceit not new or altogether popolai; 

but of great Antiquity." Variona countriea were as^go«4 

as the home of Uie phoenix — Ethiopia, E^ypt. India 

(Claudian hazards nothing more definite than *'tmi 

Indos Eurumque"), and Arabia; for the laaton the M 

we may compare the first stanza of the " Phceniz and Ike 

TurUe": 

Let the bird of loadcst lay. 

On the sole jlm^tiaH tree. 

Herald sad and trumpet be. 

To whose sound chaste wingfs obey. 

So too Lyly's Euphues (quoted by Malone): "Forss Uwrt 
is but one Phoenix in the world, so is there but one tnt 
in A rabia, where-in she buyldetii *' ( Arber's Reprint, p Sli\ 
The Tempest passage (iii 3. 22-24) should be referred t^ 

146. Une 85: Such Ethiop tecrde; ue. swarthy, dsit. 
the adjective here is ««m| ktyiiuwt. For substantive, cf 
Romeo and Juliet, i. 5. 48: 

Like a rich Jewd in an Etkiepes ear. 
So Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. e. 25, 26: 

And Sflvia . . . 

Shows Julia but a swarthy Etkiaf*. 

Compare also Love's Labour's Lost, note 182. and 3fi*is 
Xight's Dream, note 197. 

147. Line 53: IToiild they yxstrk in mUd isi^l-An 
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astrological term. Compare (amongst other passages) 
The Winter's Tale, ii. 1. 105-107: 

There 'i some ill planet reigns : 
I must be patient till the heavens look 
With an as/tit more favourable. 

And Lear. ii. 2. 112: 

lender the allowance of ]rour grreat ttsftet. 

14a Line <»: What, to MAKE THEE AN lySTRUMBXT.— 
We are reminded of Hamlet's "You would play upon 
me; you would seem to know my stops" (iii. 2. 880)l 

148. Line 71: Uite hath made tkte a tame 8NAKE — 
Snake was frequently uned as a term of contempt So in 
netcher's The Spanish Curate, iiL 1: 

That makes you feared, forces the stiatr to kneel to you. 

—Beaumont and Fletcher, Dyce's ed. viii. 431, 

Malone too (Var. Ed. vl. p. 470) refers to Lord Cromwell: 

The jioorest snake, 
Titat feeds on lemons, |.-ilchards. 

150. Line 87: and BESTOWS himtelf. -That is, "be- 
haves/* "acquiU himself;" as in II. Henry IV^ ii. 2. ISO: 
"Huw mis^ht we see Fatstatf be^toic himself to-night In his 
true colours?" And King John, iii. 1. 22.'>: 

And tell me how you wouUl bettcw yourself. 

151. Line \\h: A lionesn, tcith udden all DRAWn DRT.— 
Steerens refers to Arden of Feversham: 

The starven lioness. 
When she is dry-suckt of her eager younff . 

152. Line 118: The royal l»lsK)silTlON r/ that beoMt— 
Dyer remarks (Folklore, p. 182) that the traditions and 
romances of the dark ages are full of references to the 
supposed generosity of the lion. So (following Douce) 
he quotes Bartholomveus: "also their mercle (i.e. of lions) 
is known l)y many and oft ensamples: for they spare them 
that lio on the ground." Compare, for the general idea, 
Troilus and Cressida. v. 3. 37. 38: 

Brother, you have a vice of mercy in you. 
Which better fits a iivn than a man. 

There was a curious superstition that a lion would not 
harm any one of royal blood; see I. Henry IV. ii 4. 330: 
*' you are liotM too, you ran away upon instinct, you will 
not touch the true prince; no, fie!" a passage that may 
be paralleled by Beaumont and Fletcher's Mad Lover, 

Iv. 5: 

Fetch the Numidian lion I brought over; 
If she be sprung from royal blood, /A/ iifiH 
He'll do ^cu rexertnct, else . . . 



//if 'II tear her ^Ul tc pieces. 

153. Lines 132. 133: 

tn vchich HrRTLINO 
From miserable slumber I airaVd. 

Compare hevrter—Kin\ hurler (?). The word suggests 
cra^bin^r. dinning noi^e. Only here in Shakespeare and 
Julius Caesar, ii. 2. 22: 

The noise of battle hurtled in the air. 

Steevens quotes Naslie's Lenten Stuffe (IfiOl): "hearing 
of the gangs of good fellows that hurtled and bustled 
hither." 

154. Line 133.- Shakespeare, it will be seen, follows in 
this scene the line of L«)dge's narrative: "All this while 



did poore Saladyne (banished from Bourdeux and the court 
of France by Torismond) wander up and downe in the 
forrest of Arden, thinking to get to Lyons, and so travail 
through Oermany into Italic: but the forrest beeing full of 
by pathes, and he unskilfull of the country coast, slipt 
out of the way, and chaunced up into the desart, not farre 
from the place where Oerismond was, and his brother 
Bosader. Saladyne, wearie with wandring up and downe, 
and hungry with long fasting, finding a little cave by the 
side of a thicket, eating such f mite as the forest did afToord, 
and contenting himselfe with such drlnke as nature had 
provided and thirst made delicate, after his repast he 
fell in a dead sleepe. As thus he lay, a hungry lyon came 
hunting downe the edge of the grove for pray, and espying 
Saladyne began to ceaze upon him: but seeing he lay still 
without any motion, he left to touch him. for that lyons 
hate to pray on dead carkasses; and yet desirous to have 
some foode, the lyon lay downe and watcht to see if he 
would stirre. While thus Salailyne slept secure, fortune 
that was careful of her champion began to smile, and 
brought it so to passe, that Rosader (having stricken a 
deore that but slightly hurt fled through the thicket) 
came pacing downe by the grove with a boare-speare in his 
hande in great haste. He spyed where a man lay a sleepe, 
and a lyon fast by him: amazed at this sight, as he stooile 
gazing, his nose on the sodaine bledde, which made him 
conjecture it was some friend of his. Whereuppon draw- 
ing more nigh, he might easily disceme his visage, 
perceived by his phisnomie that it was his brother Sala- 
dyne. . . . With that his brother began to stirre, and 
the lyon to rowse himselfe, whereupon Rosader sodainly 
charged him with the 1)oarc speare, and wounded the lion 
very sore at the first stroke. The beast feeling himselfe 
to have a mortall hurt, leapt at Bosader, and with his 
pawes gave him a sore pinch on the brest, that he had 
almost fain; yet as a man roost valiant, in whom the 
sparks of Sir John Bourdeaux remained, he recovered 
himselfe, and in short combat slew the lion, who at his 
death roared so lowd that Saladyne awaked, and starting 
up. was amazetl at the sudden sight of so monstrous a 
beast lying slaine by him, and so sweet a gentleman 
wounded" (Collier, i. pp. 76-79). 

155. Line 130: But, /or the bloody NAPKIN? i.e. hand- 
kerchief. So Emilia in Othello, iii. 3. 200, speaking of 
the handkerchief upon which so much is destined to 
turn, says: 

I am glad I hare found this napJbiH. 

156. Line 160: There i» more in tt.— So F. 1 and F. 2; one 
is tempted, I think, to read with F. 3 " there is no more 
in it ' 

157. Lines 163-188.— " The rest of the scene, with the 
struggle between actual physical faintness and the effort 
to make light of it, touched in by the poet with exquisite 
skill, calls for the most delicate and discriminating treat- 
ment in the actress. The audience, who are in her secret, 
must be made to feel the tender loving nature of the 
woman through the simulated gaiety l)y which it is veiletl; 
and yet the character of the l)oy Ganymede must be sus- 
taine4l. This is another of the many passages to which 
the actress of comedy only will never give adequate ex- 
pression " (Helena Faucit Martin). 
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15a Line 166: a BODY wnUd think, Ac— For body in 
this sense, cf. the following from th^ New English Dic- 
tionary. $.v.:"A human hody of either sex, an individuaL 
Formerly, as still dialectic-ally, and in the combinations 
Any-, Every-, No-, Some-Body, etc., exactly equivalent to 
the current 'person;' but now only as a term of familiar- 
ity, with a tinge of compassion, and generally with adjec- 
tiyes implying this." The same authority quotes a variety 
of instances of the occurrence of the word: e.g. Coverdale, 
Psalm xiv. 1: "The foolish bodyet saye in their hertes;" 
and Walton, Complete Angler, p. 56: " It shall be given 
away to some poor body;" with other passages, amongst 
which Carlyle's graphic " a pnir body " might have been 
recorded. For Shakespeare, compare Merry Wives, i. 4. 

106. 

ACT V. SCKNK 1. 

IfiO. Line Uiltis MEAT and drink.— The same phrase 
occurs in Merry Wives, i. 1. 806. 

100. Line 14: ice cannot HOLD; i.e. "refrain." Cf. 
Henry VIII. Epilogue, 13. 14: 

All the best men are ours; for 't is ill hap. 
If they hfi/d when their ladies bid 'em dap. 

161. Line 16: Ood ye good even; that is, "give ye good 
even." So Romeo and Juliet, ii. 4. 114. 115: 

Nurte. God ye good morrow, gentlemen. 
Mer. God jre £OMi (/en, (adx gentlewoman. 

162. Line 58: TRANSLATE thy life into death; i.e. trans- 
fi>rm, as in the immortal " Bless thee. Bottom ! bless thee ! 
thou art translated" (Mid. Night's Dream, ill. 1. 121). 

163. Line 60: or in bastinado.— So King John, il. 463: 

He f^ves the bastinada with his tongue. 

The word is Spanish— &a«toiui(2a, a beating. Mr. Aldis 
Wright quotes Cotgrave: " Bastonnade: A bastonadoe; a 
banging, or beating with a cudgelL" 

161 Line 61: / xcill BANDT with thee.— A. term used in 
tennis— meaning " to strike the ball to and fro over the 
net," and so the wonl came to be used of a rapid inter- 
change of Jests. Compare Love's Labour 's Lost, v. 2. 29: 
"Well bandied both; a set of wit well play'd." 

The noun bandy is used by Drayton in the Battaile of 
Aglncourt (1627): 

He send him Ralls and Rackets if I Ure 

That they such Rackets shall in Paris see 

When over lyne with Bandies I shall drive. —p. 7. 

** Bandy seems to have been used sometimes in much 
the same sense as a rest is now used in Tennis and ' a 
knock up' in Rackets; that is. to signify the continual 
return of the ball from one player to another, keeping 
tJie park alive " (see Julian Marshall's Annals of Tennis, 
pp. 57. 95, 179). 

ACT V. ScKNE 2. 

165. Lines 20. 21: 

God save you, brother. 

And you, fair SISTER. 
Why Bisterf Does Oliver know the secret of Rosalind's 
disguise? Yes, says Grant White; Celia, of course, has 
told him. No, reply other editors; but he enters into 
Orlando's Joke of treating: Rosalind as a woman. I don't 
think either explanation is ver)' satisfactory; it seems to 
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me possible that the commentators hare trie<l to get toe 
much out of the words. Rosalind addresses him n 
brother, and he lau^ingly retorts sister, intendin; 
perhaps, to remind her of the last occaaioii wbea the 
met (iv. 3X Had he not then said to her- "yuos 
man? you lack a man's heart." ? Of coime Tartoos ewa- 
dations have been proposed. Johnson's " and yoo, sod 
your fair sister" is fairly ingenious; better, however, to 
my mind, is "And you, forester" (Graces ISiake^perisBs, 
p. 123). 

166. Line 23: thy heart in a SCARF.— As we shoold sif. 
in a sling. We have scarf d in Hamlet: "my se»fi>«i 
scarf d about me," where the idea is "loosely throvs 
on " (v. 2. 13). 

167. Line 34: Casar's THRASONICAL &ra^.— See Lore'i 
Labour's Lost, note 144. So in the curious tract Tt.i- 
Trothies Menage and his Petis ComplaiiU, edited bjJk. 
Fumivall for the New Shakspere Society, we have(pL IfT): 

Wrath puiTes men up with mindes Thrascnicail, 
And makes them brave it brams^doccio-Iike: 

Wrath maketh men triumph tsrrannicall. 
With sword, with shield, with gunne, with btU aad pike 

168. Line 44: CLUBS cantwt part their*.— AUn^JBg. u 
the editors explain, to the cry raised when aoj ttitrt 
afifray occurred. So Romeo and Juliet. L 1. SO: 

Clubs, bills, and partisans! strike! beat them down! 

And Titus Andronicus, ii. L 37— a very clear instance: 

Ciuhs, ciubsl these lovers will not keep the peace. 

Schmidt (Shakespeare Lexicon) also refers to L HeniyVl. 
L 3. 84 (not so obvious), and Henry VIII. v. 4 53. I ikc^ 
scarcely say that the locus clasnieus on ** London Ones u 
The Spectator, No. 261. 

169. Line 78: though I say I am a XAOiaA5.— It hii 
been suggested that this line refers to the statute agsiatt 
Witchcraft passed in 1604, a point which affects the dsir 
of the play. There had. however, been legislatioo os tiw 
subject in Elizabeth's reign, and trials for witdtcnft 
were of not uncommon occurrence. Compare, for in- 
stance, the famous trials that took place in ScotUnd is 
1500, when certain people were accnse<i. and coavfctfl 
of having raise<I the storms that nearly shipwrecked 
James on his return from Denmark (Spalding's Biat 
bethan Demonology, pp. 110-115). In view of tlw 
persecutions men may well have been slow to proclsiB 
themselves the possessors of occult powers; hence B^^- 
lind's remark. 

170. Line 90.- In the parallel scene in Lo«lge'i nofrl 
Montanus apostrophizes love in a charming French lynr. 
which it may be worth while t«i ilisinter from its (flsitt 
but little-known surroundings: 

H^las. tyran. plein de r^ieur, 
Modire un peu ta violence : 
Que te sert si grande dispense? 
C'est trop de flammes pour un cceur. 
Epargnez en one ^incelle. 
Puis fais ton effort d'^mouvnir 
Ijk fiire qui ne veut piMnt vci'.r 
En quel feu je brdle pour elle. 
Excicute. Amour, ce dessein. 
Et rabaisse un peu son audace. 
Son CGcur ne doit ^tre de cl-'*c^c> 
Bien qu'elle ait de neige le sien 
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171. Line 110: like the howling of Irish wolybs against 
the moon.— A touch partially taken from Lodge's romance, 
where we have: "I tell thee. Montanus, in courting 
Phcebe, thou barkest with the wolvet qf Syria agaiiut the 
moone." For wolvet in Ireland, compare the following 
trotn Mr. Gomme's Gentleman's Magazine Library, Ar- 
chflaology Section, pt i. pp. 7, 8: "In a work entitled *De 
Regno Ifibemin, ^c.,' written about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, by Dr. Peter Lombard, titular pri- 
mate of Armagh, he notices wild boars as then in Ireland. 
He also mentions several kinds of hounds now extinct, 
then kept for the chase, amongst which were those for 
hunting otters, deer, vrolves, and the boar. ... In 
the same work Dr. Lombard states that wolvet were so 
numerous, that the cattle had to be secured at night from 
their ravages. Fynes !Morison in his Itinerary, likewise 
mentions the depredations committed on cattle in Ire- 
land by the wolves, the destruction of which, he says, 
la neglected by the inhabitants; and adds, that these 
animals were 'so much grown in numbers as sometimes 
in winter nights they will enter into villages and the 
suburbs of citiea' This statement of their numbers and 
boldness is also corroborated by accounts of a later date, 
particularly by Blennerhassett, in his Directions for the 
FlanUtion of lister, printed in 1610. In 1662 we And Sir 
John Ponsonby in the Irish House of Commons, reporting 
flrom the Committee of Grievances, the ' great increase of 
tcdceM,' and that the same was a g^evance, and requesting 
that the House would be pleased to take the same ' iuto 
their consideration.' These notices of their numbers and 
boldness are still further confirmed by later accounts. lu 
a dialogue entitled Some Things of Importance to Ire- 
land, published in Dublin in 1751, the author states that 
an old man, near Lurgan, informed him, that when he 
was a boy, tcolvee during winter used to come within two 
miles of that town and destroy cattle. Thig mutt have 
been about the beginning of the latt century." According 
to tradition the last wolf observed in Ireland was killed 
in 1710, in County Kerry; a wolf was shot in Scotland as 
late as 1680. 

ACT V. Scene 3. 

172. Line 2: TO-MORROW trill ive be married.— There is 
nothing to fix the day on which the weddings take place. 
bnt in Lodge's romance we are expressly told, "in these 
humours the week went away, that at last Sunday came;" 
d propos of which I may quote a few lines from JeafTre- 
son's Brides and Bridals. "A fashionable wedding," he 
says, "celebrated on the Lord:t Day in London, or nny 
part of England, would nowadays be denounced by reli- 
gious people of all Christian parties. But in our feudal 
times, and long after the Reformation, Sunday was of all 
days of the week the favourite one for marriage. Long 
after the theatres had been closed on Sundayt, the day 
of rest was the chief day for weddings with Londoners 
of every social class" Shakespeare refers to the custom 
(which is still prevalent on the Continent) in the Taming 
of the Shrew, ii. l. 324-326: 

I will to Venice; Suntii^y comes apace : 

We will have rinfi% and thinvrs, and fine array; 

And kiss me, Kate, we will be married o' Sunti.ty. 

.See note 92 on that play. 



173. Lines 17-34: Song.— Two points must be noted in 
connection with this song as given in the Folios; the order 
of stanzas 2 and 4 is reversed — an obvious blunder — and 
in line 20 rang (for which Johnson proposed ratik, and 
Pope tpring) was substituted for ring. The corrections 
were made by Mr. Chappell from a MS. of the song now 
in the Advocate's Library at Edinburgh. 

174. Line 18: With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonina. — 
A favourite burden. So Mr. Chappell quotes from Cover- 
dale's preface to his Goastly Psalmes and Spirituall Songi 
(I&38): " Wolde God that our Mynstrels had none other 
thynge to play upon, neither our carters and plowmen 
other thynge to whistle upon, save psalmes, hymns, and 
such like godly songea . . . And if women at the 
rockes (distaffs), and spinnynge at the wheles, had none 
other songes to pass their tyme withall, than such as 
Moses' sister, . . . have sung before them, they should 
be better occupied than with Hey, nonny nonny — and 
such like fantasies" (see Popular Music, pp. 53, 54). Com- 
pare also Much Ado, note 150. 

ACT V. Scene 4. 

175. Lines 12-14. —Compare the following from Lodge's 
story: "Truth, q. Phoebe, and so deeply I repent me 
of my frowardnesse toward the shepheard, that could I 
cease to love Ganimcde, I would resolve to like Montanus. 
What if I can with reason perswade Phcebe to mislike of 
Ganimede, wil she then favour Montanus? When rea- 
son Oiuoth she) doth quench that love I owe to thee, 
then will I fancie him; conditionally, that if my love can 
bee supprest with no reason, as being without reason, 
Ganimede will onely wed himselfe to Phoebe. I graunt it, 
faire shepheardesse. quoth he; and to feed thee with the 
sweetnesse of hope, this resolve on: I wil never marry 
my selfe to woman but unto thy selfe" (Collier, vol. L 
pp. 114, 115). 

176. Line 27: Some lively touehet of my daughter's 
FAVOUR.— As often, favour = " face," "looks;" cf. Troilus 
and Cressida. L 2. 102: " Helen herself swore th' other 
day. that Troilus, for a brown favour;" and Measure for 
Measure, Iv. 2. 32, 33: "Pray, sir, by your good favour- 
tor surely, sir, a good favour you have, but that you 
have a hanging look." So Bacon's Essays (43): "In 
beauty, that ot favour is more thau that of colour, and 
that of decent and gracious motion more than that of 
favour." But the use of the word is too common to re- 
quire illustration. 

177. Line 48: / have undone three TAILORS.— The world 
seems to have gone but poorly with tailors some three 
hundred years ago; they had an evil reputation. Compare 
The Changeling, i 2. 160; 161: "I must ask him easy ques- 
tions at first— Tony, how many true fingers has a taUor 
on his right hand?" (Middletons Works, vi. p. 23). 

178. Line 73: a certain courtier's BEARD.— The cut of 
the beard was a very important matter; it served, indeed, 
to distinguish the profession of its wearer. There waa 
the bishop's beard, and the citizen's beard, and ihejudge'a 
beard, and the soldier's beard, and the down's beard (which 
had to be very bushy), and other varieties might be men- 
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tioned. For a reference to the btard mUUary, see Henry 
V. iii. 6. 80, 81; for the beard of civil life note Mrs. 
Quickly '8 description, Merry Wives, i. 4. 21: "like a glover's 
paring-knife." Much hair about the face was to be depre- 
cated, "more hair than head," or, as we have it in Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, iii. 1. 361: "more hair than wit^" 
being a very common expression, e.g. cf. A Mad World, 
My Masters, il. 1. 137. For a contemporary criticism on 
the beard question we may turn to Harrison's Description 
uf England, edited for the New Shakspere Society by 
Dr. FumivalL "Neither," says Harrison (pt i. pp. 109, 
170), " will I meddle with our varietie of beardi, of which 
some are shaven from the chin like those of Turiis, not 
a few cut short like to the beard of Marquess Otto, 
some made round (vide tvpra. Merry Wives passage) like 
a rubbing brush, others with a pu/ite de vaut (O fine 
fashion !) or now and then suffered to grow long, the bar- 
bers being growen to be so cunning in this behalfe as the 
tailors. And therefore if a man have a leane and streight 
face, a Marquesse Ottons cut will make it broad and large; 
if it be platter-like, a long, slender beard will make it seem 
narrow; if he be wesell {i.e. weasel) becked, then much 
heare left on the cheekes will make the owner look big 
like a boudled hen, and so grim as a goose: many old men 
do weare no beards at alL " So in Stubbes' Anatomy of the 
Abuses (1583). we are told that barbers ("there are no 
finer fellows under the sun," says Amphilogus) have "the 
French cut, another the Spanish cut, one the Dutch cut, 
another the Italian, one the newe cut, another the old, 
one of the bravado fashion, another of the meane fashion." 
For a general and diverting dissertation upon the Eliza- 
bethan coiffure^ the reader must be referred to Stubbes, 
edited for New Shakspere Society by Dr. Fumivall, 
pt. ii. pp. 50-^2. 

179. Line 80: he disabled my judgment; i.e. disparaged. 
So act iv. 1. 34: ** Disable all the benefits of your own 
country." 

180. Lines 94-103.— Shakespeare is alluding to a treatise 
by Vincentio Saviolo. printed in 1594 (or 1595?). This 
volume, of which some account is given in the Variorum 
£d. vi. 503, 504, was described by its author as: "A Dis- 
course most necessary for all gentlemen that have in 
regard their honours, touching the giving and receiving 
the Lie, whereupon the Duello and the Combat in divers 
forms doth ensue; and many other inconveniences, for 
lack only of the true knowledge of honour, and the right 
understanding of words, wtiich here is set down." Pro- 
ceeding in the orthodcx manner of moralists, the essayist 
discusses his weighty subject under various "heads." differ- 
entiating the diverse forms of the Lie. So we have " Lies 
certain," " Foolish Lies." "The Lie in General," "The Lie 
in Particular." and the "Conditional Lie," which perhaps 
was the special genre that Touchstone had in mind. Ap- 
parently the great merit of the "Lie Conditional" is, that 
it must Inevitably lead to " words upon words, whereof 
no sure conclusion can arise." In reading the description 
of this treatise we are reminded of some of the more 
humorous asi>ects of modem duelling. 

181. Line 94: ite quarrel in ])rint, BY THE BOOK.— Com- 
pare Fletchers The Elder Brother, v. 1: 
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Come not between us. 1 11 not know, nor spare yoo— 
Do y<»i/i£rfU ly tAf d0oJk t 

—Beaumont and Fletcher, roL x.p.li^. 

182. Line 95: a* you have BOOKS FOB GOOD maxsqs. 
— Steevens says: " One of these books I have. It is o- 
titled, ' The Boke of Nurture, or Schole of good Msunen. 
for Men, Servants, and Children, with ttantpuerad menr 
tam,' black letter, without date. It was written by Hngji 
Rhodes, a gentleman, or musician, of the Chapel Sojsi: 
and was first published in the reign of King Edward H ' 
Mr. Aldis Wright suggests that we hare a similar aUnsoo 
in Hamlet, v. 2. 114: " he ia the card or calendar <^ sen 
try." 

183. Line 111: He uses his /My like A STALKDio-BOBSL 
—See Much Ado About Nothing, note 152. 

184. Line 114: Hymen.— The God of Marriage vsi a 
familiar and imposing figure at these quaai-pagan cektes- 
tions, and the stage-directions are rery minute alwsji u 
to his robes. Compare, for instance. Women fievart 
Women, v. 1. 90. where the stage-direction nms: "Eater 
Hymen in a yellow robe" (Bullen's Middletou, vL Xi) 
Still more to the point is Ben Jonaon's Ma**gus o/Byaun: 
"On the other hand entered Hymen, in a satfron-coloored 
robe, his under vestures white, his socks yellow, a ydlu« 
veil ofsilk on his right arm." Gifford'a Ben Jonsoo, toI 
vii. 51. Every one will remember Milton's— 

There let //jrmen oft appear 

In Saffron robe. — L'Alkgm 

So Beaumont and Fletcher, Dyce's ed. vol. L p. 28a 

186. Line 114: Then is there. — A point in connediaa 
with the stage representation of the drama. Should Uiii 
masque be omitted? "Mr. Macready" (says thewiikr 
whom we have quoted so frequently, and, let as add, s» 
gladly) "in his revival of the play at Dmry Lane, wA 
Mrs. Nesbit as Bosalind, restored it to the stags; M 
beautiful as it is in itself, and bringing this cbamiaf 
love-romance most appropriately to a close, yet it ddsp 
the action too much for scenic purposes " (Shakaspsan i 
Female Characters, p. 352). And yet I think we ihosU 
be slow to dispense with this stately, impretsive ptfca&t; 
accompanied by music, it should shed upon the dose of 
the comedy the halo of dignity and peace that makts the 
final scene in Midsummer Night's Dream so woBdeifaUr 
effective and touching. 

186. Line 143: Whiles a WEDLOCK -HTMN wf wv- 

" Music," says Mr. Thiselton Dyer, "was the onivensl 

accompaniment of weddings in olden times. The sQs- 

sions to wedding music that may be found in the vocii 

of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, and other Eliiabethtt 

dramatists, testify that, in the opinion of their cootea- 

poraries, a wedding without the braying of trumpets, sad 

beating of drums, and clashing of cymbals was a poor 

affair" (Folklore of Shakespeare, p. 890)l It would be 

easy to multiply quotations in support of this rettsit; 

enough, perhaps, if we refer to Romeo and Juliet, Iv. 5 

87,83: 

Our wedding cheer to a sad burial feast: 

Our solemn hymns to sullen dlrif es change. 
Curiously enough, it was to illustrate Shakespesre*! 
genius that the most popular, if not musically the ftaetL 
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of wedding marches was written; I refer, of coarse, to 
the march in Mendelaaohn's incidental music to A Mid- 
aunimer Niglit's Dream, a play that, by some cruel freak 
of fate, is seldom seen off the German stage. 

187. Lines 147-152.— There is a classical ring in these 
lines that reminds us somewhat of Catullus' "Hymen O 
Hymenaee, Hymen ades O Hymenaee." 

188. Line 157.— So in the romance the third brother 
arrives un the scene, bringing the news that tlie twelve 
Peers of France have talcen up arms on the side of the 
exiled DuJce and that the usurper is ready to give them 
battle. The Duke and his companions ride off, discover 
* ' where in a valley both the battailes were Joyned," and 
**tu be short, the peerea were conquerors, Torismonds 
army put to flight, and himself slain in battaile. The peeres 
then gathered themselves together and saluted their 
king, conducted him royally into Paris, where he was 
received with great Joy of all the cittizens " (Collier, voL L 
p. 12»X And thus " aU's well that ends well. " 

189. Line 179: That have endured shrewd dayi and 
nightt with tu.— Shrewd here, as so often in Shakespeare, 
has iu original sense of "bad," "evil;" cL Merry Wives. 

iJ. 2. 232: 

There is shrrwd construction made of her. 

See Richard II. note 208. Wicliffe translates ««; r£» 
^ibXmt 9fiyf*» (James, ch. iiL v. 16) by "and al schrewed 
werk," i.e, "and every evil work "—quoted in Todd's 
Johnson; and Schmidt (Shakespeare Lexicon) gives bose, 
art;, as its German equivalents. 

190. Lines 192-109: Von U> your, Ac— It is worth notic- 
iug that old Adam does not come in for any mention. 
Lodge is more generods. since " that fortune might every 
way seeme frolicke," he makes Hontanus "Lord overall 
the Forrest of Arden, Adam Spencer Captaine of the 
Kings Qard. and Coridon maister of Alindas flocks; ' than 
which what more satisfactory? 

191. Line 199: / am for other than for daneitig 
MEASVURS.— Measure generally implies a stately, dig- 
nified dance: cf. Much Ado, iL 1. 80: '* the wedding, man- 
nerly-modest, as a mearure, full of state and ancientry.' 
The word, however, is used more widely to signify any 
kind of dance; e.g. Love's Labour 's Lost, v. 2. 209: 

Then, in our measure but vouchsafe one chanf^e. 

EPILCXJUE. 

192. Lines 1-23. — " One word about the Epilogue )>efore 
I conclude. This, as it is written, was fit enough fur the 
mouth of a boy-actor of women's parts in Shakespeare's 
time, but it is altogether out of tone with the Lady Rosa- 
lind. It is the stage-tradition to speak it, and I, of 
course, followed the tradition— never, however, without 
a kind of shrinking distaste for my task. Some of the 
words I omitted, and some I altered, and I did my 1>est, 
in giving it. to make it serve to show how the high toned 
winning woman reasserted herself in RoMlind, when she 
laid aside her doublet and hose. I have been tfdd that I 
succeeded in this. Still, speaking the Epilogue remained 
the one drawback to my pleasure. In it one addresses 
the audience neither as Oanymeda nor as Rosalind, but 



as one's own very self. Anything of this kind was repug- 
nant to me, my desire always l>eing to lose myself in the 
character I was representing. When taken thus perforce 
out of my ideal, I felt stranded and altogether unhappy. 
Except when obliged, as in this instance, I never ad- 
dressed an audience, having neither the wish nor the 
courage to do so. Therefore, as I advanced to speak the 
Epilogue, a painful shyness came over me, a kind of 
nervous fear, too, lest I should forg«t^what I had to say 
—a fear I never had at other times— and thus the closing 
words always brought to me a sense of inexpressible re- 
lief " (Helena Faucit MarthiX 

193. Line 4: good wine need* no bush. —It seems to hare 
been usual for tavern keepers to hang a bunch or garland 
of ivy over their doors as a sign. Ivy, no doubt, was 
chosen from its traditional association with Bacchus. 
Steevens supplies us with several passages where the 
custom is alluded to; e.g. in Oascoigne's Glass of Qor- 
eniment, 1575, we have: 

Now a days the i^ood wyne needeth none ixye-sartand. 
So, too, in The Rival Friends, 1C32: 

'T is like the ivy-bush unto a tavern. 

Compare also the following from Middleton's Anything 
for a Quiet Life: 

CoHH. He 's at the tavern, you say? 

Su-Mt. At the Man in the Moon, aliove stairs; so soon as he conies 
down, and the busk left at his back. Ralph is the dotr behind him. 

—Middleton's Works, BuUen's ed. v. 99*. 

in Mr. Oomme's delightful antiquarian collection. The 
Gentleman's Magazine Library (Dialect, Proverbs, Word- 
I/)re Section). I find the following curious contribution 
— "7A« Bu»h, tlie principal tavern at Bristol, and the 
Iry Bush, the head iun at Carmarthen, originated In the 
ancient practice of hanging a bu»h at the door of those 
houses that sold wine, whence the proverb ' good wine, 
etc. An inn-keeper in Aldersgate Street, London, when 
Charles I. was beheaded, had the carved representation 
of a bush at his house painted black, and the tavern was 
long afterwards known by the name of the ' Mourning Btuk 
in Aldersgate* " (p. 264). Again, in that very curious vol- 
ume Earle's Micro-cosmographie (1628) we have amongst 
the "Characters" a description of the "Taueme," in 
which the writer remarks: " If the Vintners nose be at 
the doore, it is a signe sufficient, but the absence of this 
is supplyed by the luie btuh " (Arber's Reprint, p. 33X 
Lastly, cf. Wit Without 3Ioney, ii. 3: 

He's a beggar. 
Only the sign of a man; the busk pulled down. 
Which shews the house stands empty. 

— Dyce, Iv. p. i.-.i; 
and The Fair Maid of the West. i. 1: 

She *s the flower 
Of Plymouth held: the Castle needs no busM, 
Her beauty draws to tliem more gallant customers 
Than all the si«:n9 i' the town else. 

— Heywowl's Playi, Ed. for Old Shakespeare 
Society by Collier, vvl. i. p. 8. 

194. Line 19: If I were a woman.— Alluding obviously 
to the fact that women's parts were not played by women. 
So Coriolanus, ii. 2. 100: 

When he might act the «♦?»//«« in the scene 

Wlieu the innovation of allowing women to appear on 
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the stage was first made it a much-debated question. 
Upon the prejudice which required that female parts 
should be taken by boys Professor Ward has the follow- 
ing remarks: "The Puritans objected to the acting of 
female char^ters by male performers on grounds all 
their own; they deemed it a plain offence against Scrip- 
ture for one sex to put on the apparel of the other. This 
of course by no means implied any approval of the per- 
formance of female characters by women. When, in 1629, 
actresses made their first public appearance in England 
in the persons of Frenchwomen belonging to the company 
which visited London in that year, Prynne saluted them 
as 'monsters' rather than women; and in this instance 
the opinion of the theatrical audience coincided with that 
of the outside censor, for the strangers were 'hissed, 
hooted and pippin-pelted from the stage' (Collier, Hist, 
of Dramatic Poetry, ii. 23). The next French company 
appears to have comprised no actresses; and the innova- 
tion was probat)ly but little imitated on the English stage 
before the Restoration. It is clear that it was considered 
open to grave doubts even by persons who were warm 
friends of the theatre. At the same time it should be 
remembered— and the circumstance increases our sur- 
prise at the tardiness with which the practice was 
domesticated on the public stage in England— that in the 
maslcs at Court ladies constantly took part as performers; 
so that when in Christmas 1632-3 the Queen with her 
ladies acted in a Pastoral at Somerset House, there was 
no real novelty in the proceeding" (Ward, Dramatic 
Literature, ii. p. 422). Professor Wnrd shows that in all 
probability isolated cases of women appearing on the 
stage occurred during the reign of Charles I., and up to 
the time of the closing of the theatres. Such perfor- 
mances, however, would be irregular, a fact which, to some 
extent, explains the curiously conflicting contemporary 
accounts that we have. For instance, Colley Cibber de- 
clares that no actress had ever been seen on the English 
stage prior to the Restoration; yet there is a theatrical 
tradition that a woman played the part of lanthe in 
Davenant's Siege of Rhodes in 1656; and again, there is the 



contobdf ctory statement that absolutely the first occsika 
when an actress publicly eame upon the boards wu in 
Dec. 1660, the play being Othello. However, t^ Issc 
account must be incorrect Compare Pepys under dste 
of Jan. S, 1660: "To the Theatre, where was sctei 
'Beggars Bush,' it being very well done; and here the 
first time that I ever saw women upon the stage." Fer- 
haps we shall not be far wrong if we suppose thst the 
innovation had been made tentatively and possiUy with 
some secrecy, and that at the Bestoration the inctice 
was formally legalised, the following Boyal Patent beic; 
issued in 1662:— " Whereas the women's parts in pbyt 
have hitherto been acted by men in habits of womes, at 
which some have taken offence, we do permit and girt 
leave from this time to come that ail women's parts be 
acted by women" (see Fitzgerald's Xew History of the 
English Stage, L p. 61). Evidently the advantages of the 
change were quickly appreciated; cf. Pepys, Feb. 12, Iftil: 
"By water to Salsbury Court Play-house, where sot 
liking to sit, we went out again, and by coach to the 
Theatre, and there saw ' The Scornful Lady,' nov dnoe 
by a woman, which makes the play appear much better* 
than ever it did to me." A famous actor of vomai 
parts was Alexander Ooffe, at Blackfriars; and the test, 
and perhaps best, of the boy -actors was the Edvsnl 
Kynaston who kept Charles II. waiting while he fioiilted 
his shaving oi>eration8. Of Kynaston the great BettertM 
said " it has been disputed among the Judicious, whether 
any tooman could hare more sensibly touched the p»- 
sions;" I owe this reference to Ashton's Social Life in the 
reign of Queen Anne, ii. p. 23. And one more quotatkn 
from Pepys, apropos of the same actor. "Tom and I sad 
my wife to the Theatre, and there saw 'The Silat 
Woman.' Among other things h&n, Kinaston. the bny. 
had the good turn to appear in three shapes: tint, as t 
poor woman in ordinary clothes; then in fine clotbes, n 
a gallant; and in them was clearly the prettiest wonuo 
in the whole house; and lastly, as a man, and then Wu- 
wise did appear the handsomest man in the hove' 
(Jan. 7. 1061). 
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Act Sc. Line 

Abruptly ii. 4 41 

Alb.ttery i. 1 77 

Anight ii. 4 48 

Ark v. 4 36 

Basked ii. 7 15 

Batlet ii. 4 50 

Bob (sub.) ii. 7 55 

Boorish v. 1 64 

Bottomle.««s»... iv. 1 214 

I — without a lH)tt4)tn; itoccurs 
— fathomle".'", LucrtTe, 701; Titus 
Andrunicut^ iii. 1. 318. 



Act Sc. Line 
Bow2. iii. 3 80 

liramhless .. iii. 2 381 

Itreak-promise. iv. 1 196 

Butchery* .... ii. 3 27 

Callings (sub.) i. 2 246 

2 — R yoke. 

3 Venu9 and A(lonil^ 629. 

4 »■ Rlaughtor-hounc ; used four 
times in ordinary Mnse of 
$Utm;hler. 

5 =-app*>llati(»n; used frequently 
— trade, proftBsion. 

34G 



Act Sc Line 

Capricious iii. 3 8 

Carlofe iii 6 108 

Caters. iL 3 44 

Catlike iv. 3 116 

Chestnut (adj.) iii 4 12 
Circumstantial < v. 4 87, 91 
♦City-woman . . ii. 7 75 

« Thi« word occurs also in Cym- 
beline, y. 6. 383; Schmidt distin- 
gxiisheB between the meanings of 
the word in the two paraaften; 
but there ii little if any real dis- 
tinction. 



ActScLitM 

aownish L 8 13J 

Cock-pigeon... iv. 1 Ii/' 

Co-mates ii. 1 I 

Comingon (adj.) iv. l 113 

Copulatives (su b ) v. 4 &» 

•Com-flelds.... v. S l» 

Cote (sub )....^ "■ * ** 

' liii. 2 44S 

Crooked-pated. iii. 2 s* 

Curvets* (verb), iii. 2 IV^ 

•Cutter off i. 2 ^ 

• Venus and Adonu, ^S% 



WORDS PECULIAR TO AS YOU LIKE IT. 



Act ScLlne 

DebUity.: U. 3 51 

^Deep-contemplatiTe ii. 7 81 

Dclfyi ill 2 881 

Despiser ii. 7 US 

DUputabl* . . . . iL 6 86 

Dog-apes ii 6 27 

Bfflgiets ii. 7 103 

Emulator L 1 151 

Znchantingly.. L 1 178 

Sntame. iiL 6 48 

Eventful ii 7 104 

Expediently... iii 1 18 

Extent* iii 1 17 

Extermined.. .. iii 5 89 

Ftocy-monger. ill. 2 882 

Fawn* (sub.)... ii 7 128 

Eencedf ir. 8 78 

Fleet (rerbtr.).. i 1 124 

Flux 4 IJ- 1 ^^ 

(la 2 72 

*Forest-boni . . r. 4 SO 

'»---• 112: 1 S 

*Freestone-coIoured ir. 8 26 

GentiUtyT i 1 28 

*Gi«nt-rude.... iv. 3 84 

Giddiness y. 2 6 

Glances 9 (sub. X U- 7 57 

Glides (sub.) . . ir. 8 113 

Glow (sub.).... ill. 4 57 

Ooldenly i 1 7 

GraTelled iv. 1 74 

Greenwood ii 6 1 

Hawking* v. 8 12 

Headed ii 7 67 

'Heart-heaviness v. 2 50 

*Heart- whole., iv. 1 48 

HoUy ii. 7 180,182 



1 LoTcr^ Complaint, 84. 

5 A Latin word (aillkeneM) aied 
aian English on«. 

s Used in legal wnae (^teixnre 
cf goods). In other eeneee the 
word oocor* four times. 

* Vena* and Adonis, 876. 

6 —inclosed; mad in other 
•enses freqoentlj. 

< — ngliness. 

7 «■ good extraction. 

> IIere«-obIiqne censures; oc- 
cur* in its ordinary tense serenl 
time*. 

s -• clearing the throat. 



Act 8c Line 

Homewards.... iv. 3 170 

Homily iii. 2 104 

*Hom-bea8ts . . iii. 3 52 

*Hom-maker.. iv. 1 03 

Horse-stealer.. iii 4 25 

Hospitality 10.. ii 4 82 

HugelyH ii 7 72 

Huntress iii 2 4 

Hyen" iv. 1 156 

«IU-inhabited . iii 8 10 

*in-roaated.... Iii 2 88 

Inconvenient., v. 2 72 

Indented".... iv. 8 113 

Injurei* iii 5 9 

Insomuch v. 2 61 

Invectively.. .. ii 1 58 

Keeping i& .... i 1 10 

Keyhole iv. 1 165 

Kindled i« iU. 2 358 

Lack-lustre.... ii. 7 21 

Limned*^ ii 7 194 

Lined" iii 2 97 

* Love-cause .. . iv. 1 96 

Love-prate iv. 1 206 

Love-shaked .. iif. 2 886 

Material" iii 8 82 

Mewling ii 7 144 

Mockable iii 2 50 

Monastic iii 2 441 

Moonish iii. 2 430 

Moral w (verb). U. 7 20 

Motley" iii 8 79 

Motley-minded v. 4 41 

w Lurrece, 876. 

11 Bonn, czjiir. 11. 

"—hyena. 

IS — sig-xag. Compare indent- 
ing, Venus and Adoniv, 7M. The 
verb indent occurs in I. Henry 
IV. i. 3. 87, where it means "to 
eoTenant." 

" — to hurt bodily ; sereral 
times used ^ to wrong. 

" — maintenance. 

"-delireredofalitter. 

17 Venus and Adonis, 180. 

"—delineated. 

"—full of matter. Occurs three 
times in ordinary sense. 

so Some ct>mmentators take the 
word to be an adjectire — moral- 
ising, in which senw it occurs in 
Much Ado, T. I. 90 and Lear, ir. 
S. 08. 

21— afooi Sonn. ex. f. 



Act ScLlne 

Xarrow-mouthed iii. 2 211 

News-crammed i 2 101 

Often (as adj.). iv. 1 10 

Omittance .... Ui 5 133 

Ordinary».... iii 5 42 

OuUtay i 8 90 

•Palm-tree.... iii 2 186 

Panel iii 8 90 

Poke (sub).... iL 7 20 

PriserM ii 3 8 

Private" (*dj.) ii 7 71 

Propositions^, iii. 2 245 

Providently ... ii. 3 44 

Pulsny iii 4 4C 

Puking ii 7 144 

Pulpiter iii 2 103 

Purlieus iv. 8 77 

Quintain i 2 263 

Recountments iv. 3 141 

Redness iii. 5 120 

Reference «>... i 8 129 

Residue ii. 7 106 

Retort (sub.) . . v. 4 76.99 

Revelry v. 4 183 

Rib-breaking.. i 2 151 

Righteously... i 2 14 

*Ring-time.... v. 3 20 

Roynish ii. 2 8 

Rumination ... iv. 1 19 

Rustically i. 1 8 

Sale-work. ill. 5 43 

Satchel Ii 7 145 

Scoffer III. 5 62 

ScripiT iii 2 171 

Scrippage iii 2 171 



tt In the phrase in the ordinary 
= in the mass; onii'iuiry — a re- 
past, is used twice, in All's Well, 
ii. S. 211, and Ant. and Cleo. ii. 
2.290. 

S» — a prise - fighter. Priter, 
in its ordinary seuse, occurs in 
Troilns, ii. 2. SS. 

M Aluo in Sonn. ix. 7, — " parti- 
cular," oppoiwl to "general;" in 
other senses it (trcurs frequently. 

as -questions aslced. Proixtti- 
turn occurs in Tn>ilu8 and Cres- 
sida, i. S. 3— promiw. 

V — relation, re«))ect. 

27 .1 a wallet; occurs slso in 
Mids. Night's Dream, i. 2. S— 
a written list 



Act 8c. Line 

Seizure" iii 1 10 

Sheaf (verb).... iii 2 113 

She-lamb iii 2 85 

Slippered ii. 7 153 

Sluttishness.... iii 8 41 

Smother (sub). i. 2 299 

Sprite^: iii. 2 147 

Squandering (intr. ) 11. 7 57 

Stalking-horse, v. 4 112 

Stammer iii 2 209 

StraiUW v. 2 71 

Subject SI (verb) ii 8 86 

Tarred iU. 2 OS 

Taxations^.... i 2 91 

Traverse (adv.) iii. 4 44 

Trowel i 2 112 

Udders iv. 3 116 

Umber i. 3 114 

Unhanded iii. 2 899 

Unbashful .... ii 3 50 

Unbuttoned... iii. 2 899 

Unclaimed ii 7 87 

Unexpressive.. iii 2 10 

Unfaithful iv. 1 199 

Ungentleiiess.. v. 2 88 

Unkept i 1 9 

UnUnked iv. 8 112 

Unquestionable iii. 2 894 

Unregarded — ii 8 42 

Unseasonably., iii 2 258 

Untreasured .. ii. 2 7 



Vacation iii. 

Vehemence «• . . iii 

Wainscot iii. 

* Wedlock-hymn v. 

Whippers iii 

Wiser** ii 

• Working-day »» i 



20 In legal sense. Occurs three 
times elsewherv in ordinary sense. 

S9— soul; Lucreoe, 1728. Occurs 
frequently in other senses. 

ai — difllculties. 

81 ■■ to exiKjM. Occurs once 
elaewhere, Temiiest, i. 2. 114 — to 
make subject. 

3S.. censure. 

33 Shnkei«|«are uses vdumency 
frrqueutly in same sense. 

34 UsfMi ndrerbially. 
8& Used adjectirely. 
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TWELFTH NIGHT; 

OK, WHAT YOU WILL. 



NOTES AND INTRODUCTION BY 

ARTHUR SYMONS. 



DRAMATIS PERSONS. 

Orsino, Duke of Illyria. 

Sebastian, a young gentleman, brother to Viola. 
AxToxio, a sea captain, friend to Sebastian. 
A Sea Captain, friend to Viola. 



> gentle 



"O 



Valentine, 

Curio, 

Sir Toby Belch, uncle to Olivia. 

Sir Andrew Aguecheek. 

Malvolio, steward to Olivia. 

Fabian, 

cni 



men attending; on the Duke. 



ABIAN, ) ^,. . 

> servants to Olivia, 
lown, ) 



Olivia, a rich Countess. 

Viola, sister to Sebastian, in love with the Duke. 

Maria, Olivia's woman. 

Loi*ds, a Priest, Sailors, Officers, Musicians, and Attendants. 



Scene — A city in Illyria, and the sea-coast near it. 



Historic Period : The historic period is absolutely indefinite. 



TIME OF ACTION. 

The time of action (according to Daniel) comprises three days, with an interval of thn 
days between the first and second diiys. 

Day 1 : Act I. Scenes 1-3. — Interval. 

Day 2: Act I. Scenes 4 and 5; Act II. Scenes 1-5. 

Day 3 : Act II. Scene 4 and 5 ; Acts III., IV., and V. 



TWELFTH NIGHT; 

OR, WHAT YOU WILL. 



INTRODUCTION. 



LITERARY HISTORY. 

Twelfth Night was first printed in the 
Folio of 1(523, where it occupies pp. 255-275 
of the (.'(nuedies. Its date is fixed, within 
certain limits, by a reference discovered by 
Mr. Hunter in 1828. It is found in a MS. 
volume in the British Museum (MSS. Harl. 
6353) containing the diary of John Manning- 
ham, a member of the Middle Temple, from 
January- 1601-2 to April 1603. The entry for 
February 2, 1601-2, is as follows: — 

" At our feast ^ wee had a play called Twelue 
night or what you will, much like thecommedy 
of errores or Menechmi in Plant us, but most 
like and neere to that in Italian called In- 
ganni a good practice in it to make the 
steward beleeue his Lady widdowe was in 
Loue with him by counterfayting a letter, as 
from his Lady, in generall termes, telling 
him what she liked best in him, & prescrib- 
ing his gesture in smiling his apparaile &c. 
And then when he came to practise making 
him beleeue they tooke him to be mad.'' 

This entry proves that Shakespeare's play 
must have been written before February 
1601-2; its absence from the list in Meres' 
Palladis Tamia shows that it could not have 
been known before September 1598. The in- 
troduction in the play of some fragments from 
the song, ** Farewell, dear heart, since I must 
neefls be gone," further narrows the limits 
of conjecture; for this song first appeared 
in 1601 in the Booke of Ayres composed by 
Robert Jones. The play is therefore assigned 
with great probability to 1601-2; and it has 
been conjectured by Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 



1 t.e. the Candlemas feut at the Middle Temple HalL 



that it was one of four plays acted in the 
Christmas of that year before the Court at 
Whiteliall by the Lord Chamberlain's com- 
pany, to which Shakesi>eare belonged, and 
that it was probably acted on Twelfth Night, 
and derived its name from that circumstance. 
Manningham, as we have seen, remarks on 
the likeness of the play to the MenaKihmi of 
Plautus and an Italian play named Gl' In- 
ganni. There were three plays of this name, 
one by Nicolo Secchi (Florence, 1562), another 
by Curzio Gronzaga (Venice, 1592), both con- 
taining incidents of a certain resemblance to 
some of Shakespeare's, and the latter of them 
a sister who assumes male attire and the 
name Cesare (which might have suggested 
Cesario); the third j^lay, by Cornaccini (Ven- 
ice, 1604), has less resemblance. But there 
is yet another Italian play, named Gl' Ingan- 
nati (Venice, 1537), which really does bear 
some likeness to Twelfth Night, the whole 
outline of the primary plot of the English 
play being found in the Italian one, and the 
name Malevolti (which might have suggested 
Malvolio — the name only) occurring in the 
induction. Gl' Ingannati was translated by 
Peacock in 1862; it is given in the the 3rd 
volume of his collected works (Bentley, 1885). 
The story on which it was founded is told by 
Bandello (Novelle, ii. 36), and in Belleforest's 
translation (Histoires Tragiques, tom. iv., 
hist. vii.). There is what may he called an- 
other version of the same story (though 
whether or not directly copied, it is hard to 
say) in Bamabe Riche's Historic of Apolon- 
ius and Silla, the second story in his Farewell 
to Militarie Profession (1581), reprinted in 
Malone's V^ariorum, and in Hazlitt's Shake- 
speare Library (i)t. I. vol. i. p. 387). This at 
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least it seems almost certain that Shakespeare 
must liave seen and made use of as the frame- 
work of his comedy; all the underplot, if we 
may so call what is virtually the mainstay of 
the play, is so far as we know entirely of his 
own invention. Grant White, speaking of 
certain coincidences, remarks on the ** remini- 
scence " which appears in Sir Andrew's com- 
plaint to Sir Toby, " Marry, I saw your niece 
do more favours to the count's serving-man," 
&C., of a passage in Apolonius and Silla, where 
the servants " debating betweene them, of the 
likelihood of the marriage, betweene the duke 
& the ladie, one of them said : that he neuer 
saw his lady & mistresse, vse so good counte- 
nance to the duke himself, as she liad done to 
Siluo his man." Shakespeare has condensed 
and simplified the entanglements, and he has 
purified them from certain grossnesses which 
found place in the plain-speaking pages of his 
originals. 

STAGE HISTORY. 

The earliest mention of the performance of 
this comedy seems to be in a passage in the 
diary of John Manuingham of The Middle 
Temple, under date February 2nd, 1601-2, al- 
ready quoted above. The next reference to 
this play, at least as far as regards its Stage 
History, is in the verses of Leonard Digges 
prefixed to Shakespeare's Poems, 1640. After 
alluding to Henry IV. and Much Ado, the 

author says: 

let but Falstaffe come: 
Hall, Poinoa, the rest you scarce shall have a roome 
All is so pester'd; let but Beatrice 
And Bonodicke be seeno, loe in a trice 
The Cockpit Galleries, Boxes, all are full 
To bear McUvogliOy that cross-garter* d Oull. 

— Ingleby's Shakespeare's Conturie of Prayso, 
p. 233. 

This seems to show that Twelfth Night ri- 
valled Much Ado and the Two Parts of Henry 
IV. in popularity. It is curious that Digges 
refers to no other comedy of Shakespeai'e's ex- 
cept Much Ado about Nothing. Pepys, under 
date September 11th, 1661, says: "Walking 
through Lincoln's Inn Fields observed at the 
Opera a new play ^Ti^^elfth Night,' was acted 
there, and the King there; so I, against my 
own mind and resolution, could not forbear 
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to go in, which did make the play seem a 
burthen to me, and I took no pleasure at all 
in it" On January Gth, 1622-23, he again 
saw Twelfth Night; on which occaaon wt 
learn from Downes that "it was got op 
on purpose to be acted on Twelfth Ni^t" 
(Boecius Anglicanus, p. 32), and appears to 
have been revived with very great soc- 
cess. Pepys does not seem to have formed 
any more favourable opinion of its merits; for 
though he confesses it was acted well, he aajB 
that it was *^but a silly play, and not related 
at all to the name or d<iy." He saw the piece 
again on January 20th, 1669, when it was iv- 
vived at the Duke of York's play-house in 
Lincohi's Inn Fields. He adds: ''I think 
one of the weakest plays that I ever saw 
on the stage.'' This comedy seems, like most 
of Shakespeare's plays, to have been suf- 
fered to lie on the shelf for a long time. On 
January 15th, 1741, Genest records that it 
was revived at Drury Lane, and acted aboat 
eight times during that season. The cast vaa 
a strong one. It included Macklin as Mal- 
volio. Woodward as Sir Andrew Aguecheek, 
Milward as Sebastian, with Mrs. Pritchard 
as Viola, and Mrs. Clive as Olivia. Twelfth 
Night does not seem to have been again 
represented till 1746, when on April 15ti» 
it was revived "for the benefit of Baftor 
and Miss Etiwards," on which occasion Neal 
was Sir Andrew Aguecheek, and Yates the 
Clown, Mra Woffington appearing for the first 
time as Viola. On the 18th of the same 
month the play was again represented for 
Neal's benefit We may presume the cast was 
the same. Grenest only gives the names of Milk 
as playing Orsino, and Sparks as Sir Tobv 
Belch, with Mra Macklin as Maria. On Januarr 
6th and 7th, 1748, at Drury Lane, Twelfth 
Night was again revived with much the same 
cast, except that Berry played Sir Toby Bekh, 
and Mrs. Pritchard resumed the part of Viola. 
On November 9th, 1748, at the same theatre, 
Woodward played Sir Andrew Aguecheek, a 
performance which he repeated on Januair 
7th, 1751 ; on which occasion the part of Mal- 
volio, which hitherto belonged to Macklin, 
was taken by Yates, Shuter playing the Clown, 
and Palmer the small part of Sebastian: Mn. 
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Fritchard and Mrs. Clive retaining their ori- 
ginal ])art8 of Viola and Olivia respectively. 
The next performance of this comedy, which is 
worth recording, was at Driiry Lane on Jan- 
uary 6th, 1755, when Viola was represented 
by Mrs. Da vies, the pretty wife of Tom Da vies, 
tlie gossiping biographer of Ganick, and 
author of the Dramatic Miscellanies; to which 
latter work, in spit€ of many inaccuracies, the 
historians of the English st^ige are so much 
indebted, (jrenest, quoting the State of the 
Stage, says of her: " she gave infinite pleiisure 
by her figure, and i)rejudiced the audience in 
her favour as soon as she was seen — she was 
likewise mistress of extreme justice in her 
enunciation " (vol. iv. ]>. 406). The next repre- 
sentation of this comedy apj)ears to have l>een 
on October 19th, 17(53: "notacte<l five years." 
This is prolmbly a mistake; at least there is 
no performance recorded since the one last 
mentionetl in 1755. On this f>ccasion O'Brien 
-^^'as Sir Andrew Aguecheek, and Ijove Sir 
Toby Belch, Yates being again Malvolio. Miss 
Plyni made her first appearance as Viola; 
Miss Haughton was the Olivia, and Mrs. Lee 
the Maria, About Miss Plvm little seems to be 
known. She continued in the Driiry Lane com- 
|iany, playing mostly small parts, till the sejison 
1 766-77, when she retired from the stiige.^ 

For eight years this play seems to have 
been neglected. It was revived at Drury 
Lane on Deceml>er 10th, 1771 with a very 
strong cast, including King as Malvolio, Do<ld 
as Sir Andrew Aguecheek, Love as Sir Toby 
Belch, with Miss Young as Viola, and Mrs 
Abington as Olivia (with a song). What this 
song was we are not told. This revival was suc- 
cessful, and the piece was peiformed fourteen 
times. Dining this season, on April 1st, 1773, 
at the same theatre, Palmer played Sir Toby 
Belch, for the first time, for Dwld's benefit 

Up to this period Twelfth Night hiid never 
been performer! at C'ovent Garden. It wjis 
produced there, for the first time, on 'Mtxrch 

I Genest says Aiat In " A Dialogue in the Shatles bc- 
%weeu the celebrated Mrs. Gibber a\u\ the no less cele- 
brated Mrs. WofMngton, both of amonms memory," 
published not long after Mrs. Cibl>er's death in 1706 
(Genest, vol v. p. 102)— "Miss Plym is said to have with- 
stood ft re^jlar siege from an experienced and popular 
general " (ut $upra, p. 127). 

VOL. IV. 



31st, 1772, with Yates jis MalvoHo, Wood- 
wanl as Sir Andrew Aguecheek, Dunstall i\h 
Sir Toby Belch, Mrs. Yates as Viola, Mrs. 
Miitt<.>cks as Olivia, and Mrs. Green as 
Maria. It was acted again on May 5th. 
This comedy <loes not seem to have been 
revived at this theatre till March 17th, 1777, 
when the playbill announces it for Mrs. 
Rarrj'^s benefit ** not acte<l G yeai-s," ^nth the 
following cast: Wilson as Malvolio; Quick, Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek; Dunstiill, Sir Toby Belch; 
Lee Lewes, the Clown ; and Mi-s. Bitrry for the 
first time as Viola. We pass over several i)er- 
formances at Drury Lane, Kith, Liverpool, 
Dublin. On October 23rd, 1779, at Dniry 
Lane, the teiutiful Mrs. Robinson, known Jis 
Perditii, a]>i)eared for the first time as Viola — 
she had made her debut as an actress there on 
Deceml)er 10th, 177^ — and at the end of this 
sejison she, unhappily, left the stage, of whi(;h 
she promised to be a most distinguished 
ornament, for the sake of the most contemj)- 
tible ])rince that ever appeare<l in the rOle of 
Florizel. (hi May 20th, 1780, at the same 
theatre. Miss Farren a])j)eared for the first 
time (with a song) as Olivia. 

At the Havmai'ket Theatre, on August 15th, 
1782, Twelfth Night was ])resented for the 
first time at that house, for Mi-s. Bulkley's 
benefit; on which occasion Bensley played 
Malvolio; Edwin, Sir Ajidrew Aguecheek; 
Palmer, Sir Toby Belch; and Parsons appeared 
as the Clown; the heuefiriaire herself talking the 
jjart of Viola, and Miss Harjxjr that of Olivia. 
On September 2l8t of the same year Mrs. 
Bulk ley made her first «ai)]vearance at Drury 
Lane in the chanicter of Viola, the only other 
member of the cast mentioned being Raimister, 
jun., who playeil Sel)astian. On May 7th, 
1782, Twelfth Night was revived at Coven t 
Gan:len for the benefit of Edwin, who played 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek. C)n this occasion 
Henderson appeared as Malvolio for the first 
time; and a Mrs. Robinson- is announced .as 
Viola " for the first time*' (Genest^ vol. vi. p. 

« It does not appear who this Mrs. Robinson was ; she 
played one or two leading characters during this season ; 
but I can And no subsequent mention of her. She appears 
to have been the original Victoria in Mrs. CentUvre's 
"Bold Str<jke for a Husband " 
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274). The comedy was repeated twice in the 
same month. On May 3rd, 1784, at Drury 
Lane, for the benefit of Suett and Palmer, Mias 
Phillips made her first appearance as Olivia. 
The rest of the cast is not given; probably 
Suett played the Olown, and Palmer Sir Toby 
Belch; for their names appear in the cast of 
this comedy at the same theatre on November 
11th, 1785, when Dodd played Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek; Bensley, Malvolio; and Mrs. Jor- 
dan made her first appearance as Viola. This 
was one of her favourite parts, as it gave her 
the opportunity of showing her figure. On this 
occasion Mrs. Crouch, that charming actress 
and beautiful woman, played Olivia; we sup- 
1308e, " with a song," though Genest does not 
mention it. With the exception of Moody 
appearing as Sir Toby Belch in 1788, there 
was no performance of this comedy worthy of 
notice till on May 13th, 1789, when — for Mrs. 
Goodall's benefit, who appeared as Viola — 
John Kemble played Malvolio, apparently for 
this occasion only, as I ciin find no record of 
his having repeated this impersonation, which 
must have been a very interesting one. In 
Boaden's Life of John Kemble no mention 
is made of his Malvolio. On February 
10th, 1790, apparently for the first time, the 
device of making a brother and sister imj>er- 
sonate Sebastian and Viola respectively was 
attempted ; Bland, the brother of Mrs. Jordan, 
being selected for the former character. 
Whether he resembled his sister much or not 
we are not told ; but the same device was em- 
ployed, with great success, at the Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh, February 4th, 1816, when 
W. Murray, the brother of Mrs. H. Siddons, 
played Sebastian to his sister's Viola. The 
resemblance was so close that tlie mistakes 
incidental to the plot appeared quite natural. 
On May 17th, 1797, at Drury Lane, Suett, for 
his benefit, essayed the part of Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, in which no doubt his inimitable 
power of assuming stolid simplicity, which 
Charles Lamb so much praises, would stand 
him in good stead. Young Bannister on this 
occasion jilayed Malvolio for the first time, 
Mrs. Jordan was still the Viola, and Mrs. 
Crouch the Olivia, while Miss Mellon appeared 
as Maria. Suett repeated thLs performance on 
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May 26th, 1801, at Druiy Lane, when Dow- 
ton, who had succeeded to the part, pUyed 
Malvolio, and R. Palmer appeared, for the first 
time, as Sir Toby Belch; aud Miss Biggs, for 
whose benefit the performance was, pUyed 
Olivia. In this same year, on June 9th, 
Twelfth Night, after a long interval, was re- 
vived at Covent Garden. The bill says '*iioi 
acted 25 years," but it had been played three 
times in May, 1783. On this occasion Mud- 
den was Malvolio, and Kuight Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek; Emery played Sir Toby Bekh, 
and Bland the Clown. 

Passing over some occajsional performances 
of this comedy at Drury Lane in the next ai 
seasons, during which it appears to have been 
revived now and then for the purpose of Mn 
Jordan appearing in her favourite part of Tiob. 
we find on May 31st, 1808, the elder Mathevs 
played the part of Sir Andrew Aguecheek 
in a scene in this play, the Viola being Mn. 
Jordan. Twelfth Night was revived on Janu- 
ary 5th, 1811, at Covent Garden, under Kem- 
ble's management, with the following cast:- 
liston as Malvolio, Blanchard as Sir Andrev 
Aguecheek, Emery as Sir Toby Belch, Fawcett 
as the Clown, with Mrs. S. Booth as Vidi 
and Mrs. Charles Kemble as Olivia. Genest 
says: "Liston was truly comic in the scene 
when he read the letter, and in that when ke 
entered cross-gartered, but on the whole Mal- 
volio was a part out of his line'' (Genest, tqL 
viii. p. 228). In the next season it seems to have 
been revived once; and on January 6th, 18U 
after an interval of nine years, it was again pro- 
duced at Drury Lane Theatre with Dowton as 
Malvolio, Mrs. Davison as Viola, Mrs. Glorer 
as Olivia, and Miss Millar as Maria; bat it 
was only acted once. In the next season, on 
April 29th, 1814, for the purpose of a young 
actress, Miss Stanley, making her appearance 
as Viola, Twelfth Night was performed once; 
and then, for some time, it seems entirely to 
have dropped out of the repertoire of this 
theatre. At Covent Garden it was equally 
neglected; there being only one or two i»- 
lated performances in the various seasooi 
until November 8th, 1820, when the relent- 
less Reynolds laid hands upon this charming 
comedy, and turned it into an opera. Gen«t, 
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snergetic language, says: "In the Devil's 
why does not Keynolds turn his own 
into Operas? — does he think them so 
liat even with such music as he lias put 
Velfth Night, they would not prove 
sfuU — or lias he such a fatherly affec- 
>r his own oflfspring, that he cannot find 
heart to mangle them?" (vol. ix. p. 100). 
is occasion the cast was a strong one; 
m Farren was Malvolio and Liston was 
:> great advantage as Sir Andrew Ague- 
while Emery retained his part of Sir 
Belch, and Fawcett that of the Clown; 
M. Tree was the Viola, Miss Greene 
and Mrs. Gibbs Maria. The addition 
«c seems to have rendereil the play more 
bive to the audiences of that time, for it 
cted seventeen times. It was revived 
on June 13th, 1825, for Blanchard's 
b, who played Sir Andrew Aguecheek. 
rill be seen, from the above record, that 
►medy was never, up to the end of the 
of which Genest treats, a popular one; 
8 it ever, in more recent times, enjoyed a 
^ngthened run. It is difficult to explain 
uses of this comparative unpopularity; 
welfth Night contiiins so many admir- 
tharacters, so much amusing dialogue 
persed with occasional gems of poetry, 
t would seem to be, of all Shake- 
's comedies, one of the most likely to 
mlar on the stage. Although the female 
are not to be compared with those 
ich Ado and As You Like It, still 
must always prove an atractive imper- 
[>n to any young actress with an ele- 
igure, and Mana is a good soubrette's 
Tlie male characters are nearly all such 
d favour with actors. Malvolio, Sir 
Sir Andrew, the (-lown, are each of 
r61es which give great opportunities to 
actors who shine in high, or low, or 
ric comedy. Malvolio, which may be 
eretl the chief male character in the 
y, is a very difficult pjirt to act. It 
nost amusingly; but the difficulty on the 
is to avoid making the {xirt too serious 
comic. If the actor attempts to render 
lio's self-conceit at all genial or unctuous 
great letter scene, he finds that this is 



completely at variance with other parts of the 
character. On the other hand, if he takes 
what is generally considered the right view of 
the character; if he makes him grave, austere, 
and almost Puritanical, with sometliing of the 
sombre dignity of a Spaniard, and with a vanity 
so supreme in its perfection as almost to take 
rank with pride; if, in fact, he invests Olivia's 
steward with sufficient dignity to gain the 
respect of the audience, the scene in the dark 
chamber becomes almost a painful one. Many 
a great actor has been disappointeil in the 
effect he pnxluced by his Mai volio. Very often 
the disappointment has been exactly in pro- 
portion to the care and finish bestowed on the 
impersonation. Some very good actors have 
declared that, after all, Sir Toby is the best 
part in the piece. But the great defect of 
Twelfth Night as an acting comedy lies, no 
doubt, in the fact that the love interest never 
takes very much hold on our sympathies. 
Viola is a charming young woman, and makes 
a very pretty boy; but who can possibly sym- 
pathize with her in her ardent pursuit of such 
a lover as the Duke, a man whose elaborate 
sentimentality reminds one of those delicacies 
which cloy rather than delight the palate, and 
whose plastic readiness to transfer his affec- 
tions makes one suspect they were, after 
all, scarcely worth so much trouble to win? 
Again, who can be moved by Olivia's spas- 
modic and almost mechanical passion? How- 
ever charming the actress may be, she can 
never, in this part, touch our hearts; and it is 
probably on this account — that is, owing to the 
weakness of its love interest — that Twelfth 
Night, as an acting play, never can hold its 
own with Much Ado or As You Like It. 

Coming to our own times, Twelfth Night 
has been frequently acted, but never for any 
long run. Malvolio was one of Phelps's great 
parts ; but in spite of this he does not seem 
to have reproduced the play — after its first 
production in his fourth season on January 
26th, 1848,— till 1857, when it was played for 
some nights with considerable success. Mean- 
while The Princess's Tlieatre was opened in 
1850 under the management of Charles Kean 
and Robert Keeley, the first piece produced 
being Twelfth Night with Mrs. Charles Kean 
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as Viola, Mr. J. F. C'athcart as Sebastian, Mrs. 
Keeley as Maria, Meadows as Malvolio and 
Harley as the Clown. It would be difficult to 
find so perfect a representative of Malvolio's 
lively peraecutrix as the bright-faced actress 
who is still, happily, left amongst us, a picture 
of sunny old age. On June 7th, 1865, this 
comedy was produced at the Olympic Theatre, 
when Miss Kate Terry doubled the parts of 
Viola and Sebastian, a bold device for getting 
rid of the difficulty caused by the supposed 
likeness between brother and sister. Another 
novelty on this occasion was the appearance, 
in the part of the Clown, of an actress. Miss 
E. Farren, whose undoubted talents have, un- 
fortunately, been lost to the higher form of 
comedy in which she promised to excel. Viola 
was one of the favourite parts of Miss Kate 
Terry, an actress who retired too soon from 
the stage. Many theatre-goers now alive de- 
clare that she has never been equalled in this 
part even by her own sister. This comedy 
was always a favourite one in the repertoire 
of the old Haymarket Company ; Mr. Howe's 
Malvolio, and Mr. Buckstone's Sir Andrew, 
being both very successful performances. No- 
thing could be more irresistibly comic than 
the fatuous expression of Buckstone's face in 
this latter character. At the s;ime theatre on 
February 2ud, 1878, Miss Adelaide Neilson 
appeared as Viola with considerable success. 
The latest important revival of this comedy 
was at the Lyceum Theatre on the 8th July, 
1884. This revival was put on the stage with 
the same care and good taste which are gener- 
ally admitted to distinguish the productions 
at that theatre ; and, on the whole, the cast 
was an admirable one. But, though received 
with considerable favour, it did not obtain 
that hold on the public which Much Ado 
About Nothing did, and it has not been 
revived since. — f. a. m. 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 

The play of Twelfth Night, coming midway 
in the career of Shakespeare, perhaps just 
between As You Like It, the Arcadian comedy, 
and All's Well That Ends Well, a comedy in 
name, but kept throughout on the very edge 
of tragedy, ilraws up into itself the separate 
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threads of wit and humour from the v2iho(u 
plays which had preceded it, weaving them 
all into a single textnre. It is in some 9ort 
a farewell to mirth, and the mirth is of the 
fine8tquality,an incomparable ending. Sluke> 
speare has done greater things, bat he has 
never done anything more delightful One 
might fancy that the play had been composed 
in a time of special comfort and secority, when 
soul and body were in p>erf ect equipoise, and 
the dice of circumstance had fallen ha{^T. 
A golden mean, a sweet moderation, reign* 
throughout. Here and there, in the more 
serious parts of the dialogue, we have one d 
Shakespeare's most beautiful touches, as in 
the divine opening lines, in Viola's stoiy of 
the sister who ** never told her love," and in 
much of that scene; but in general the fancy 
is moderated to accord with the roirtli, and 
refrains from sounding a very deep or a verr 
high note. Every element of the play ha-* 
the subtlest links and connections with its 
fellow. Tenderness melts into a smile, and 
the smile broadens imperceptibly into langh- 
ter. Without ever absolutely mingling, the 
two streams of the plot flow side by side, fd- 
lowing the same windings, and connected hv 
tributary currents. Was ever anything nMHx' 
transparently self - contradictory than the 
theory which removes a minute textual dif- 
ficulty or two by the tremendous impoasibilitT 
of a double date ? No characteristic of the 
play is more patent and unmistakable than 
its perfect unity and sure swiftness dt com- 
position, the absolute rondure of the of 
Giotto, done at a single sweep of the practised 
arm. It is such a triimiph of constmctioD 
that it is hard, in reading it, to get rid of the 
feeling that it has been written at one sitting. 
The protagonist of the play, the centre of 
our amused interest, is certainly Malvolio, hot 
it is on the fortunes of Viola, in her relation 
with the Duke and Olivia, that the action 
really depends. The Duke, the first ^leaker 
on the stfige, is an egoist, a gentle and refined 
specimen of the class which has been sununed 
up finally in the monumental character of Sir 
Willoughby Patteme. He is painted without 
satire, with the gentle forbearance of the pro- 
found and indifferent literary artist; shown, 
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indeed, almost exclusively on his best side; 
yet, though sadly used as a lover, he awakes 
no pity, calls up no champion in our bosoms. 
There is nothing base in his nature; he is 
incapable of any meanness, never harsh or 
unjust, gracefully prone to the virtues which 
do not take root in self-denial — to facile kind- 
nesa, generosity, sympathy; he can inspire a 
tender love; he can love, though but with a 
desire of the secondary emotions; but he is 
self - contemplative, in another sense from 
Malvolio, one of those who play delicately 
upon life, whose verj^ sorrows have an elegant 
melancholy, the sting of a sharp sauce which 
refreshes the palate cloyed by an insipid dish: 
a sentimental egoist. See, for a revealing 
touch of Sliakespeare's judgment on him, his 
shallow words on woman's incapacity for love 
(iL 4X so contradictory with what he lias 
said the moment before, an inconsistencv so 
exquisitely characteristic; both said with the 
same lack of vital sincerity, the same experi- 
mental and argumentative touch upon life. 
See how once only, in the fifth act, he blows 
out a little frothy bluster, a show of manli- 
ness, harsh words but used as goblin-tales to 
frighten children; wunls whose vacillation in 
the very act comes out in the " What shall 
I do?" in the pompous declaration, "My 
thoughts are ripe in mischief," in the side- 
touches, like an admiring glance cast aside in 
the glass at his own most etfective attitude, — 
'*a savage jealousy that sometime savours 
nobly," and the like. When he coolly gives 
up the finally-lost Olivia, and turns to the love 
and sympathy he knows he shall find in 
Viola (as, in after days, Sir Willougkby will 
turn to his Laetitia), the shallowness of his 
nature reveids itself in broad daylight. 

Olivia is the complement to Orsino, a tragic 
sentimentalist, with emotions which it ple<uses 
her to pLay on a little consciuusly, yet capable 
of feeling of a pitch beyond the duke's too 
loudly-speaking iKission. Pier cloistral mourn- 
ing for her brothers death has in it some- 
thing theatrical, not quite honest — a playing 
with the emotions. She makes a luxury of 
her grief, and no doubt it loses its sting. 
Then when a new face excites her fancy, the 
artificial condition into which she hiis brought 



hei*self leaves her an easy prey, by the natund 
rebound, to a possessing imagination. She 
becomes violently enamoured, yet honestly 
enough, of the disguised Viola, and her 
passion survives the inevitable substitution 
Shakespeare has cleansed her from the stains 
of the old story, as he cleansed the heroine of 
Measure for Measure: the note of wantonness 
is never struck. She is too like the duke ever 
to care for him. She has and she fills her 
place in the play, but the place is a secondary 
one, and she is without power over our hearts. 
We turn to Viola with relief. She is a 
true woman, exquisitely beautiful in her mute 
service of a seeming-hopeless love; yet all the 
same I cannot give her a place in the incom- 
parable company of Shakespeare's very noblest 
women. She has a touch of the sentimental, 
and will make a good wife for the duke; she 
is without the compelling strength of nature 
or dignity of intellect which woidd scorn a 
delicately sentimental ej,^(>ist. She is inca- 
pable of the heroism of Helena, of Isabella; 
she is of softer nature, of slighter build and 
lowlier spirit than they, while she has none 
of the overbiimming life, the intense and 
dazzling vitality of Rosalind. Her male dis- 
guise is almost unapf)arent; she is covered by 
it as by a veil; it neither spurs her lips to 
sauciness, as with Il«)salind, nor frightens her 
with a shrinking shame and dread, as with 
Imogen ; she is here, as she would be always, 
quiet, secure, retiring yet scarcely timid, with 
a pleasant playfulness breaking out now and 
then — the effect, not of high spirits, but of a 
whimsical sense of her secret when she feela 
safe in it, coming among women. Without 
any of the more heroic lineaments of her sex, 
she has the delicacy and tender truth that 
we all find so charming — an egoist suj)remely, 
when the qualities are his for possessing. She 
rej)resents the typical female heart offering 
itself to the man — an ingenuous spectacle, 
with the dew ujjon it of youth and early 
morn and May. She is ])ermitted to speak 
the tenderest words in which jwithos crowns 
and suff'uses love; and once, under the spell 
of nmsic, her small voice of low and tender 
changes rings out with immortal clearness, 
and for the moment, like the woixis she says, 
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It gires a rery echo to the scat 
Where Love i* thron'd." 

Of Malvolio it is ho|>eles8 hoping to say 
anything new, and but little shall be said of 
him here. He is a Don Quixote in the colossal 
enlargement of his delusions, in the cruel irony 
of Fate, which twists topsy-turvy, making a 
mere straw in the wind of him, an eminently 
sober and serious man of the clearest upright- 
ness, unvisited by a stray glimpse of saving 
humour. He is a man of self-sufficiency, a 
noble quality perilously near to self-com- 
placency, and he has passed the bounds with- 
out knowing it. His unbending solemnity is 
his ruin. Nothing presents so fair a butt for 
the attack of a guerrilla-fighting wit. It is 
indeed the most generally obnoxious of all 
tolerable qualities; for it is a living rebuke 
of our petty levities, and it hints to us of a 
conscious superior. Even a soldier is not re- 
quired to be always on drill. A lofty moral- 
ist, a starched fonnalist, like Malvolio is salt 
and wormwood in the cakes and ale of gour- 
mand humanity. It is with the nicest art 
that he is kept from rising sheer out of comedy 
into a tragic isolation of attitude. He is re- 
strained, and we have no heart-ache in the 
laughter that seconds the most sprightly of 
clowns, the sharpest of serving-maids, and 
the incomi>arable pair of royst^rers, Sir Toby 
and Sir Andrew. 

Shakespeare, like Nature, has a tenderness 
for man in his cups, and will not let him come 
to grief. Sir Toby's wit bubbles up from no 
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fountain of wisdom; it is shallow, nuiicaUy 
bibulous, a brain-fume blown from a mere 
ferment of wits. His effect is trulv and 
purely comic; but it is rather from tlie wit 
in which the playwright points and pbcee 
him than from his own comic genius — in thi^ 
how unlike Falstaff, who appears to ove 
nothing to circumstances, but to escape from 
and dominate his creator. Sir Toby is the 
immortal type of the average "funny fellow" 
and boon-companion of the clubs or the pub- 
lic-houses: you may meet hini any day id the 
street, with his portly build, red plump cheeks, 
and merry eyes twinkling at the inceasaLt 
joke of life. His mirth is facile, contagious, 
continual; it would become wearisome i^er- 
haps at too long a dose, but through a single 
comic scene it is tickling, per^-asive, delight- 
ful. Sir Andrew is the griud8tc»ne on which 
Sir Toby sharpens his wit. He is an instance 
of a natural fool becoming truly cc>mic by the 
subtle liaudling in which he is not alloweii &> 
awaken too keenly either pity or contempt 
In life he would awaken both. He is a harm- 
less simpleton, an innocent and unobtrusive 
bore, "a Slender grown adult in braiules- 
ness;" and he is shown up in all his fatuitv 
without a note or touch of reallv ill-natunii 
sarcasm. Shakespeare's humour plays round 
him, enveloping him softly ; his self-esteem 
has no shock; unlike Malvolio he is permitted 
to remain undeceived to the end. It is to his 
credit that he is not without glimmerings thit 
he is a fooL , The kindness is, that the ouu- 
viction is not forced upon him from without 
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Sce:«B I. An apartment iit the Dut^t palace. 

Enter Duke, Curio, nwi other LoreU; 
iluaiciaiu attending. 

Date. If music be the fond of love, play on ; 
Give me excess of it, t}iat, surfeiting, 
Tlie appetite may sicken, and so die. 
That strain again ! it had n dying fall: 
O, it came o'er my ear like the sweet sound 
Tliat breathes uj>ou a bank of violets. 
Stealing and giving odour! Enough; no more: 
T is not HO sweet now as it was before. 
^[Oujjiritof love, howquick and fresh art thon, 
• That, notwithstanding thy capacity lo 

; Receiveth as the sea, nought enters there, 
;Of what validity' and jiitch soe'er, 
;But falls into abatement and low price, 
Even in a minute '. ho full of shapes is fancy,' 
That it alone* is high -fantastical. 3 

Cur. Will you go hunt, my lord? 

Ihite. ' What, Curio) 

Cur. The hart. 

Date. Why, so I do, the nobleat that I have: 
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O, when mine eyes did see Olivia first, 
Methuught she jmrji'd the air of pestilence! 
Tliat iiJHtant was I turn'd into a hart; il 

And my desires, like fell and cruel hounds. 
E'er since pursue nie. 

£ntfr Valestisb. 
How nowl what newH from her? 
Viil. So please my Ior.i, I might not l)e ad- 
mitted; 
But fi-iim her hanclmaid do return this answer: 
The element* itself, till seven years' heat,' 
Shall not liehold her face at ample view; 
But, like a cloistreM," she will veiled walk. 
And water once a day her diamlier round 
With eye-otFeiiding brine: all this to neason 
A brother's de.-id love, which she would kee]) 

And lasting in her sad remembrance.' 

Dutr. O, she that hath a heart nf that tine 
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To pay this debt of love but to a brother, 
How will she love, when the rich golden shaft 
Hath kiird the flock of all affections else 
That live in her; when liver, brain, and heart, 
These sovereign thrones, are all supplied, and 

fill'd 38 

Her sweet perfections,* with one self king ! 
Away before me to sweet beds of flowers ! 
Love-thoughts lie rich when canopied with 

bowers. [Exeunt. 

Scene II. The sea-coast 

Enter Viola, a Captain^ and Sailors, 

Vio, What country, friends, is this? 
Cap. This is Illyria, lady. 
Vio. And what should I do in Illyria? 
My brother he is in Elysium. 
Perchance he is not drowTi'd: what think you, 
sailoi-s ? 
Cap. It is "perchance" tliat you yourself 

were saved. 
Vio. O my poor brother! and so perchance 

may he be. 
Cap. True, madam: and, to comfort you 
with chance, 
Ajssure yourself, after our shij) did split. 
When you, and those poor number sav'd with 
you, 10 

Hung on our driving boat, I saw your brother, 
Moat provident in peril, bind himself, 
Courage and hope both teaching him the 

practice, 
To a strong mast that liv'd upon the sea; 
Where, like Ariun on the dolphin's back, 
I saw him hold acquaintance with the waves 
So long as I could see. 

Vio. For saying so, there 's gold: 
Mine own escape unfoldeth to my ho]>e, 
Wliereto thy speech serves for authority, 20 
The like of him. Know'st thou this country 2? 
Cap. Ay, madam, well; for I w^as bred and 
born 
Not three hours' travel from this very place. 
Vio. Who governs here ? 
Cap. A noble <iuke, in nature as in name. 
Vio. Wliat is his name? 



' Perfections, pronounced as a quadrisyllable. 
i CoMiitry, pronounced as a trisyllable. 
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Cap. Orsino. 

Vio. Orsino! I have heard my father name 
him: 
He was a bachelor then. t 

Cap. And so is now, or was so very late; 
For but a month ago I went from hence. 
And then 'twas fresh in murmur, — as, you 

know, 
What great ones do, the less will prattle of,— 
That he did seek the love of fair Olivia. 

Vio. What's she? 

Cap. A virtuous maid, the daughter of i 
count 
Tliat died some twelvemonth since; then 

leaving her 
In the protection of his son, her brother, 
Who shortly also died : for whose dear luve. 
They say, she hath abjur'd the company # 
And sight of men. 

Vio. O that I serv'd that W\)\ 

And might not be delivered^ to the world, 
Till I hail made mine own occasion mellow 
What my estate is ! 

Cap. That were hard to compass; 

Because she will admit no kind of suit, 
No, not the duke's. 

Vio. There is a fair behaviour in thee, cai^- 
tain; 
And though that nature with a beauteous will 
Doth oft close in pollution, yet of thee ti 
I will believe thou hast a mind that suits 
With this thy fair and outward character. 
I prithee, — and I '11 pay thee bounteously,— 
Conceal me what I am; and be my aid 
For such disguise as haply shall become 
The form of my intent. I '11 serve this duke: 
Thou slialt present me as an eunuch to him: 
It may be worth thy pains; for I can siug 
And speak to him in many sorts of music 
That will allow me* very worth his service. 
Wliat else may hap, to time I will commit; 
Only shape thou thy silence to my wit <i 
[ Cap. Be you his eunuch, and your mote 
I'Ube: 
When my tongue blabs, then let mine ert» 
not see. 

Vio. I thank thee: lead me on.] [Exeuhf- 



* Delivered, i.e. discoTered. 

* AUoic me, approve nie, make me acknovletlged 
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Scene III. A cmirt-yard in Olivia^ s house. 

Enter Sir Toby Belch and Maria. 

Sir To, What a plague means my niece, to 
take the death of her brother thus? I am 
sure care 's an enemy to life. 

Mar, By my troth, Sir Toby, you must 
come in earlier o' nights: your cousin, my 
Lidy, takes great exceptions to your ill hours. 

Sir To, Why, let her except before excepted. 

Mar, Ay, but you must confine yourself 
\irithin the modest limits of order. o 

Sir To. Confine I I'll confine myself no 
finer than I am: these clothes are good 
enough to drink in; and so be these boots 
too: an they be not, let them hang them- 
selves in their own straps. 

JIur. Tliat (juaffing and drinking will undo 
you: I heard my lady talk of it yesterday; 
and of a foolish knight that you brought in 
one night here to be her wooer. 

Sir To. Who, Sir Andrew Aguecheek? 

Mar. Ay, he. 

Sir To. He's as tail' a man as any's in 
lUvria. 20 

Mar. What's that to the purpose? 

Sir. To, Wliy, he has three thousand ducjits 
a vear. 

Mar. Ay, but he '11 have but a year in all 
these ducats : he 's a very fool and a prodigal. 

•Sir To. Fie, that you'll say sol he plays o' 
the viol-de-gamboys/ and s])eaks three or four 
languages word for word without book, and 
hath all the good gifts of nature. 39 

Mar. He hath, indeed, almost natural : for 
besides that he 's a ft k)1, he 's a great quarrel- 
ler; and but that he hath the gift of a coward 
to allay the gust'' he hath in quarrelling, 't is 
thought among tlie prudent he would quickly 
have the gift of a grave. 

Sir To. By this hand, they are scoundrels 
and substractors^ that sav so of him. Wlio 
are they? 

Mar, They that add, moreover, he 's drunk 
uijjhtly in your c<jm|)any. S9 

Sir To. With drinking healths to my niece: 

' TaU, stout, valiant. 

* Viol^-gamboy», i.e. viol da gamba, the precursor of 
the violoncello. » Gimt, relish. 

' SuhttraetoTt: he means uf courau to say detracton. 



I '11 drink to her as long as there is a passage 
in my throat and drink in Illyria: he's a 
coward and a coystril* that will not drink to 
my niece till his brains turn o' the toe like a 
parish- top. What, wench! CastUiano vul^o! 
for here comes Sir Andrew Agueface. 
Sir And, [Without] Sir Toby Belch,— 

Enter Sir Andrew Aguecheek. 

How now. Sir Toby Belch I 

Sir To, Sweet Sir Andrew I 

Sir And, [To Maria] Bless you, fair shrew. 

Mar, And you too, sir. 6I 

Sir To, Accost, Sir Andrew, accost 

Sir And. What's that? 

Sir To. My niece's chambermaid. 

^S'lV And, Grood Mistress Accost, I desire 
better acquaintance. 

Mar, My name is Mary, sir. 

Sir And. Good Mistress Marj' Accost, — 

Sir To, You mistake, knight: "accost" is 
front her, [boanl her,] woo her, a.ssail her. «o! 

Sir And. [ By my troth, I would not under- 
take her in this com]>any.] Is that the mean- '. 
ing of "accost"? 
• Mar, Fare you well, gentlemen. 

*S'i> To, An thou let part so, Sir Andrew, 
would thou mightst never draw sword again. 

Sir A nd. An you j^art so, mistress, I would 
I might never draw sword again. Fair lady, 
do you think you liave fools in liand ? 69 

Mar. Sir, I have not you by the hand. 

^liirAmi. Marry, but you shall have: and 
here 's my hand. 

Mar. Now sir, " thought is free " : I pray 
you, bring your liand to the buttery-l^r and 
let it drink. ; 

Sir And. Wherefore, sweet-heart? what'S: 
your metaphor? i 

Mar. It 's dry, sir. \ 

Sir And. Whv, I think so: I am not such 
an ass but I can kee]) my hand dr^'. But 
what 's your jest ? 80 

Mar. A dry jest, sir. 

Sir And. Are vou full of them? 

Mar. Ay, sir, I have them at my fingers' 
ends : marry, now I let go your hand, I am 
barren.] [Evit. 

* Ciij/Mtnl, n low fellow. 
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Sir To. O knight, thou lack'st a cup of 
csuiary:^ when did I see thee so put down? 

Sir And. Never in your life, I think; un- 
less you see canary put me down. Methinks 
8(^)metimes I have no more wit than a Cliris- 
tian or an ordinary man has : but I am a great 
eater of beef, and I believe that does harm to 
my wit 91 

Sir To. No question. 

Sir And. An I thought that, I'd forswear 
it I '11 ride home to-morrow, Sir Toby. 

Sir To. Fourquoiy my dear knight? 

Sir And. What is *^^pourqiun?^^ do or not 
do? I would I had bestowed that time in the 
tongues that I have in fencing, dancing and 
bear-baiting: O, had I but followed the arts! 

Sir To. Then hadst thou had an excellent 
head of hair. loi 

Sir And. Why, would that have mended 
my hair? 

Sir To. Past question; for thou seest it will 
not curl by nature. 

Sir And. But it becomes me well enough, 
does't not? 

Sir To. Excellent; it hangs like flax on a 
) distaff; [and I hope to see a housewife take 
► thee between her legs and spin it off. ] no 

Sir And. Faith, I '11 home to-morrow, Sir 
Toby: your niece will not be seen; or if she 
be, it's four to one she'll none of me: the 
count himself here hard by woos her. 

Sir To. She '11 none o' the count: she '11 not 
match above her degree, neither in estate, 
years nor wit; I have heard her swear 't 
Tut, there 's life in 't^ man. 

Sir And. I'll stay a month longer. I am 
a fellow o' the strangest mind i' the world; I 
delight in masques and revels sometimes alto- 
gether. 121 

Sir To. Art thou good at these kickshawses,^ 
knight ? 

Sir Ayid. As any man in Illyria, whatso- 
ever he be, under the degree of my betters; 
and yet I will not compare with an old man. 

Sir To. What is thy excellence in a gal- 
liard,^ knight? 

Sir And. Faith, I can cut a caper. 129 



^ Canary, sweet sack, from the Canary Islands. 

' KickghaicMs, a corruption of French quelque-chose. 

3 Oalliard, a lively dance. 
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Sir To. And I can cut the mutton to't 

Sir And. And I think I have the back- 
trick simply as strong as any man in Illyria. 

[Dance* fantcuticalbf. 

Sir To. Wherefore are these things hid? 
wherefore have these gifts a curtain before 
'em ? are they like to ti^e dust, like Mistreas 
Mall's picture? why dost thou not go to 
church in a galliard^ and come home in a cor- 
anto?* My very walk should be a jig; [I 
would not so much as make water but in a . 
sink-a-pace.* ] What dost thou mean ? is it t 
world to hide virtues in ? [I did think, by the 
excellent constitution of thy leg, it was form'd 
under the star of a galliard. ^ 

Sir And. Ay, 'tis strong, and it does indif- 
ferent well in a dam'd-colour'd stock.* Shall 
we set about some revels? 

Sir To. Wliat shall we do else? were we 
not born under Taurus ? 

Sir And. Taurus! that 's sides and heart 

Sir To. No, sir; it is legs and thighs. Ltt 
me see thee caper: [Sir Andrew dances again] 
ha I higher: ha, ha!— excellent I [Exeufd. 

Scene IV. Orsind's palace. 

Enter Valentine, and Viola {as Cesario), 

in man^s attire. 

Val. If the duke continue these favours 
towards you, Cesario, you are like to be much 
advanc'd: he hath known vou but three davs, 
and already you are no stranger. 

Vio. You either fear his humour or mv 
negligence, that you call in question the con- 
tinuance of his love : is he inconstant, sir, in 
his favours? 

Val. No, believe me. 

Vio. I thank you. Here comes the count 

Enter Duke Orsino, Curio, and Attendant*, 

Duke. Who saw Cesario, ho ? w 

Vio. On your attendance, my lord; here. 
DuX'e. Stand you awhile aloof. — Cesario, 
Thou know'st no less but all; I have un- 
clasp'd 

4 Coranto, another brisk dance. 

* Sink-a-pace, i,e. einqur-pace, a French dance, the 
steps of which were regulated by the number tire. 
c Stock, stocking. 
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To thee the book even of lay secret soul : 
Therefore, good jouth, address thy gait unto 

her; 
B« not deni'd access, stand at her doora 
And tell them, there thy fixed foot sliall grow 



Till thou have audience. 
Fio. 



Sure, my noble lord. 



If she be so aliamlon'd to her sorrow 
As it is spoke, she never will admit me. so 
Ihite. Be clamdrous, and leap all civil 
bounds, 
Bather tbau make unprofited return. 

Vio. Say I do speak with her, my lord, 
what then i 




Duke. O, then unfold the passion of my love. 
Surprise her with diacourne of my dear faith! 
It shall become thee well to act my woes; 
She will attend it better iu thy youth 
Than in a nnnciu's' of more grave aspect. 

Vio. I think not so, my lord. 

Duie. Dear lad, believe it ; 

For they shall yet belie thy liappy years, so 
That Hay thou art a man : Diana's lip 
Isnot moresmoothand rubious,'' thy small pijre 
Is as the maiden's organ, shrill and sound,* 
And all is seniblative* a woman's jiart. 
I know.tby constellation' is right apt 






For this atfair.'— Ijiimt.' four or five attend liim; 
All, if you will; for I myself am best 
When lenst in comjiaiiy. — Prosjjer well in this, 
And thou shidt live im freely as thy lord. 
To call his fortunes thine. 

Vio. I 'II do my best 

To woo your lady - [.i »«/■■] Yet, a barful" 

Whoe'er I woo, myself would be his wife. 

{Extant. 

ScESB V. Terrare of Olivui'i houtc. 

Enter Mahia and Clows. 

Mar. Nay, either tell u)e where thou hast 

been, or I will not open my \i\» so wide as a 



< Itirjul. I 



ImptillincnU. 
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bristle may enter in way of thy excuse : my 
lady will hang thee for thy absence. 

Clo. Let her hang me: he that is well 
hang'd in this world needs to fear no colours.^ 

Mar. Make that good. 

Clo. He shall see none to fear. 

Mar. A good lenten answer: I can tell thee 
where that saying was born, of " I fear no 
colours." 10 

Clo. Where, good Mistress Mary? 

Mar. In the wars ; and that may you be 
bold to say in your foolery. 

CU>. Well, God give them wisdom that liave 
it; and those that are fools, let them use their 
talents. 

Mar. Yet you will be hang'd for being so 
long absent; or, to be turned away, is not 
that as good as a hanging to you? lo 

Clo. Many a good hanging prevents a bad 
marriage; and, for turning away let summer 
bear it out. 

Mar. You are resolute, then? 

Clo. Not so, neither; but I am resolved on 
two points. 

Mar. That if one break, the other will 
hold; or, if both break, your gaskins^ falL 

Clo. Apt, in good faith ; very ai)t. Well, 
go thy way; if Sir Toby would leave drink- 
ing, thou wert as witty a piece of Eve's flesh 
as any in Illyria. 31 

Mar. Peace, you rogue, no more o' that. 
Here comes my lady : make youi* excuse 
wisely, you were best. [Exit. 

Clo. Wit, an't be thy will, put me into 
gocKl fooling! Those wits, that think they 
have thee, do very oft prove fools; and I, 
that am sure I lack thee, may pass for a wise 
man. For what says Quinapalus ? " Better 
a witty fool than a foolish wit." 40 

Enter Olivia, Malvolio, and Ladies attending 

Olivia. 

G<kI bless thee, ladv ! 

Oli. Take the fool awav. 

Clo. Do you not hear, fellows? Take away 
the ladv. 

[ [| Oli. Go to, you 're a dry ^ ft)ol ; I '11 no more 
of vou: besides, vou o^row dishonest. 

» Fear no colaurs, if. fear notliiDjj. 

2 Gatfkiiis, breeches. * Di-y. insipid. 
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Clo. Two faults, madonna,^ that drink and 
good counsel will amend: for give the drr 
fool drink, then is the fool not dry: bid the 
dishonest man mend himself; if he mend, he 
is no longer dishonest; if he cannot, let the 
botcher mend him. Any thing that 's mended 
is but patch'd: virtue that transgresses is but 
patch'd with sin; and sin that amends is hot 
patch'd with virtue. If that this simple 
syllogism will serve, so: if it will not, what 
remedv? As there is no true cuckold bat 
calamity, so beauty 's a flower. The lady bodt 
take away the fool; therefore, I say again, 
take her away.] 

Oil. Sir, I bade them take away you. m 

Clo. Misprision in the highest degree! 
Lady, cucullus non facit monachum ;^ that's 
as much to say as, I wear not motley iu mj 
brain. Good madonna, give me leave tu 
prove you a fooL 

Oli. Can you do it? 

Clo. Dexteriously, good madonna. 

Oli. Make your proof. 

Clo. 1 must catechize you for it, madonoa: 
good my mouse of virtue, answer me. 

Oli. Well, sir, for want of other idleness, Til 
bide your proof. n 

C^. Good madonna, why moumst thou? 

Oli. Grood fool, for my brother's death. 

Clo. I think his soul is in hell, madonna. 

Oli. I know his soul is in heaven, fooL 

Clo. The more fool, madonna, to mourn for 
your brother's soul being in heaveiL — Take 
away the fool, gentlemen. 

Oli. What think you of this fool, Malr 
volio? doth he not mend? si 

Mai. Yes, and shall do till the pangs of 
death sliake him: infirmity, that decays the 
wise, doth ever make the better fool. 

Clo. God send you, sir, a speedy infirmity, 
for the better increasing your folly I Sir 
Tobv will be sworn that I am no fox; but he 
will not pass his word for twopence that yoa 
aie no fool. 

Oli. How say you to that, Malvolio? 

Mai. 1 marvel your ladyship takes delist 
in such a barren rascal: I saw him put down 

4 Madonna = my laily. 

ft CueuUus non facit monacAtim, the cowldoea noi nuke 

the niunk. 
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the other day with an ordinary fool, that has 
no more brain than a stone. Look you now, 
he's out of his guard already; unless you 
laugh and minister occasion to him, he is 
gagg'd. I protest, I take these wise men, 
that crow so at these set kind of fools,^ no 
better than the fools' zanies.' 96 

Oli, O, you are sick of self-love, Malvolio, 
and taste with a distemi>er'd appetite. To 
be generous, guiltless and of free disposition, 
is to take those things for bird- bolts ^ that 
you deem cannon -bullets: there is no slander 
in an allowed ^ fool, though he do nothing 
but rail; nor no railing in a known discreet 
man, though he do nothing but reprove. 

Clo. Now Mercury endue thee with leas- 
ing,* for thou sjHiak'st well of fools ! 

lie-enter Maria. 

Afar. Madam, there is at the gate a young 
gentleman much desires to speak with you. 

Oil. From the Count Orsino, is it? 

Afar. I know not, madam: 't is a fair young 
man, and well attended. iii 

Oli. Who of my people hold him in delay? 

Afar. Sir Toby, madam, your kinsman. 

Oil, Fetch him off, I pray you; he speaks 
nothing but madman: fie on him! [Exit 
Afariii.] Go you, Malvolio: if it be a suit 
from the crnint, I am sick, or not at home; 
what you will, to dismiss it. [Exit Afalvolio.] 
Now you see, sir, how your fooling grows old, 
and people dislike it. 

Clo. Thou hast spoke for us, madonna, as if 
thy eldest son should be a fool, — whose skull 
Jove cram with brains! for here he comes, 
one of thy kin, has® a most weak pia mater. "^ 

Enter Sir Toby Belch. 

Oli. By mine honour, half drunk. What 
is he at the gate, counin? 
Sir To. A gentleman. 
OIL A gentleman ! what gentleman ? 
Sir To. Tis a gentleman here ... A 



1 TJu«e tet kind o/fooU, te. the professional Jesters, 
s FofdM' zaniei, subordinate buffoons, who mimicked the 
Irlcks of the chief clown, 
s Bird'boUs, blunt-headed arrows. * Allow'd, licensed. 
» leasing, Ijfng. • Has, te. who has. 

T Pia inciter, the membrane that covers the brain. 



plague o' these pickle-herring! — How now, 

sot! 130 

ao. Good Sir Toby ! 

Oli, Cousin, cousin, how have you come so 
early by this letharg}'? 

Sir To. Lechery ! I defy lechery. There 's 
one at the gate. 

Oli. Avy marry, what is he ? 

Sir To. Let him be the devil, an he will; I 
care not! give me faith, say I! Well, it's 
all one. [Exit. 

Oli. What 's a drunken man like, fool? 

Clo. Like a drown'd man, a fool, and a 
madman: one draught above heat makes him 
a fool; the second mads him; and a third 
drowns him. 

Oli. Go thou and seek the crowner,® and let 
him sit o' my coz; for he's in the third de- 
gree of drink, he's drown'd: go, look after 
him. 

Clo. He is but mad yet, madonna; and the 
fool shall look to the madman. [Exit. 

lie-enter Malvolio. 

Afal. Madam, yond young fellow swears he 
will speak with you. I told him you were 
sick ; he takes on him to understand so much, 
and therefore comes to speak with you. I 
told him you were asleep; he seems to have 
a foreknowledge of tliat too, and therefore 
comes to speak with you. What is to be 
said to him, lady] he's fortified against any 
denial. 

Oli. Tell him he shall not speak with me. 

Afal. Has been told so; and he says, he '11 
stand at your door like a sheriff's post, and 
be the supporter to a bench, but he '11 speak 
with vou. 

Oli. What kind o' man is he ? 

Afal. Whv, of mankind. 160 

Oli. Wliat manner of man ? 

Afal. Of very ill manner; he '11 speak with 
you, will you or no. 

Oli. Of what personage and years is he? 

Afal. Not yet old enough for a man, nor 
young enough for a boy ; as a squash* is before 
't is a peaacod, or a codling*® when 't is almost 

• Croumer, coroner. 

"* Squash, unripe peaacod. 

I* Codling, young raw apple. 
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an apple: 'tis with him in standing water, 
between boy and man. He is very well-fa- 
vour'd, and he speaks very shrewishly;^ one 
would think his mother's milk were scarce 
out of him. 171 

OIL Let him approach: call in my gentle- 
woman. 

Mai. Gentlewoman, my lady calls, [Exit, 

Re-e titer Maria. 

Oli. Give me my veil: come, throw it o'er 
my face. 
We '11 once more hear Orsino's embassy. 

Enter Viola. 

Vio, The honourable lady of the house, 
which is she? 

Oli. Speak to me; I shall answer for her. 

Your will ? 180 

Vio. Most radiant, exquisite and unmatch- 

able beauty, ... [To Maria] I pray you 

tell me if this be the lady of the house, for I 

never saw her: I would be loth to cast away 

my speech; for, besides that it is excellently 

well penn'd, I have taken great pains to con 

f it. ^[To Olicia and Mari't] Good beauties, 

I let me sustain no scorn; I am very comptible,* 

> even to the least sinister usage. ] 

Oli. Whence came you, sir ? is9 

Vio. I can say little more than I have 

studied, and that question 's out of my part. 

Good gentle one, give me modest assurance if 

vyou be the lady of the house, [that I may 

^proceed in my speech. 

Oli. Are you a comedian ? 
Vio. No, my profound heart: and yet, by 
the very fangs of malice I swear, I am not 
that I play. Are you the lady of the house ? ] 
Oli. If I do not usurp myself, I am. 
Vio. Most certain, if you are she, you do 
usurp yourself; for what is yours to bestow 
is not vours to reserve. But this is from^ 
my commission: I will on with my speech in 
your praise, and then show you the heart of 
my message. 

Oli. Come to what is important in 't: I for- 
give you the praise. 

J Shrewifhlif, t:\rtly. * Comptible, sensitive. 

* From, i.e. apart from. 
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Vio. Alas, I took great pains to study it, 
and 't is poeticaL 

Oli. It is the more like to be feigned: 1 
pray you, keep it in. I heard you were saucy 
at my gates, and allow'd your approach 
rather to wonder at you than to hear you. 
If you be not mad, be gone ; if you have rea- 
son, be brief: 't is not that time of moon with 
me to make one in so skipping^ a dialogue. 

Mar. Will you hoist sail, sir ? here lies your 
way. 

Vio. No, good swabber;* I am to hull* 
here a little longer. — Some moUificatioD for 
your giant, sweet lady. Tell me your mind: 
I am a messenger. » 

Oli. Sure, you have some hideous matter to 
deliver, when the courtesy of it is so fesxfoL 
Speak your office. 

Vio. It alone concerns your ear. [I bring 
no overture of war, no taxation^ of homige: 
I hold the olive in my hands;] my wonbare; 
as full of peace as matter. 

Oli. Yet you began rudely. Wbat tie jou? 
what would you 1 9i 

Vio. The rudeness that bath mppmM ii 
me have I learn'd from my entertaiuBeBt^ 
What I am, and what I would, are [ai seeRt 
as maidenhead:^ to your ears, diTiniiy; [to 
any other's, profanation.] 

Oli. Give us the place alone: we will hmr 
this divinity. [Exeunt Maria and AttendatUi.] 
Now, sir, what is your text ? 

Vio. Most sweet lady, — 

Oli. A comfortable doctrine, and much mav 
be said of it. Where lies your text ? 240 

Vio. In Orsino's bosom. 

Oli. In his bosom ! In what chapter of hii 
bosom? 

Vio. To answer by the method, in the firrt 
of his heart. 

Oli. O, I have read it: it is heresy. Hare 
you no more to say? 

Vio. Grood madam, let me see your face. 

Oli. Have you any commission from your 
lord to negotiate with my face? You are now 
out of your text: but we wiU draw the cur- 



4 Skipping, brisk, flighty. 

* Swabber, one who scrulis the deck of a ihip. 

< Htdl, to drive to and fro without tails or rudder. 

7 Taxation, demand. • EnUrtainment, treatiBcat 
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tain, and show you tlie picture, [Ciiveih.] 
Look you, air, audi a one I was this preeent: 
is't Dot welJ done? 

Vio. Eicelleutlj dune, if God did all. 

Oli. T is in grain,' air; 'twill endure wind 
and weather. 



Vio. Tt8 beauty truly blent, whose red 
and white 
Nature's ownsweet and cunning' hand laid on: 
Lady, yuu are the cruell'st she alive 
If you will lead tlieae graces to the grave 
And leave the world no copy. ai 




Oli. O, sir, I will not be so hnrd-hearted; 
I will give out divers schedulesof my beauty: 
it shall be inventoried, and every particle and 
utensil labell'd to my will: as, item, two lij>H, 
indifferent red; item, two grey eyes, with lids 
to themi item, one neck, one chin, and g» 
forth. Were you sent hither to praise' me? 

Vio. I aee you what you are, you nre too 

But, if you were the devil, you are fair. 270 
My lord and master lores you: O, such love 



Could be but recompens'd, though you were 

.The nonpareil* of beauty! 

(Hi. How does he love meT 

IVo. With adorations, fertile tears. 
With groans that thunder love, with sighs of 
fire. 
Oli. Your lord does know my Tiind; I can- 
not love him: 
Yet I suppose him virtuouE, know him 

QOf great estate, of fresh and stainless youth; 

' Senpartil, pmgon. 
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In voices well divulged,* free, leam'd, and 
-' valiant; 279 

And in dimension and the shape of nature^ 
A gracious person: but yet I cannot love him; 
He might have took his answer long ago. 

Vio. If I did love you in my master's flame, 
With such a suffering, such a deadly life, 
In your denial I would find no sense; 
I would not understand it. 

on. Why, what would you ? 

Vio. Make me a willow cabin at your gate. 
And call upon my soul within the house; 
Write loyal cantons* of contemned love 
And sing them loud even in the dead of night; 
Halloo your name to the reverberate' hills 
And make the babbling gossip of the air 
Cry out " Olivia I " 0, you should not rest 
Between the elements of air and earth, 
But you should pity me ! 

OIL You might do much. 

Wliat is your |)arentage ? 

Vio. Above my fortunes, yet my state is 
well : 
I am a gentleman. 

Oli. Get you to your lord; 

I cannot love him: let him send no more; 
Unless, perchance, you come to me again, 300 
To tell me how he takes it. Fare you well: 
I thank you for your pains: spend this for me. 

Vio. I am no fee'd post, lady; keep your 
purse: 
My master, not myself, lacks recompense. 
Love make his heart of flint that vou shall 
love. 



And let your fervour, like my masters, be 
Plac'd in contempt! Farewell, fair cnieltv. 

Oli. " What is your parentage ? " 
" Above my fortunes, yet my state is well: 
I am a gentleman." I'll be sworn thou art; 
Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbs, actions and 

spirit, sii 

Do give thee fivefold blazon: not too fast: 

soft, soft! . . . 
Unless the master were the man. How now: 
Even so quickly may one catch the pLifrur/ 
Methinks I feel this youth's perfections* 
With an invisible and subtle stealth 
To creep in at mine eyes. Well, let it be. 
What ho, Malvolio I 

lie-enter Malvolio. 

Mai. Here, madam, at your servic*. 

Oh. Run after that same peevish^ messenger, 
The county's • man: he left this ring behifts 
him, £.• 

Would I or not: tell him 1 11 none of it 
Desire him not to flatter with his lord, 
Nor hold him up with ho}>e8 ; I am not fi)r him: 
If that they outh will come this way to-mom»w, 
I '11 give him reasons for 't. Hie thee, Malvulia 

Mai. Madam, I will. [ExiL 

Oli. I do I know not what; and fear t<) find 
Mine eye too great a flatterer for my mind. 
Fate, show thy force: ourselves we du not 

owe;^ 
What is decreed must be: and be this 9f^\ 

[EiiL 



ACT II. 



Scene I. The tea-coast. 

Enter Antonio and Sebastian. 

Ant. Will you stay no longer? nor will you 
not that I go with you? 

»Seb. By your i>atience, no. My stars shine 
darkly over me : the malignancy of my fate 
might perhaps distemper yours; therefore 1 

1 In voices weU divulg'd, i.e. well Ri)oken of. 

2 Cantons, songs or versos. « Reverberate, echoing. 

* Perfections, pronounced as a (luadrisyllable. 

* Peeviah, testy. « County's, counts. ' Owe, own. 
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shall crave of you your leave tliat I may bctf 
my evils alone: it were a l)ad recompense hr 
your love, to lay any of them on you. 

Ant. Let me yet know of you whither you 
are bound. lo 

Seb. No, sooth, sir: my determinate" vojyigv 
is mere extravagancy.^ But I perceive in you 
so excellent a touch of modesty, that you will 
not extort from me what I am willing to keep 
in ; therefore it charges me in manners the 



* Determinate, fixed. 



* Sxtravaganey, Tagnocj. 
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rather to express myaelf.' You miut know 
of tne then, Antonio, my ntune is Sebostiau, 
which I called Ruderigo; my father wns that 
Sebastian of Metiaaline, whom I know you 
h&ve heard of. He left behind him mTself 
and a sister, both bom in an hour : 
if the heaveuH had been pleas'd, 
would we had bo ended ! but you, 
air, aiter'd that ; for some hour 
before you took me from the 
breach' of the sea was my sister 
drown'd. 

Ant. Alas the day! 

Seb. A lady, air, though it whs 
said she much resembled me, was 
yet of many accounted beautiful; 
bnt, though I could not with such 
estimable wonder overfar behe^e 
that, yet thus far I will boldly 
publish her: she bore a mind that 
envy could not but call fair bhe 
is druwn'd alrea(1\ sir with salt 
water, tliough I seem to drown 
her remembrance again with more. 

AiU. Pardon me sir your bad 
entertainment 

Seb. good Antonio forgive me 
your trouble '. 

Aiit. If you will not murder me 
for my love, let me be your servant 

Seb. If you will not undo what 
you have done, that is, kill hini 
whom you have recover d desire it 
not. Fare ye well at once my 
bosom is full of kindness and I 
am yet so nenr the manners ( f ray 
mother, that upon the least ocra 
Bion more mine eies will tell tales 
of me. I am bound to the Count 
Orsino's court: farewell [£n( 

Ani. The gentleness of all the ^ ^ 

gods go with thee! m nw 

I have many enemies in Orsino's "iMt/i 

court, 
Else would I very shortly see thee there. 
But, come what may, I do adore thee so, ti 
That danger shall seem sport, and I will go. 
[Exii. 



Seems II. A'far Oihia't Aoiue. 
Enter VioLA, Mal voLio /o//omnj. 
2fal. Were not you even now with the 
Countess Olivia! 




\'w. Even now, sir; on a moderate pace I 
have since arriv'd but hither. 

Jfal. She returns this ring to you, sir: you 
might have sav'd me my pains, to have taken 
it away yourselt She adds, moreover, that 
you should put your lord into a desperate 
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assurauce she will none of liim: and one thing 
more, that you be never so hardy to come 
again in his affairs, unless it be to report your 
lord's taking of this. Keceive it so. 

Vio. She took the ring of me : I '11 none of it. 

Mai. Come, sir, you peevishly threw it to 

her; and her will is, it should be so retum'd: 

if it be worth stooping for, there it lies in 

your eye; if not, be it his that finds it. [Exit, 

Vio. I left no ring with her: what means 

this ladv? 
Fortune forbid my outside have not charm'd 

her! 19 

She made good view of me; indeed, so much, 
That methought her eyes had lost her tongue, 
For she did speak in starts distractedly. 
She loves me, sure; the cunning of her passion 
Invites me in this churlish messenger. 
None of my lord's ring! why, he sent her none. 
I am the man: if it be so, as 't is. 
Poor lady, she were better love a dream. 
Disguise, I see, thou art a wickedness 
Wherein the pregnant^ enemy does much. 
How easy is it for the proper-false* so 

In women's waxen hearts to set their forms! 
Alas, our frailty is the cause, not we! 
For such as we are made of, such we be. 
How will this fadge?^ my master loves her 

dearly; 
And I, poor monster, fond * as much on him ; 
And she, mistaken, seems to dote on me. 
What will become of this? As I am man, 
My state is desperate for my master's love; 
As I am woman, — now alas the day! — 
What thriftless sighs shall poor Olivia 

breathe! 40 

O Time, thou must untangle this, not I; 
It is too hard a knot for me to untie! [Exit. 

Scene III. Olivia's hon^. The Servants' hall. 

Sir Toby and Sir Andrew discovered. 

Sir To. Q Approacli, Sir Andrew:] not to be 
a-bed after midnight is to be up betimes; and 
^^dilucido surgere^^^ thou knowst, — 

1 Pregnant, dexterous, expert. 

* The proper-false, i.e. the good-looking but false [men]. 
« Fadge, prosper. * Fond, dote. 

* DiluexUo mrgere [ialuherrimum], to rise early is most 
healthful (Lilly's Grammar). 
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Sir And. Nay, by my troth, I know not: 
but I know, to be up late is to be up lat«. 

Sir To. A false conclusion : I bate it as an 
unfill'd can. To be up after midnight, and 
to go to bed then, is early: so that to go to 
bed after midnight is to go to bed betimt& 
Does not our life consist of the four elements! 

Sir And. Faith, so they say; but I think it 
rather consists of eating and drinking. i2 

Sir To. Thou'rt a scholar; let us therefore 
eat and drink. Marian, I say! a stoup^ d 
wine! 

Enter Clowx. 

Sir And. Here comes the fool, i' faith 

Clo. How now, my hearts! did you nevef 
see the picture of " We three" ? 

Sir To. Welcome, ass. Now let s have a 
catch.^ 

Sir And. By my troth, the fool has an ex- 
cellent breast* I had rather than forty ahil- 
lings I had such a leg, and so sweet a bratili 
to sing, as the fool has. In sooth, then vnit 
in very gracious fooling last night, when tboa 
spok'st of Pigrogromitus, of the Vapians pac- 
ing the equinoctial of Qiieubus : 't was venr 
good, i' faith. [I sent thee sixpence forthj 
leman:* hadst it? 

Clo. I did impeticos thy gratillity; for. 
Malvolio's nose is no whipstock, my lady hu 
a white hand, and the Myrmidons are no 
bottle-ale houses. 

Sir And. Excellent! why, this is the beet 
fooling, when all is done. Now, a song. 3i 

Sir To. CJomeon; there is sixpence for yon: 
let 's have a song. 

Sir And. There's a testril**^ of me too: if 
one knight give a — 

Clo. Would you have a love-song, or a song 
of good life ? 

Sir To. A love-song, a love-song. 

Sir And. Ay, ay: I care not for good life. 

Clo. [Sings] 

mistress mine, where are yoa roaming? * 
0, stay and hear; your true love 's coming, 
That can sing both high and low: 

* Stoup^ a drinldng-TesseL 

f Catch, a song in which the |>arts follow one snottff 

* Breast, voice. * Leman, sweetbeail 
10 Testril, tester or sixpence. 
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Trip no further, pretty sweeting ; ^ 
Journeys end in lovers meeting, 

Every wise man's son doth know. 

Sir And, Excellent good, i' faith. 

JSir To, Good, good. 

ao. [Sings] 

What is love? 't is not hereafter; 
Present mirth hath present laughter; 

What 's to come is still unsure: m 

In delay there lies no plenty; 
Then come kiss me, sweet and twenty, 

Youth 's a stulT will not endure. 

Sir And. A mellifluous voice, as I am true 
knight. 

Sir To. A contagious breath. 

Sir And. Very sweet and contagious, i* faith. 

Sir To. To hear by the nose, it is dulcet in 
contagion.^ But shall we make the welkin 
dance indeed^ shall we rouse the night-owl in 
a catch that will draw three souls out of one 
weaver? shall we do that? 

Sir And. An you love me, let 's do 't : I am 
dog at a catch. 

Clo. By 'r lady, sir, and some dogs will catch 
welL 

Sir And. Most certain. Let our catch be, 
TAou knave. 

Clo. Hold thy peace^ thou Icnave^ knight? 
I shall be constrained in 't to call thee knave, 
knight 70 

Sir And T is not the first time I have con- 
strained one to call me knave. Begin, fool : 
it begins, Hold thy peace. 

Clo. I shall never begin if I hold my peace. 

Sir And. Good, i' faith. Come, begin. 

[They ting the catch, ''Hold thy peace:' 

Enter Maria. 

Mar, What a caterwauling do you keep 
here! If my lady have not call'd up her 
steward Malvolio and bid him turn you out 
of doors, never trust me. 79 

Sir To. My lady 's a Cataian,* we are poli- 
ticians, Malvolio's a Peg-a-Ramsey, and [Singe] 
Three merry men be we. Am not I consan- 
guineous? am I not of her blood? Tilly vally,' 

lady ! [Singe] There dwelt a man in Babylon, 
lady, lady! 

1 Sweeting, a term of endearmf nt. 

s Cataian. term of reproach. 

s TiUyvaUy, an ezpreisloD of contempt and impatience. 



Clo. Beshrew me, the knight's in ailmir- 
able fooling. 

Sir And. Ay, he does well enough if he be 
dispos'd, and so do I too: he does it with a 
better grace, but I do it more natural. 

Sir To. [Singing uproariously] 0, the twelfth 
day of December, — oi 

Afar. For the love o* God, peace! 

FfUer Malvolio. 

Mai. My masters, are you mad? or what 
are you? Have you no wit, manners nor 
honesty,^ but to gabble like tinkers at this 
time of night? Do ye make an alehouse of 
my lady's house, that ye squeak out your 
coziers''' catches without any mitigation or 
remorse of vuice? Is there no respect of 
place, persons nor time, in you ? 

Sir To. We did keep time, sir, in our 
catches. Sneckup!* loi 

Mai. Sir Toby, I must be njund^ with you. 
My lady bade me tell you, that, tliough she 
harbours you as her kinsman, she 's nothing 
allied to your disorders. If you can separate 
yourself and your misdemeanours, you are 
welcome to the house; if not, an it would 
please you to take leave of her, she is very 
willing to bid you farewell 

Sir To. [Svigs] Farewell, dear heart, since I 
must needs be gone. no 

Mar. Nay, good Sir Toby. 

C^o. [Sings] His eyes do show his days are almost 
done. 

Mai. Is 't even so ? 

Sir To. But I will never die. 

Clo. Sir Toby, there you lie. 

Mai. This is much credit to you. 

Sir To. Shall I bid him go? 

Clo. What an if you do? 

Sir To. Shall I bid him go, and spare not? 

Clo. 0, no, no, no, no, you dare not. 

Sir To. [To Malvolio] Out o' tune, sir? ye 
lie. Art any more than a steward? Dost 
thou think, because thou art virtuous, there 
shall be no more cakes and ale? 

Clo. Yes, by Saint Anne, and ginger shall 
be hot i' the mouth too. 

Sir To. Thou 'rt i' the right Gro, sir, rub 



« Honuty, propriety 
*Sneckupt gohangt 



* Cotur^t cobblers'. 
1 Round, plain. 
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your chain with crumbi, A stoup of wine, 

Hal. Mistress Mary, if you priz'd my Udy's 
favour at any thing more th^i contempt, you 
would not give means tor this uncivil rule:' 
■he ahall know of it, by this hand. [Exril. 

Mar. Go shake your eara.' 

Sir And. T were as good a deed aa to drink 



when a man 's a-hungry, to challenge him the 
field, and then to break promise with him,ud 
make a fool of him. 

Sir To. Do't, knij-ht: 111 write tb« i 
challenge; or I 'U deliver thy indignition to 
him by word of mouth. It] 

Mar. Sweet Sir Toby, be patient for to- 
night: since the youth of the count's vu to- 




day with my lady, she is much out of quiet 
For Monsieur Malvolio, let me alone with 
hini; if T do not gull him into a nayword,' 
and make him a common recreation, do not 
think I have wit enough to lie straight in my 
bed! I know 1 can do it. 

Sii- To. 
something of hii 

Mar. Marry, sir, sometimea he is a kind of 

■Sir And. 0, if I thought that, I 'd beat him 
like a dog! 

1 Bni!. behnviniir. 

> 00 ihate yimr tan, ■ common Hpreuloo ol cou- 

> Sagimrd, byword. • Pouen. Intorrn. 



Sir To. What, for being a puritaDi tl 
exquisite reason, dear knight? 

Sir And. I have no exquisite reason tw\ 
but I have reason good euough. 

Mar. The devil a puritan that he ii, or v; 
thing constantly, but a time-pleaser; an id«- 
tion'd' ass, that cons state without book, uJ 
utters it by great Bworths:' the best perautd'd 
of himself, so cramm'd, aa he thinks ■'itk 
excellencies, that it is hie grounds of bilb 
that all that look on him love him; and i< 
that vice in him will my revenge find nol*blt 
cause to work. 

Sir To. What wilt thou do? ^ 

• Afietietid, iflKtcd. • SnTOu, mllK 
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Mar, I will drop in hia way some obscure 
epistles of love; wbei'ein, by the colour of his 
beard, the shape of his leg, the manner of his 
gait, the expressure^ of his eye, forehead and 
complexion, he stiall find himself most feel- 
ingly* ])ersonated. I can write very like my 
lady your niece: on a forgotten matter we 
can hardlv make distinction of our hands. 

Sir To. Excellent I I smell a device. 

*V/r And. I have *t in my nose too. 

i<ir To. He shall think, by the letters that 
thou wilt drop, that they come from my niece, 
and that she 's in love witli him. 180 

Mar. My purpose is, indeed, a horse of that 
colour. 

Sir And. And your horse now would make 
him an ass. 

Afar. Ass, I doubt nut. 

Sir And. O, 'twill be admirable! 

Mar. Sport royal, I wai-i-ant you: I know 
my physic will work with him. I will plant 
you two, and let the f(X>l make a thinl, where 
he nliall lind the letter: observe his construc- 
tion of it. For this night, to bed, and dream 
on the event. Farewell. [Exit. 

Sir To. G<x)d night, Penthesilea.' 

Sir A lid. Before me, she 's a good wench. 

Sir To. She 's a beagle, true-bi*ed, and one 
that adores me: wliat o' tliat? 

,Sir And. I was adord once too. 

Sir To. Let 's to bed, knight. Thou hadst 
need send for more monev. 

Sir And. If I cannot recover* your niece, I 
am a foul way out. 20i 

Sir To. Send for money, knight: if thou 
hast her not i' the end, call me cut.^ 

Sir And. If I do not, never trust me, take 
it how you wilL 

Sir To. Come, come, I'll go burn some 
sack; 'tis too late to go to bed now: come, 
knight; come, knight. [Exeunt 

Scene IV. The Duke's palace. 

Enter Duke, Viola, Curio, a;w? others^ 
teith music. 

Duke. Give me some music. Now, good 
morrow, friends. 

> Exyrtnwrt, expreMion. > Feelinffly, exactly. 

* PeiUhetiUat the queen of the Amazoni. « Recover, win. 
< Coil me cut, a term of abuse ; a cut wai a docked hone. 



Now, good Cesario, but that piece of song, 
That old and antique^ song we heard last 

night: 
Methought it did relieve my passion much. 
More than light airs and recollected terms 
Of these most brisk and giddy-paced times. 
Come, but one verse. 

Cur. He is not here, so please your lordship, 
that should sing it. lo 

Duke. Who was it? 

Cur. Feste the jester, my lord; a fool tliat 
the Lady Olivia's father took much delight in. 
He is alxnit the house. 

Duke. Seek him out: and play the tune the 

while. [Exit Curio. Music jjlai/i. 

[To Viola] Come hither, boy. If ever thou 

shait love. 
In the sweet {langs of it remember me; 
For such as I am all true lovers are, 
Unstaid and skittish in all motions else. 
Save in the constant image of the creature 
Tliat is lielov'd. How th)st thou like this tune ? 

Via. It gives a very echo to the seat 21 
Where Love is thron'd. 

Duke. Thou dost speak masterly: 

My life upon 't, young though thou art, thine 

eye 
Hath stay'd upon some favour that it loves! 
Ilatli it not, boy? 

Vio. A little, bv vour favour. 

Duke. What kind of woman is't? 

Vio. Of your complexion.^ 

Duke. She is not worth thee, then. What 
years, i' faith? 

Vio. About your years, my lord. 

Duke. Too old, by heaven ! Let still the 
woman take so 

An elder than herself; so wears she to him. 
So sways she level in her husband's heart: 
For, boy, however we do praise ourselves, 
Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 
More longing, wavering, sooner lost and 

worn,® 
Than women's are. 

Vio. I think it well, my lord. 

Duke. Then let thy love be younger than 
thyself. 



* Antique, i.e. old-fathioned and quaint. 
T CompUxion, personal appearance. 

* Worn, i.e. worn out 
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Or thv affection cannot hold the bent;^ ss 
For women are as roses, whose fair flower, 
Being once displayed, doth fall that very hour. 
Vio. And so they are: alas, that they are so; 
To die, even when they to perfection grow! 

Q He-enter Curio atid Clown. 

Duie. O, fellow, come, the song we had last 
night! 
Mark it, Cesario, it is old and plain; 
The spinsters' and the knitters in the sun 
And the free maids that weave their thread 

with bones,' 
Do use to chant it: it is silly sooth,^ 
And dallies with the innocence of love, 
Like the old age.* 

Clo. Are you ready, sir? 50 

Ihike. Ay; prithee, sing. [J/tmc. 

Sofiff. 

do. Come away, come away, death, 

And in sad cypress let me be laid; 
Fly away, fly away, breath; 

I am slain by a fair cruel maid. 
My shroud of white, stuck all with yew, 

0, prepare it ! 
My part of death, no one so true 
Did share it. 

Not a flower, not a flower sweet, 00 

On my black coffin lot there be strown; 
5 Not a friend, not a friend greet 

? My poor corpse, where my bones shall be 

thrown: 
A thousand thousand sighs to save, 

Lay me, 0, where 
Sad true lover never find my grave. 
To weep there! 

Did'e. There 's for thy pains. 

Clo. No pains, sir; I take pleasure in sing- 
ing, sir. 70 

Buke. I '11 pay thy pleasure, then. 

Clo. Truly, sir, and pleasure will be paid, 
one time or another. 

Duke. Give me now leave to leave thee. 

Clo. Now, the melancholy god protect thee ; 
and the tailor make thy doublet of changeable 
taffeta,^ for thy mind is a very opal ! I would 

1 Bent, tension. « Sjiimtern, i.e. female spinners. 

» Boneg, i.e. bobbins of bone or ivory. 

* Silly sooth, simple truth. 

» The fild age, i.e. the primitive age. 

« Taffeta, a silken fabric. 
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have men of such constancy put to sea, thit 
their business might be every thing, and thdr 
intent every where; for that's it that alwijs 
makes a good voyage of nothing. FarevelL 

[£r.O 

IhUce, Let all the rest give place. 

[Exeunt all but Duke and Vi<^a. 
Once more, Ceaari<s 
(jet thee to yond same sovereign craelty: 
Tell her, my love, more noble than the world, 
Prizes not quantity of dirty lands; 
The parts that fortune hath bestow'd upon her. 
Tell her, I hold as giddily '^ as fortune; 
But 't is that miracle and queen of gems 
That nature pranks^ her in attracts my sooL 

Vio. But if she cannot love you, sir? « 

Dxike. I cannot be so answered. 

Vio. Sooth, but you must 

Say that some lady, as })erliaps there is. 
Hath for yoiur love as great a ]>ang of heart 
As you have for Olivia: you cannot love her; 
You tell her so ; must she not then be an- 
swered? 

Duke. There is no woman's sides 
Can bide the beating of so strong a passion 
As love doth give my heart; no woman's hi!ftit 
So big, to hold so much; they lack retention. 
Alas, their love may be call'd appetite, — i-^ 
No motion of the liver," but the palate,— 
Tliat suffer surfeit, clo3rment and revolt; 
But mine is all as hungry as the sea. 
And can digest as much: make no compare 
Between that love a woman can bear me 
And that I owe Olivia 

Vio. Ay, but I know . . 

Duke. What dost thou know? 

Vio. Too well what love women to men nuj 
owe: 
In faith, they are as true of heart as we. 
My father had a daughter loved a man, n^ 
As it might be, perhaps, were I a woman. 
I should your lordship. 

Duke. And what 's her histon ' 

Vio. A blank, mv lord. She never tolii 
her love. 
But let concealment, like a worm i' the bod 
Feed on her damask cheek : she pin'd in thongbt 

1 Giddily, negligently. 

* Prank$, decks. 

9 Liver, formerly held to be the teat of love. 
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Smiling at grief. Was nut this lore indeedl 
fQWemen may say more, awearmore,butiniieed 
(Our shows are more than will; for still we 
i prove ISO 

JMnch in our vows, but little in our love.] 
J)itie. But died thy sister of her love, my 

boy! 
T'm>. I am all the daught«rB of my father's 

And all the brothers too : [atide] and j-et I 

know not. 
Sir, shall I to this lady? 

I>uie. Ay, that 's the theme. 

To her in haste; give her this jewel; say, 
My love can give no place, bide no denay.' 

[Exeunt. 

Scene V. OHvui'm garden. 

Enter Sir Tobt Belch, Sir Andrew 
AorEcuBEK, aiul Fabiax. 

Sir To. Come thy ways, Signior Fabian. 

Fab. Nay, I 'U come: if I lose a scruple of 
this sport, let me be boil'd to death with 
melancholy. 

Sir To. Wouldat thou not be glad to have 
the niggardly rascally sheep-biter come by 
some notable shamel 

Fab. 1 would exult, man : you know he 
brought me out o' favour with my lady about 
a bear-baiting here. id 

Sir To. To anger him, we'll have the bear 
again; and we will fool him black and blue: 
ahflll we not, Sir Andrew? 

iS'ir Aiid. An we do not, it is pity of our 

Sir To. Here comes the little villain. 
Enter Maria. 
How now, my metal of India!* 

Mar. Get ye all three into the box-tree: 
Malvolio 'a coming down this walk : he has 
been yonder i' the sun practising behaviour to 
his own shadow this half hour: observe him, 
for the love of mockery; for I know this letter 
will make a contemplative idiot of him. Close, 



in the name of jesting; [The othert hide (he>n- 
tdve*.'\ Lie thou there \throwi down a lelter\; 
for here cornea the trout that must be caught 
with tickling. [£ni. 

Enter Malvolio. 

Mai. T is but fortune ; all is fortune^ Maria 

once told me she did affect me: and I hav« 




heard herself come thus aeiiT, tbat, should she 
fancy, it should be one of my complexioiL 
Beeiilea, she uses me with a. more exalted 
reajiei^t than any one else that follows her. 
What should I think on't) 

Sir To. Here 's an overweening rogue ! 

Fab. O, pence! Contemplation makes a rare 
turkey-cock of him : how he jets' under hia 
advanced plumes! 3T 



I Deaav, dmlit. 



1 XelalDf India. i(.-glrl of gold. 
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Sir And, 'S light,* I could 80 beat the rogue! 

Sir To. Peace, I say. 

Mai. To be Count Slalvolio ! 40 

Sir To. Ah, rogue ! 

Sir Aiid. Pistol him, pistol him. 

Sir To. Peace, peace I 

Mai. There is example for't; the lady of 
the Strachy married the yeoman of the ward- 
robe. 

Sir And, Fie on him, Jezebel I 

Fab. O, peace! now he's deeply in: look 
how imagination blows'-* him. 

Mai. Having been three months married 
to her, sitting in my state,^ — 60 

Sir To. O for a stone-bow,* to hit him in the 
eye! 

Mai. Calling my officers about me, in my 
branch'd* velvet gown; having come from a 
day-bed,^ wliere I have left Olivia sleeping, — 

Sir To. Fire and brimstone ! 

Fab. O, peace, peace ! 

Mai. And then to have the humour of state; 
and after a demure travel of regard, telling 
them I know my place as I would they should 
do theirs, to ask for my kinsman Toby, — tfi 

Sir To. Bolts and shackles I 

Fab. O, peace, peace, peace! now, now! 

Mai. Seven of my people, with an obedient 
start, make out for him: I frown the while; 
and perchance wind up my watch, or play 
with my — some rich jewel. Toby approaches; 
court'sies there to me, — 

Sir To. SliaU this fellow Hve? 

Fab. Though our silence be drawn from us 
with cars, yet peace. 71 

Mai. I extend my hand to him thus, quench- 
ing my familiar smile with an austere regard 
of control, — 

Sir To. And does not Toby take you a blow 
o' the hps, then? 

Mai. Saying, "Cousin Toby, my fortunes 
having cast me on your niece, give me this 
prerogative of si>eech;" — 

Sir To. What, what? 80 

Mai. " You must amend your drunkenness." 

1 'S Ugh t, a corruption of God's light. 3 Bloiog, puffs up. 

* ifi/ state, i.e. my chair of state. 

* Stone-bow, a cross-bow for throwing stones (Lat 
halista). ft Braiich'd, omanicnted with leafy patterns. 

* Day-bed, couch or sofa. 
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Sir To. Out, scab! 

Fab. Nay, patience, or we break the sinews 
of our plot 

Mai, "Besides, you waste the treasure of 
your time with a foolish knight," — 

Sir And. That 's me, I warrant you. 

Mai. " One Sir Andrew,"— 

Sir And, I knew 't was I; for many do call 
me fooL 9o 

Mai, What employment have we here ?" 

[Taking up the letter. 

Fab, Now is the woodcock® near the gin. 

Sir To. O, peace! and the spirit of hunwmre 
intimate reading aloud to him! 

Mai. By my life, this is my lady's haii'i: 
these be her very Cs, her U'a, and her Ti\ 
and thus makes she her great P's. It ii, iu 
contempt of question,' her hand. 

Sir And. Her C's, her U's, and her Ts: 
why that? i* 

Mai. [Reads] " To the unknown bclore.!, thb. 
and my good wishes:" her very phrases! Br 
your leave, wax. Soft! and the impressure'' 
her Lucrece, with which she uses to seal: 'in 
my lady. To whom should this be ? 

Fab. This wins him, liver and alL 

Mai. [Reads\ 

•* Jove knows I love" 
But who ? 
Lips, do not more; 
No man must know." no 

"No man must know." What follows? the 
numbers alter 'd! "No man must know;" if 
this should be thee, Malvolio? 

Sir To. Marry, hang thee, brock !*' 

Mai, [Read^] 

** I may command where I adore; 
But silence, like a Lucrece' knife. 
With bloodless stroke my heart doth gore : 
M, 0, A, I, doth sway my life." 

Fab. A fustian riddle! 
Sir To. Excellent wench, say I. i» 

MaX. "J/, 0, A^ /, doth sway my life." 
Nay,but first, let me see, let me see, let me see. 



r i.€. What 's to do here? 

s Woodcock, a common metaphor for fool, the bird being 
supposed to hare no brains. 
* In contempt of qveMtion, past question. 

10 Impresiure, impression. 

11 Brock, badger, a term of contempt 
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Fah. What dish o' poison has she dress'd 
him! 

Sir To. And with what wing the stanieP 
checks at it ! 

Med, "I may command where I adore." 
Why, she may command me: I serve her; she 
is my lady. Why, this is evident to any formal 
capacity; there is no obstruction in this: and 
the end, — what should that alphabetical }X)6i- 
tion portend ? If I could make that resemble 
something in me, . . . Softly I J/, 0, -rl, /. 

Sir To. O, ay, make up that: he is now at 
a cold scent. 

Fab. Sowter* will cry ujK)n 't, for all this, 
though it be as rank as a fox. 

Mai. JA, — Malvolio; J/, — why, that begins 
my name. 

Fab. Did not I say he would work it out? 
the cur is excellent at faults.^ 140 

Mai. My — but then there is no consonancy 
in the sequel; that sutifera under probation: 
A should follow, but does. 

Fab. And O shall end, I hope. 

Sir To. Ay, or I'll cudgel him, and make 
him cry 01 

Mai. And then / comes behind. 

Fah. Ay, an you had any eye behind you, 

you might see more detraction at your heels 

than fortunes before you. iso 

Mai. M, O, Ay I: this simulation is not as the 

former; and yet, to crush this a little, it would 

bow to me, for every one of these letters are 

in my name. Soft! here follows prose. 

[Beads] •' If thia fall into thy hand, reTolre. In 
my stars I am abore thee; but be not afraid of great- 
ness : some are bom great, some achieve greatness, 
and some have greatness thrust upon 'om. Thy Fates 
open their hands; let thy blood and spirit embrace 
them : and, to inure thyself to what thou art like to 
be, cast thy humble slough, and appear fresh. Bo 
opposite^ with a kinsman, surly with servants ; let 
thy tongue tang^ arguments of state ; put thyself 
into the trick of singularity : she thus advises thee 
that sighs for thee. Remember who commended 
thy yellow stockings, and wished to see thee ever 
cross-garter'd : I say, remember. Go to, thou art 
made, if thou desirest to bo so ; if not, let me see 

1 Staniel, kestreL 

s Stncter, term contemptuously applied to a hound ; a 
sowUr was a cobbler or botcher, 
s At faults, where the scent is lost. 
* Oppoiite, contrary. * Tang, ring with. 



thee a steward still, the fellow of servants, and not 
worthy to touch Fortune's lingers. Farewell. She 
that would alter services with thee. 

The Fortunate-Unhappy." 

Daylight and champaign discover not more: 
this is open. I will be ])roud, I will read 
politic authors, I will batUe Sir Toby, I will 
wash off gross acquaintance, I will be point- 
devise • the very man. I do not now fool myself, 
to let imagination jade'' me; for every reason 
excites to this, that my la<ly loves me. She did 
commend my yellow stockings of late, she did 
praise my leg Wing ci*o«s - garter'd ; and in 
this she manifests herself to my love, and 
with a kind of injunction drives me to these 
habits of her liking. I thank my stars, I am 
happy. I will be strange, stout,* in yellow 
stockings, and cross- garter'd, even "with the 
swiftness of putting on. Jove and my stars 
be praised ! Here is yet a postscript. 

[Ileads] ** Thou canst not choose but know who 
I am. If thou entcrtain'st my love, lot it appear in 
thy smiling : thy smiles become thee well; therefore 
in my presence still smile, dear my sweet, I prithee." 

Jove, I thank thee! I will smile; I will do 
everything that thou wilt luive me. [Exit. 

Fab. I will not give my jwirt of this sport 
for a pension of thouscinds to be ])aid from the 
Sophy.» 

Sir To. I could marry this wench for this 
device. 200 

Sir And. So could I too. 

Sir To. And ask no other dowrj' with her 
but such another jest. 

Sir Ami. Nor I neither. 

Fab. Here comes my noble gull-catcher. 

Re-enter Maria. 

Sir To. Wilt thou set thy foot o' my neck? 

Sir And. Or o' mine either? 

Sir To. Shall I play my freedom at tray- 
trip,*® and become thy Iwnd -slave? 

Sir And. V faith, or I either? 2io 

Sir To. Why, thou hast jmt him in such 
a dream, that when the image of it leaves 
him he must run mad. 

• Point-devise, precisely. 

' Jade, Le. make me appear like a Jade, ridiculous. 

• Strange, etottt, distant and proud. 

• Sophy, i.e. Su/I, Shah of Persia. 
10 Tray-trip, a game at dice. 
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Mar, Nay, but say true; does it work upon 
him. S16 

Sir To, Like aqua-vitae with a midwife. 

Mar. If you will then see the fruits of the 
sport, mark his first approach before my lady. 
He will come to her in yellow stockings, and 
't is a colour she abhors, and cross- garter'd, a 
fashion she detests; and he will smile upon 



her, which will now be so unsuitable to her 
disposition, being addicted to a melancholy as 
she is, that it cannot but turn him into i 
notable contempt If you will see it, follow 
me. 

Sir To, To the gates of Tartar,^ thou most 
excellent devil of wit ! 

Sir And. I '11 make one too. [Exevad, 



ACT III. 



Scene I. Olivia^s garden. 



J 



Enter Viola, and Clown with a tabor. 

Vio. Save thee, friend, and thy music! 

Dost thou live by thy tabor? 

Clo. No, sir, I live by the church. 

Vio. Art thou a churchman? 

Clo. No such matter, sir: I do live by the 

church; for I do live at my house, and my 

house doth stand by the church. 
^ [ Vio. So thou mayst say, the king lies by 
^a beggar, if a beggar dwell near him; or, the 
^ church stands by thy tabor, if thy tabor stand 
^by the church. ii 

\ Clo. You have said, sir. To see this age! 
{A sentence is but a cheveril^ glove to a good 
/wit: how quickly the wrong side may be 
^turned outward! 

^ Vio. Nay, that 's certain ; they that dally nicely 
^with words may quickly make them wanton. 
Ij Clo. I would, therefore, my sister had had 
J no name, Hir. 20 

Vio. Why, man? 
Clo. Why, sir, her name 's a word; and to 

dally with that word might make my sister 
^ wanton. But indeed words are very rascals, 
[ since bonds disgrac'd them. 
^ Vio. Thy reason, man? 
{ Clo. Troth, sir, I can yield you none with- 
/out words; and words are grown so false, I 
<am loth to prove reason with them. 
( Vio. 1 warrant thou art a merry fellow, 
?and car'st for nothing. 31 

( Clo. Not 80, sir, I do care for something; 
5 but in my conscience, sir, I do not care for 



i 



Tartar, te. Tartarus. 



s CheverU, kid. 



you: if that be to care for nothing, sir, I{ 
would it would make you invisible. ] ! 

Vio, Art not thou the Lady Olivia-s fool i 

Clo. No, indeed, sir; the Lady Olivia Lis 
no folly: she will keep no fool, sir, till she be 
married ; and fools are as like husbandd as 
pilchards are to herrings, — the husband s the 
bigger: I am, indeed, not her fool, but her 
corrupter of words. 41 

Vio. I saw thee late at the Count Orsino'a. 

Clo. Foolery, sir, does walk about the orb 
like the sun, it shines everywhere. I woukl 
be sorry, sir, but the fool should be as i>ft 
with your master as with my mistress: 1 
think I saw your wisdom there. 

Vio. Nay, an thou pass upon' me, 111 do 
more with thee. Hold, there 's expenses for 
thee. [Gires him a piece of money. 

Clo. Now Jove, in his next commoditvof 
hair, send thee a beard! 51 

Vio. By my troth, 1 11 tell thee, I am almost 
sick for one; [and^] though I would not have 
it grow on my chin. Is thy lady within? 

Clo. [Would not a pair of these have bred, 
sir ? [Showing th e piece of money. 

Vio, Yes, being kept together and put to 
use. ; 

Clo. I would play Lord F^udarus of Phn*- 
gia, sir, to bring a Cressida to this Troilus. 

Vio. I understand you, sir; 'tis well 
begg'd. fo 

Clo. The matter, I hope, is not great, ar^ 
begging but a beggar: Cressida was a beg;^r. J 
My lady is within, sir. I will construe to 
them whence you come; who you are and 

s Pcut upon, le. maka a thnut at 
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what you would are out of my welkin; I might 
say element, but the word is over- worn. [Exit, 
Vio. This fellow 's wise enough to play the 
fool, 
And to do that well craves a kind of wit: 
He must observe their mood on whom he jests, 
The quality of persons, and the time, 70 

Not, like the haggard, check at every feather 
That comes before his eye. This is a practice 
As full of labour as a wise man's art: 
For folly, that he wisely shows, is fit. 
But wise men, f oUy-fall'n, quite taint their wit. 

£)Uer Sir Tobt Belch ajid Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek. 

>SVr To. Save you, gentleman. 

Vio. And you, sir. 

Sir And, Dieu voiis garde, mormeur.^ 

Vio. £t vous aussi; voire serviteur.^ 

tSir A fid. I hope, sir, you are; and I am 
yours. 80 

*S'i> To. Will you encounter the house? my 
niece is desirous you should enter, if your 
trade ^ be to her. 

Vio. I am bound to your niece, sir; I mean, 
she is the list* of my voyage. 

JSir To. Taste your legs, sir; put them to 
motion. 

Vio. My legs do better under-stand me, sir, 
than I understand what you mean by bidding 
me taste my legs. oo 

*SVr To. I mean, to go, sir, to enter. 

Vio. I will answer you with gait and en- 
trance: — but we are prevented.* 

Enter Olivia atid Maria. 

Most excellent accomplished lady, the heavens 
rain odours on you ! 

aS'iV Afid. [Aside^ That youth *s a rare cour- 
tier: "Rain odours;" welL 

Vio. My matter hath no voice, lady, but to 
your own most pregnant • and vouchsafed ear. 

Sir And. [Aside] "Odours," "pregnant" 
and "vouchsafed:" I'll get 'em all three all 
ready. 

Oli. Let the garden door be shut, and leave 

1 "God keep you, dr." 

« "And you too; your serrant" 

s Trade, buBinesA. « Litt, limit 

* Prevented, anticipated. • Pregnant, ready. 



me to my hearing. [Exeunt Sir Toby, Sir 

A ndrewy and Maria.] Give me your hand, sir. 

Vio. My duty, madam, and most humble 

service. 
Oli, What is your name ? 
Vio, Cesario is your servant's name, fair 

princess. 
Oli, My servant, sir I 'T was never merry 
world 109 

Since lowly feigning^ was call'd compliment : 
You 're servant to the Count Orsino, youth. 
Vio. And he is yours, and his must needs 
be yours: 
Your servant's servant is your servant, madam. 
Oli, For him, I tliink not on him: for his 
thoughts, 
Would they were blanks, rather than fill'd 
with me I 
Vio. Madam, I come to whet your gentle 
thoughts 
On his behalf: — 

Oli. O, by your leave, I pray you, 

I bade you never speak again of him : 
But, would you undertake another suit, 
I had rather hear vou to solicit tliat 120 

» 

Than music from the spheres. 

Vio. Dear lady, — 

Oli. Give me leave, beseech you. I did send, 
After the last enchantment you did here, 
A ring in chase of you: so did I abuse ^ 
Myself, my servant and, I fear me, you: 
Under your hard construction must I sit. 
To force that on you, in a shameful cunning. 
Which you knew none of yours: what might 

you think ? 
Have you not set mine honour at the stake 
And baited it with all the unmuzzled thoughts 
That tyrannous heart can think? To one of 
your receiving' isi 

Enough is shown: a Cyprus,^® not a bosom. 
Hides my heart. So, let me hear you speak. 
Vio. I pity you. 

Oli. That 's a degree to love. 

Vio, No, not a grise ; ^^ for 't is a vulgar proof 
That very oft we pity enemies. 

Oli, Why, then, methinks 't is time to smile 
again. 

;T Lowly feigning, affected humility. > Abuae, deceiro. 
9 Receiving, i.e. ready apprehension. 
>o Cyprue, traniparent stuff. " Oriee, step. 
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O W'lrlil, liow apt the poor are to be protid: 
If line tJiuulil b« a prey, how much the better 
To fall lietun the hon than the wolf ! i» 

[Ooct itriie*. 
Thecl'x:ku|ibraidMme with the waste of time. 
Be not afraid, g'Kxl youth, I will not have you: 
Aiid yet, when wit ajicl jouth is come to har- 



Your wife ia like to reap a [Mxtper man. 
Here lies your waj, due west. 

Via. Then westwanJ-bo! 

Grace and good diaposition att«nd your Udv- 

You '11 nothing, "■»^»'", to my lord hv mel 

Oii. Stay; 
I prithee, tell me what thou thiuk'st of me; 




Via. Tliat yuu ilo tliink you are not what 



Oli. If I think ao, I tliiiik the same of you. 
Viii. Tlii'n think you right: I am not what 



Oli. 1 would yoi 



a I would have you 



TV". Would it l>e better, lutulani, than I ami 
I wi»h it might, for now I am your foot 

iili. l> what a deal of scorn looks beautiful 
In the wiutenijit and anger of his lip 1 
A nninlenniH d'"'* sl'owa not itself more soon 
Tlum We that would aetin hid: love's night 
is n.ion. lao 

Cexario, by the ruses of the spring, 



By maidhood, honour, truth and every thin^ 
I love thee so, that, maugre' aU thy pride. 
Nor wit nor reason can my passion hide. 
Do not extort thy reasons from this clause, 
For tliat I woo, thou therefore hast no csdk; 
But rather reason thus with reason fetter: 
Love sought ia good, but given nnsougbt it 
better. 
Vi43. By innocence I swear, and by my 

I have one heart, one bosom and (me truth. 
And that no woman has; nor never none 
Shall mistress be of it, save I alone. 



1 Mavgtt, In tfitt tt. 
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And 80 adieu, good madam: never more 
Will I my master's tears to you deplore. 
Oli. Yet come again; for thou perhaps 
mayst move 
Tliat heart, which now abhors, to like his love. 

\^ExeurU, 

Scene II. The court-yard of Olivia^ $ hoiue. 

Enter Sir Toby, Sir Andrew, and Fabian. 

Sir A nd. No, faith, 1 11 not stay a jot longer. 

Sir To. Thy reason, dear venom, give thy 
reason. 

Fab. You must needs yield your reason, 
Sir Andrew. 

Sir And. Marry, I saw your niece do more 
favours to the count's serving-man than ever 
she bestow'd upon me; I saw 't i' the orchard. 

Sir To. Did she see thee the while, old boy? 
tell me that lo 

»Sir And. As plain as I see you now. 

Fab. This was a great argument of love in 
her toward you. 

Sir A nd. *S light, will you make an ass o'me ? 

Fab. 1 will prove it legitimate, sir, upon 
the oaths of judgment and reason. 

Sir To. And they have been grand- jury- 
men since before Noah was a sailor. 

Fab. She did show favour to the youth in 
your sight only to exasperate you, to awake 
your dormouse valour, to put fire in your heart 
and brimstone in your liver. You should 
then have accosted her; and with some excel- 
lent jests, fire-new from the mint, you should 
have bang'd the youth into dumbness. This 
was look'd for at your hand, and this was 
balk'd: the double gilt of this opportunity you 
let time wash off, and you are now sail'd into 
the north of my lady's opinion; where you will 
hang like an icicle on a Dutchman's beard, 
unless you do redeem it by some laudable 
att4;mpt either of valour or policy. si 

Sir And. An 't be any way, it must be with 
valour; for policy I hate: I had as lief be a 
Brownist as a politician. 

Sir To. Why, then, build me thy fortunes 
upon the basis of valour. Challenge me the 
count's youth to fight with him; hurt him in 
eleven places: my niece shall take note of it; 
and assure thyself, there is no love-broker in 



the world can more prevail in man's commen- 
dation with woman than report of valour. 4i 

Fab. There is no way but this, Sir Andrew. 

Sir And. Will either of you bear me a chal- 
lenge to him? 

Sir To. Gro, write it in a martial hand ; be 
curst* and brief; it is no matter how witty, so 
it be eloquent and full of invention: taunt 
him with the Hcense of ink: if thou " thou'st" 
him some thrice, it sliall not be amiss; and as 
many lies as will lie in thy sheet of paper, 
although the sheet were big enough for the 
bed of Ware in England, set 'em down: go, 
about it Let there be gall enough in thy ink; 
though thou write with a goose-pen, no matter: 
about it 

Sir A fid. Where shall I find you? 

Sir To. We '11 call thee at the cubirufo:^ go. 

[Exit *SV/* Andreic. 

Fab. This is a dear manakin to you, Sir 
Toby. 

Sir Tobif. r have been dear to him, lad, 
some two thousand strong, or so. 

Fab. We shall have a rare letter from him: 
but you '11 not deliver 't? oi 

Sir To. Never trust me, then; and by all 
means stir on the youth to an answer. I think 
oxen and wainropes' caimot hale* them toge- 
ther. For Andrew, if he were o|)en'd, and 
you find so much blood in Ids liver as will clog 
the foot of. a flea, I '11 eat the rest of the ana- 
tomy. 

Fab. And his opposite,^ the youth, bears in 
his visage no great presage of cruelty. 

Sir To. Look, where the youngest wren of 
nine comea 

Enter Maria. 

Mar. If you desire the spleen, and will 
laugh yourselves into stitches, follow me. 
Yond gull Malvolio is tum'd heathen, a very 
renegado; for there is no Christian, that means 
to be sav'd by believing rightly, can ever be- 
lieve such impossible passages ° of grossness. 
He 's in yellow stockings. 

Sir To. And cross-garter'd? 7» 

i Curgtt sharp, petulant 
s CuhieuUt (%.€. eubiadum), duunber. 
» Wainropet, cart-ropea. * Hale, draw. 

• OppotiU, opponent « Pauaget, acta. 
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Mar. Most villanously; like a pedant^ that 
keeps a school i' the church. I have dogg'd 
him, like his murderer. He does obey every 
point of the letter that I dropp'd to betray 
him: he does smile his face into more lines 
than is in the new map with the augmentation 
of the Indies: you have not seen such a thing 
as 't is; I can hardly forbear hurling things at 
him. I know my lady will strike him: if she 
do, he '11 smile, and take 't for a great favour. 

Sir To, Come, bring us, bring us where he 
is. [Exeunt, 

Scene III. The Market Place, 

Enter Sebastian and Antonio. 

Seb, I would not by my will have troubled 
you. 
But, since you make your pleasure of your pains, 
I will no further chide you. 

Ant, I could not stay behind you: my desire, 
More sharp than tiled steel, did spur me forth; 
And not all love to see you, though so much 
As might have drawn one to a longer voyage. 
But jealousy 2 what might befall your travel, 
Being skilless in these parts, which, to a stranger, 
Unguided and unfriended, often prove lo 
Rough and unhospitable. My willing love. 
The rather by these arguments of fear. 
Set forth in your pursuit. 

Seb, My kind Antonio, 

I can no other answer make, but thanks, 
And thanks: and, ever oft,^ good turns 
Are shutiied off with such uncurrent pay: 
But, were my worth* as is my conscience firm. 
You should find better dealing. What's to do? 
Shall we go see the reliques^ of this town ? 

Ant. To- morrow, sir; best first go see your 
lodging. 20 

Seb. I am not weary, and 't is long to night: 
I pray you, let us satisfy our eyes 
With the memorials and the things of fame 
Tliat do renown this city. 

Ant. Would you 'd pardon me ! 

I do not without danger walk these streets: 
Once, in a sea-tight, 'gainst the count his 
galleys 

I Pedant, i,e. pedagogue. « Jealousy, apprehension. 

» Ever o/tf i.e. with perpetual frequency. 

* Worth, wealth. & IUliques= monuments. 
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I did some service; of such note, indeed, 
That were I ta'en here it would scarce be 
answer'd. 
^Seb, Belike you dew great number of his' 

people? 
Ant. The offence is not of such a bloody na- 
ture, :» 
Albeit the quality of the time and quarrel 
Might well have given us bloody ai^gument 
It might have since been answered in r^jajing! 
What we took from them; which, for tnific'S' 

sake. 
Most of our city did: only myself stood out; ■ 
For which, if I be lapsed' in this plaoe^ 
I shall pay dear.] i 

Seb, Do not then walk too opo. 

Ant, It doth not fit me. Hold, sir, hm's 
my purse. 
In the south suburbs, at the Elephant, 
Is best to lodge: I will bespeak our diet, tf 
Whiles you beguile the time and feed jcmr 

knowledge 
With viewing of the town: there shall joo 
have me. 
Seb. Why I your purse? 
Ant, Haply your eye shall light upon loiiie 
toy 
You have desire to purchase; and your itoiv, 
I think, is not for idle markets, sir. 
Seb. I 'U be your purse-bearer, and leire 
you for 
An hour. 

Ant, To the Elephant 

Seb, 1 do remember. [ExeutU. 

Scene IY. Olivia^s garden. 

Enter Olivia and Ladies, 

01%. [Aside\ I have sent after him: he aajs 

he '11 come; 
How shall I feast him? what bestow d' 

him? 
For youth is bought more oft than begg'd or 

borrowed. 
I speak too loud. 

Where is Malvolio? he is sad® and civil,* 
And suits well for a servant with my fortunes: 

« Lapsed, perhapss'^caoghi" '* taken by aiupriM*(aw 
note 198>. ' 0/ on. 

* Sad, grave. * Cml^ weUomannered. 
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Enter Maru. 
Where is Malvolio} 

Mar. He's coming, madam; but in very 
strangD manner. He ia, sure, poaaess'd, ma- 
dam. [Exeunl Ladie*. « 

Uli. Why, what's the matter? dctesherave) 



Mar. No, madam, he does nothing but smile: 
jour ladyship were best to have some guard 
about you, if he come; for, sure, the man is 
tainted in 'a wits. 

Oli. Go call him hither. [Exit Maria.} I'm 
as mad as he. 
If sad and meny madness equal be. 




Re-tnUr Maria, with Malvolio. 

How now, Malroliol 

Mai. Sweet ladj, ho, ho I 

Oli. Smil'st tboul 
I sent for thee lipon a sad occasion. 30 

Mai. Sad, kdj! I could be sad: this does 
make some obstruction in the blood, this cross- 
gartering; but what of that? if it please the 
eye of one, it is with me as the very true son- 
net is, " Please one, and please alL" 

Oli. Why, how dost thou, man) what is the 
matter with thee? 

Mai. Not black in my mind, though yellow 
in iDj legs. It did come to his hands, and 



commands ahall be executed : I think we do 
know the sweet Boman hand. ai 

[ (Hi. Wilt thou go to bed, Malvolio) ; 

MtU. To bedl ay, sweet-heart; and I'll! 
come to thee. ] > 

Oli. God comfort thee! Why doet thou 
smile so, and kiss thy hand so oft) 

Mar. How do you, Malvolio) 

Mai. At your request I yes; nightingales 
answer daws. 

Mar. Why appear ynn with this ridiculous 
boldness before my lady) 41 

Mai. "Be not afraid of greatness:" 'twas 
well writ 

Oli. Whatmean'st thou by that, Malvolio) 
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Mai. " Some are born great," — 

OIL Ha? 

Mai. " Some achieve greatness," — 

OH. What say'st thou ? 

Mai. *^And some have greatness thrust 
upon them." 60 

Oil. Heaven restore thee ! 

MaL "Remember who commended thy 
yellow stockings," — 

Oli. Thy yellow stockings ? 

Mai. "And wish'd to see thee cross -gar- 
tered." 

Oli. Cross-gartered? 

Mai. " Gro to, thou art made, if thou desirest 
to be so;" — 

Oli. Am I made ? 

Mai. " If not, let me see thee a servant 
still." 60 

OH. Why, this is very midsummer madness. 

Enter Servant. 

Ser. Madam, the young gentleman of the 
Count Oraino's is returned: I could hardly 
entreat him back: he attends your ladyship's 
pleasure. 

Oli. I '11 come to him. [Exit Servant."] Grood 
Maria, let this fellow be look'd to. Wliere 's 
my cousin Toby ? Let some of my people have 
a special care of him : I would not have him 
miscarry for the half of my dowry. 70 

[Exeunt Olivia and Maria. 
Mai. O, ho ! do you come near me now ? 
no worse man than Sir Toby to look to me ! 
This concurs directly with the letter: she sends 
him on purpose, that I may appear stubborn 
^ to him; Q for she incites me to that in the letter. 
"Cast thy humble slough," says she; "be oppo- 
site with a kinsman, surly with servants; let 
thy tongue tang with arguments of state; put 
thyself into the trick of singularity;" and con- 
sequently sets down the manner how: as, a 
sad face, a reverent carriage, a slow tongue, in 
the habit of some sir of note, and so forth.] I 
have lim'd her; but it is Jove's doing, and 
Jove make me thankful ! [[ And when she 
went away now, "Let this fellow be look'd 
^to:" fellow I not Malvolio, nor after my de- 
/gree, but fellow.^ Why, every thing adheres 

1 Fellow, i.e. companion. 
384 



together, that no dram of a scruple, no scruple; 
of a scruple, no obstacle, no incredulous- or! 
unsafe circumstance . . . What can be said I) 
Nothing that can be can come between mei 
and the full prospect of my hopea. Well,;. 
Jove, not I, is the doer of this, and he is to be i 
thanked. ] / 

Sir To. [ WithoiU] Which way is he, in the 
name of sanctity? If all the devils of hell be 
drawn in little, and Legion himself pos KJs' d 
him, yet I '11 speak to him. 

Re-enter Maria tcith Sir Tobt Belcb aai 

Fabian. 

Fab. Here he is, here he is. How ist with 
you, sir? how is't with you, man? 

Mai. Go off; I discard you: let me cnjoj 
my private:^ go off. m 

Mar. Lo, how hollow the fiend speaks within 
him! did not I tell you ? Sir Toby, my hdy 
prays you to have a care of him. 

Mai. Ah, ha ! does she so ? 

Sir To. Gro to, go to; peace, peace; we moat 
deal gently with him: let me alone. How do 
you, Malvolio? how is't with you? What, 
man! defy the devil: consider, he 's an enemj 
to mankind. 

Mai. Do you know what you say? no 

Mar. La you, an you speak ill of the deril, 
how he takes it at heart ! Pray God, he lie 
not l)ewitch'd ! 

Q Fab. Carry his water to the wise wonuiiL ; 

Mar. Marry, and it shall be done to-morrow ' 
morning, if I live. My lady would not lo«; 
him for more than I '11 say. ] 

Mai. How now, mistress ! 

Mar. O Lord ! 

Sir To. Prithee, hold thy peace; this is not 
the way: do you not see you move him? let 
me alone with him. is 

Fab. No way but gentleness; gently, geutlj: 
the fiend is rough, and will not be roughly 
us'd. 

Sir To. Why, how now, my bawcock I* how 
dost thou, chuck ? 

Mai. Sir! 

Q Sir To. Ay, Biddy, come with me. What, 

s Ineredulout, incredible. 

» Frivate, privacy. 

« My hawcoek, my fine fellow 
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IB not for gravity to play at cherry-pit 

Jtti: bang him, foul collier! 3 i^ 

Get him to Bay hia prayere, good Sir 

^t liim to pray. 

My prayera, minx ! 

No, I warrant you, he will not heai' 



Jfal. Gu, hang yourselves all! you are idle 
shallow thiugs. I am not of your element: 
you ahall know more hereafter. [Exit. 

Sir To. la't pomiblef 

Fab. If thiH were play'd upon a stage 
now, I could conilemn it as an iniprohable 




(t. His very geuius hath taken the ii 
rif the device, man. 
Nay, puniue hira now, lent the device 
and taint 

Wliy, we shall make him mad indeed. 
The house will !« the quieter. 
b. Come, we'll have him in adark room 
inJ. My niece is already in the licUet 
'h mad: we may carry it thna, fur our 
; a:id his penance, till our very paa- 
red out of breath, prompt na to have 
n him: at which time wo will bring the 
o the Imr, and crown thee fur a tinder 
uen. But see, but see. 

Enter Sift Andrew. 
More matter for a May morning. 



Sir And. Here's the challenge, read it: I 
warrant there 's vinegar and pepper in 't. 

Fab. Is't so saucy) 

iStr J «</. Ay, ia 't, I warrant him : do but read. 

Sir To. Give me. [Heatit] " Youth, wbaUo- 
aver thou art, thou art but a aeurry fellow." 

Fab. Good, and valiant. 

Sir To. "Woudor not, nor admire not in thy 
mind, why I do call theo so, for I will show thea no 
niBsoii for't." 

Fob. Agood note, that; keepsyoufrom the 
blow of the law. lee 

Sir To. "Thou com'st to the lady Oli™, uicl 
in my iii^ht nhe iihb thee kiDdly: hut thou lient in 
thy throat; that is not thomiitlor r challBQge the* for." 

Fab. Very brief, and to exceeding good 
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Sir To. ** I will waylay thee going home; where 
if it bo thy chance to kill me," — 
Fab, Good. 

Sir To. *< Thou kill'st me like a rogue and a vil- 
lain." 180 

Fab. Still you keep o' the windy aide of the 

law: good. 

Sir To. " Fare thee well; and God have mercy 
upon one of our souls ! He may have mercy upon 
mine, but my hope is better; and so look to thyself. 
Thy friend, as thou usest him, and thy sworn enemy, 

Andrew Agukcheek." 

If this letter move him not, his legs cannot: 

I '11 give 't him. 

Mar. You may have very fit occasion for't: 
he is now in some commerce with my lady, 
and will by and by depart 

Sir. To. Go, Sir Andrew, scout me for him 
at the comer of the orchard, like a bum-baily: 
so soon as ever thou seest him, draw; and, as 
thou draw'st, swear horrible; for it comes to 
pass oft that a terrible oath, with a swagger- 
ing accent sharply twangM off, gives manhood 
more approbation tlian ever proof itself would 
have earn'd him. Away ! 200 

Sir AtuI. Nay, let me alone for swearing. 

[Ejcit. 

Sir To. Now will not I deliver his letter: 
for the behaviour of the young gentleman 
gives him out to be of good capacity and 
breeding; his emj^loyment between his lord 
and my niece confirms no less: therefore this 
letter, being so excellently ignorant, will breed 
no terror in the youth: he will find it comes 
from a clodpole. But, sir, I will deliver his 
challenge by word of mouth; set upon Ague- 
cheek a notable report of valour; and drive 
the gentleman, aA I know his youth will aptly 
receive it, into a most hideous opinion of his 
rage, skill, fury and impetuosity. Tliis will so 
fright them both, that they will kill one 
another by the look, like cockatrices. 

Fab.Heri? becomes with your niece: give them 
way till he t;iko leave, and presently after him. 

Sir To. 1 will meditate the while upon some 

horrid message for a challenge. 220 

[KreufU Sir Toby, Fabian, and Maria. 

Re-e)Uer Olivia, with Viola. 

I Q Oli. I have said too much unto a heart of 
\ stone, 
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And laid mine honour too unchary' ont: 
There 'ssomething in me that reproves my fault; 
But such a headstrong potent fault it if, 
That it but mocks reproof. 

Vio. With the same 'haviour that your pai>- 
sion bears 
Groes on my master's grief. ] 

OIL Here, wear this jewel - for me, 't is mv 
picture: 
Refuse it not, it hath no tongue to vex you ! 
And, I beseech you, come again to-morrow. 
What shall vou ask of me that I '11 deriv, i* 
That honour sav'd may upon a;sking give ? 
Vio. Nothing but this: your true love for 

my master. 
Oli, How with mine honour may I give liim 
that 
Which I have given to you / 

Via, I will acquit y«'"J. 

Oli. Well, come again tx>-inorrow: farethtf 
well: 
A fiend like thee might bear my soul tt> helL 

[£rJ. 

Re-enter Sir Toby and Fabiax. 

Sir To, Gentleman, God save thee ! 

Vio, And you, sir. » 

Sir To, That defence thou hast^ betake the* 
to 't: of what nature the wrongs are thou Ltei 
done him, I know not; but thy intercepter, 
full of despite, bloody as the hunter, att^fmis 
thee at the orchard-end: dismount thy tuck,' 
be yare* in thy prej^i-ation, for thy assailant 
is quick, skilful and deadly. 

Vio, You mistake, sir; I am 8ure no man 
hath any quarrel to me: my remembrance is 
very free and clear from any image of i^ffeuce 
done to any man. i» 

Sir To. You'll find it otherwise, I assure 
you: therefore, if you hold your life at mj 
price, betake you to your giianl; for your 
opposite hath ui him what youtli, strength, 
skill and wrath can furnish man withaL 

Vio. I pray you, sir, what is he? 

Sir To. He is knight, dubb'd with un- 
hatch'd* rapier and on carpet consideration: 
but he is a devil in private brawl: souls ami 

1 Unehary, recklesily. 3 Jewels any trinket 

s Dismmmt thy tuck, draw thy sword. * Yare. nimbk- 
A Unhateh'd, unbacked. 
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budiea hath he ilivorc'd three; atul hia iu- 
ceusement at this momeut ifi bo implacable, 
that Mtufnctiuu can be none but by pan;^ of 
ileath ami nepulchre Hob nob u his woni 
give 't or take t 'ti 

I'io. I will i-etiiru again into the house, 
luul deeire aome conduct' of the lady I am 



no fighter. I liave heard of *ime kiiid of men 
that put quarrels purposely on others, to twite 
tiieir valour belike thia la & man of tiiat 
quirk ' sns 

^f To Sir no his mdigoation denrea 
itself out of a very competent injury there 
f<ire get you on and give him his deaure. 




Bnck you shall not to the house, unless you 
undertake that with me which with as much 
safety you might aiuwer him : theivfore, on, 
or Atrip your sword stark naked; for meddle 
you must, that 'a certain, or forswear to wear 
iron nbout you. 

I'io. Thi« is as uncivil as strange. I beaeech 
you, do me this courteous offi:e, as to know of 
the knight what my offence to him is: it is 
something of my negligence, nothing of my 
purpose. sto 

< Oaadvet, eacorL 



.Vir To. I will ilo so, Signior Fabian, stay 
yon by this gentleman till my return. [Keil. 

Vio. Pray you, sir, do you know of this 
matter? 

fab. 1 know the knight is incens'd against 
you, even to a mortal arbitremeiit; liut notliing 
of the cii'ciimstauce more. 

\'i". I l>eseech yon, what manner of man is 

fab. Nothing of tliat wonilerful promise, to 
read him by his form, as you are like to find 
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him in the proof of his valour. He is, indeed, 
sir, the most skilful, bloody and fatal opposite 
that you could possibly have found in any 
])art of Illyria. Will you walk towards him? 
I will make your peace with him, if I can. 

Via. I shall be much bound to you for't: I 
am one that had rather go with sir priest than 
4ir knight: I care not who knows so much of 
my mettle. [ExetuU. 300 

Ite-enter Sir Toby tmth Sir Andrew. 

Sir To. Why, man, he *8 a very devil; I have 
not seen such a tirago.' I had a pass with him, 
Kipier, scablxird and all, and he gives me the 
stuck' in with such a mortal motion, tliat it 
is inevitable; and on the answer, he pays you 
as surely as your feet hit the ground they step 
on. They say he has been fencer to the Sophy. 

Sir A fid. Pox on't, I'll not meddle with 
him. 

Sir To. Ay, but he will not now be pacified. 
Fabian can scarce hold him yonder. 3io 

Sir And. Plague on 't, an I thought he had 
been valiant and so cunning in fence, I'd 
have seen him damuM ere I 'd have challeng'd 
him. Let him let the matter slip, and 1 11 
give him my horse, gray Capilet 

Sir To. I'll make the motion: stand here, 
make a good show on 't: this shall end without 
tlie perdition of souls. [Aside] Marry, I '11 
ride your horse as well as I ride you. 8i» 

Enter Fabian and Viola. 

[Aside to Eabian] I have his horse to take up 
the quarrel: I have persuaded him the youth 's 
a devil. 

Fab. [Aside to Sir Tob^] He is as horribly 
conceited of him ; and pants and looks pale, as 
if a bear were at his heela 

Sir To. [Asiile to Viola] There 's no remedy, 
sir; he will fight with you for's oath sake: 
marry, he hath better l^ethought him of his 
(luarrel, and he finds that now scarce to be 
worth til iking of: therefore draw, for the sup- 
poiiance of his vow; he protests he will not 
hurt you. 3.H0 

\'io. [Aside] Pray God defend me! A little 



1 Firago, corruption of virago. 

« Stuck, corruptiou of xtoccado, a thrust in fencing. 
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thing would make me tell them how much I 
lack of a man. ss 

Fab. [Aside to Vida^ Give ground, if yon 
see him furioua. 

Sir To. [Aside to Sir Andretc] Come, Sir An- 
drew, there 's no remedy; the gentleman will, 
for his honour's sake, have one bout with joo; 
he cannot by the duello^ avoid it: but be has 
promised me, as he is a gentleman and a sol- 
dier, he will not hurt you. Come on; to'L 

Sir And. [Aside to Sir ToAy] Pray God he 
keep his oath ! [Dra\a. 

Vio. [To Fabian] 1 do assure you, *t is against 
my will [ZMiwl 

Enter ANToyio. 

Ant. [To Sir Andrew] Put up your sword. If 
this young gentleman 
BLave done offence, I take the fault on me: 
If you offend him, I for him defy you. 

Sir To. You, sir! why, what ai*e you? 

A nt. One, sir, that for his love dares yet do 
more 
Than you have heard him brag to you he wiE 

Sir To. Nay, if you be an undertaker,^ I 
am for you. [They draw. a*-. 

Fab. O good Sir Toby, hold! here come 
the officers. 

Sir To. [To Antonio] I '11 be with you anoa 

Vio. [To Sir Andrew] Pray, sir, put your 
sword up, if you please. 

Sir And. Marry, will I, sir; and, for that 
I promis'd you, I '11 be as good as my word: 
he will bear you easily^ and reins well 

Enter Officers. 

Fir A Off. [Points to Antonio] This is the 

man ; do thy office. 
Sec. Off. Antonio, I arrest thee at the suit 
of Count Orsino. «i 

Ant. You do mistake me, sir. 
First Off. No, sir, no jot; I know your favour* 
well. 
Though now you have no sea-cap on your head- 
Take him away: he knows I know him well 
Ant. 1 must obey. — [To Viola] Tliis oonirt 
with seeking you: 

* IhieUo, the laws of the dueL 

* UtuUrtcUcer, intermeddler. 

* Fatour, face. 
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But there 's no remedy; I shall answer it 
What wiU you do, now my necessity 
Makesmetoaskyouformypurse? Itgrievesme 
Much more for what I cannot do for you 
Than what bef aUs myself. You stand amaz'd ; 
But be of comfort 372 

Sec Off, Come, sir, away. 

Ant. I mustentreat of yousomeof tbatmoney. 

Vio, What money, sirV 
For the fair kindness you have showed me here. 
And, part, being prompted by your present 

trouble, 
Out of my lean and low ability 
I '11 lend you something: my having^ is not much; 
I '11 make division of my present* with you: 
Hold, there 's half my coffer. 

Ant. Will you deny me now] 

Is 't possible that my deserts to you 
Can lack persuasion ] Do not tempt my misery, 
Lest that it makes me so unsound a man 
As to upbraid you with those kindnesses 
That I have done for you. 

Vio. I know of none; 

Nor know I you by voice or any feature: 
I hate iugratitude more in a man sss 

Than lying, vainness, babbling, drunkenness, 
Or any taint of vice whose strong corruption 
Inhabits our frail blood. 

ArU. O heavens themselves! 

Sec. Off. Come, sir, I pray you, go. 

ArU. Let me speak a little. This youth that 
you see here 
I snatch'd one half out of the jaws of death. 
Relieved him with such sanctity of love. 
And to his image, which methought did promise 
Most venerable worth, did I devotion. 

Firgt Off. What 's that to us? The time goes 
by: away! 398 

A nt. But O how vile an idol proves this god ! 



Thou hast, Sebastian, done good feature shame. 
In nature there's no blemish but the mind; 
None can be call'd deform'd but the unkind: 
Virtue is beauty; but the beauteous eviP 
Are empty trunks o'erflourish'd by the devil. 

Firtt Off. The man grows mad: away with 
him! — Come, come, sir. 

ArU. Lead me on. [Exit mtli Offi/^ers. 

Vio. Methinks his words do from such pas- 
sion fly. 
That he believes himself: so do not I. 
Prove true, imagination, O prove true, 400 
That I, dear brother, be now ta'en for you ! 

Sir To. Come hither, knight; come hither, 
Fabian : we '11 whisper o'er a couplet* or two 
of most sage saws. [ They go apart. 

Vio. Henam'd Sebastian: I my brother know 
Yet living in my glass; even such and eo 
In favour was my brother; and he went 
Still in this fashion, colour, ornament, 
For him I imitate. O, if it prove. 
Tempests are kind, and salt waves fresh in love! 
\^Exit. Sir Toby, Fabian, and Sir 
Andrew come forward. 

tSir To. A very dishonest paltry boy, and 
more a coward than a hare: his dishonesty 
apiHjars in leaving his friend here in necessity 
and denying him; and for his cowardship, ask 
Fabian. 

Fab. A cowanl, a most devout coward, reli- 
gious in it 

Sir And. 'S lid, I '11 after him again, and 
beat him. 

Sir To. Do; cuff him soundly, but never 
draw thy sword. 

Sir And. An I do not, — \^Exit. 

Fab. Come, let's see the event 4«i 

Sir To. I dare lay any money 'twill be 
nothing yet \^Exeunt. 



ACT IV. 



Scene I. Before Olivia^n house. 

Enter Sebastian and Clown. 

do. Will you make me believe that I am 
not sent for you ? 

1 Having^ property. > Present, i.e. my prewtU haviDg. 



Seb. Go to, go to, thou art a foolish fellow: 
Let me be clear of thee. 

Clo. WeU held out, i' faith ! No, I do not 
know you ; nor I am not sent to you by my 
la<ly, to bid you come speak with her; nor 



s Evil, le. persoiu of evil nature. 
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your name ia not Master Cetario; nor is tliia 
not my nose neither. Nothing that is so ia sa 

Seb. 1 prithee, venttlij folly somewhere else: 
Thou know'st not me. ii 

do. Vent my folly I he has heard that won! 
of some great man, and nov appbea it to a 
fool. Vent my folly! I am afraid this great 



ACT t1. Seam L 

lubber, the world, will prove a cockney. I 
prithee, now, uugird thy strangenen, ud tell 
me what I shall vent to my lady: shall I v«nt 
to her that thou art coming} 

Seb. I pritiiee, foolish Greek, depart fruuDF: 
There 's money for thee : if you tarrj- longer, 
1 sliall give worse payment ;i 
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Cla. By my troth, thou hast an open hand. 
Thi-ue wisu men that give fools money get 

tiieraselvea a guwl report — after fourteen years' 
jHii'cliase. 

Entfr Sir Andrew, Sir Tody, 'ind Farias. 

Sir Awl. Xriw, sir, havt I met you againl 

there 'a tor you. [StriHng Sebattiiin. 

S'h. [Heating .Sir Aniirfw'\ Why, there's 

fur thee, iind there, miU therel 

Are all the pwple mad? [Drairt hit darjger. 

.Sir To. [U'Ming SfbaaUiH.] Hold, sir, or 

I 'II thi-ow your dagger o'er the house. ai 

el:. This will I tell my liiily atraight; I 



would not be in some of your coata tor t*>>- 
pence. [iJrf. 

^i> To. Come on, sir; bold. 

Sir Aiid. Nay, let him alone: I'll go <iu- 
other way to work with him; I '11 have r.a 
action of battery against liim, if there he auT 
kw in Illyria: though I struck bim tir^t, ytt 
it 's no matter for that. 

.S'e6. Let go thy hand. » 

Sir To. aime, sir, I will not let you pi 
Coi[ie, my ymiiig soldier, put u]i your iron: vi* 
are well flesh'd; come on. 

ffcti. 1 will be free from thee. [/Wj M"- 
Jtt7/] What wouldst tliou now? 
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If thou dar'st tempt me further, draw thy 

sword. [Draws, 

Sir To. What, what? Nay, then I must 

have an ounce or two of this malapert blood 

from you. [Draws, 

Enter Olivia. 

Oil. Hold, Toby; on thy life, I charge thee, 

hold! 

*S:jir To, Madam! w 

O^il Will it be ever thus? Ungracious wretch, 

Fit for the mountains and the barbarous caves, 

Where manners ne'er were preach'd! out of 

my sight! 
Be not oifended, dear Cesario. 
Rudesby,^ W gone ! [Exeunt Sir Tobyy Sir An- 

dreir, and Fabian. 
I prithee, gentle friend, 
Let thy fair wisdom, not thy ]iassion, sway 
In this uncivil and unjust extent' 
Against thy peace. Go with me to my house, 
And hear thou there how many fruitless pranks 
This ruffian hath botch'd up, that thou thereby 
Mayst smile at this: thou shalt not choose 
but go: 61 

Do not deny. Beshrew his soul for me. 
He started one poor heart of mine in thee. 
Seb. [Aside] Wliat relish is in this? how 
runs the stream? 
Or I am mad, or else this is a dream: 
Let fancy still my sense in Lethe steep; 
If it be thus to dream, still let me sleep! 
OH. Nay, come, I prithee: would thou'dst 

be rul'd by me! 
Seb, Madam, I will 
Oli. O, say so, and so be! [Exeunt. 

Scene II. Olivia's house. On one side the 
dark room, in which Malvolio is seen, bound: 
on the other side another room, into which 
enter Maria and Clown. 

Nar. Nay, I prithee, put on this gown and 
this beard ; make him believe thou art Sir 
Topas the curate: do it quickly; I'll call Sir 
Toby the whilst. [Exit, 

Clo. Well, I '11 put it on, and I will dissemble 
myself in 't; and I would I were the first that 



1 Budet^y, blusterer. 

3 BxteiU, legftl aeizure ; hence, attack. 



ever dissembled in such a gown. [Putting on 
gown a^id beard] I am not tall enough to be- 
come the function well, nor lean enough to l^e 
thought a good student: [but to be said an! 
honest man and a good housekeeper goes as! 
fairly as to say a careful man and a great! 
scholar. The competitors' enter.] 

Re-enter Maria with Sir Toby. 

Sir To, Jove bless thee, master Parson. 

Clo. Bonos dieSy^ Sir Toby: [for, as the old| 
hermit of Prague, that never saw pen and ink, ; 
very wittily said to a niece of King Gorboduc, ! 
" That that is is;" so I, being master Parson,! 
am master Parson; for, what is "that" but] 
"that," and "is" but** is"?] 

Sir To. To him, Sir Topas. 20 

Clo, [In a feigned voice to Malvolio] What, 
ho, I say! jieace in this prison! 

[Opening door between rooms. 

Sir To. [Aside to Maria] The knave coun- 
terfeits well; a good knave. 

Mai. [Within t)ie dark roonx] Who calls 
there?* 

Clo. Sir Topas the curate, who comes to 
visit Malvolio the lunatic. 

Mai, Sir Topas, Sir Topas, good Sir Topas, 
go to my lady. 

Clo, Out, hyperbolical fiend! how vexest 
thou this man! talkest thou nothiug but of 
ladies? so 

Sir To. Well said, master Parson. 

Mai. Si rTopas, never was nuui thus wronged: 
good Sir Topas, do not think I am mad: they 
have laid me here in hideous darkness. 

Clo, Fie, thou dishonest Satan! I cidl tliee 
by tlie most modest terms; for I am one of 
those gentle ones that will use the devil him- 
self with courtesy: say'st thou that house is 
dark? 

Mai, As hell, Sir Tojias. 89 

Clo. Why, it hath bjiy-windows tnuisparent 
as barricadoes, and the clear-stories toward 
the south-north are as lu8tn)U8 as ebony; and 
yet complainest thou of obstruction ? 

Mai. I am not mad, Sir Tojwis : I say to 
you, this house, is dark. 



» CouijietUors, confederatea. * Bonog dien, good day. 
s Malvolio speaks from the Inner or dark room idl 
tlnough this scene. 
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Clo. Madman, thou errest: I say, there is 
no darkness but ignorance; in which tliou art 
more puzzled than the Egyptians in their fog. 

Mai. I say, this house is as dark as ignor- 
ance, though ignorance were as dark as hell; 
and I say, there was never man thus abus'd. 
I am no more mad than you are: make the 
trial of it in any constant^ question. 

Clo, What is the opinion of Pythagoras con- 
cerning wildfowl ? 

Mod, That the soul of our grandam might 
haply inhabit a bird. 

Clo. What think'st thou of his opinion? 

Mai. I think nobly of the soul, and no way 
approve his opinion. 60 

Clo. Fare thee welL Remain thou still in 
darkness: thou shalt hold the opinion of 
Pythagoras ere I will allow of thy wits; and 
fear to kill a woodcock, lest thou dispossess 
the soul of thy grandam. Fare thee well. 

Mai. Sir Topas, Sir Topas ! 

Sir To. My most exquisite Sir Topas! 

Clo. Nay, I am for all waters. 

Mar. Thou might'st have done this without 
thy beard and gown: he sees thee not. 70 

Sir To. To him in thine own voice, and 
bring me word how thou find'st him: I would 
we were well rid of this knavery. If he may 
be conveniently delivered, I would he were; 
for 1 am now so far in offence with my niece, 
that I cannot pursue with any safety this 
sport to the upshot. Come by and by to my 
chamber. [Ejsit with Maria. 

Clo. [Advances and sings] 

"Hey, Robin, jolly Robin, 

Tell me how thy lady does." 

Mai. Fool! 80 

Clo. *' My lady is unkind, perdy.''^ 

Mai. Fool! 

C^. " Alas, why is she so ?" 

Mai. Fool, I say I 

(7o. " She loves another "—Who calls, 

lia? 

Mai. Good fool, as ever thou wilt deserve 
well at my hand, help me to a candle, and pen, 
ink and paper: as I am a gentleman, I will 
live to be thankful to thee for 't 

J Constant, consistent. lo(fical. 

« Perdy, a corruption of pardieu, a common French 
oath. 
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Clo. Master Malvolio? w 

Mai. Ay, good fooL 

Clo. AhSy sir, how fell you besides yoor fire 
wits? 

Mai. Fool, there was never man so noto- 
riously abus'd: I am as well in my wits, fool 
as thou art 

Clo. But as well? then you are mad indeed, 
if you be no better in your wits than a fooL 

Mai. They have here propertied' me; keep 
me in darkness, send ministers to me, asaes. 
and do all they can to face me out of my wit& 

Clo. Advise you what you say; the mini:)- 
ter is here. [J« Sir Topcui] Malvolio, Malr^v 
lio, thy wits the heavens restore! endeavour 
thyself to sleep, and leave thy vain bibble- 
babble. 

Mai. Sir Topas! 

Clo. Maintain no words with him, gooiJ 
fellow. [As Clovyii] Who, I, sir? not I, sir. 
God be wi' you, good Sir Topas I [As i^ir 
Topas] Marry, amen. [As Clotm] I will, air, 
I will. 

Mai. Fool, fool, fool, I say ! iw 

Clo. Alas, sir, be patient. What say you, 
sir? I am shent^ for speaking to you. 

Mai. Good fool, help me to some light and 
some paper: I tell thee, I am as well in uit 
wits as any man in lUyria. 

Clo. Well-a-day, that you were, sir ! 

Mai. By this hand, I am. Good fool, 8om« 
ink, paper and light; and convey what I will 
set down to my lady: it shall advantage thee 
more than ever the bearing of letter did. 

Clo. I will help you to 't. But tell me true, 
are you not mad indeed ? or do you but coun- 
terfeit? 

McU. Believe me, I am not; I tell thee true. 

Clo. Nay, I '11 ne'er believe a madman till 
I see his brains. I will fetch you light and 
paper and ink. 

Mai. Fool, I '11 requite it in the highest de- 
gree: I prithee, be gone. 

Clo. [Sings] 



I am gone, sir. 
And anon, sir, 

I 'U be with you again. 



1» 



* Propertied, made a property of. at a thii^ haTingno 
will of its own. * Shent, reproved. 
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Like to the old Vice, 
Your Deed to niitain ; 
[Who, with dagger of latb, 

Id his rage aod liij wratli, 
Criea, oh, bal to the devil: 

Pare thy duU, dad; 

Adieu, goodDum deril. 2 



ScBSE IIL Olima'i garden. 

Elder Sebastiak. 

iSeA, This ia the air ; that is the glorious sun ; 

This pearl she gave tne, I do feel 't and see 't: 

And though 't is wonder that enwraps me thus, 

Yet'tisnutmadness. Where's Antonio,then? 




That he did range the town to seek me out. 
His counsel now might do me golden service, 
For though my soul disputes well with mj 

That this taa.j be some error, but no madness, 
Yet doth this accident and flood of fiirtiine 
So far exceed all instance,' all iliecourse,^ 



1 emu, Intcntganee. 



> fntlanM, pncedent. 



Tliat I am ready to distrust mine eyes, 
And wrangle with my reason, that persuades 

To any other trust but that I am mad, — 
Or else the lady 's mad ; yet, if 't were so, 
She could not sway her house, command her 

followers, 
Tikke and give back niTairs an<l their dispatch 
With HuclinBniooth,diRcreetanil stable bearing. 
As I perueiveshe does; there 's something in 't 
That is deceivable.* But here the lady cunien. 

< tHairahlt, deceptlTs. 
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Enter Olivia and Priest, 

OIL Blaine not this haste of mine. If you 
mean well, 
Now go with me and with this holy man 
Into the chantry by: there, before him, 
And underneath that consecrated roof. 
Plight me the full assurance of your faith: 
That my most jealous and too doubtful soul 
May live at peace. He shall conceal it 



Whiles^ you are willing it shall come to note, 
What time we will our celebration keep » 
According to my birth. What do you say \ 
Seb, I '11 follow this good uian, and go with 
you; 
And, having sworn truth, ever will be tmc 
OU, Then lead the way, good father: ind 
heavens so shine. 
That they may fairly note this act of mine! 

[ExewU. 



ACT V. 



Scene 1. Before Olivia* s hoiue. 

Enter Clown and Fabian. 

Fab. Now, as thou loVst me, let me see his 

letter. 
Clo. Good Master Fabian, grant me another 

request. 
Eab, Any thing. 

Clo. Do not desire to see this letter. 
Fab, This is, to give a dog, jmd, in recom- 
pense, desire my dog again. 

Enter Duke, Viola, Curio, and Lords, 

Duke. Belong you to the Lady Olivia, 
friuiidM i 

Clo. Ay, sir, we are some of her trappings. 

Duke. I know thee well: how doest thou, 
my ^ooil fellow ? 12 

Clo. Truly, sir, the better for my foes, and 
the worne for my friends. 

Dvke. Just the contrary; the better for thy 
frieiKls. 

Clo. No, Hir, the worHc. 

Jhikc. How can that l>e ? 

Clo. Many, Hir, they praise me, and make 
an iiss of me; now my foes tell me plainly I 
am an ass: so that by my foes, sir, I profit in 
the knowle<lge ui myself; and by my friends 
I am abuseil: [so that, ccaiclusions to be as 
kisses, if your f<)iir ne;,'jitives make your two 
^allinnatives, why, then, the worse ior my 
'jfrionds, iuid thf bi'tter for my f(»e8.] 

Duh'. Why, this is excellent. 

r/o. Hy my troth, sir, no; though it plj.isi- 
you to be one of my frienda 

3J)4 



Duke, TIiou shalt not be the worse for me: 
there *s gold. 31 

[(Yo. But that it would be double-dealing, 
sir, I would you could make it another. 

Duke. O, you give me ill counsel. 

Clo. Put your grace,* in your pocket, sir, for 
this once, and let your flesii aiid blood obeT it 

Duke. Well, I will be so much a sinner to 
be a double-dealer: there 's another. 

Clo. PrimOj secundo, tertio, is a good plaj: 
and the old saying is, the third pays for all: 
the triplex, sir, is a good tripping measure; or 
the bells of Saint Bennet, sir, may put you in 
mind: one, two, three. 

Duke, You can fool no more money out of 
me at this throw:] if you will let your lady 
know I am here to speak with her, and brin^ 
her along with you, it may awake my bount}* 
further. 

Clo. Marry, sir, lullaby to your bounty till 
I come again. [I go, sir; but I would not 
have you to think that my desire of having is 
the sin of covetousness: but,] ajs you say, sir, 
let your bounty take a nap, I will awake it 
anon. [Exit. 

Vio, Here comes the man, sir, tliat did 
rescue me. 

Enter Antonio and Oncers. 

Duke. Tliat face of his I do rememWr 
well; 
Yet, when I saw it last, it was liesmearil 
As black as Vulcan in the smoke of war. 



1 While*, uutil. 



« Graet^ Tirta«. 
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( [ A bawbling^ vessel was he captain of, 
For shallow draught and bulk unprizable;' 
i With which such scathfuP grapple did he 

make 
' With the most noble bottom of our fleet, 60 
' Tliat very envy and the tongue of loss 
. Cried fame and honour on him. What 's the 

< matter? 3 

J^irgt Of, Orsino, this is that Antonio 
That took the Phoenix and her fraught from 

Candy; 
And this is he tliat did the Tiger board, 
When your young nephew Titus lost his leg. 
^ [| Here in the streets, desperate of shame and 

state, 
^In private brabble* did we apprehend him.]] 
Vio. He did me kindness, sir; drew on my 
side; 
But in conclusion put strange speech upon 



me, — 



I know not what 't wits but distraction.* 

DuJire. Notiible pirate! thou salt-water thief! 
What foolish boldness brought thee to their 

mercies, 
Whom thou, in terms so bloody and so dear,' 
Hast made thine enemies? 

Ant. Orsino, noble sir, 

Be plens'd that I shake off these names you 

give me: 
A ntonio never yet was thief or pirate, 
Though, I confess, on base and gi'ouud enough, 
Oraino's enemy. A witchcmft drew me hither: 
That most ingrateful boy there by your side 
From the rude sea's enrag'd and foamy mouth 
Did I redeem; a wreck )>iist hope he was: 

'_ His life I gave him, and [did thereto add 
My love, without retention or restraint, 

: All his in dedication;]] for his sake 
Did I exjiose myself, pure' for his love, 
Into the danger of this adverse town; 
Drew to defend him when he was beset: 
Wliere being a])prehen<led, his false cunnin<^% 
Not meaning to |)artake with me in danger, 
Taught him to fiice me out of his acquaint<ince, 
And grew a twenty-years-removed thing 92 



1 BaitMinff, like a bauble, insigniflcaut 

2 rnjfrizabU. invaluable. 

> Seat\ful, liarniful. * Brabble, brawl. 

< Di*traction, niadnesa; pronounced asa (luailrisyllable. 
« Dtar, heart-felt ^ Pure-ywrtXy. 



Wliile one would wink; denied me mine own 

purse, 
Which I had recommended to his use 
Not half an hour before. 

Vio, How can this be? 

Duke. When came he to this town? 
Ant, To-day, my lord: and for three months 
before, 
No interim, not a minute's vacancy. 
Both day and night did we keep company. 
Jhike, Here comes the countess: now heaven 
walks on earth. lOO 

But for thee, fellow, — fellow, thy words are 

madness: 
t Three months this youth hath tended upon' 

me; 
But more of that anon. Take him aside. ]] 

Enter Olivia and Attendunts. 

OIL What would my lord, but that he may 
not have. 
Wherein Olivia may seem serviceable? 
Cesario, you do not keep promise with me. 
T'io. Madam! 
Didce, Gracious Olivia, — 
OIL What do you say, C'Csario? — Good my 

lord, — 
Vio. My lord would speak; my duty hushes 
me. no 

OIL If it l>e aught to the old tune, my lord, 
It is as fat ^ and fulsome to mine ear 
As howling iifter music. 
LuJce. Still so cruel ? 

OIL Still so constant, lord. 
Duke. What, to per\'er8eness? you uncivil 
lady. 
To whose ingrate and unauspicious alt«ars 
My soul the faithf ull'st offerings liath breath'd 

out 
Tliat e'er devotion tender'd ! What shall I do? 
OIL Even what it please my lonl, tliat shall 

become him. 
Diike. Whv should I not, had I the heart to 
do it, 120 

liike to the Egyptian thief at jioint of death. 
Kill what I love? a sjivage jealousy 
That sometime savours noblv. But hear me 
this: 



' Fat, dull, cloying. 
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Since you to iion-regardance cast my faith, 
And that I partly know the instrument 
That screws me from my true place in your 

favour, 
Live you, the marble- breasted tyrant, still; 
But this your minion,^ whom I know you love, 
And whom, by heaven I swear, I tender* dearly. 
Him will I tear out of that cruel eye, iso 

Where he sits crowned in his master's spite. 
Come, boy, with me; my thoughts are ripe in 

mischief: 
I '11 sacrifice the lamb that I do love. 
To spite a raven's heart within a dove. 

[Goinff, 
Via. And I, most jocund, apt, and willingly, 
To do you rest, a thousand deaths would die. 

[FoUairtngi. 
OH. [flaying Vioki] Where goes Cesario? 
Vio, After him I love 

More than I love these eyes, more than my life. 
More, by all mores, than e'er I shall love wife. 
If I do feign, you witnesses above 140 

Punish my life for tainting of my love ! 
OIL Ay me, detested I how am I beguil'd ! 
Vio. Who does beguile you? who does do 

you wrong? 
OH. Hast thou forgot thyself? is it so long? 
Call forth the holy father. [Exit an Attendant. 
Duke. [To Violal Come away! 

OH. Whither, my lord ? Cesario, husband, 

stay. 
Duke. Husband ! 

OH. Ay, husband: can he that deny? 

DuJce. Her husband, sirrah I 
Vio. No, my lord, not I. 

/ OH. [ Alas, it is the baseness of thy fear 
^That makes thee stiungle thy propriety:^] 150 
Fear not, Osario; take thy fortunes up; 
Be that thou know'st thou art, and then thou 

art 
As great as that thou feiir'st. 

Enter Priest. 

O, welcome, father ! 
Father, I charge thee, by thy reverence, 
Here to unfold, thou^'h lately we intended 



' Minion (Fr. initjnon), darling, favourite, 
s Tender, cherish. 

5 Strangle thy propriety, i.e. disown what thou really 
art 
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To keep in darkness what occasion now 
Reveals before *t is ripe, what thou dost knov 
Hath newly pass'd between this youth and me. 

Priest, A contract of eternal bond of love, 
Confirm'd by mutual joinder of your han<b. 
Attested by the holy close of lips, lu 

Strengthen'd by interchangement of your rings, 
And all the ceremony of this comj^ict 
Seal'd in my function, by my testimony; 
[ Since when, my watch hath told me, toward 

my grave 
I have travell'd but two houra ] 

Duke. O thou dissembling cub ! what wilt 
thou be 
When time hath sow'd a grizzle on thy case'* 
[ Or will not else thy craft so quickly grow 
That thine own trip shall be thine overthrow?] 
Farewell, and take her; but direct thy feet 
Where thou and I henceforth mav nevt- r mt?et 

Vio. My lord, I do protest — 

OH. O, do not swt^I 

Hold little^ faith, though thou hast too much 
fear. 

Enter Sir Andrew tn'M his head broken. 

Sir And. For the love of God, a surgam! 
Send one presently to Sir Toby. 

OH. What's the matter? 

*St> And. He has broke my head across. mkI 
has given Sir Toby a bloody coxcomb toti: for 
the love of God, your help ! I had rather than 
forty pound I were at home. ifi 

OH. Who has done this, Sir Andrew ? 

Sir And. The count's gentleman, one Cesario: 
we took him for a coward, but he 's the yen 
devil incardinate. 

Duke. My gentleman Cesario ? 

Sir A fid. 'Ol's lifelings,® here he is! [Tn 
Viola^ You broke my head for nothing: aud 
that that I did, I was set on to do 't by Sir Toby. 

Vio. Why do you speak to me ? I never hurt 
you : i« 

You drew your sword upon me without cause. 
But I bespake you fair, and hurt you not 

Sir A nd. If a bloody coxcomb be a hurt, 
you have hurt me: I think you set nothing bv 
a blocxly coxcomb. Here comes Sir Tul>y 



* Cate, skin. » LUtU, ie. a little 

^ 'Od'a li/elingt, corruption and dlminutiTe of G^f* W< 
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faaltingi you shall hear more: but if he bad 
not beeu in driuk, he would have tickled y 
othergateB' thau he did. 



Ihtte. How now gentleman '. how u 't with 

i'ir To. That 'a all one: 'has hurt me, and 
there 'a the end on t. Sot, didut see Dick sur- 
geon, sot? 

Clo. O, he's drunk, Sir Toby, an hoiiragone; 
his eyes were set at eight i' the moniiiig. 

Sir To. Then lie 'a a rogue and ii pansy luea- 
HUrea pavin: I hate a drunken rogue. 

Oli. Away with him I Who hath made tliis 
havoc witli themj 

^'t> .Ind. Ill help you, Sir Toby, because 
we'll be {Iress'd together. m 

•Sir To. Will you helj)( an ass-head and a 
coxcomb and a knave ! a thin-fiieed knave, a 

gull; 

on. Get him to bed, and let his hurt be 
look'd to. 

[Ecfunt CloKii, Fabian, Hir Toby, and 
air Aiuireir. 

Enter Sebartian. 
[All itart at tiglu of SrlMtiau. 
Seh. I am sorry, madam, I have hurt yuur 
kinsman; 
But, had it been the brothei' of my blncnj, 
I must have done no less with wit and safety. 
, Q You throw a strange regard upin me, and 
', by that 

• I do perceive it hath offended yoir. \ao 

/Paxiiun me, sweet one, even fur the vows 
( We made each other but so lat« ago. J 

Duke. {Point* to fiebaiOan and Viola\ One 
face, one voiee, one habit, and two persona : 
A natural perspective, that is and is not ! 

SA. Antonio, O my dear Antonio! 
How have the hours rack'd and tortur'd me, 
Since I have lost thee '. 
AM. Sebastian are you? 
Sfb. Fear'st thou that, Antonio? 

AHt. How have you made division ot your- 
self? [I'oinU to Viola. 

I OthtTT/atH, otherwlH. 



An apple, cleft in two, is not more twin snn 
Than these two creatures. Which isSebastian? 

Oli. Most wonderful ! 

Seb. Do I stand there? I never had a brother; 

Nor can there be thnt deity in my nature, 




Of here and every where. I had a sister, 
Whom the blind waves and surges have de. 

\To IWu] Of charity, what kin are you to nici 

What countryman? what name? what parent. 

age? 

rio. Of Mesdaline : Sebastian was my fatlier; 

Such a Sebastian was my bn^ther too; 240 
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So went he suited^ to his watery tomb: 
Q If spirits can assume both form and suit, 
You come to fright us. ] 

»Seb, [ A spirit I am indeed, 

But am in that dimension grossly dad 
Which from the womb I did participate.] 
Were you a woman, as the rest goes even, 
I should my tears let fall upon your cheek. 
And say, "Thrice- welcome, drowned Viola 1" 

[ Vio. My father had a mole upon his brow. 

Seb. And so had mine. 250 

Via. And died that day when Viola from 
her birth 
Had number'd thirteen years. 

/Se6. O, that rec6nl* is lively in my soul! 
He finished, indeed, his mortal act 
That day that made my sister thirteen years.] 
Vio. If nothing lets"^ to make us happy both 
But this my masculine usuq>'d attire, 
Do not embrace me till each circumstance 
Of place, time, fortune, do cohere and jump* 
That I am Viola: [which to confirm, 260 

I '11 bring yoa to a captain in this town. 
Where lie my maiden weeds;* by whose gentle 

help 
I was jireserv'd to serve this noble count. 
All the occurrence of my fortune since 
Hath been between this lady and this lord. 

*SV6. [To Olivia] So comes it, lady, you have 
been mistook: 
But nature to her bias drew in that. 
You would have been contracted to a maid; 
Now are you therein, by my life, deceiv'd. 
You are betroth'd both to a maid and man.] 

Biile, [ Be not amaz'd ; right noble is his 
blood. ] 271 

If this be so, as yet the glass seems true, 
I shall hiive share in this most happy wreck. 
[To Viola] Boy, thou hast said to me a thou- 
sand times 
Thou never ahouldst love woman like to me. 
Tw. And all those sjiyings will I over-swear. 
And all those swearings keep as true in soul 
As doth that orbed continent® the fire 
That severs day from night. 

Did-e. Give me thy hand; 

And let me see thee in thy woman's weeds. 



1 Suited, dreMed. ' Record, remembrance. 

» Lets, hinders. * Jump, agree. 

* Weeds, gaiinents. • That orbed continent, i.e. the sun. 
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Via. The captain that did bring me fint on 
shore m 

Hath my maid's garments : he upon some action 
Is now in durance, at Malvolio's suit, 
A gentleman and follower of my lady's. 

Oli He shall enlarge hiin: fetch 31&lv('li« 
hither: 
And yet, alas, now I remember me. 
They say, poor gentleman, he 's much distFa^-t 
[ A most extracting frenzy of mine own 
From my remembrance clearly bauish'd hi&] 

Re-enter Clown with a letter^ ctnd Fabus. 



^•j 



[To Clown] How does he, sirrah? 

Clo, Truly, madam, he holds Beelxebab at | 
the stave's end as well as a man in his ca^e I 
may do: 'has here writ a letter to you; Q should 
have given 't you to-day morning, but as a 
madman's epistles are no gospels, so it skiUs' 
not much when they are deliver'd.] ' 

Oil. Open 't, and read it 

Clo. Look, then, to be well edified when the 
fool delivers the madman. [Shouting] **B]rthe 
Lord, madam !"... *» 

Oli. How now! art thou mad? 

Clo. No, madam, I do but read madness: [an 
your ladyship will have it as it ought t(.> W, 
you must allow Vox.^ 

OIL Prithee, read i' thy right wits. 

Clo. So I do, madonna; but to read his 
right wits is to read thus: therefore perpend,' 
my princess, and give ear. ] 

Oli. [To Falnan] Read it you, sirrah. 

Fab. [Beads] "By the Lord, madam, you vroog 
me, and tho world shall know it. Though yoa hare 
put me into darkness and given your drunken cousin 
rule over me, yet have I the benefit of my sense ai 
well as your ladyship. I have your own letter that 
induced me to the semblance I put on; with the 
which I doubt not but to do myself much right <» 
you much shame. Think of me as you please. I 
leave my duty a little unthought of, and speak oat 
of my injury. Thk madlt-us'd Malvouo." 

OIL Did he write this? » 

Clo. Ay, madam. 

Lhtke. This savours not much of distractii^ 

OIL See him deliver'd, Fabian; bring him 

hither. [Exit Fabin^ 

7 Skills, matters. 

> Vox, i.e. a voice in keeping; a loud and fnuiUc lone 

* Perpend, consider. 
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My lonl, io pleuae you, these things further ' 
thought on, 331 

To think me u well & sigter as a wife, 

One day shall crown the alliance on 't, so 
please you, 

Here at ray house, and at my proper cort.' 
Ihiie. Madam, f am most apt to embrace 
your offer. 



[To Viola] Your master quits you; and, for 

your senice done him, 
[So much against the mettle of your aeJC, 330; 
So far beneath your soft and tender breeding, ■_ 
And since you call'd me master for ao long, ^ ; 
Hi;re is niy hand: you shall from this time be 
Your master'B mistress. 



oii. 






eshe. 




He-eiUtr Fabian, with Malvolio. 

Duit. Is this the nuidnukn) 

(Xi. Ay, my lord, this same. 

How now, Malvolio! 

M<d. Madam, you have done me wrong. 
Notorious wrong. 

Oli. Have I, Maivoiiol ua 

Mid. Lady, you have. Pray you, |)eruse 
that letter: S3» 

Tou must nut now deny it is your hand: 
Write from it if you can, in luind or phrase; 
Or aay 't is not your seal, not your invention: 
You can say none of tliis. Well, gmut it then. 
And tell me, in the modesty of honour, 
Why you have given me such clear lights of 

favour, 
BademecomefonilingandcrOBS-garter'd toyou, 
To put on yellow stockings and to frown 
Upon Sir Tohy and the lighter people; 



'Mypt 



<t. m; on txpeiiK. 



And, acting this in an <>1>edient hope, 
Why have you suffer'd me to lie inijirlaon'd, 
Kept in a dark bouse, visitetl by the jiriest, 
And made the most notorious geek' anil gull 
That e'er invention jiky'il oni Tell me why. 
(Mi. Alas, Malvolio, tliis is not my writing, 
Thou(,'b, I ixinfesfl, much like the character: 
But out of ijuestioii 'tin Maria'^ liaiul. 
And now I do bethink me, it wan she 
First told me thou wi>st iu.id : then eani'st^ 

in smiling, 
Aiid in such forms which here wore presup- 

0|i(in thee in the letter. Prithee, be content: 
Thispnuitice* hath most shrewilly |>nsii'd u)ion 

But, when we know the grounds and authors 

of it, 

Thou shalt be both the plaintiff and the judge 
Of thine own cause. 

' Ofct. dupe, * Qini'i( = lh"ii cun'it ' Practiai, trk-k. 
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Fab. Grood madam, hear me speak; 

And let no quarrel nor no brawl to come 
Taint the condition of this present hour, S65 
Which I have wouder'd at In hope it shall not, 
Most freely I confess, myself and Toby 
Set this device against Malvolio here, 
Upon^ some stubborn and uncourteous parts 
We had conceiv'd against him : Maria writ 
The letter at Sir Toby's great importance;* 
In recompense whereof he hath married her. 
How with a s]X)rtful malice it was followed. 
May rather pluck on' laughter than revenge. 
If that the injuries be justly weighed 
That liave on both sides pass'd. 

Oil. Alas, jKXjr fool, how have they baifled^ 
thee: 

Clo, Why, '*8()me are bom great, some 
achieve greatness, and some have greatness 
thrown uj^^n them." I was one, sir, in this 
interlude; one Sir Topas, sir; but that's all 
one. "By the Loixl, fool, I am not madl" 
But do you remember] " Madam, why laugh 
you at such a buren rascal ] an you smile not, 
he 's gagg'd." And thus the whirligig of time 
brings in his revenges. 

Mai. I '11 be reveng'd on the whole pack of 



yon. 



Oli. He hath been most notoriously abus'd. 



ExU. 



1 Upon, in consequence of. 

« Importance, importonity. 

» Pluck on, excite. 

* BuJjUd, treated contemptuooilj. 
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Duke. Pursue him, and entreat him toa peaci 
He hath not told us of the captain yet: .^ 
When that is known, and golden time cou 

vents,* 
A solemn combination shall be made 
Of our dear souls. Meantime, sweet di^er, 
We will not part from hence. Cesario, ccune 
For so you shall be, while you are a man; 
But when in other habits you are seen, 
Orsino's mistress and his fancy's^ queen. 

[Exeunt ally except Clo\rfL 
a. [Sings] 
When that I was and a little tiny boy. 

With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 
A foolish thing was but a toy, 4^^ 

For Mhe rain it raineth every day. 

But when I came to man's estate. 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 

'Gainst knaves and thieves men shut their gate. 
For the rain it raineth ever\' day. 

But when I came, alas, to wive, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain. 

By swaggering could I never thrive. 
For the rain it raineth every day. 

But when I came unto my beds, tif> 

With hey, ho, the wind and the rain. 
With toss-pots still had drunken heiulm 

For the rain it raineth every day. 
A great while ago the world b^fun. 

With hey, ho, the wind and the rain. 
But that 's all one, our play is done, 

And we 11 strive to please you every day. 



* Conventt, suits (or invitesX 



« F'sncyt, loiti 
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ACT 1. SCBIK I. 
L Un* i: 0, it tamt o'er mv tar Me O* twut toUMD. 
-Bo in yt. Fopa nib*Utat«d (ouU, mad tiu been lal- 
owtd lijr Dyce, CuvdcnCUrke, Singsr, udmuvcditon. 
lurelT Uiia !■ uretT uanfccHary emeadsUon. "Saamt" 
aOnnt White rem«tlu, "»pp«»r»ln Hit MOitntlc teil, 
ind , to uj (he leut, Li comprehvEulblfl and approprtate, 
iDd ii tlitrelore not lo be illitDibsd, except bj thuH who 
Idak tliat Sbaknpeare muit huTe wrlUen tlint which the; 
Jilak b«t" But we maj' gu tiuther than tlll>, ud can- 
ieml tJut HUhd U decldnllf mperltjr Cu tmith^ The ml- 
.Dilon b> the Kound or rnumiar 4>r the brecie u Lt puHi 
iTer the Oowen ii deitcnuuly combined with ■ ref eience 
o Uu udonn oaght 4ihI ctiried fnto the llowen by Om 



netonrm]' bjr which it liappkTenUjr the wtind 



thUien 



DcignClT otavloiu; [t nuj be co 



ncholirpi 



hiiowDnune(Rlch. II. 11. 1.73-8T)— both little Bl«hUot 
tincy bj which ■ uil man itilTea to blunt the edge ot hii 
•gmw. The alliuion la the n«t two llnei i> ol cotinc bi 
the iloi? of Diana and Actaeon; lumealed, poailblj, aa 
MalODe thlnlii, bf a i.mnet ol Daalel'i <8onneta (o Delia, 
IBM, No. T. : "Uj lhou4thti, like houndi, punne me to 
ni7 de*lh">. who in tarn maj han derlTsd hla compariaon 
from WUtueya Smblemi, 1686, and VTbttaey hi 
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ACTL 8c8m1 



the dedication of Adlington's TnuuUtion of the Golden 
Am of Apuleiua, 1506. 

8. Line 26: The element iteelf, till teven yeart^ HSAT.— 
Sowe altered heat into hence, and his reading is adopted 
and defended by Dyce. Schmidt explains the word as a 
sabstantive meaning a course at a race; i.e. "till seren 
years hare run their coarse." Johnson would under- 
stand heat as a participle, signifying " heated" (compare 
King John, iv. 1. 61: "though heat red-hot"), which gtres 
but indilferent sense. It is best to take it in its simplest 
sense— "till seven years' heat hare passed." 

4. Line 27: Shall not behold her face at AMPLE vixw.— 
Compare Troilus and Cressida, ilL 8. 80, where "at ample 
point" is used for " in full measure." 

fi. Lines 85, 86: 

How will the love, when the rich golden thaft 

Hath kill'd thejloek of all (nfeetume elte. 

Compare Midsummer Night's Dream, L 1. 160, 170: 

I twear to thee, by Cupid't itrongeit bow. 
By his best arrow with UugoUUn htad. 

See note 80 on that play. The allusion to the gold and 
leaden tipped arrows of Cupid is a common one, particu- 
larly in Massinger. 

6. Line 86: the jUtek qf all ageetioni.—CL Sidney's Ar- 
cadia, book first: " the fioeke of vnapeakable tfertuet laid 
up delightfully in that best builded folds" (ed. 1600, leaf 
S, verso). 

7. Lines 87-80: 

when liver , brainy and hearty 

Thete tovereign thronet, are all tupplied, andJUTd 
Her tweet per/eetiontt wUh one te^ king! 

F. reads: 

When LIuer, Bnlne, and Heart. 

These soucraigne thrones, are all sapply'd and filTd 

Her sweet perfections with one selfe king. 

The words, her tweet perfeetiont, are usually taken as an 
exclamatory parenthesis, referring to thronet. CapeU sub- 
stituted perfection^ taking the word to mean her husband 
(compare King John, ii. 1. 440, and the passages quoted 
itom Froissart, Overbury, and Donne in Solfe). The Cam- 
bridge edd. insert a comma after tupplied^ which is a step 
in the right direction. Fumivall and Stone, in their 
Old-Spelling Shakespeare, add another comma after per- 
feetiont, which may be accepted as the simplest, clearest, 
and most probable conjecture yet made. Pointed in this 
way, the sense of the passage is, " when these sovereign 
thrones are supplied, and her sweet perfections filled, 
with one self king." For telf compare Lear, iv. 8. 86, 87: 

Else one stt/mait and mate could not beget 
Such different issues. 

ACT I. Scene 2. 

a Line 2: Thit it ILLTRIA, tody.— Peter Heylyn gives 
a detailed account of lUyria in his Cosmographie, 1652, 
bk. ii. p. 02. I extract a few sentences: "Contado di Zara, 
or the Countrie of Zara, called anciently Libumia, and 
lUyrit specially so named, is bounded on the East with 
Dalmatia, on the West with Histria, on the North with 
Croatia, and on the South with the Adriatick Sea, or Oolfe 
of Venice. It took this latter name (the former being 
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long discontinued) from Zara, the chief town thereof, the 
Jadera of Ptolemie and the Ancients; a Boman Cokmie st 
that time, now an Archbishopa See; enjoying a safe and 
large Port, situate on a low Chersonese thrusting out like 
a Promontorie into the Adriatick; belonging to the State 
of Venice, by whom well f en^d and forCifled against fonia 
invasions. . . . The ancient name of this Country vis 
Libumia, as before is said, but extending more North- 
wards beyond the mountains of Ardiom or Scardooid; 
this and Dalmatia being then the Membra dividentia of 
the whole Illyricum." 

9. Line 6: It it "PISCHAHCB" that you yourte^were 
tavecL— FoUowing the Old-Spelling Shakespeare I hare 
put perchance in inverted commas, to show better the 
play upon wordt— perchance here meaning " by chanoe.' 

10. Line 10: THon poor number. — Changed by Cspdl 
to thit. The alteration is unnecessary. Shakespeare evi- 
dently regarded number as plnraL 

11. Line 14: a ttrong matt that ltTd upon the tea.— 
Compare the phrase still used of a vessel: "No boat 
oould live in such a sea." Aldis Wright quotes Adndral 
Smyth, The Sailor's Wordbook: "To Live. To be able to 
withstand the fury of the elements; said of a boat or 
ship," ^. (Clarendon Press ed. p. 81). 

12. Line 16: Uke Arion on the doipkin't back.-Tt, by 
an obvious misprint, read Orion, The allnsi<»i is to the 
story of the poet and musician Arion, who, having sained 
much treasure in a musical contest in Sicily, was in fesr 
of death from the saUors as he returned on board ilulp 
to Corinth; but obtaining leave for one last song, he, •• 
soon as it was finished, threw himself into the sea, sad 
was borne to land on the back of one of the dolphins «ka 
had gathered round for delifl^t in his music. 

18. Line 80: /or wkote dear loyk. — Walker imneces- 
sarily altered love to (oss, and Djoe unreasonably de- 
clared, in adopting the emendation, that it was '* maii 
certain by other passages of Shakespeare," which be gifa^ 

14. Lines 40, 41: 

the hath abjured the ooxpaht 

And sight qf men. 

Hanmer's emendation, adopted by most editors. The ft 

read: 

she hath nblur'd the tit^ 

Ami etwtfm^y at men. 

15. Lines 48, 44: 

TUl I had made mine own oceoiion meOew 
What my ettate iti 

SoFf. Most editors introduce a comma after rneUsw. sad 
understand, with Johnson, " I wish I might not be nsde 
public to the world, with regard to the state of my Uitk 
and fortune, till I have gained a ripe opportunity for mf 
design;" or, with Clarke, "till I have myself prepand 
the occasion for declaring what my condition really is." 
The Old-Spelling editors retain the reading of the R, 
taking meUow as a verb, and understanding, " till Ihad 
made my service improve my present bad condition.'' 

16. Line 56: Thou thalt prevent me at an BTlTCa tt 
him.— Am Malone notes, "Viola was presented to Iks 
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ACT 1. Scene S. 



duke M a page, not as a eunuch, which would have been 
inconsiBtent with the coone of the play." 

17. Line 59: That wUl allow me very teorth hit terviee. 
— Shakespeare often uses cUlow in the sense of "acknow- 
led^," but only here with the meaning, "cause to be ac- 
knowledged," or approve. 

ACT I. Scene 3. 

18. Line 5: your cousin, my lady.— Cousin was fre- 
quently used in the general sense of relation (see the list 
of Shakespeare references in Schmidt). Coles, In his Latin 
Dictionary, renders eowtin by eonKinguineus. 

19. Line 7: except before excepted. —Thia is a legal 
phrase (exceptit exeipiendie), which Halliwell illustrates 
from West's Symbolieography, 1594 (part i. book 2, sect 
444): "and the said K. . . . shall and may peaceably A 
quietly haue, hold, occupie, and inioy all the said Church, 
Rectorie, and Parsonage, mansion house, cottage, glebe 
landes, tithes, and all other the demised tenementes and 
premisses with the appurtenances (except be/ore excepted) 
according to the true meaning of these presentes " (edn. 
1594, vol. L leaf E E, 4). 

20. Line 30: almost nafumt — Dyce reads all moet 
natural, and gives as authorities Upton and Collier's MS. 
Corrector. It is a needless change, and a change for the 
worse. The meaning is "almost naturally," in its double 
sense of by nature and like a natural, or idiot 

21. Line 43: coytir*/.—" Properly, an inferior groom, 
or a lad employed by the esquire to carry the knight's 
arms and other necessaries. Probably from eouetillier, 
Old French, of the same signification. See Cotgrave. It 
is surely not a corruption of kestrel, as Mr. Todd and 
others have supposed."— Nares' Glossary, 1867, t.v. "Coi- 
ttnl, or Coyttril." Cotgrave has: ** CouttUlier: M. An Es- 
quire of the bodie; an Armourbearer vnto a Knight; the 
aeruant of a man at Armes; also, a groome of a stable, a 
horse-keeper." Above he has: " Coustille: f. A kind of long 
Pouniard, vsed heretofore by Esquires." A Cottstillier is 
perhaps one who bears a cottstUle. See the note in the 
Clarendon Press edition of Twelfth Night, pp. 84, 85. 

22. Line 44: like a parish-top.— " A large top was for- 
merly kept In every village, to be whipped in frosty 
weather, that the peasants might be kept warm by exer- 
cise, and out of mischief, when they could not work " 
(Steevens). 

23. Line 45: CastUiano vulgo!— " Spanish of Sir Toby's 
own malEing, good enough to impose on Maria and Sir An- 
drew, and very unnecessarily changed to CastUiano volto 
hy some modem editors " (Schmidt). Warburton, who pro- 
posed the reading volto, took the phrase to mean: " Put 
on your Castilian countenance, i.e. grave serious looks;" 
the Spaniards being famed for a solemnity which was 
thought to carry craftiness enough beneath it Aldis 
Wright compares, "for a similar bacchanalian shout, 
Marlowe, Jew of Malta, iv. 5: 'Hey, Rivo CastUiano! a 
man's a man' (Works, ed. Dyce, 1862, p. 172); and 
I. Henry IV. U. 4. 124 : 'Rivo ! says the drunkard ' (aar- 
endon Press ed. p. 85). 



24. Line 52: ^eeo«t— Cotgrave has: '*Aeco»ter. To ac- 
coast, or ioine side to side; to approach or draw neere 
vnto; also, to wax acquainted, or grow familiar with." 

25. Line 78: *' thought is free."— An allusion to Lyly*! 
Euphues, 1581: "A noble man In Sienna, disposed to iest 
with a gentlewoman of meane birth, yet excellent quali- 
ties, between game and earnest gan thus to salute hir. 
' I know not how I shold commend your beauUe, because 
it is somewhat too brown, nor your stature being some- 
what to low, and of your wit I can not iudge.' 'no,' 
quoth she, ' I beleeue you, for none can iudge of wit, but 
they that haue it,' 'why then,' quoth he, 'doestthouthinke 
me a foole,' 'thought is free my Lord,' quoth she, 'I wil 
not take you at your word ' " (Arber's Reprint, p. 281X 
The phrase is found In Oower. See Confessio Amantii» 
book v.: 

I haue lieard said, that tkought it/ree. 

—Ed. Pauli. U. 377. 

26. Line 74 : bring your hand to the buttery -bar and let 
it drink.— ** A proverbial phrase among forward Abigails, 
to ask at once for a kiss and a present" (Dr. Kenrick). 

27. Line 77: It's dry, sir.— A dry hand was formerly 
considered a sign of bodily weakness, or of a disposition 
not prone to love. Compare Othello, iii. 4. 86-^: 

Oth. Give me your hand: this hand is moist, my lady. 
D*t. It yet hath felt no a^ e nor known no sorrow. 
OtA. This argues fniitfulness and liberal heart. 

28. Line 90: / am a great eater op beef.— Compare 
Troilus and Cressida, ii. 1. 14: "thou mongrel beef-wUted 
lord!" It seems, from the passages cited by Halliwell 
and Aldis Wright, that beef was considered both a "grosse 
diot," and one tending to melancholy. See the latter 
part of note 160 to the Taming of the Shrew. 

29. Line 100: Then hadst thou had an excellent head qf 
Aatr.— The Joke is an allusion to Sir Andrew's previous 
remark, " I would that I had bestowed that time in the 
tongues that I have in fencing," &c. Sir Toby's imagination 
"seises upon Sir Andrew's tongues and converts them 
into fonj^t— curling-tongs— the very article required in 
Sir Andrew's toilet to 'mend' his hair withal, which, 
without their assistance, hung ' like flax on a distaff,' and 
most persistently and stubbornly refused to 'curl by 
nature' " (Joseph Crosby, article on Shakespeare's Puns in 
the American BibliopolLst, June 1875). 

30l Line 105: curl by nature.— This is Theobald's emen- 
dation. The Ft read cooU my nature. 

31. Line 122: ^Irt thou good at these kickshawsbs, 
knight f — Some editors read kickshaws; but the plural 
seems to add a point to the fooling. It is used again in 
the Ff. of II. Henry IV. v. 1. 29. The word is a corrup- 
tion of quelque chose, and it is spelt by Cotgrave, «.v. 
" Fricandeaux," (^uelkchoses. In F. 1 it is printed kicke- 
chaxeses. 

32. Line 126: and yet I uHl not compare with an old 
MAN.— Theobald proposed to read a nobleman, under- 
standing the allusion to be to Oraino ("it's four to one 
she'll none of me: the count himself here hard by woos 
her," lines 112-114, above). The change is quite unjusti- 
fiable. Of the phrase as it stands, Clarke's is perhaps the 
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best attempt at explanation: "We take it* •igniflcation to 
be, that the knight hj the term *an old man' meana 'a 
man of experience/ Juat as he has before deferred to *his 
betters;' while the use of the word 'old' gires precisely 
that absurd effect of refraining from competing in danc- 
ing, fencing, etc., with exactly the antagonist incapaci- 
tated by age, over whom even Sir Andrew might hope to 
prove his superiority" (Cassell's Illustrated Shakespeare, 
adloe.). 

88. Line 128: WTiat is thy exeellenee in a oalliabd, 
imii/At/— Aldis Wright (Clarendon Press ed. p. 87) quotes 
Bamaby Riche his Farewell to Militarie profession (p. 4, 
Shakespeare Soc. ed.): "Our galliardes are so curious, 
that thei are not for my daunsyng, for thei are so full of 
trickes and toumes, that he which hath no more but the 
plaine sinquepace, is no better accompted of them then 
a verie bungler." 

84. Line 131: hack-trick.— A caper backwards in danc- 
ing; perhaps a quibble; the trick of going back in a fight 
(Schmidt). 

86. Line 185: Miitrcis MaWi picture.—" No doubt a mere 
impersonation, like/ my lady's eldest son' in Much Ado 
About Nothing, ii. 1. 10. She is merely a type of any lady 
solicitous for the preservation of her charms even when 
transferred to canvas " (Singer). Schmidt gives the rather 
far-fetched suggestion that "perhaps Sir Toby means 
only to say: like a picture intended for a beauty but in 
fact representing Mall the kitchen-wench." That no 
allusion can be intended to Mall Cutpurse (Mary Frith, 
bom 1589), the notorious heroine of Day's lost comedy of 
1610, and Middleton and Dekker's Soaring Oirl, 1611, is 
evident from the date of the play (1601 probably). 

86. Line 145: a dam'd-colour'd stock.— So Ft. Sowe 
suggested flams-coloured (cf. " flams -eolotired taffeta," 
I. Henry IV. i. 2. 11), and his reading has been generally 
adopted; Knight reads datMuk-coloured, and is followed 
by Delius. The Old-Spelling Shakespeare preserves the 
reading of the F., from which I see no reason to deviate. 
Sir Andrew is a little peculiar in his phrases, and it would 
be a pity to reduce him to a mere respectable level of 
verbal propriety. Probably he got his word, more or less 
consciously, from the French. Cotgrave has "eoulsur 
d'snfsr^ a darke and smoakie browne." 

87. Line 146: TaurtM.— "In that classic annual. The 
Old Farmer's Almanac, may still be seen the ancient 
astronomical figure of the human body with lines radiat- 
ing from its various parts to the symbols of the zodiacal 
signs; and in the column devoted to the ' moon's place* 
in the calendar pages the names of the parts of the body 
are given instead of the corresponding signs. It is to be 
noted that Sir Andrew and Sir Toby are both wrong in 
the parts they assign to Taurus. The latter either bur- 
lesques the other's ignorance, or takes advantage of it for 
the sake of argument TaMru* was supposed to govern 
the neck and throat" (Rolfe). Compare Chaucer, Astro- 
labe: "and euerich of thise 12 signes hath respecte to a 
certein parcelle of the body of a man and hath it in gou- 
emance; as aries hath thin head, and taurus thy nekke 
and thy throte | fcemyni thyn armholes and thin armes, 
and so forth" (Early English Text Society ed. p. 13). 
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ACrr L Scene 4. 

88. Line 9: Hsre comes ths count.— Shakespeare seems 
to have forgotten that in L 2. 25 he has called Ortino a 
duke; and as count he appears in the rest of the play. 

89. Lines IS, 14: 

/ have uneUup'd 

To thss ths book sven qfmy secret souL 

This metaphor, which is pretty obvious, is found sevend 
times in Shakespeare. Browning uses a veiy similar ex- 
pression in The Inn Album, p. 93: 

1 11 so far open jrou the locked and xkehted 
yetume, tryr seui, that you dearc to see. 

40. Line 28: Than in a NUNdo's of more grace atpeet— 
Theobald, with needless grammatical precision, reads 
nuntio, 

41. Lines 82, S3: 

thjf small riYK 

Is as ths maidsn's argan, shrill attd sound. 
Compare Coriolanus, iii. 2. 112-115: 

my throat of war be tum'd. 
Which quired with my drum, into a /i^. 
Small as an eunuch, or the virxin troice 
That babies lulls asleep i 

Coles (Latin Dictionary) has " Puellatorius, a, urn, child- 
ishly, maidstUy. Tibia puellatoria, a shrill pipe." 

ACJT I. SCEXE 5. 

[This scene is scene 1 of act U. in the acting-version.— 
F. A. M.] 

48. Line 6: fear no colours.— Probably a military teno 
meaning to fear no enemy. Cotgrave has: "^dti#»(itmur, 
hazardous, aduenturous, that feares wo eoUmrt.' The 
phrase is often used by the Elizabethan dramatists. 

48. Line 9 : A good LXNTBN answer. — ^That is, diy sod 
scanty, like lenten fare. Compare **Unten entettafo- 
ment," Hamlet, IL 2. 329. 

44. Line 24: on two points, dec— Paints were tagged 
laces, used to tie the breeches (gaskins, or galligaskios) to 
the doublet The play on words is very obvioua It it 
used again in I. Henry lY. iL 4. 2Sa 

46. Line 84: yoti tpsre ftetf.— Compare Julius Ctesar. ilL 
8. 18: "Ay and truly, you were best" The constnictiDQ 
(like that in "if you please") was very common; compsR 
Whetstone, Promos and Cassandra, iv. 1. 9: "Be packing 
both, and that betymes, you are best." 

46. Line 89: Quinapalus.— The clown is not the only 
humorist who, for variety, will father his wit or his wis- 
dom upon an apocryphal philosopher— Qninapalos or 
Sauerteig. 

47. Line 62: that 's as much to say as.^So Ft Many 
editors read "that's as much as to say," niinnrnsirlTj. 
as both forms were used in Shakespeare's time, snd by 
Shakespeare (e.g. U. Henry VI. iv. 2. 18: " which isasmuek 
to say as," Ac.y 

48. Line 66: Dexteriously.—So in F. 1. Hie mlqironiia' 
elation is no doubt intentional, though some editors have 
been careful to smoothen it over, after the fisshiuo of 
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¥. 4, which reads dexterowdy. Aldls Wright (Clarendon 
Press ed. p. 93) quotes two examples (one from Kacon) 
of the word actually being printed dexterwtuly. 

48. Line 09: good my mouse of virtue.— Morue was used 
as a term of endearment Compare Hamlet, iiL 4. 183: 
'* call you his inotue." The French collociuial use of mon 
chat is very similar. Compare Guy de Maupassant, La 
Maison Tellier, p. 288: "II lui demanda d'une voix trte 
douce . . . EUerepondit:— 'Qui, MtoncAiU.'" 

fiO. Lines 94-06: 1 protest, I take these %ei$e men^ that crow 
to at theme net kittd o/fttolt, tw better than thefooU' zanies. 
— Caiwll, preferring grammar to Shakespeare, would 
read (fur no better) to be no better. Zany is derived from 
the Italian zane, which Iflorio renders: "Zane, the name 
of lohn [i.e. in the Venetian dialect]. Also a sillie lohu, 
a gull, a noddie. Vsed also for a simple vice, clowne, 
foole, or simple fellowe in a plaie or comedie." Cotgrave 
has: '*Zanit: m. A Vice to a Tumbler, Ac, or in a Play." 
The Clarendon Press editor <iuotes Ben Jonson, Every 
Man Out of His Humour, iv. 1: 

He 's like a tumbler, 

That tries tricks after him, to make men lauf;h; 

and Cynthia's Revels, ii. 1: "The other gallant is his 
lany, and doth most of these tricks after him." Shake* 
spearc uses the word only here and in Love's Labour's 
Lost, V. 2. 463: " some pleasc*man, some slight zany." 

61. Line 06: no better.— C&ihsU, preferring grammar to 
Shakespeare, would read to be no better. 

8L Lines 105, 106: Mercury endue thee with leasing; 
i.e. give thee the gift of lying. Compare Chaucer, Knightes 
Tale, 1069: 

Charmes and force, Usynges and flaterye. 

Aldis Wright remarks with dry humour: " Warburton, 
who was afterwards a bishop, read *pUasii^.' But Mer- 
cury, as the patron of thieves and cheating, may be sup> 
posed to have had the power of endowing his devotees 
with a faculty which was of the first importance to them" 
(Clarendon Press ed. p. 0&>. 

63. Line 115: he speaks nothing but madman.— Compsae 
Henry V. ▼. 2. 156: " I speak to thee plain soldier.' 

64. Lines 122, 123: /or here he comes, one qf thy kin, hat 
a most it?eak pia mater.— The Ft. read: "for here he 
comes. One of thy kin has a most weak Pia-mater." The 
reading in the text is that of the Old -Spelling editors; has 
of a>urBe = irAo has; as desires in line 108 alx>ve. The 
Cambridge edd. read: "For,— here he comes,— one of 
thy kin has," &c. Solfe adopts the emendation; Dyce, 
who omits he, oliserves that the reading "would have 
surprised Shakespeare." Pia mater it referred to again 
in Troiliis and Cressida, iL 1. 77; also, probably, in Love's 
Labour 's Lost, iv. 2. 71. Aldis Wright quotes from Bur- 
ton, Anatomy of Melancholy, part i. sec. i. mem. 2, subs. 6: 
*' Nature hath covered it [the brain] with a skull of hard 
bone, and two skins or membranes, whereof the one is 
called dura mater, or meninx, the other pia mater. The 
dura mater is next to the skull, above the other, which 
includes and protects the brain. When this is taken 
away, the pia mater is to be seen, a thin membrane, the 
next and immediate cover of the brain, and not covering 
only, bat entering into it" 



66. Line 120 : these pickle-herring. — Tliis is an example 
of the singular form used in the plural, as in tnmt, deer, Ac 

66. Line 140: abote hkat.— Ttiat is, saj's Schmidt, thirtL 
Compare King John, ili. L 341, 342: 

A raii;e whose M*at hath this condition. 
That nothiuK can allay, nothini; but blood. 

Steevens understands it as the proper degree of wannth. 

67. Line 142: Oo thou and neek the crowker.— CVoirtMr 
for coroner is employed again in the churchyard scene in 
Hamlet, v. 1. 4; and, below, line 24, "eroirN«r*« quest law." 
" Crowner's quest" is still used in the country for coroner's 
inquest 

66. Line 157: sheriff's post.— Thii was the name given to 
painted posts set up at the sheriffs' doors, to which no- 
tices and proclamations were affixed. Warburton quotes 
Ben Jonson, Every Man Out of His Humour, ill 8: 

How lonff should I be ere I should put off 

To the lord chancellor's tomb, or the shrivel fMtt I 

69. Line 168: IN standing trafer.— Capell, followed by 
Dyce, <&c., reads e'en. Tlic meaning is, between ebb and 
flow. 

60. Line 211: 1/ you be not f/ioJ.- So Ff. Mason pro- 
posed to omit not, and is followed by many editors. In 
defence of the F. reading Clarke says: " We lielieve Shake- 
speare means Olivia to say, ' If you arc not quite without 
reason, Ijtegone; if you have some reason, l>e brief, that 
you may soon be gone;' giving the effect of antithetical 
construction without actually being so." 

61. Line 218: Some mollijication /or ymir QIANT, tweet 
<ad|/.~Maria was a little person, as pert waiting-maids 
usually are. See l>elow, ii. 5. 16: "Here comes the little 
villain;" and iii. 2. 70: "Look, where tlie youngest wren 
of nine comes." The transposition of sense is quite 
enough for the purpose (as Falstaff, II. Henry IV. i. 2. 1, 
addresses his page, "Sirrah, you giant"); but, perhaps, 
as some have thought, there is a further allusion to the 
househohl giants in old romances, who acted as guardians 
of the heroines. 

62. Lines 219, 220: Vio. . . . Tell me yotir fm'tid: / 
am a messenger.—^ Ff. Warburton, followed by many 
editors, gives the earlier clause to Olivia, and prints thus: 

CU. . . . Ten me your mind. 
rifi. I am a messenger. 

"Viola, I think," Mr. W. O. Stone writes me, "speaks 
impatiently, eager to hear Olivia's mind, and discharge 
the irksome part of messenger; a duty which is retarded 
by Maria's resolve to be pleasant The connection in 
Viola's mind l>etween Maria's olistruction and the wished- 
for answer from Olivia is, I fancy, so close as to warrant 
us in following the F.'s arrangement of the sentence." 

63. Line 252: such a one I was this present.- So Ff.; 
and to be understood, " this {hc yFomhn) present, i.e. before 
you" (Old-Spelling Shakespeare). Many emendations have 
been proposed. 

64. Line 261: And leave the tporld no copy.— Thit thought 
is developed in the 3rd, 9th, and 13tli of Shakespeare's 
sonnets. 

66. Line 274: With adorations, fertile teart,—So Vt 
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Pope readi: "With adorationi, with fertile tean;" and 
his reading i» accepted by moat editora, thou^ not by 
the Cambridge or the Old-Spelling. PoMibly, as the 
former suggest, something is lost before adoration$; vrith, 
if admitted, would force us to say adoratiUnt. 

06. Line 289: Write loytU CANTONS qf contemned love.— 
Cantana has been needlessly altered by Capell to camon$t 
by &owe to eantog. Heywood describes his Troia Britan- 
Dica: or, Great Britaines Troy, 1600, as "a Poem deuided 
into ztU seuerall cantons; " and on the second page of the 
address " to the two-fold Headers" he says: " I haue taskt 
my selfe to such succinctnesse and breuity, that in the 
iudiciall perusall of these fewe Cantont (with the Scolies 
annexed) as little time shall bee hazzarded, as proflte 
trom them be any way expected." Compare The London 
Prodigal, 1605, iii. 2: " What-do-you-caU-him hath it there 
in his third canton" (Tauchnits ed. p. 247>. 

67. Line 291: Halloo your name to the RSVIRBIRATI 
hiUt.-— Reverberate is here obviously used in the sense of 
" reverberant" For an instance of a participle similarly 
formed compare Coriolanus, i. 1. 106: " mutually partici- 
pate [a participant]." Steevens cites a precisely similar 
nse of reverberate from Ben Jonson, The Masque of Black- 
ness: 

which skiU Pythagoras 

First taught to men by a revtrderaie glass. 

68. Line 813: Unleis the matter were the man.— A vague 
and unfinished phrase, meaning, " If only the master were 
the man !" or something to that effect 

68. Line 320: The OOUNTT'S man.— This is Capell's 
emendation. F. 1 has countes^ the other Fl eountt, 

ACT II. Scene 1. 

[This scene, in the acting-version, becomes scene 2 of 
act iii.; thus the action of the play is rendered more con- 
secutive. —F. A. M.] 

70. Line 12: my determinate voyage is mere XXTRAVA- 
OANCT.— ThU is the only Instance of the word extrava- 
gancy (that is, vagrancy) in Shakespeare; but he uses 
extravagant, in the same sense, in OtheUo, i. 1. 186-188: 

Tying her duty, beauty, wit and fortunes 
In an extravagant and wheeling stranger 
Of here and every where ; 

in Hamlet, L 1. 154: 

The extravagant and erring spirit; 
and, probably in the same sense, in Love's Labour '• Lost, 
iv. 2. 68: "a foolish extravagant spirit" 

71 Line 18: Meualine.—K place unknown in prose geo- 
graphy, possibly Intended for Mitylene^ as Capell conjec- 
tured. 

72 Lines 28, 29: but, though 1 could not, with tueh Bsn- 
MABLE WONDER, overfar believe that.—**l suppose," Mr. 
Stone writes me, " that Sebastian, modestly depreciating 
his good looks, means that he cotild not regard himself 
with wonder (cf. ^(«r*<ri— Odyssey, xi. 286— said of a beau- 
tiful woman) of such high estimation as beauty deserves." 

78. Line 86: // you urUl iwt murder me for my love. — 
"Knight," says Aldis Wright, "suggests that Shakespeare 
in this may have referred to a superstition of which Scott 
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makes nse in The Pirate, that any one who was ssved 
from drowning woold do his preaenrer a capital injoiy. 
But Antonio seems only to appeal to Sebastian not u* 
kill him as a reward for hia love by abandoning him " 
(Clarendon Press ed. 104). 

74. Line 41: the mannere qf my mother. —Comftn 
Heniy V. iv. 6. 81, 82: 

And ali m^y matiur cauDc into aine eyes* 
And gave me up to teais. 

ACT II. Scene 2. 

75. Line 18: She took THE ring qf nM.— Malone sobsci- 
tnted no, and is followed by I>yce and other editors Socb 
a substitution qtiite spoils the idea. Viola, with quick- 
witted consideration, accepts the fiction of the ring, and 
10 avoids exposing Olivia's fond deception to herstevsnL 

76. Line 16: there it liee nt tour kte; i.e. *'in your 
light" Compare Hamlet, iv. 4. 6, 6: 

If that his majesty wooJd aught with as. 
We shall express our duty m Mis eye; 

and Antony and Cleopatra, IL 2. 211, 212: 

Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 

So many menuaids, tended her t* tiu eyes. 

Tl. lineH: That methought her eyee had loet her toHgm. 
—So Ff. Most editors follow the reading of F. 2: "tbst 
ture methought " Dyce would read ' * that ae methougliL 
No alteration is necessary, for the line as it stands is quite 
rhythmical, like Chaucer's "In a gowne of faldyng to the 
kne" (Canterbury Tales, Prologue, S91X Such lines otA 
nnfrequently occur in Shakespeare (cf . it\f. iiL 1. IS sod 
188). 

78. Lines 80, 81: 

How eaey i§ it for the proper-fatee 

In women's waxen hearts to set their forms ! 

Had not Johnson thought well to miaanderstand thb 
passage, it would scarcely have seemed necessary to uj 
that its meaning is, " How easy is it for handsome snd 
deceitful persons to make an impression, or to fix thdr 
image, in the yielding hearts of women ! " 

79. Line 82: our frailty.— So F. 2, and all modem edt 
tors. F. 1 reads 0. 

80. Line 88: For such as we are made or, stteh wt be- 
Ff.: "For such as we are made, if such we bee." The 
reading in the text is Tyrwhitt's conjeotore, nniversaUy 
received. 

81. Line 84: How wiU this PAOOET— Boswell quotes 
Florio: "Andar' a vango, to fadge, to prosper with, to 
go as one would have it" Skeat derirea the word fhm 
A.S. figan, to fit (see Love's Labour 's Lost^ note 168)^ 

82. Line 86: Ands^. Ac— Dyce would read, "as she.' 
with only a comma after him. This would make exceDcnt 
sense, but so does the reading of the FOUo; and wlir 
change? 

ACrr II. Scene 8. 

83. Line 10: J>oes not our uvb consist qf the four ele- 
ments?— Ff. print Hues. The reading in the text is die 
emendation of Sowe, Justified by »< in Sir AndreVi sa- 
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swer, it ia followed by moai modern editors. The alluBion 
is to the abeurd medical theory of the four elements in 
the human frame, choler being ascribed to fire, blood to 
Air, phiegm to water, and melancholy to earth. "And 
there ia none, let him have the humors never so well 
balanced within him, but is subject unto anxiety of mind 
flomtimes, for while we are composed of foure digering 
EtemenU^ wherewith the humours within us symbolise we 
must have perpetuaU ebbings and flowings of mirth and 
melancholy, which have their altematif tumes in us, as 
miturally as it is for the night to succeed the day" 
(Howell, Instructions for Forraine Travell, 1642, Arber's 
Seprint, p. 24). Compare Antony and Cleopatra, v. 292, 



I am fire and air ; my other tUnumis 
I i^ve to baser life. 

84. Line 14: MARIAN, / say.'— Some editors, with over 
precision, read Maria. Marian is only another form of 
Mary or Maria. 

85. Line 17: did you never gee THE PICTURI OP''WK 
THREE"?— An allusion to a common old sign represent- 
ing two fools or loggerheads, under which was Inscribed 
*' We three Loggerheads be," the spectator being the third. 
There is at the present day a public-house in Upper Red- 
Cross Street, Leicester, which has the same figure and de- 
vice on its sign-board. Dekker (The OuU's Hornbook, ch. 
▼L : " How a Gallant should behave himself in a Playhouse") 
aays, speaking of the fops whose fancy it was to sit on the 
stage: "Assure yourself by continual residence, you are 
the first and principal man in election to begin the num- 
ber of We three." 

86. Line 19: the fool has an excellent breast.— Breast 
for voice, is often met with in early literature. Warbur- 
ton cites the statutes of Stoke College: "which said 
qneristers, after their breaete [Le. voices] are broken;" 
and Fildes, Life of Wolsey: " singing-men yreM-hreaeted," 

87. Line 20: / had rather than forty $hUlingt. — Compare 
Merry Wives, i. 1. 205: "/ Aod rather than forty thiUinge 
I had my Book of Songs and Sonnets here; " and Henry 
Vin. ii. 3. 89: *' forty pence, no! ' 

86. Lines 23-25: Pigrogromitui, . . . the Vapiant paee- 
ingths equinoctial qf Queubtu.— These Rabelaisian-sound- 
ing freaks of nomenclature are attributed by Mr. Swin 
bume to the direct influence of Rabelais. " We cannot 
but recognise on what far travels, in what good company, 
Feete the Jester had but lately been on that night of 
' very gracious fooling,' when he was pleased to enlighten 
the unforgetful mind of Sir Andrew as to the history of 
Pigrogromitus, and of the Vapians passing the equinoc- 
tial of Queubus " (A Study of Shakespeare, pp. 155, 156). 

89. Lines 27-29: / did impetieoe thy gratillity, Ac. —In- 
tentional nonsense, upon which it is amusing to see 
grave commentators bending their spectacles. Impeticot 
thy gratillity very likely means, so far as it means any- 
thing, " impeUcoat (or impocket) thy gratuity," as John- 
son suggested. 

90. Line 34: There '$ a testril of me too.—k teetrU, or 
Ueter (which is used in II. Henry IV. iii. 2. 296), was the 
name of a coin worth at different times from twelve pence 
to 2\d. The word is a corruption of the French teeton^ 



which Ck>tgrave defines as "a piece of siluer coyne worth 
xviijd. sterling." 

91. Line 9b'. if one knight give a— .— F. 1 has no stop 
after a, which comes at the end of a line; the later Ft 
add a dash. The hiatus may or may not be intentional, 
but the sense may very likely be (as Singer proposes): " if 
one knight give another should." Mr. Marshall writes 
me: "I think it is quite clear that a porUon of a line 
{—nother knight ihould) has been left out here in printing. 
There is no sign of Sir Andrew being interrupted by the 
clown. Dramatically speaking an interruption here would 
be out of place. Sir Andrew would take a little time to 
get the coin out of his pocket; the completion of the sen« 
tence would give him that Ume. I should certainly my- 
self not scruple to print a-nother [knight] thouid, accor- 
ding to Singer's suggestion. ' 

92. Line 40: O mietreu mine, Ac.—" ' This tune is con- 
tained in both the editions of Money's Contort Letton$t 
1609 and 1611. It is also in Queen Elizabeth's Virginal 
Book, arranged by Boyd. As it is to be found in print in 
1509, it proves either that Shakespeare's Twelfth-Night 
was written in or before that year, or that, in accordance 
with the then prevailing custom, mietrets mine was an 
old song, introduced into the play.' [The latter supposi- 
tion is doubtless the true one.] Chappell's Popular MuHe 
qf the Olden Time, voL L p. 209, sec. ed. " (Dyce's noteX 

93. Line 44: Journeys end in lotsrs meettn{7.— War- 
burton, followed by pyce, Ac, reads hoer^ meeting. 

94. Line 61: a catch that wiU dravf three touU out qf 
one tMaoer. — Compare Much Ado, iL 8. 60-62: "Is it 
not strange that sheeps' guts should hale eouU out of 
men's bodies?" Weavers were supposed to be good 
singers: compare I. Henry IV. ii. 4. 147: " I would I wers 
a weaver; I could sing psalms or any thing." Many of 
them were Calvinistic refugees from the Netherlands: 
hence their predilection for psalm-singing. The whole 
phrase is no doubt a picUiresque equivalent of " thrice 
delightful.' 

96. Line 64: / am Doo at a catch.— A familiar phrase of 
the time, meaning to be apt at anything. Some editors 
unnecessarily alter, with Ff . 2 and 8, to a dog; which is used 
in Two Gent of Verona, iv. 4. 14: "to be, as it were, a 
dog at all things. " Compare Middleton, Women beware 
Women, i. 2: " I'm dog%t% hole. ' 

96. Line 65: By 'r lady.— With reference to this corrup- 
tion of "By our Lady," so frequently met with in the 
dramatists, I can corrolMrate the statement given in 
note 145 to A Midsummer Night's Dream, that the oath is 
still occasionally (not, I think, commonly) used by the 
lower classes at Atherstone, in Warwickshire. The word 
is pronounced more like be-lady than birleddy. 

97. Line 68: Let our catch be, Thou knave.— This catch 
is to be found in " Pammelia, Musickes Miscellanie, or 
mixed Varietie of pleasant Roundelays and delightful 
Catches of 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 Parts in one," 2nd ed. 161& 
It is extant, says I)yce, in Ravencroft's Deuteromella, 
1609. The words are: 

Hold thy peace, and I prithee hold thy peace. 

Thou knave, thou knave! hold thy peace, thou knave 1 
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*' It appears to be lo contriTed/' says Sir John HawUna, 
" as that each of the singers calls the other knave in 
turn." 

98. Line 80: Otitoian.— A native of Cathay, or China; 
that is, as we should say now, " a heathen Chinee." Naret 
says the word "was nsed to signify a sharper, from the 
dexterous thieving of those people; which quality is 
ascribed to them in many old books of traveL" Shake- 
speare uses it again in Merry Wives, iL 1. 148: "I will 
not believe such a Catalan^ though the priest o' th' 
town commended him for a true man. " Compare Dekker, 
Honest Whore, Part IL iv. 1: "111 make a wild Catalan 
of forty such." 

90. Line 81: Peg-a-Jtamtey.—Then are two tunes that 
go under the name of Peg-a-Ramtey, both as old as the 
time of Shakespeare. The oldest is found in William 
Ballet's Lute Book, and this, according to Sir John Haw- 
kins, is the one referred to here. The words of the ori- 
ginal ballad have not come down to us; but in Durfey's 
Wit and Mirth, or Pills to Purge Melancholy (1719, vol. v. 
p. 1S9), there is a song called "Bonnie Peggie Ramsey." 

" Three merry men be i«."— "The tune (by W. Lawes] 
is contained in a MS. commonplace book, in the hand- 
writing of John Playford, the publisher of The Dancing 
Master" (Chappell's Popular Music, p. 216). See Play- 
ford's Musical Companion, 1678. The words are quoted as 
foUows in Peele, Old Wives' Tale, 1505: 

Three merrie men and three merrie men, 

And Mr«r tnerrif men be "wet, 
I in the wood, and thou on the {^ound. 

And jacke sleepes in the tree. 

—Works, ed. Djrce, i86i, p. 445> 

The song is found again in Dekker and Webster's West- 
ward Ho, V. 4; in Beaumont and Fletcher's Knight of the 
Burning Pestle, iL 5; and The Bloody Brother, iii 2; and 
in Bam Alley, ii. 1 (Hazlitt's Dodsley's Old PUys, voL x. 
p. 298). 

100. Line 88: TUlyvaUy.—"l% not this house, quoth he, 
as nigh heaven as my own? To whom she after her 
accustomed homely fashion, not liking such talk, an- 
swered, Tylle-valle, Tylle-valle" (Boper's Life of Sir 
Thomas Moore, p. 79, ed. 1822, cited by Nares). Compare 
n. Henry IV. iL 4. 90: " TiUy-faUy, Sir John." 

101. Line 84: There dtpelt a man in Babylon, lady, 
lady/— From the old ballad of Susanna, licensed by 
T. Colwell in 1562, under the title of The Ooodly and 
Constant Wyf e Susanna. Probably quoted again in Bomeo 
and Juliet, iL 4. 151, where Mercutio mocks the nurse 
with, "tody, lady, lady." 

102. Line 90: O, the ttoelfth day qf Dtfoemfter.— Pro- 
bably the opening of a ballad now lost to us. Aldis Wright 
(Clarendon Press ed. p. Ill) compares the beginning of 
the ballad of Brave Lord Willoughby: " The fifteenth day 
of July. " 

103. Line 94: to gabble like tinkers.— "Proverbial tip- 
plers and would-be politicians" (Schmidt). Compare 
I. Henry IV. iL 4. 19-21: "I am so good a proficient in 
one quarter of an hour, that I can drink with any tinker 
in his own language during my life." I should like to add, 
in reference to the latter passage, the very curious fact 
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that Shakespeare seems to have been aware of the Isn* 
gnage peculiar to the Unken, and known as Sbelta, or, u 
the Oipdes call it, " Mumper's talk. ' This is a lai^o^ 
perfectly distinct from Romany, or from common slaag. 
Mr. Leland was the first to give some account of it, with 
a partial vocabulary, in his book The Gypsies (Trubner. 
1882), where he notes the remarkable fact that the single 
reference to this language found in print daring time 
centuries is to be found in the pages of Shakeq»eare. 

101 Line 96: oozikrs' cate^«.— Minahea haa, " A Conn 
or iowter, from the Spanish word eoeer, i.e. to sew. Vide 
Botcher, Souter, or Cobler." 

106. Line 101 : Sneck up .'— " This was a scoffing interjec- 
tion, tantamount to 'Oo hang!' and here has the added 
humorous effect of a hiccup" (Clarke). Compare Bean- 
mont and Fletcher, The Knight of the Burning Pestle, iii 
2: " Give him his money, George, and let him go enidt up' 
(Works, vol. iL p. 86, col. 1); and see the quotations givea 
in the Variorum Shakspere, ad loc. 

106. Line 110: FaretpeU, dear heart, tinee I mtui needi 
be gone.^TYiiB line, and those which follow, are taken, 
with a good many alterations, from Corydon's Farewell 
to Phillis, in The Golden Garland of Princely Deli^^ti. 
reprinted in Percy's Beliques (1857, voL L p. 222). Hslli- 
well-Phillipps (Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare, 5th 
edn. pp. 520, 521) says: " The song ' Farewell, dear tove' 
fljTst appeared in the Booke of Ayres composed by Bobert 
Jones, fol., London, 160L Jones does not profess to be 
the author of the words of this song. ... As the tone 
and ballad were evidently familiar to Shakespeare, the 
original of the porUon to which he refers in the oomedj 
is here given,— 

Farewel, dear lore, since thou wilt needs be koo. 
Mine eies do show my life is almost done; 

Nay, I will never die, 

so long as I can spie; 

There be many mo, 

thougfh that she do go. 
There be many mo, I feare not; 
Why, then, let tier goe. I care not. 

FareweO. farewell, since this I find is tr«e, 
I will not spend more time in wooing you; 

But I win seeke elswhere. 

if I may find her there. 

Shan I bid her goet 

what and if I doe T 
ShaU I bid her ga and spare not? 
Oh. no, no, no, no, I dare not. 

107. Line 122: Out o' tune, tirf—So the Cambridge edd. 
Ff. have Out o' tune, tir, ye lie. Many editors read Out «' 
time, tir (Theobald's emendation). Various explanations 
have been suggested; and some have supposed the wordi 
are addressed to the clown. It seems to me that the wbok 
speech is addressed to Malvolio, and that Sir Toby is still 
harping on Malvolio's offensive remark about "squeaking 
out your coders' catches without any mitigation or rt- 
morse of voice." He has already replied, playing on Mai* 
volio's " Is there no respect of place, persons nor rune, in 
you?"—" We did keep time, sir, in our catches;" and now. 
after his parenthesis in song, he returns, still pcoluandly 
aggrieved, and with the drunkard's recurrent memoiy, ta 
the injurious insinuation. 
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ACT II. Soene 4. 



108. Line 120: nib your chain with crutnbt. —Stewardi 

formerly wore ehaint of silver or gold m a badge of ofBce. 

Crumbs were much used for cleaning theuL See the 

passage quoted bj Steevens from Webster's Duchess of 

MaUy, iiL 2: 

4th Off. Well, let him iro. 

ist Off. Yes, and the chippingt of the buttery fly after him, to je»itr 
Mis fold chain. 

Aldis Wright (Clarendon Press ed. p. 118) gives references 
to six other i>arallel passages from dramatists of the period. 

108. Line 131: rAu uncirtZ rule ; ».«. "behaviour." See 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, note 170. 

110. Line 134: 'Twere <u good a deed a* to drink.— Com- 
pare I. Henry IV. ii. 1. 32, 33: " An 'twere not ag good deed 
as drink, to break the pate on thee, I am a very villain.'' 

111. Line 136: challenge him THE FIELD.— So Ff. Sowe 
would read to the field; Schmidt, to field. 

111. Line 146: a nayicord.—Ft. an ayword. Sowe's 
emendation is almost universally adopted. Nayteord is 
used in Merry Wives, li. 2. 131 and v. 2. 6 for a password; 
here it evidently means a byword. 

113. Line 149: Sir To. Po$aet» ia, Ac— Dyce would give 
this speech to Sir Atidrete, quoting Walker: "Surely Sir 
Toby needed no information respecting Malvolio." But 
there is nothing unnatural in the remark coming from 
Sir Toby. It was not so much that he " wanted informa- 
tion" as that he wanted to hear what the sharp-tonguod 
Maria had to say of Malvolio, and what handle she could 
find against him. 

114. Line 164: Aw OROUNDB of faith.— fio F. 1. Later FL 
read ground, and are followed by some editors. 

115. Line US: Sir And. And your hor$e, ^.— Dyce, 
following Tyrwhitt's conjecture, gives this to Sir Toby. 
The change is worse than unnecessary; the infinitesimal 
witticism is not a hair's-breadth above Sir Andrew's capa- 
city. 

116. Line 184: Abb, I doiubt nol.— Walker would see a 
pan here: *'Aa I doubt not;" compare Hamlet, v. 2. 43: 
" And many suchlike *Ai'e$ of great charge." 

117. Line 195: She*» a beagU, true-bred.— k kennel 
metaphor, quite in the style of the Sir Tobys of to-day. 

118. Line 208: call ine CUT.— Steevens suggests that cut 
is used here for gelding; but it is probably no more than 
an abbreviation of eurtal, a docked horse. Cut or curtal 
was often used as a term of abuse. Compare The London 
Prodigal, ii. 4: "An I do not meet him, chill give you 
leave to call me cut" (Tauchnitz ed. p. 238>. 

118. Line 206: / 'U go bum tome tack.— See I. Henry IV. 
note 41, for a long note on tack. 

ACT II. SCKNK 4. 

[With this scene, in the acting-edition, act iii. com- 
mences. — F. A. M.] 

120. Line 5: reeoOeeted t^mu.— "Studied" (WarburtonX 
"repeated" (Johnson), "refined" or "trivial" (Schmidt^ 
" I incline," Mr. W. O. Stone tells me. " to accept Warbur- 
ton's explanation, that reeoUeeted= studied. The old 



simple language (terms), which pleased Orsino, is opposed 
to a highly artificial composition, in which invention and 
memory are strained to gather together new and uncom- 
mon phrases." 

121. Line 22: Thou dott tpeak masterly.— Clmrke observes 
that this is "one of the few instances in which Shakespeare 
indirectly (and of course unconsciously) conmients upon 
himself. Certainly there never was more masterly speak- 
ing on the effect produced by music upon a nature sensi- 
tively alive to its finest influences than Viola's few but 
intensely expressive words." 

122. Line 35: uooner loet and WORN.— So Ff. Hanmer 
proposed to read icon, and the reading has )>een adopted 
by Johnson and others. But worn in tlie sense of worn 
out is supported by II. Henry VI. ii. 4. 60: "These few 
days' wonder will be quickly worn." 

123. Line 53: inaad CYPRESS let me be laid.— By eyprut 
Warton understood a shroud of the crape known as 
cyprest, Malono a coflln of cj/prvM-wood. The words let 
me be laid seem to oonfinn Malones explanation, as 
does also the epithet md. Alth<Migh cyprue was, like 
modem crape, made l)oth black and white, the black 
seems to have l)een always used as an emblem of mourn- 
ing. (See Narcs titb Cyprut.) Douce (Illustrations of 
Shakespeare, p. 56) says, on the authtirlty of Qough's In- 
troduction to Sepulchral Monuments, p. Ixvi. , that qfprtu- 
woo<l was used for coJUnti. Note also that the throud is 
expressly mentioned in line 56 below. 

124. Line 54: Fly away, fiy away, breath.— Ft. print Fye 
av?ay,fie away breath. The reading in the text is Rowe's 
obvious emendation. 

125. Line 66: Sad TRUE LOVXR.— So Ff. Some editors 
read true-love, which certainly makes a smoother line, 
but there is no authority for the change. 

126. Line 74: Oite me now leave to leave thee.— A cour- 
teous form of dismissal, as Dyce notes. Compare I. Heniy 
IV. i. 3. 20: " You have good leave to leave tis." 

127. Line 76: changeable taffeta.— Tageta denoted a 
sort of thin silk. Compare C!haucer, Prologue, line 440: 

In un^win and in pen he dad was al. 
Lined with U^/fatm and with tendal. 

Chingeable taffeta apparently means some sort of shot- 
silk. Compare Taylor the Water-Poet: "No tagaty more 
changeable than they" (Works, 1630, ii. 40, quoted by 
HaUiwell). 

128. Line 77: a very opal.— Compare Drayton, The 
Muses Elizium, 1630, 0th Nimphall (p. 70): 

With OpatU, more then anjr one. 

We 11 deck thine Ahar fuller. 
For that of euery precious stone. 

It doth reteine some colour. 

129. Line 89: ;>ninJlr«.— Compare Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 10: 
" Most goddess-like prtiiiJir'd up." 

130. Line 91: \ cannot 2>^«oan«ioer'd.— Hanmer'semen- 
daUon. Ff. read : " /e cannot " 

131. Lines 117, 118: 

She wai like Patience on a monument, 
Smilit^ at grief. 
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ACT II. Soeae 1 



Compare Pericles, t. L 138-140: 

yet thou dost look 
Like Paii€H€t ffaxing oa kings' grares, and smiUnf 
Estremity out of act. 

182. Line 127: denay.— Compare 11. Henry YL L & 107: 

Then let him be d€t%afd the reirentship. 

ACT II. Scene 5. 

133. Line 6: •A0e|»-&iter.>-Originally a cant term for a 

thief, as in Taylor the Water-Poet: 

And in some pUces I hare heard and seene 
That currish siutp-biurs hare hanged beene. 

It came to mean, as Schmidt understands it, a surly mali- 
cious fellow. Compare Scot, DiscoTerie of Witchcraft, 
p. 215: " They comfort in vain, and therefore they went 
awaie like sheepe, dkc. If anie theepebiter or witch- 
monger will follow them, they shall go alone for me." 
Shakespeare has gheep-biting in Measure for Measure, 
▼. 1. 359: "your theep-hiting face." 

134. Line 17: How iunc. my metal qf India!— V. 1 
reads mettle; F. 2 nettle. Many editors follow the Second 
Folio, supposing that by nettle qf India is meant the 
Urtica tnaniia, a plant of itching properties ; but the 
reading of F. 1 Lb at least as good, and quite as likely to 
come from Sir Toby. 

136. Line 25: here eome» the troxU that mutt be eaught 
leith tickling.— "ThiB fish of nature loveth flatterie: for, 
being in the water, it will suffer itselfe to be rubbed and 
clawed, and so to be taken" (Cogan, Haven of Health, 1595, 
cited by Steevens). [This mode of taking fUh is still prac- 
tised with great success in mountain streams, especially 
when the water is low, and the fish are compelled to take 
refuge in the "dubs" or deep holes. Last year (1887) two 
youths in WesUnoreland, In one day, took 75 trout out 
of one stream by tickling.— F. A. M.] 

13a Line 86: i«to.— Compare Cymbeline, iii. 8. 5: " arch'd 
so high that giants may jet through;" Pericles, L 4. 26: 

Whose men and dames vijttud and adorned ; 
and see Richard III. note 287. 

137. Line 45: the lady of the Stracht married the 
yeotnan of the ioardrobe.—Th\» is one of the insoluble 
puzzles in Shakespeare. Payne Knight conjectured that 
Straehy is a corruption of Stratici, a title anciently 
given to governors of Messina; and that the phrase 
therefore means, " the governor's lady." Halliwell de- 
rives it from a Russian word (which he supposes Shake- 
speare to have met with in some novel or play) meaning 
judge or lawyer. Such names as Strozxi^ Stracei^ Strut- 
arch, &c., have been suggested. Prof. Dowden, in his 
Shakspere Primer, pp. 116, 117, observes: "It has been 
suggested (see Hunter, New Illustrations of Shakespeare, 
voL i. p. 380) that Shakspere ridicules, in the scene be- 
tween the clown, as Sir Topas, and Malvolio, the exor- 
cisms by Puritan ministers, in the case of a family named 
Starchy (1596-99), and that the difficult word Straehy was 
a hint to the audience to expect sulisequent allusion to 
the Starchy affair. But all this is highly doubtfuL" "The 
solution of the mystery contained in this name probably 
lies hid," says the Clarendon Press ed. (p. 123), " in some 
forgotten novel or play. The incident of a lady of high 
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rank marrying a servant is the subject of Webitcri 
Dutchess of Malfi, who married the steward of her hoeae- 
hold, and would thus have supplied Malvolio with ibe 
exact parallel to his own caae of which he was in seardt 
[The story on which the Dutcheea of MaUl is fuonded 
was published in Painter's Palace of Pleasure, and is 
Beard's Theatre of God's Judgments, both of whidi 
books were printed before this comedy was written. If 
in any story or play relating to this subject of a lady 
manying her servant, such a title as the yeomoit ^tk» 
wardrobe were given to the latter, it would affocd a stnas 
due to the source of Malvolio's alluaion.— P. A. M.] 

188. Line 51: 0/or a stone-bow, to hU him ui the e§t! 
— Cotgrave has " Arbaleste k boulet. A SUme-bott." Ookn 
in his Latin Dictionary, gives it as the equivaleat of 
baliita. The Clarendon Press ed. (p. 123) compares Wis- 
dom, V. 22: "And hailstones full of wrath shall be csst m 

out of a Mtone bow (us wtrftfiikty)." 

139. Line 54: my branch'd velvet gown,— Bojet, Vnaeh 
Dictionary, has "Branched velvet, Veletare d ramagi, 
Veleure figuri^ ou en/euiUage." Cotgrave readers Vekvn 

ftguriy "branched velvet" 

140. Line 55: a day-bed.— Compare the Qq. of Richard 
nL iU. 7. 72, where the Ff . read love-bed. A day-bed wm 
an old and excellent name for a couch or sola. Gompsrt 
Richazd IU. note 423. 

141. Line 66: play with XT— SOUS RICH JKWKL.— F. 1 
reads my $ome rich jewel. F. 3 and F. 4 omit my. Ite 
dash was inserted by Collier. The meaning is no doebt 
what Dr. Brinsley Nicholson has suggested, that Mahnlio 
was about to say "my chain," but remembering that bt 
would no longer be a steward, nor wearing the ohsia of 
office, he changes his phrase, in his own lofty wi^, into 
tome rich jewel 

142. Line 71: with can.— Bo F. 1; later Folios, int* 
caret. Cartt, cordt, <frc., have been suggested. HaBBsr 
would read by th' eart (pronounced *'bith Mtrt,** Msily 
corrupted into with ears)^ and is followed hj Dyoe sad 
others. Whether or not it is true, as Steevens asscitad, 
that cart and cartt have the same meaning {comptit 
Two Oent of Verona, iiL 1. 265: "a team of horses iksU 
not pluck that from me"X I see no reason why the F. 
reading should be changed I fancy it should be takn 
as a mere piece of Impromptu extraragance, Ftshiaa <rf 
course having in mind such a phrase as I have just quotsl 

143. Line 72, d^— Singer remarks on the resemUancs 
of this situation to that of Alnaschar in the Arahisa 
Nights. He adds: " Some of the expressions too areveiy 
similar. Many Arabian fictions had found their way hrto 
obscure Latin and French books, and from thence into 
English ones, long before any version of the Arabian 
Nights had appeared. In the Dialogues of Cteatores 
Moralized, black letter, printed early in the sixteenth 
century, a story similar to that of Alnaschar is relstsd." 

144. Line 96: theu be her very Ct, her CTs, end her Tt. 
— Ritson suggests that the full direction of the letter bbsj 
have been " To the {Unknown Beloved, this, and my good 
wishes, with Care Present" 
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146. Line 114: Marry ^ hafig tfue, brock!— Boyer, French 
Dictionary, has "Broclc (or Badger), Blereau, Taitton." 
The term was frequently used in contempt. Ck>mpare 
Day's He of Ouls, v. 1. (p. 101, ed. Bullen): "I faith, olde 
hroektf haue I tane you in the maner?" 

14& Line 123: What dith o' poiton, <fcc.— This and the 
folloiring speech are followed in Ff. by a note of interro- 
gation. The meaning obviously is, " What a dish," Ac. 

147. Line 124: «(anie(.— The Ff. by an obvious mis- 
print read ireoKum. The correction, which is generally 
adopted, is Hanmer's. Check is defined by Dyce as " a 
term in falconry applied to a hawk when she forsakes 
ber proper game, and follows some other of inferior Idnd 
that crosses her in her flight" 

148. Line 135: Sowter.— Boy er, French Dictionary, ed. 
1702, has "Sowter (an obsolete Word for a Shoo-maker 
or Cobler) V. Shoo-maker, <&c." 

140. Line 154 : every one qf theee Uttert ARX in my name. 
— (Compare Julius Ctesar, v. 1. 33: 

The posture of your blows are yet unlcnown. 

150. Line 157: tome are BORN great— Ft. print become. 
The correction, which is Rowe's, is confirmed by the re- 
currence of the same phrase in iii 4. 45, where the Ff . pro- 
perly read born, 

161. Line 166: yellow itocking$.—The»e were much in 
use at the time, and the fashion still survives in the 
aatfron-coloured stockings of the Blue-Coat boys, who 
preserve unchanged the costume worn at the time of the 
foandation of Christ's Hospital in the reign of Edward 
VI. "They appear," says the Clarendon Press ed. (p. 
128), "to have Ijeen specially worn by the young, if any 
Importance is to be attached to the burden of a song set 
to the tune of Peg a Ramsey (Chappell, Popular Music of 
the Olden Time, p. 218), in which a married man laments 
the freedom of his bachelor days: 

Give me my yellow hose ai^n. 
Give me my yellow hose !" 

The passage quoted by Steevens from Dekker's Honest 
Whore, Part ii. 1. 1, is scarcely to the point, I think, in 
proving the fashionableness of yellow stockings, for we 
see by the context that there is a special allusion to 
yellow as the colour of Jealousy. Lodovico says to In- 
felice: "\lliat etoekinga have you put on this morning, 
madam? If they be not yellow, change them; that paper 
is a letter from some wench to your husband." And 
Infelice replies: "O sir, you cannot make me Jealous." 

162. Line 167: crota-garter'd.—ThiB was another fashion 
of the time. Steevens cites Ford, The Lover's Melan- 
choly, 1629: "As rare a youth as ever walk'd eroee-gar- 
tered." Singer suggests that Olivia's dislike of these 
fashions arose from thinking them coxcombical. Rather 
the reverse, one would think, from the allusion in iii. 2. 
80 to a pedant 

163. Line 176: point-devi»e.—Bee Love's Labour's Lost, 
note 146. 

164. Line 185: IwillbeBTRA'SQt, STOUT.— That is, distant 
and proud. Compare Comedy of Errors, iL 2. 112: "look 
strange and frown;" and II. Henry VI. I. 1. 187: 

As s/ctU and proud as he were lord of all. 



166. Line 192: dear my tweet.— fio all editors, I believe, 
but the Old-Spelling, who, following Mr. P. A. Daniel's 
conjecture, read "Therefore in my presence still smile, 
deerl O my aweete, I prethee! " This seems to me very 
far-fetched. The F. reads deero my aweete. Surely the o is 
an obvious misprint for e, and could never have been in- 
tended for an exclamatory 0. Deer myaweet is Just such 
a phrase as " good my mouse," L 5. 09 above. 

166. Line 196: a penaion qf thouaanda to be paid from the 
Sophy —Vor the word Sophy compare Merchant of Venice, 
ii. 1. 25: "the Sophy, and a Persian prince;" and see 
note 114 of that play. There is probably some allusion 
to Sir Robert Shirley, who had Just returned from an em- 
bassage to Persia, greatly enriched by the liberality of 
the Shah. See Day, Rowley and Wilkins' indifferent play, 
The Travels of the Three English Brothers, a ri/acitnento 
of scenes developed from the apocryphal accounts of the 
Shirley brothers' biographer. 

167. Line 208: tray- trip. — A game at dice, which de- 
landed upon throwing a tray or trois. Tyrwhitt thinks 
it was something in the nature of draughts. See the 
long quotation from Machiavel's Dogge, 1617, in Malone's 
Var. Ed. vol. xi. p. 428. 

ACT IIL Scene 1. 

[In the acting-edition, this scene forms a continuation 
of the previous one, and concludes act iii. The arrange- 
ment is perfectly Justifiable, as the events of act iL 
scenes 4 and 5, and of acta iii. iv. and v. all take place on 
the same day. For stage purposes such a division of the 
acts is preferable, as, with Olivia's declaration of love to 
the supposed Cesario, an important step in the more 
serious interest of the play is reached.— F. A. M.] 

166. Line 2: tabor.— An instrument much used by pro- 
fessional fools, perhaps in imitation of Tarleton, the cele- 
brated Jester, who appears with one in his hands in a 
print prefixed to his Jests, 1611. 

169. Line 8: liea.—&o Ff. Some editors have altered 
liea into Uvea. But the word was often used in the sense 
of "dwells" or "lodges." 

. 160. Line 13: eA«oeri{.— Compare Romeo and Juliet, iL 
4. 87: "O, here's a wit of cheveril, that stretches from an 
inch narrow to an ell broad." Steevens cites a proverb in 
Ray's Collection: " He hath a conscience like a chevereVa 
skin." Boyer, in his French dictionary, has " Cheveril 
Conscience, (made of stretching Leather) Une Conaeienee 
large, une Conscience qui prite." 

161. Line 39: /ooU are aa like huri>anda aa pilchards 
are to herrings. —Pilchards are often sold as small her- 
rings, and many people are unable to distinguish between 
them. Ff. spell pilchera, which in Shakespeare's time 
was an alternative spelling of the word. 

162. Line 43: Foolery, air, doea toalk about the orb like 
the aun, it ahinea everywhere. — Dyce prefers to insert a 
semicolon after orb, thus re-writing Shakespeare's sen- 
tence for him. 

163. Line 49: there '« expenses.— No doubt a pour-boirt, 
or drinking-money. Dr. Badam (cited in Dyce) would 
read sixpence ! 
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ACT III Scene L 



164. Line 55: have bred.— ^Udone believes that Shake- 
■peare wrote have breeds Imt does not introduce it into 
his text 

166. Line 62: Creuida was a beggar. ^yi%\ont cites 
Henryson, Testament of Creseid (ed. Laing, p. 86): 

And f^eit penurlde 
Thow suffer sail, and as ane begn^ar die. 

166. Line 63: / toiU construe to them.— Ft. spell eontter, 
which was simply a variant of eonttrue. 

167. Line 71: Not. like the haggard.— Ft. have and; the 
reading in the text was suggested by Johnson. " The wise 
clown is discriminative in his Jests: he does not play the 
fool with everybody and on all occasions, like a hawk 
which (I quote Bailey's Dictionary, 1753, «.v. ' Chick') 'for- 
sakes her natural flight to follow Books, or other Birds, 
when they come in view.' If we read and, where is the 
contrast?" (W. O. Stone). For haggard, see Much Ado, 
note 170. 

168. Line 75: But loise men, FOLLT-FALL'N, quiU taint 
their trie.— So Capell, after Theobald and Tyrwhitt's 
conjecture. F. 1 reads teisemene [F. 2 true mens] folly 
faXne, quite taint their vnt. Hannier and Warburton 
would read unee men'$ folly $hoion. Rolfe adopts this 
reading. The reading in the text is that roost generally 
adopted, and seems the nearest to tlie Ff. It means, of 
course, "wise men, fallen into folly." The Clarendon 
Press editor quotes, very appositely, Love's Labour 's Lost, 
▼. 2. 75-78: 

FoUy in fools bears not so strongr > note 
As foolery in the wise, when wit doth dote; 
Since all the power thereof it doth apply 
To prove, by wit, worth in simplicity. 

168. Line 78: Sir And. Dieu vous garde, Ac— Theobald 
gives the French to Sir Toby, and the Save you, gentle- 
man, to Sir Andrew, because in i. 3. 96 the latter did not 
know the meaning of pourquoi. But as Malone remarks: 
"The words, Save you, gentleman, which [Theobald] has 
taken from Sir Toby, and given to Sir Andrew, are again 
used by Sir Toby in a subsequent scene; a circumstance 
which renders it the more probable that they were in- 
tended to be attributed to him here also. With respect 
to the improbability that Sir Andrew should understand 
French here, after having betrayed his ignorance in a 
former scene, it appears from a subsequent passage that 
he was a picker-up of phrases, and might have learned by 
rote from Sir Toby the few French words here spoken. 
If we are to believe Sir Toby, Sir Andrew 'could speak 
three or four languages word for word without book.' " 

170. Line 83: if your trade be to Aer.— Compare Ham- 
let, iii. 2. 846: " Have you any further trade with us? ' 

171. Line 86: she i» the list of my voyage.— ComjtBre 
I. Henry IV. iv. 1. 51, 52: 

The very /ist, the very utmost bound 
Of aJl our fortunes ; 

and Hamlet, iv. 5. 99: 

The ocean, overpeering of his /t'st. 

172. Line 87: Taste your lege.— Steeyenn cites Aristo- 
phanes, Frogs, 462: ytCrm rrf 9C(»(, taste the door, i.e. 
knock gently at it; but I suppose he did not attribute to 
Shakespeare a familiarity with tlie Oreek of Aristophanes? 
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ITS. Line 80: My legs do better undeb-ftand m.-I 
have printed this word as a conapoiud, to show the pan 
at a glance. 

174. Line 94: but we are PREVENTED. —Prevented, in tlie 
sense of "anticipated," is familiar to all from its use ia 
the Bible, e.g. "Mine eyes pretent the nigfat-wstcbcs^ 
(Psalm cxix. 148). 

176. Line 102: / 'U get Vm aU three all ready.— F. I 
has already. The reading in the text is Malone i, vbi; 
says: " The editor of the Srd Folio reformed the pasnpf 
by reading only ready. But omiasions ought alwsjs to 
be avoided if possible. The repetition of the word ofl ii 
not improper in the mouth of Sir Andrew." 

176. Line 122: besueh you.—»o F. 1; F. 8 and F. 4 insert 
/, and Steevens, Dyce, Ac, follow them. But / is fre- 
quently omitted in Shakespeare, and the line certainlf 
reads better without it 

177. Line 123: After the last enehantinent you PID 
HERE.— Ff. did heare; and some editors would read, vitk 
no small violence to the sense, did hear. The emendst>Ti 
is Warburton's. Malone cites instances of here bdoc 
spelt heare from the Qq. and Ff. of Shakopeare, sad 
adds: "Throughout the first edition of our author's Bspe 
of Lucrece, 1594, which was probably printed under Ui 
own inspection, the word we now spell here, is coostSBtly 
written heare." 

17a Lines 132, 138: 

a CYPRUS, not a bosom. 

Hides my heart. 
Compare IL 4. 53 above (and note 123), and Winter's Tile, 

iv. 4. 221: 

Cyprus black as e'er was crow. 

The Cyprus or CKprsM here is of course the crape. HalllveO 
quotes the Ballad of Bobin Hood, Will Scadlock. and little 
John: 

Her riding-suit was of sable-hew black. 

Cypress over her face 
Through which her rose4ike cheeks did blnsh 

All with a comely grace. 

Aldis Wright (Clarendon Press Ed. pp. 1S&-1S7) gives u 
exhaustive note on the subject, chiefly on the etymologf 
of the word. 

179. Line 183: Hides my heart.-So ¥. 1. F. 2: Aides «9 

poor heart. Many editors follow this reading. The has 
is perfectly good without the interpolation. It most be 
read with a heavy accent on the first syllable, as in Itae 
122: " Give me leave, beseech you. I did send." 

180. Line 185: Jfo, not a GRISE.— Grise is ftom the Latis 

gressus, through Old French grU, a step. It is used agsls 

in Othello, 1. 3. 200: "Which, as a grise or step;" and is 

Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 16, 17: 

every arise of fortune 
Is smooth'd by that below. 

181. Line 146: ufestward-hoI—X cry of the watermeo oo 
the Thames. Used by Webster and Dekker as the name 
of a comedy (1607X It is referred to in Peele's Edward 1st 
(first printed in 1593), in a stage-direction [Maka • meist. 
Westward Ho ! (Dyce's Peele, 2nd edn. voL L pi USX 
The village of that name, and Eingsley's novel, 
Westwardho very familiar to our ears. 
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188. Line 147: Grace and good digpogitian ATTSHD your 
ladyship!— MAuy editors adopt Steevens' reading of 'tend, 
and the Cambridge edd. alter (and spoil) the arrangement 
of the lines. The line as it stands is perfectly rhythmical 

183. Line 162: maidhood.—Thl% form of "maidenhood" 
occurs again in Othello, i. 1. 172-174: 

Is there not charms 
By which the property of youth and tHaidhood 
May be abused! 

ACT XXL Scene 2. 

[In the acting-edition this and the following scene are 
transposed, forming scenes 1 and 2 respectively of act iv. 
— F. A- M.] 

184. line 9: Did the tee THEE the tohiUf—¥. 1 and F. 2 
omit thee, which was added in F. 3. 

186. Line 23 : fire-new from the mint — Brand-new. 
Ct Richard in. i. 3. 256: 

Yo%ityire-Mrw stamp of honour is scarce current; 

and see Love's I<abour 's lost, note 12. 

186. Line 34: Brownint.—A Puritan sect, the frequent 
butt of dramatic ridicule. They obtained their name from 
Sobert Browne, a noted separatist of the time. Steevens 
cites mocking references to the sect from L. Barry's Ram- 
Alley, 1611, and Sir W. D'Avenant's Love and Honour, 
1M9. Aldis Wright (Clarendon Press ed. p. 139) quotes 
Earle's Micro-cosmographia (ed. Arber, p. 64), where, 
■{leaking of "A shee precise Hypocrite," the author says: 
" No thing angers her so much as that Woemen cannot 
Preach, and in this point onely thinkes the Bromiiet 
erroneous." 

187. Line 46: eur«t.— Generally used of women, in the 
sense of shrewish (compare Taming of Shrew, pastim). 

188. Line 48: if thou "THOU'ST" Aim tome thrice.— To 
thou anyone was a mark of disrespect Compare the 
French tutoyer, which Cotgrave renders '* to thou one." 

189. Line 51: the bed of ITare.— This hugest of beds 
(capable of holding twelve persons) was ten feet nine 
inchra square and seven feet and a half high. It was 
formerly at the Saracen's Head Inn at Ware, and is now. 
Bays the Clarendon I*res8 editor, to be seen at the Rye- 
House. A cut of it is given in Halliwell's folio ed. and 
Knight's Pictorial, as well as in Chambers's Book of Days, 
ToL i. p. 229. 

190. Line 70: the youngest vrren o/ NINE. —So Theobald. 
Ff. read mine. *'The wren generally lays nine or ten 
eggs at a Ume, and the last hatched of all birds are 
usually the smallest and weakest of the whole brood" 
(Steevens). 

191. Line 72: // you desire the SPLEEN, and tnU laugh 
yourselves into stitches, follow me. — See note 174 to Love's 
Labour 's Lost Aldis Wright (Clarendon Press ed. p. 140) 
quotes Holland's Pliny, xi. 37 (voL i. p. 343d): " For sure it 
is, tliat intemperate laughers have alwaies great Splenes." 

192. Line 81: that keeps a school t" the cAurcA.— This 
appears to have been no very unusual custom. The 
Clarendon Press editor (p. 141) refers to Fosbroke, Ency* 
clopeedia of Antiquities (ed. 1825), pp. 396 and 452. It is 
there mentioned that in 1447 several clergymen in London 



petitioned Parliament for leave to open school in their 
parish churches. Halliwell states that the grammar- 
school at Stratford was kept in the adjacent chapel of 
the Guild, at intervals, during the time of Shakespeare. 

193. Lines 84, 85: he does smile his face into more lines 
than is in the new inap.— Compare Love's Labour's lost, 
v. 2. 465: " That smiles his cheek in years," and see note 
197 to that play. I have come across a curious parallel 
passage, or confirmation of Shakespeare's observation, in 
Stendhal, La Chartreuse de Parme (ed. Michel L^vy, 1809, 
pp. 103, 104): " La marquise Balbi, Jeune femme de vint- 
cinq ans . . . vue de pres, sa peau ^tait parsem^ 
dun nombre infini de petits rides fines, qui faisaient 
de la marquise comme une jeune vieille . . . EUe 
pr^tendait k une finesse sans homes, et toujours souriait 
avec malice . . . I^ comte Mosca disait que e'itaient 
ces sourires continuels, tandis qu'elle b&illait int^rieure- 
ment, qui lui donnaient tant de rides." 

194. Line 85: the new map with the augmentation qf the 
Indies.— "The editors have generally followed Steeveni 
in seeing here an allusion to a map engraved for Lin« 
schoten 8 Voyages, an English translation of which was 
published in 1598. Knight has a cut (not perfectly ac* 
curate in its details) showing the multilineal character of 
the map. But, as Mr. [C. H.] Coote has proved [in a 
paper read before the New Shakspere Society, June 14, 
1878], this map was not a new one, but ' a feebly reduced 
copy of an old one, the latest geographical information 
to be found on it when T. N. appeared being at least 
thirty years old,' and ' it showed no portion of the great 
Indian peninsula.' The true new m^ip was pretty cer> 
tainly one which Hallam in his Literature of Europe calls 
* the best map of the 16th century,' and which he says is 
' found in a few copies of the first edition of Hakluyt's 
Voyages.' This edition, however, was published in 1689, 
whUe the map records discoveries made at least seven 
years later. ' The truth,' as Mr. Coote remarks, ' seema 
to be that it was a separate map well known at the time, 
made in all probability for the convenience of the pur- 
chasers of either one or the other of the two editions of 
Hakluyt ' [the 2nd was published in 1598>1600]. The author 
of the map was probably Mr. Emmerie Mollineux of Lam- 
beth, who was also the first Englishman to make a ter- 
restrial globe. 

"The augmentation of the Indies on this map consist* 
in 'a marked development of the geography of India 
proper, then known as the land of the Mogores or Mogol, 
the island of Ceylon, and the two peninsulas of Cochin- 
China and the Corea.' ... It may be added that this 
map has more lines than the one in Linschoten's Voyages, 
there being sixteen seta of rhumb-lines on the former to 
twelve in the latter" (Bolfe). 

ACrr III. Scene 3. 

196. Line 15: And thanks: and, ever qft, good turns, 
—¥. 1 reads, and thankes: and euer qft good tumes. 
Theobald's emendation is followed by some edd.: and 
thaiUcs, and ever thanks; and oft good turns. The reading 
in the text is that of the Old-Spelling Shakespeare, and 
the explanation given in the foot-note is due to Fund* 
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Tall and Stone. The Camb. edd. treat the line as hope- 
leiely corrupt and print and thank$; and €Mr . . , qft 
good turm, 

196. Line 17: worth.— For tcorth in the senie of wealth 
or fortune, see Romeo and Juliet, ii. 6. 32: 

They are but bes^rs that can count their w«rth, &c 
M. Mason quotes Ben Jonson, Cynthia's Sevels, iiL 2: 
Such as the satirist paints truly forth. 
That only to his crimes owes all his w&rtM, 

—Works, rol. IL p. aSj. 

197. Line 26: the count his ^otteyt.— This was frequently 
the form of the genitive in Shakespeare's Ume, owing to 
a mistaken notion that the '"s" of the genitive was 
merely a contraction of the possessive pronoun his. Ma- 
lone, however, thinks the right reading may have been 
the eounty'i [ s count's] goUeyt. See Love's Labour 's Lost, 
note 191. 

196. Line 30: 2a;Med.— Schmidt explains as "surprised, 
taken In the action," and refers to a passage in Hamlet, 
UL 4. 107, of doubtful interpretation. Straying has also 
been suggested by Clarke, and trantgreiting by Singer. 

199. Lines 47, 48: 

I Ube your purie-bearer, and leave you for 
An hour. 

F. 1 reads: 

He be your purse.bearer, and leave you 

For an houre. 

Most editors print as in text; the Cambridge edd. follow 
the F. precisely; some print as prose. 

ACT III. Scene 4. 

900. Line 1: he eayt he 'U come.— This is of course hypo> 
thetical: " suppose him to say ..." 

201. Line 2: what be$tovo OF Aim I— Compare All's Well, 
UL 5. 103: 

I will bestow some precepts c/ [F. a 9h\ this virsin. 

202. Line 5: Where is Malvoliof he ii BAD and civil.— 
Sad means here grave, serious; there is a play upon the 
two meanings of the word in lines 20, 21 below. A good 
instance of sad in the sense of grave is found in 
Whetstone's Promos and Cassandra, part iL L (stage- 
direction after line 80): " During the first parte of the 
song, the King faineth to talke sadlie with some of his 
Counsell." 

203. Lines 24, 26 : it is unth me as the very true sonnet 
if, "Please one, and please all."— A ballad of this name 
was entered on the Stationers' Registers in January 18, 
1501-92. It U entiUed "A prettie newe Ballad, intytuled: 
The Crowe sits vpon the wall, Please one and please alL 
To the tune of, Please one and please alL" The initials 
at the end, " R. T.," are perhaps those of Richard Tarle- 
ton, the actor. The ballad is printed in Staunton's edi- 
tion of Shakespeare. Sonnet, in Shakespeare's time, was 
often used loosely for a short song or poem. Compare 
the second title of The Passionate Pilgrim, "Sonnets to 
Sundry Notes of Musicke"— not one sonnet, in the proper 
sense of the word, being contained in that part of the 
book. Cotgrave gives: "Sonnet: m. A sonnet, or can- 
tonet, a song (most commonly) qf lU verses." 
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904. Line 96.— FL have MaL for OIL 

906. Line 46: Haf—8o Ff. Moat editon chai^ the 
note of interrogation into a note of exclamation; bot the 
word is probably, as the Old -Spelling edd. suggests "di!^ 

906. Line 50: Am 1 mads?— Some, who believe Msn- 
ningham's hasty and prepostenoua conjectore that OUris 
was a widow, would read maid. Clarke explains the sn- 
tence as an expression of surprise on the part of the 
wealthy Olivia that she should be supposed to have s 
chance of making her fortune, of becoming a mads womsM. 
Compare Winter's Tale, UL 3. 124: *' Yoa'r« a wmde old 
man." 

907. Line 61: midsummer madness. — Steevcns dies 
from Ray's Proverbs: " ' Tis midtummer mo<m with yea," 
i.e. you are mad; and Halliwell refen to Poor 
Almanack: "Some people about mid«eimm#r 
affected in their brain." 

908. Lines 07-70.— "Good Maria, let this feUov be 
look'd to" refers to Malvolio; the latter part of tfce 
speech to Viola. "I would not have him miscany" is 
explained by the Old-Spelling edd. " him (Viola) muecrry, 
Ac. through Toby's violence." Malvolio ondantands it 
all as applying to him, and is mightily gratified. 

900. Line 78: tang inM.— F. 1 has lemger wiA. Som 
editors omit with in order to make the phrase prvMy 
nnifonn with the first version of it; bat theae little VBris> 
tions are very naturaL 

9ia Line 82: but it is Jovi'8 doing, etnd Jovi matt ms 
thanJ^fuL—Kert, and in one or two other places, it ii 
probable that Shakespeare wrote GotTs and Ood^ and tiist 
in printing it was changed on aocoant of the act of Jsmes 
I. against the stage use of the name of God. HaUivdl 
reads Ood's and God in his edition. 

911. Llne86: no dmmq^ a sen^ila.— Compare a staailsr 
pun in n. Heniy IV. L 2. 146: ** bat how I shooU te 
your patient to follow your prsscriptiona, the wise asy 
make some dram of a serupU, or indeed aacraple itsdL" 



212. Line 114 : Carry his water to the wise 
Compare II. Henry IV. L 2. 2, and Macbeth, v. 3. 5L Sea 
note 61 to the former play. Douce says, speakiiy of ^ 
present passage: " Here may be a direct allasioa to oos 
of the two old ladies of this description mentioned in tks 
following passage from Heywood's iday of The Wiie 
Woman of Hogsdon, it 1: "You have heard of Mother 
Notingham, who for her time, was ixettily well dtflTd 
in easting of Waters; and after her. Mother Bonbye" 
(Works, voL v. p. 292X 

213. Line 128: Ay, BiDDT, eome with me.— Makwe wsjt 
that "Come, Bid, come, are worda of endcetfmeat assi 
by children to chickens." In Cornwall, and pi^*!* ^ 
other parts of the country, children wiU speak of or to a 
chicken as tieky-biddy. 



214. Line 129: to play at chxrrt-pit.— This was a gsat 
in which cherry-stones were pitched into a small bola 
Steevens cites Day, Isle of Oulls, 1606: " If she were hsce, 
I would have a bout at cobnut or dUrry-piL" 

216. Line ISO: oottisr.— The devil waa called so for kto 
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traditional attribute of blackneta: "Like wiU to like, 
quoth the Devil to the CoUier" (proverb cited by John- 
■onX Collier was a frequent and moet obnoxious term of 
reproach in Shakespeare'! time. See Borneo and Juliet, 
note 4. 

216. Line 154: a finder qf madmen.— ^* Finden of mad- 
futfn must have been those who acted under the writ ' De 
lunatioo inquirendo;' in virtue whereof they /ound the 
mAn mod ' (RitsonX 

217. Line 156: More matter for a MAT MORNINO.— This 
la an allusion to the festive celebration of May-day, when 
It was customary to have the morris-dance, comic inter- 
ludes, Ac. The Clarendon Press editor quotes from Stow's 
Survey of London, 1603, p. 9: " I find also that in the 
moneth of May, the Citizens of London of all estates, 
lightly in euery Parish, or sometimes two or three par- 
ishes ioyning togither^ had their seuerall mayings, and 
did fetch in Maypoles, with diuerse warlike shewes, with 
good Archers, Morice dauncers and other deulces for 
pastime all the day long, and towards the Euening they 
had stage playes, and Boneflers in the streetes." " Merry 
England " is getting too sober for that sort of thing now; 
but at least the children do not forget to keep up May- 
day. In Shakespeare's county it is customary for them 
to go round in the morning, carrying sticks wreathed and 
crowned with flowers, and singing a song or hjrmn about 
" the merry month of May " at all the doors where pennies 
are likely to be forthcoming. Compare Midsummer Night's 
Dream, note 29. 

218. Line 168: A good note, that; keept you, <ftc — This 
la the reading of the Old-Spelling Shakespeare. There is 
no special authority for the punctuation, but it seems to me 
vigorous, and I have adopted it The customary reading 
ta A good note: that keept you. Ft. have simply a comma 
after note. 

219. Line 185: He may have mercy upon mine.— John- 
son would tead thine, but as Mason remarks: " The pre- 
sent reading is more humorous than that suggested by 
Johnson. The man on whose soul he hopes that Ood 
will have mercy, is the one that he supposes will fall in 
the combat: but Sir Andrew hopes to escape unhurt, and 
to have no present occasion for that blessing." Compare 
Henry V. ii. 3. 20-23: "Now I, to comfort him, bid him a' 
should not think of Ood; I hop'd there was no need to 
trouble himself with any such thoughts yet" 

22a Lines 215, 216: they unll kUl one another by the 
look, like coekatrieeM.—%ee II. Henry VI. note 185. 

221. Line 222: And LAID mine honour too unehary on 'T. 
— So Ff. Theobald's emendation of out is very frequently 
adopted by modem edd. Schmidt takes laid in the sense 
of etaked. Compare Hamlet, v. 2. 174: " he hath laid on 
twelve for nine." 

222. Line 227: O0E8 on my master" t ORIEF.— This Is 
Rowe's emendation. Ff. have greejet. Some editors read 
" Go on my master's grief »." 

223. Line 244: DISMOUNT thy TUCK.— Cotgrave has 
" Verdun, m. The little Rapier, called a Tucke." Boyer 
(French Dictionary) gives " Tuck, tubtt {or fiapier) JSitoe, 



longue Epie." It is from eetot that the word came into 
Engliah. The Clarendon Press editor very aptly remarks: 
" The hangers or straps by which the rapier was attached 
to the sword belt are called in the affected language of 
Osric the 'carriages' (Hamlet, v. 2. 158, t&c), and Sir 
Toby's 'dismount' is in keeping with this phraseology" 
(p. 149). 

224. Line 257 : dvJbh'd with UNHATCB'D rapier.— Some 
editors (after Pope) read unhacked. In either case the 
sense is the same, and, as Singer remarks, we have still 
the word hatch in the technical term crota-hatehing used 
of engravings. Mr. P. A. Daniel has four illustrations of 
the word unhatehed in his Notes and Conjectural Emenda- 
tions of certain Doubtful Passages in Shakespeare's Plays, 
1870. One of these illustrations is quite pat: 

Unharden'd with relentless thoughts; uMhatch'd 
With blood and bloody practice. 

—Fletcher, Knight of MalU. ir. 5. 

Another illustration (from Fletcher's Tragedy of Valen- 
tinian, li. 3) refers to "swords, hatched with the blood of 
many nations." 

225. Line 258: on carpet eonnderation=ti carpet-knight 
There is a long quotation in the Variorum Ed. (voL xi. 
pp. 458, 459) concerning carpet-knights from Francis 
Markham's Booke of Honour, 1625. " Carpet knighti" are 
explained as being "men who are by the prince's grace 
and favour made knights at home and in the time of 
peace by the imposition or laying on of the king's sword.'* 
The word came to have a sense worse than that of mere 
idleness and absence from active service. Cotgrave givea 
"Mignon de couchette: A Carpet-Knight, one that euer 
loves to be in ufoinens chambers." Compare the expression 
carpet-mongers, in Much Ado, v. 2. 31, and see note 374 
thereon. 

226. Line 262: HoB NOB is his trord.— This is said to be 
a corruption of hab or nab, have or have not, hit or miss. 
Malone citea Holinshed's History of Ireland: "The Citi- 
zens in their rage . . . shot hnbbeor nabbe at randon." 
Coles (Latin Dictionary) has " Hab-nab, temerit, sine con- 
sUio," and Cotgrave renders " Conjecturalement Con- 
iecturaUy, by ghesse, or coniecture, habtiab, hittie-missie.** 

227. Line 268: ^itirlr.— Compare All's Well, ill. 2. 51: 

I 've felt so many quirks of Joy and grief; 

and Pericles, iv. 6. 8: "she has me her quirks, her rea- 
sons." 

228. Line 275: MEDDLB you mtuf.— Malone compares 
the common phrase, " 1 11 not make nor meddle with it" 
Schmidt explains meddle as "have to do." 

229. Line 298: / am one that had rather go tnth SIR 
priest than sir knight— Sir (the English equivalent of the 
Latin dominus) was a title customarily given to the clergy 
as well as to those of the rank of knights. Compare " 5tr 
Tupas the curate," iv. 2. 2 below. See Richard III. note 
345. 

230. Line 300: Re-enter Sir Toby.— J>yce begins a new 
scene (5) with this entry. I give his remarks, acknow* 
ledging their Justice, but not making any change in the 
text because of the practical inconvenience of doing so. 
"Higher up in the same page. Sir Toby, before going oat, 
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has desired Fabian to 'stay by this gentleman' (Viola) tUl 
his return from talking with Sir Andrew: a little while 
after, Fabian says to Viola, ' Will you waUr toumrdt him' 
(Sir Andrew)? and accordingly make* hit exit icith her. 
Sir Toby now enters accompanied by Sir Andrew; and 
though the F. does not mark a new scene, it is certain 
that, previous to the entrance of the two knights, the 
audience of Shakespeare's days (who had no painted mov- 
able scenery before their eyes) were to suppose a change 
of scene. Presently Antonio enters, draws his sword in 
defence of Viola (whom he mistakes for SebastianX and 
b arrested by the Officers: and from the speech of the 
First Officer in v. 1. 67, 68, we learn distinctly where his 
arrest took place: 

Here in tht streets, desperate of shame and state. 
In prirate brabble did we apprehend him. 

Sir Andrew, then, was waiting for the pretended page 'at 
the comer of the orchard' (iiL 4. IM), 'at the orchard- 
end (iii. 4. 244), that is, in the street at the extremity of 
Olivia s orchard or garden; there Sir Toby had joined him; 
and thither Fabian and Viola walk. 

[In the actiixg-edition of this play, as prepared for the 
Lyceum Theatre, scene 4 of act iv. commences here, the 
place being The Orchard End. There can be no doubt 
that a change of scene is necessary here.— F. A. M.] 

281. Line302:/!ra9o.— A corruption of vtra|7o; "the ex- 
pression," says Schmidt, " is used at random by Sir Toby 
to frighten Sir Andrew, who ' has not bestowed his time 
in the tongues.'" 

232. Line 303: ttuck.— Stuck or ttock is the same thing 
as »tocc<ido or ttoccata, a thrust in fencing. Compare 
Hamlet, iv. 7. 162: "your venom'd ttuek;" Marston, 
Antonio s Revenge, 1602: " I would pass on him with a 
mortal ttock." 

233. Line 322: He it at HORRIBLT OONOXITKD of him.— 
" That is, he has as horrid an idea or conception of him ' 
(Malone). To conceit is used three times in Shakespeare 
in the sense, "to form an idea (Julius Cnsar, L 8 162; 
iiL 1. 192; Othello, Ui. 8. 149). 

234. Line 326: for't OATH SAKE.— Compare "for con- 
tcience take. The change made, after Capell, by some 
modem edd. (oath't take), is quite needless. 

286. Line 349: undertaker.— The Old-Spelling edd. cite 
Cotgrave: " Entrepreneur. An . . . undertaker; also a 
Broker. Pettifogger or intermedler in other mens contro- 
uersies. ' 

236. Line 389: Than lying, vainnett, bal>bling, drunken- 
nett.—Fl have Then lying, vainnette, haUing drunken- 
nette. Editors are almost equally divided as to whether 
this line should be read as in the text or connecting lying 
vainnett and babbling drunkennett. 

237 Line 404: empty trunkt o'erflourith'd.—An allusion 
to the ornamental chests, richly decorated with carving 
and scroll work, which in Shakespeare's time were part 
of the furniture of handsome houses. 

238. Line 412: coup^^t— This word, meaning "couple* b 
used by Shakespeare only here and in Hamlet, v. i. 809, 310: 
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paUent as the female dove. 
When that her golden caufUts are disclosed. 

ACT IV. Scene 1. 

[In the acting-edition this scene forms part of the pr»- 
ceding one.— 7. A. M.] 

239. Lines 14, 16: / am tijraid this grtat Iviker, ikt 
world, wOl prove a cockney.—** That Is, affectation sod 
foppery will overspread the world" (Johnson). Donee 
would read* "this great lubberly word" («.e. f»afX ud 
various far-fetched explanations bare been pot fonrard 
by ingenious persons who are not content with a strsi^t- 
forward meaning. Shakespeare has used the word cock- 
ney again in Lear, iL 4. 123, 124: "Cry to it, nonde, ai 
the codtney did to the eels when she put 'em i' the psite 
alive." 

240. Line 19: foolith Oreek.— Merry Greek was a s«t of 
slang term for a jolly companion. Mathetee Mer y gne U 
is the name of one of the characters In Roister DoMer. 
Coles has "Pergrtecor, ari., to revel, to play the merrjf 
Oreek, or boon companion. " Compare Troilus and Cressids, 
L 2. 118: "Then she's a merry Greek Indeed ;** and ir 1 
68: 

A woeful Cressid 'mongst the merry GrteMs! 

241. Line 24: after TOURTESN yeart' purehate; i.€. sts 
high rate, the current price in Shakeq>eare's time beiaf 
tiDelve years' purchase. 

242. Line 28: Why, there 't for thee, and there, ni 
there /—So Ft Ciapell added, in order to make the line 
complete, a third and there. It does not seem oeftain, 
though it is probable enough, that Shakespeare left the 
line imperfect, as in Ff., so I have not altered the text 

243 Line 48: you are well FLKSH'D.— Schmidt explslni 
Jlethed as "made fierce and eager for combat (as a<kif 
fed with flesh only), ' and compares Henry V. ilL 1 11: 
"the JUthd soldier," &c. See Day, De of Gulls, IL 2 (ed. 
Bullen, p. 83): " he expects your iiresence to see tbs 
Jlething of a couple of Spartane hounds in the wtetiag 
blood of the spent Deare. * 

244. Line 66 : RUDESBT, be gone!—TbiM word is used 
again in Taming of the Shrew, iii. 2. 10 : "a mad-brsia 
rude^ full of spleen." Nares gives no example except 
these two Shakespearian ones. 

246. Line 67: extent—** I conjecture that, by a bold 
metaphor, Shr Toby is said to make an ' extent ' (the writ 
80 called) upon Viola's peace; depriving her of it ^ehoBj 
or in great measure. In Phillips's New World of Wocdi, 
ed. Kersey, 1720, t.v. ' Extent,' it is said that in ' Oonusoa 
Law an Extent signifies 1. a Writ or Commission to tits 
Sheriff for the valuing of Lands or Tenements; 1 tits 
Sheriff's Act upon that Writ; 8. the Estimate or Vahntloa 
of such Lands; which when done to the utmost Vsloe, 
was said to be to the fuU extent.* Shakspere was fond of 
legaliUes" (W. G. StoneX 

246. Line 62 : BssHRKW hie tmd for «•«.— See note 137 
to A Midsimimer Night's Dream. 

247. Line 64: What relith is in UiitI— "How does thU 
taste ? What judgment am I to make of it ? ** (JohnsosX 
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ACT IV. Scene 2. 

248. Line 2: SIR TOPAS the eumte.— See note 229 above. 
The name of Sir Topa» U a little compliment to Chaucer; 
see Chaucer's tale of Sir Thopaa in the Canterbury Tales. 

M8. Line 7: / am not TALL enough to becofme the /unc- 
tion imO.— The innocent word taU has been a stumbling- 
blcx;k to some editors, whose ideas of the clerical profes- 
sion are not to be harmonised with tall. Farmer would 
read /at, and Tyrwhitt pate. Perhaps the Clown plays 
apon the double sense of the word tall, which is com- 
nM>nly used as = bold, sturdy. 

280. Lined: student— Ft print ttudient, as in Merry 
Wives, iii. 1. S& The Clarendon Press editor thinks that 
perhaps the misspelling is intentional, common as it is to 
the Clown and to Justice Shallow. 

261. Line 15: the old hermit qf Prague. — Douce sajrs 
that by this is meant, "not the celebrated heresiarch, 
Jerome of Prsgue, but another of that name, bom like- 
wise at Pcsgue, and called the hermit of Camaldoli in 
Tuscany." 

252. Line 16: King Oorbodue.— An ancient British king, 
the hero of the first English tragedy, Oorbodue, or Ferrex 
and Porrex, written by SackyiUe and Norton, and repre- 
sented in 1562. 

25S. Line 41: barrieadoee.—Barrieado was the un 
naturalized form of this word in Shakespeare's time. It 
la used sgain in Winter's Tale, i. 2. 204, and as a verb in 
All's Well, L 1. 124. Cotgrave has " Barriquade: f. A 
barricado; a di/ence qf barrels, timber, pales, Ac." 

264 Line 41: clear-stories.— ¥. 1 has eleere stores; F. 2 
eUare stones. The reading in the text (Blakeway's con- 
jecture in Boswell) is the most generally accepted, and 
seems to me far the best. Clear-story or clerestory is the 
name given to the windows above the arches of the nave 
of a Gothic church. 

266. Lines 54, 55 : What is the opinion qf Pythagoras 
ecneeming iri{4/bic{/— Compare Merchant of Venice, iv. 
1. 131 and As You Like It, iii. 2. 187, and see note 285 to 
the former play. 

266i Line 68: / am FOR ALL WATERS.— Malone inter- 
prets: " I can turn my hand to anything; I can assume 
any character I please; like a fish, I can swim equally 
well in all waters." He quotes Nash's Lenten Stuff e, 1609, 
** Not a slop of a rope halter they send forth to the Queenes 
ships, but hee is first broken to the Sea in the Herring mans 
SUlTe or Cockboate, where hauing learned to brooke aU 
tpoters, and eate poor lohn out of swuttie platters, there 
la no ho with him but once hartned thus, he will needes 
be a man of warre, or a Tobacco taker, and weare a sUuer 
whistle." 

267. Line 78: " Hey, Robin,'* Ac —This song is printed in 
Percy's Beliques (ed. 1704, voL L p. 194). It begins: 

ARobyn 

JoDyRobjm. 
TeU nM how thy tcmaa docth. 
And thou shak know* of mjn. 
'* My Udy Is tmUnd perde." 
Ateckl whyitsheaof 
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" She loueth another better than me ; 
And yet she will fay no." 

266. Line 02: Alas, sir, how /ell you besides your nvi 
WITS?— The jl«0 trite, we learn from Stephen Hawes' poem, 
the Qnunde Arooure, ch. xxiv. (cited by MaloneX were: 
"common wit, imagination, fantasy, estimation, and 
memoij."— Besides was often used as a preposition. 
Compare Comedy of Errors, iii. 2. 7&-81, where the phrase 
" besides myself or thyself" occurs three times. 

260. Line 00: They have here PROPKRTIXD tn«.— Com- 
pare King John, v. 2. 70-82 : 

I am too high-bom to be/rv/rrlMt/, 

To be a secondary at control. 

Or useful serving-man, and instrument. 

To any soTereign state throughout the world." 

260. Line 104: endeavour tAyse^.— Halliwell cites Lati- 
mer, Sermons: " The devil, with no less diligence, endea- 
voureth himself to let and stop our prayers;" and Holin- 
shed, Chronicles: " He endevored himself to answer the 
expectation of his people, which hoped for great wealth 
to ensue by his noble and prudent govemaunce." 

261. Line 134: Like to the old VlOL— The Vice was 
the clown of the old moralities. " He was grotesquely 
dressed in a cap with ass's ears, a long coat, and a dagger 
of lath. One of his chief employments was to make sport 
with the devil, leaping on his back and belabouring him 
with his dagger till he mode him roar. The devil, how- 
ever, always carried him off in the end " (Singer). Com- 
pare Henry V. iv. 4, 74-77: " Bardolph and Nym had ten 
times more valour than this roaring devil i' the old play, 
that every one may pare his nails with a wooden dagger." 
Sec note 305 to Richard III. 

262. Line 141: goodmandevU.—T. 1 has ^ood tnan diuell; 
F 2 good man Divell; F. 3 and F. 4 good man Devil. Bowe 
suggested goodman drivel, and so many modem edd. read. 

ACT IV. Scene 3. 

(In the acting-edition this scene is the flnt scene of 
actv.— ». A. M.j 

263. Line 6: er«d»^— According to some this means 
merely "current belief,' according to others, "oral in- 
telligence." Singer quotes from a letter of Elizabeth to 
Sir Nicholas Throckmorton among the Conway Papera: 
''This berorcame from you with great spede. . . . We 
haue heard his credit A tynd your carefulness and dili- 
gence very great ' 

261 Line 12: discourse.— Singer quotes trom Granville: 
"The act of the mind which connects propositions, and 
deduceth conclusions trom them, the schools call dis- 
course, and we shall not miscall it if we name it reason." 
Compare Hamlet, i. 2. 160: " a beast, that wants disoourse 
of reason." 

266. Lines 20, 21: 

there's something in 't 

That is DKCnvABLK. 

Deeeivable is again used in the sense of deceptive in 
BichardlL 118.84,85: 

Show me thy humble heah. and not thy knee. 

Whose duty is AeeivabU and fislse. 
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286. Line 24: chantry.— A private chapel endowed with 
revenues for priestt to chant maaset for the •ools of their 
donors. 

267. Line 26: Plight me, &c.— Douce has shown that 
this was not a marriage, but a betrothal, formerly known 
as etpoutaltf a term which has come to be applied to the 
marriage ceremony. 

268. Line 27 : jeaUnu.—Th\M is spelt in F. 1 iealious. 
In Arden of Fevenham the word is always a triqrllable, 
and in Q. 1 it is usually spelt " Jelious." 

268. Line 28: May live at peace. He ihaU coneeai it— 
Hanmer reads "henceforth live," to fill up the missing 
foot in the metre. The interpolation does not commend 
itself to my mind. 

270. Line 29: WHILES you are toiUing it »haU come to 
note.— While is used again in the sense of "until" in Mac- 
beth, iii. 1. 44. Schmidt compares Euphues' Golden 
L^acy (ed. Collier), p. 47 : " and stood there while the 
next morning;" p. 89: "to pass away the night while 

bedUme." 

ACT V. Scene 1. 

271. Line 23: eonclusiona to be at kitees, if your four 
negatives make your tujo ajfflrmativee.—VKrmer cites Lust's 
Dominion, L 1: 

QttttH. Come, let 's kiss. 

Moor. Away, away. 

Queen. No, no, says, ay: and twice away, says stay. 

— Haxlitt's Dodsley, voL xiv. p. 98. 

272. Line 86: yra6«.— Compare Rape of Lucrece, 712: 
" Desire doth fight with Grace" [i.e. virtue]. 

273. Line 39: Primo, sbcundo, tertio, i» a good play. 
—See Scot, Discoverie of Witchcraft, p. 198 : "I omit to 
speake anie thing of the lots comprised in verses, concern- 
ing the lucke ensuing, either of Virgil, Homer, or anie 
other, wherein fortune is gathered by the sudden turning 
unto them : because it is a childish and ridiculous toie, 
and like unto children's plaie at Primut eectindue, or the 
game caUed The philosopher's table." On this Dr. 
Nicholson remarks (p. 549 of his reprint): " This goes far 
to show— proves, I think— that the Clown's 'Prima, 
iteeundo, tertio is a good play' (Twelfth Night, v. 1), a 
passage on which no commentator known to me has 
touched, thinking it merely a jocular remark, is, in fact, 
taken from a well-known play or game. What the game 
was is unknown to me, but children still use various 
numerals, provincial or otherwise, mingled with rhyme, 
to settle anything, as, for instance, who shall hide in the 
game of hide and seek." 

274 Line 43: the bflle of Saint Bennet.— This church, 
according to Halliwell, was St Bennet'g, Paul's Wharf, 
London, destroy e<l in the great fire of 1666. 

276. Line 46: at this throw.— The allusion is, of course, 
to a throw at dice. Some, however, would take throw to 
be from Anglo-Saxon ihrah, thrag,"A half space of time," 
" a truce. ' Compare Chaucer, The Man of Lawes Tale, 

S373: 

Now let us stint of Custance but a throw. 

276. Lines 57, 58: 

A BAWBLINO veeul wa* he captain qf. 
For thaUow draught and bulk UNPRIZABLS. 
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Bawbling is used here for insignificant, aa bauble in Trcnhu 

and Cresaida, L 8. 34-37: 

the sea bein|r smooch. 
How many shallow *««Mr boats dare sa3 
Upoo her patient breast, making their way 
With those of nobler bulk ! 

Unpritable is used for invaluable, not, aa some have taken 
it, " what is without value." Boyer (French DictiooarT) 
has " Unprisable, Adj. (or on valuable) inestimabU, qu'm 
ne peut a$$ez eetimer; "Coles renders the word by imu- 
timabUit; and Cotgrave gives " Impreciable . . . fiiyrit- 
able, vnualuable [i.e. Invaluable]." 

277. Line 68: In private bbabblb did im apprdtend 
Aim.— Compare Titus Andronicua, ii. 1. 62: 

This petty bnMU will undo us aO. 

The word occurs four times in Merry Wives as praMto, 
the Welsh mispronunciation of Evana and Flndka. 
Boyer (French Dictionary) has ** Brabble, S. DitpeU, 
querelle, Debat, ChamaiUie." 

278. Line 74: d^ar. —Heart-felt, touching the heart, used 
of disagreeable as well as agreeable affections (Schmidt). 
Compare Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 874: 

DeaTd with the clamours of their own Aur groans; 

and see note 223 on that passage, and Richard XL note 78. 

279. Line 82: wreck.^¥L, here aa always, spell wreefct 

280. Lines 85-87: 

for hie take 

Did I expose myeelf, pure for hie love. 
Into the danger qf thie advene town. 

Compare Heniy V. L 2. 102: 

Look back into your mi|f hty ancestors; 

and AU's WeU, L 3. 259. 260: 

I H stay at borne. 
And pray God's blessing ifUo thy attempt. 

281. Line 97: three fiumCA«.— Compare L 4. 3: "be hstk 
known you but three days." Shakespeare seems to ban 
overlooked the contradiction: the three days wttt ncoss- 
sary for stage-purposes, the three mtmihe would be nesrer 
the probabilities of things. 

282. Line 117: My smd the faithfuUst oferings EAIS 
breath'd out— Hath is Capell's emendation: Ft pfist 
have, which may have been written by ShakeqMare. 
Similar instances are not uncommon of a ploral verb be- 
Ing used by attraction from a substantlTe in the pisnl 
immediately before it 

283. Line 121: Like to the Egyptian tki^ at pei$U ^ 
deat^.-" Theobald pointed out Uiat Shakespeaie bcf« 
refers to the story of Theagenea and diariclea in the 
Ethiopica of Heliodorus. The hero and heroine wett 
carried off by Thyamis, an Egyptian pirate, who fdl ia 
love with Chariclea, and being pursued Iqr his eocaiiM, 
shut her up in a cave with his treasure. When esospt 
seemed impossible, he was determined that she shoaU 
not survive him, and going to the cave, thrust her throat^ 
as he thought, with his sword. ' If y barbarous pecqik.' 
says the Greek novelist, 'be onoe in deapaire ol thsir 
owne safetie, they haue a custome to kill all those 1? 
whome they set much, and whose oompanie they dsrirr 
after death (foL 20, ed. 1687)l There was an 
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translation of HeliodoniB by Thomas Underdowne, which 
was licensed to Francis Coldocke in 1568-9, and of which 
a copy, without date, is in the Bodleian Library. Another 
edition appeared in 1587, and Shakespeare may very well 
have read it, as it was a popular book " (Clarendon Press 
ed. p. KM). 

284. Line 129: tender (f«ar2j/.— Schmidt explains the 
▼erb to tender, as " to reganl or treat with kindness: to 
like; to hold dear; to take care of." Compare Comedy of 
Errors, v. 13*2: •* so much we tender him." 

286. Lines 149, 150: 

Ala*, it w the baseneii of thy fear 

That makes the^ stkanqle thy propriety. 

Strangle thy propriety is a Sfjmewhat forced expression 

for •• disown what thou really art." Compare Heniy "VIII. 

V. 1. 157, 158: 

He has stran^ltd 

His lanf^uage in his tears. 

And for propriety, in the sense liere used, compare 

Othello, ii. 3. 175, 176: 

Silence that dreadful bell ; it frit;hts the isle 
From \\t.x profritty. 

286. Line 159: A contract OF eternal bond of love, — 8o 
Ff. and most editors. Dyce (following a cuiijecture of 
Malone) reads and. 

287. Line 160: Confirm'd by mutual JOINDER qf your 
hands.— Joinder occurs nowhere else in Shakespeare, but 
rejoindure is used in Troilus and Cressida, iv. 4. 87, 88: 

rudely beguiles our lips 
Of all rtjouiAiurt. 

288. Line 162: interehatujement of your rings.— Douce 
(Illustrations of Shakspearc, 1839, pp. 67-72) held that 
the ceremony which the priest describes was a betrothal, 
not a marriage (compare what Olivia says in iv. 8. 28-31X 
In the note which Douce has written on tliis subject he 
does not quote any real authority for tlie interchange of 
rings lK;twcen the parties. lie says (pp. 67, 68): "Tlie 
form of betrothing at church in this country has not 
been handed down to us in any of its ancient ecclesias- 
tical service bix»ks; but it is to T>e remem1)ere4l that 
ShalLSpeare is here making use of foreign materials, and 
the ceremony is preserved in a few of the French and 
Italian rituals."— [Douce's long note on this passage is, in 
the main, correct; but a great deal of confusion appears 
to exist in the minds of many persons as to the exact 
nature of the Iletrothal, or Espousal, as it is called in the 
Catliolic Church, and (»f the relations which it l)ears to 
the ceremony of marriage. As has l)een state<l in Much 
Ado, note 259, many of the ceremonies ol»8erve<l in the 
Service of Matrimony, as it now exists in the Roman 
Catholic Church, l)elonged originally to the Betrothal; 
and what Douce does not clearly state in his note is that 
the Church of Rome has always, fn»m the earliest times, 
held the Betrothal or EsiMUsal of two i)er8ons to be as 
binding as marriage itself. Such a solemn contract, as 
that described in the text, entered into between two 
adults, whether in the presence of a priest or not, and 
whether confirmed by the interchange of rings or not, 
would be held binding— provided there were no impedi- 
ment to the marriage of the two persons— till such an 



engagement had t)een dissolved by mutual consent Co> 
habitation could not lawfully take place without the 
sacrament of Matrimony; but neither would be ft'ee to 
contract any other marriage as long as such Betrothal or 
Espousal remained in force. There is at present, as far 
as I can find out, no extant ritual in the Church of Rome 
for the ceremony of Espousal. In the Greek Church the 
ceremony of Espousal always precedes that of marriage, 
and in this ceremony "two rings, one of gold and another 
of silver, are placed on the altar and given by the priest 
to bridegroom and liride respectively " (Addis and Arnold's 
Catholic Dictionary, sub voce Marriage). The giving of 
" the ring, or anriulus pronubus, was used to plight troth 
before CTiristian time by the Romans ' (tit supra). The 
Joining of hands accompanied by a kiss is alluded to by 
Tertullian (De Virg. Veland. 11). Another ceremony, not 
mentioned here, but still «»UBorved In tlie Order of Matri* 
mony in the Church of Rome, is the giving to the bride 
by the bridegroom of a gold and a silver coin; and this 
ceremony, curiously enough, is also of ante-Christian ori- 
gin; it having existed among the Franks as well as among 
the Jews. Tlie ceremony of placing the ring on the fourth 
finger of the left hand of the bride is retained in the 
onler of Matrimony botli by the (]7hurch of Rome and by 
the Church of England.— F. A. M] 

289. Line 168: When time hath smv'd a grizzle on thy 
CASE. — Malone cites Cary, Present State of England, 
1626: "Queen Elizal>eth asked a knight, named Young, 
how he liked a company of brave ladies? Ue answered, 
as I like my silver-haired conies at home: the cases are 
far better than the bodies." Tlie Clarendon Press editor 
(j). 106) quotes Chapman, Bussy d'AmlK)is: "And why 
not? as well as the Asse, stalking in the Lion's ease, beare 
himselfe like a Lion, braying all the huger beasts out of 
the Forrest?' (Works, ii. 10). 

290. Line 176: Send oit^.— So F. 1; F. 3 and one. Dyce 
combines lM>th readings, and prints and soul one. 

291. Line 198: othergates; i.e. otherwise. The word is 
still used, provincially, in the North. Nares quotes 
Hudibras, part I. canto iii. line 42: 

When Hudibras, about to enter 
Upon an ctkergates adventure. 

In Walker's Dictionary (ed. 1837) tlie word is given, but 
marked " obsolete." 

292. Line 206 : a passy measures PAVIN.— F. 1 panyn, 
F. 2 pauin. Ilalli well says that the passy measures jwvin 
is described in an early MS. list of dances [printed in the 
01<l Shakespeare Soc.'s Papers, vol. i. p. 24] as "The pass- 
ing measure Pavyun,—2 singles & a double forward, & 2 
singles syde. — Reprynce back." Passy measure is a Ci>r- 
niption of the Italian passamezzo (" a peusa-measure in 
dancing, a cintiue jmce," Florio, 1598); "a slow dance, 
differing little from the action of walking " (Sir John 
Hawkins). Sir John derives parin (or pavan) from paiH>, 
a i)eacock; it was a grave Spanish dance, many allusions 
to which (e.g. "a doleful pavin," Davenant) are given in 
the Variorum Ed. There is a curious allusion Ui the 
dance and its Spanish origin in Dekker's Old Fortunatus, 
iii. 1, where the Simnish lonl Insultado says, "Oyercr la 
a pavan espailola; sea vuestra musica y gravidad, y ma- 
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Jestad"— i«. "You shall hear the Spanish pavan; let 
your music be grave and majestic." After Insultado has 
danced, Agripyne says: ** The Spaniard's dance is as his 
deeds are, full of pride." The meaning of the phrase In 
the text is, according to Malone, "that the surgeon is a 
rogue, and a grave §oUmn eoxeomb." A metaphor derired 
from dances comes very characteristically from Sir Toby. 

293. Line 212: WUl you kelpf Ac—¥t. have Witt ycu 
kelpe an Asse-head, and a eoxeotnbe, dr a knaue: a thin- 
fa4^d kTtaue, a guUf The pointing in the text is Malone's, 
which is generally accepted. Steevens follows the reading 
of the F., understanding these reproaches to be addressed 
to Sir Andrew. 

294. Line 224: penpecUve.—" A glass cut in such a 
manner as to produce an optical delusion" (Schmidt). 
Ciompare Richard II. iL 2. 1^-20 (and see note 150 on the 
passsge): 

Uke ^rs^ectives, which rightly gaz'd upon 
Show nothint; but confusion,— ey'd awry 
Distinguish form. 

Toilet quotes from Humane Industry, 1661, pp. 66, 67: "It 
is a pretty art that in a pleated paper and table furrowed 
or indented, men make one picture to represent several 
tm^B — that being viewed from one place or standing, did 
show the head of a Spaniard, and from another, the head 
of an ass. ... A picture of a chancellor of France 
presented to the common beholder a multitude of little 
faces; but if one did look on it through a pertpeetive, 
there appeared only the single pourtraicture of the chan- 
cellor himself." 

296. Lines 258-260: 

Do not embrace me till each eireumttanee 
0/ place, tifne, fortune, do cohere and JUMP 
That J am Viola, 

0>mpare Taming of the Shrew, i. 1. 195: 

Both OUT inrentions meet nn^jump in one. 

Jump is sometimes used Joined to voWk (as in Merchant of 
Venice, il. 9. 32), and sometimes as an adverb (as in Ham- 
let, L 1. 65), meaning always " to agree precisely with, to 
be jwtt so and so." Ck)les, in his Latin Dictionary, renders 
" To jump with " by cum altero eentire, 

296. Line 262: Where lie my MAIDEN W1BD8.— Theobald 
changed maiden to maid't, and preeerved in the next line 
to preferred. Both readings are followed by Dyce. For 
weeds in the sense of garments, compare Lucrece, 196: 
" love's modest snow-white weed." Milton in his trans- 
lation of the flf th ode of the first book of Horace renders 
wrida vettimenta, " dank and dropping tffeedi." 

297. Line 267: But nature to her BIAS drew in that— 
A metaphor taken from the game of bowls. (Tompare 
Taming of Shrew, iv. 5. 24, 25: 

thus the bowl should run, 
And not unluckily a^j^nst the Ma*. 

298. Line 272 : the gUue.—The glast perhaps refers to 
the pergpective, line 224 above. 

299. Line 288: extracting. — So F. 1; F.2 exacting, 
Schmidt explains extracting as " drawing other thoughts 
from my mind." The metaphor in the word is very for- 
cible, and there is no reason in the world why it should 
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be toned down to the F. 2 eauuting or Hanmer's dutrwf- 
ing, 

800. Line 290: Re-enter Clown, Ac. — This entry occnn 
in Ff. and most editors after line 287. The Old-SpeUing 
edd. make the transposition which I follow in the text 
It seems to me very desirable. 

901. Line Wl'. at the stave's end. — Halliwell quotes 
Withals, Dictionary: " To hold off, keepe aloofe, as they 
say, eU the staves ende." 

802. Line 306: thertfore PERPEND, myprineets, andgite 
ear.— See note to Hamlet, iL 2. 105. 

SOS. Line 318: your drunken OOCSIN. — Cousin was nsed 
for any kinsman (see Bichard III. note 242); Sowe'i 
emendation of unde is therefore unnecessary as wdl ss 
unjustified. 

804. Line 326: the aUianee ON 'T.— Pyce reads on '«, asd 
Heath conjectured an't so please yo%J^. But compare 
IL Henry IV. lit 2. 270: "grow till you come unto it." ' 

806. Line 351: geck.—Vaed by Shakespeare only in one 
other passage, viz. in Cymbeline, v. 4. 67, 68: 

And to become the greA and scorn 
O' th' other's villany. 

806. Line 370: against.So Ff . I am tempted to adopt 
Tyrwhitt's conjecture in, which would simpUfy bodi 
metre and sense. But there is a meaning in against Mr. 
Stone writes: "The emendation 'in' gives a much clearer 
sense, and ' against ' may have been, as you suggest^ cangbt 
from line 368. The metre does not seem to me to bt 
affected by the reading * against,' If this reading is to 
stand, we must suppose an eUipaii of *to be' before 
* against; and may compare As You Like It, iiL 2. 297, 
296: ' I wiU chide no breather in the world but mjMiH 
against whom I know most faults.' " 

807. Lines 370-872: 

Maria writ 

The letter at Sir Toby^s great ifnportanee; 
In recompense wheret^ he hath fnarried her. 

Importance, meaning " importoni^," Is used agahi ia 

King John, ii. 1. 7: 

At our itHfortamt hither is be cone. 

Daniel seems to have found it aingular that FaWaa 
should here say that Maria writ " the letter at" Sir Tobsri 
"great importance," when it originated entirely with her. 
But he evidently says it to shield her. Sir Toby, Olivis'i 
kinsman, could bear the blame of the miachi^ bettsr 
than a mere serving-maid, who might get her dtsmisHl 
for it Not that this would have mattered if it is tnt 
that Sir Toby married her. But ia this true, or is tt 
another of Fabian's fibs? Daniel, in hia " time-analyiis' 
of the play, asks: " When could Sir Toby hare found tixat 
for the marriage ceremony on this m<»tiing, whidh has 
been so fully occupied by the plots on Malvcdio and Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek? It could not have been sinee he lait 
left the stage, for he was then drunk and wounded, and 
sent off to bed to have his hurts looked ta" Were it not 
for Sir Toby's remark in iL 5. 200, " I ooold many this 
wench for this device," I should quite suppots tlM 
marriage to have been a mere liotloo; lUNr Is It WT 
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strongly cf>nflrmed by even this line, which may Mem to 
point to it If Sir Toby really is supposed to marry 
Maria, I fancy the hasty marriage must have been throim 
in to end the play merrily and in good humour, without 
much thought of its likelihood or much care in providing 
for its possibility. [Neither Sir Toby nor Maria are on the 
stage iu this last scene (at least not after line 214). It may 
be nute<l that no Exit is marked for the Friar or Priest; if 
he were to go off with Sir Toby and Fabian after line 214, 
we might supprjse a hasty stage-marriage to take place in 
the interval before Fabian's re-entrance at line 835.— 

F. A. M.j 

306. Line 874: pluek on.— Compare Richard III. iv. 2. 68: 
*'siu will j)2ucifc on sin." 

309. Line 377: poor fooL— The term is often used by 
Shakespeare as a term of endearment and pity. Compare 
Much Ado, ii. 1. 326; "Yea, my lord; I thank it [my heart], 
poor fool, it keeps on the windy side of care;" As You 
Like It, ii. 1. 22: "the poor dappled fooU;" and, most 
prominently of all, Lear's allusion to Cordelia (Lear, v. 8. 
8U5): "And my poor fool is hang'd !" 

310. Line 380: fAratm.— Theobald reads thrtut, and is 
followed by Dyce, who takes thrown to have been either 
on oversight of the author or a printer's error. Staunton 
very properly replied: "We believe it to be neither 
one nor the other, but a purposed variation common to 
Shakespeare in cases of repetition, possibly from his 



knowing, by professional experience, the difficulty of 
quoting with perfect accuracy." 

311. Line 398: Of our dear touls. MeanHtnet twett n»- 
ter.— Hanmer reads, for the metre, in the meantitne. 
Walker indulges in the delightful supposition that Shako> 
speare may have written m(er-tn-Zau^— by anticipation ! 

312. Line 898: When thatlwuAVT) a liUle tiny hoy.— 
And in often used redundantly in old baUads. Compare 
the fragment of much the same song in Lear, IIL 2. 74-77: 

He that has and a little tiny wit.— 
With hey. ho. the wind and the rain.— 

Must make content with his fortunes fit. 
For the r^n it raineth every day. 

The words and the music are given by Cliappell, Popular 
Music of the Olden Time, p. 226. 

313. Lines 404, 410, 412: knavei and thietfee, and beds 
and heads (the readings of Ff.), have been changed by 
many modem editors to knave and thief, bed and head. 
I take them to have l)een intentional d(^KereL 

Very different opinions are held as to the merit of this 
song by way of epilogue. Knight holds it to be the most 
philosophical clown's song upon record, and is of opinion 
that a treatise " (of which he supplies the heads) * ' might 
be written upon its wisdom." Staunton describes thli 
"philosophical song" as "evidently one of those jigs with 
which it was the rude custom of the clown to gratity the 
groundlings upon the conclusion of a play." It Is doubt- 
less an old song altered. 



WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN TWELFTH NIGHT. 

XoTB.— The addition of sub., adj., verb. adv. in brackets immediately after a word indicates that the word Is 
used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb only in the passage or passages cited. 

The compound words marked with an asterisk (*) are printed as two separate words in F. 1. 



Act He. Line 

Acco.t ' '• » « 

(ilL 2 23 

AfTectioned.... ii. 3 169 

Affirmatives... v. 1 26 

Alphabetical., ii 6 130 

Alteri ii, 5 171 

Augmentation, iii. 2 86 

Back-trick L 8 181 

Barf ul 1. 4 41 

Bawbling v. 1 67 

*Bay-windows. iv. 2 40 

Biddy ill. 4 128 

BUnk«(»ub.)..i "• * ^^^ 

' till. 1 116 

Bounteously... i. 2 62 

•Box-tree ii. 6 18 

Branched 11. 6 64 

Breachs 11. 1 28 



I — to exchange. 
3 — a blank sheet of paper. 
Soun. IxzTii. lo. 
3 —the breaking of waves, nuf . 



Act Be. Line 

Breast« U. 3 22 

Bristle* (sub.).. i. 5 8 

Brock IL 6 114 

Bum-bally ill. 4 194 

*Buttery-bar.. L 8 74 

Can (sub.) iL 8 7 

*Cannon-bullets 1. 6 101 

Cantons L 6 288 

Caper<(sub.).. L 8 129 

Changeable T... iL 4 76 

Chapter L 5 242 

Cherry-pit UL 4 129 

Clause iii 1 166 



*— Toice. 

* Venus and Adonis, 

< i.€. a pickled cajpsr; osad in a 
pnnninff sense; capers a 1«^ 
(in dancing) occurs in As Yon 
Like It. ii. 4. BS. and Pvtidss, iv. 
S.116. 

7 - varying in oolonr; used slst- 
where in ssnse o( t a ci m s to ifc 



Act He Line 
'(Tlear-stories. . iv. 2 41 

aodpole iii 4 209 

aoistress i 1 28 

aoyment ii 4 102 

Codling i 6 167 

Ck>ffera iii: 4 881 

Comptible i 6 187 

Consanguineous Ii 8 82 

Constant* iv. 2 68 

ConvenU(verb)io V. 1 891 
Co wardship.... iii 4 428 
Coders Ii 8 97 

{ii. 6 167, 
181,186,220 
iii. 4 66 
Cross-gartering (sub.) iii. 4 22 



i Used figuratively for money, 
Ls. the contents of a eqf «r. 

* « consistent, logical. 

M hare — suits ; or, perhaps, in- 
vites. Used thrse times else- 
whscf to suBBon. 
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Cublculo".... 


Act 80. Line 
iii. 2 66 


Curl (verb intr.) 


1. 


8 


106 


Dam'd-coloured 


i 


8 


146 


Decay "(verb tr.) i 
Dedication ».. v. 


6 
1 


82 
86 


Denay (sub.X . . ii 4 127 

Determinate i«(adj-) ii 1 11 
Dexterlously.. i 6 67 
Dissemble !•... iv. 2 6 



11 Used by Sir Toby as — apart- 
ment : rsaUy the ablative of La- 
tin cMMndtim, a bedroom. 

IS Bonn. Izr. 8; and compare 
Cymb. i. S. 8S, where it means 
"to destroy.* 

i»»deTotedpsss Used abso- 
lutely here; the word occurs in 
dUrerent senses; Timoo, i 1. 19; 
Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 877. 

14 Bonn. IzxzviL 4. 

!• — to disguise. Used Ity the 
Clown in this sense; it is used 
trandtively also (in a flgnntive 
sense) stvsnl timet. 



WORDS PECULIAR TO TWELFTH NIGHT. 



Act 8c. Line 
Diitnctedlyi.. ii 2 22 
DonnouBe (adj.) iU. 2 21 
'Double-dealing y. 1 82 
Draught^ v. 1 68 

Endures IL 8 63 

Enwraps iv. 8 8 

*^ ) V. 1 296 

Equinoctial... ii. 8 27 

ExpreMuref .. ii. 8 171 

Extravagancy., ii. 1 12 

Eye-offending.. L 1 80 

FaUs(rab.).... i. 1 4 

Firago* iii. 4 802 

Fivefold i. 6 812 

Foamy v. 1 81 

•FoUy-fallen... lU. 1 75 

Fond (verb).... iL 2 86 

Foreknowledge L 6 160 

*Fortunate-un- ) ^ ^ ^^2 

happy > 

Gagged i ^ « ^ 

^*^ I V. 1 884 

Oaakini i. 6 27 

CHddy-paced. . . iL 4 6 

Oooae-pen iii. 2 62 

Ck)«pels V. 1 295 

*Orand-Jurym6n ilL 2' 17 

OraUIlityT ii. 8 26 

Grizzle v. 1 168 

GroMueias iii. 2 77 

*Gull-catcher. . ii. 6 205 

GuBt»(8Ub.).... i. 8 33 

Halloo (verb tr.) L 6 291 
Hlgh-fantaatical L 1 15 
Hobio iii. 4 202 

1 Lorer's Complaint, 38. 
S Of a ship. 

* - to laft. Veoiu and Adonis, 
107; Bonn. cliU. 6. 

4— accurate dctcription; oc- 
ean In other lenwa twice; in 
TroiluK, iii. 3. SM, and Merry 
Wires, T. 6. 71. & ■■ a cadence. 

< 8ir Tohy's form of riniffo. 

1 A coined word, nied by the 
Clown. 

» Used flffuratirely — stupidity; 
naed Arc times in other senses. 

* — taste, relish. Bonn. czir. 
11. 

10 Tn the phnae M> tuib. Bee 
note 236. 



ActScLinrr 

Impeticoa"... IL 8 26 

Impetuosity... ilL 4 214 

Implacable Hi. 4 S60 

Improl»able iii 4 140 

Incardinatei*.. v. 1 186 

Incensement . . ill. 4 269 

Intercepter iii. 4 242 

luterchangement v. 1 162 

Inure» iL 6 160 

Inventoried ... L 6 264 

Joinder v. 1 100 

Knitters iL 4 46 



Lal>elled L 

Legitimately., iii. 

Lif elings v. 

Uved" L 

Love-brolcer ... ilL 

Love-thoughta. L 



Maidw V. 1 270 

Malignancy.... iL 1 4 

Manakin iii. 2 66 

Marble-breasted v. 1 127 

Mellifluous.... iL 3 64 

Misdemeanours ii. 8 106 

MoIliflcaUon . . L 6 218 

Murmur" L 2 82 

Natural i> L 8 80 

Natural i» iL 3 89 

Nayword iL 8 146 

Negatives (sub.) v. 1 24 

Nob«o iiL 4 262 

Non-regardance v. 1 124 

J iv. 2 94 

t V. 1 888 

Nuncio L 4 28 



6 


266 


2 


16 


1 


187 


2 


14 


2 


89 


1 


41 



Notoriously. 



O'erflourished.. iiL 4 404 
Opal« iL 4 77 



11 A word coined by the Clown. 

13 Sir Andrew's blunder for <»- 
camatt. 

13 Lucreoe, 331. 

i«-1oKical. 

» - floated. 

1* Use<l of a man. 

1' FifuratiTely -- a nunoor. 

n . idintic 

19 UsimI adverbially. 

si> In the phrase Mi nob. See 
noteSM. 

21 Lover's Complaint, 918. 
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Act 8c Line 

OthergatM v. 1 IW 

Overfar IL 1 29 

*OTer-iwear... v. 1 276 

*Parlah-top.... L 8 46 

Participate (verb) V. 1 245 

Paaay (measorea) v. 1 206 

PMiriahly iL, % 14 

Pepper (sub.).. iiL 4 l.Sd 

Perverseneaa . . v. 1 115 

*PicUe-herring L 6 129 

Pilchards iiL 1 89 

Pistol (verb). . . iL 6 42 

*Point-devisen u. 5 176 

Position's ii. 6 ISO 

Presupposed . . r. 1 368 

*Proper-false.. iL 2 80 

Purse-bearer . . iiL 8 47 

Qnarreller L 8 81 

Rank s« (adj.) .. iL 6 136 

Beins(verbintr.)iiL 4 857 

Renegado iii. 2 76 

Reverberate (adj.) L 6 291 

Rubious L 4 32 

Saucy» iii. 4 160 

Scathful V. 1 60 

Scoundrels L 8 86 

ScoutM(verbX. iii. 4 193 

Sea-cap iiL 4 364 

Semblative L 4 34 

Shaclcles iL 6 62 

Sheep-biter.... iL 6 6 

Shrewishly L 6 169 

Simulation.... iL 6 151 

Sink-a-pace>7.. L 8 140 

•Slight [ "• ^ ^ 

^ (iiL 2 14 

Sneckss iL 8 101 



a Used adverbially. 

M — place; used three times 
— assertion. 

M — strong-scented ; and used 
flguiatively in the same sense, 
Hamlet, iU. S. SSL 

Sft — pungent; frequently used 
by 8hakes]>eare in other senses. 

M a to keep a look-out ; — to 
sneer at. Tempest, iii. S. 130. 

S7 This is merely the angUciard 
form of rin9Me-/*aM, which ocean 
twice in Much Ado. 

38 In the exclamation siwdk up! 
See note luB. 



Act 8c. Line 

SUble(adJ.)... iv. 8 I* 

Staniel iL 5 1::3 

SUtchea UL S 73 

Stone-bow 11. 5 51 

Strapa. h 3 U 

Substractora. . . L 3 r 

Supportances>. iii. 4 S:^ 

Swartha iL 3 V\ 

Swearings v. l 277 

Syllogiam. L 6 » 

Taxation «o.... L 5 22i 

Testril iL 3 34 

*Thin-faced.... v. 1 iis 

Thouest (verbX iiL 2 4? 

ThrifUeaa".... IL 2 « 

Toss-pota V. 1 41i 

Tray-trip iL 5 2«i? 

Trip (sub.) v. 1 170 

Triplex v. 1 41 

Twanged iiL 4 1^ 

Twin (adj.)..., v. 1 »j 

I'uanapicious. . v. 1 114 

Unchary iii. 4 ±S 

I'ncoorteous . . v. 1 SU* 

Unginl Iv. 1 16 

rnhatchedu.. iiL 4 2:7 

UnhoapiUble. . ilL 3 11 

rnprizabless.. v. 1 .V- 

rnprollted . . . . L 4 *; 

Unsound ilL 4 S$4 

Viol-de-gamboya L 3 ^ 

Vox V. 1 3W 

Wainropea.... ilL 2 <4 

Wear»s«(intr.) iL 4 SI 

*Westward-ho. iiL 1 146 

Whirligig. V. 1 384 

WittUy»» iv. 2 16 



^ Used llKuiatirely; ocrun ia 
its literal sense of "sniirdn''iD 
Rich. II. iiL 4. SS. 

a> « denuaid. claim. Uwd sw- 
end times in iU fiscal seaar. aad 
once — oenauM, As Ton Lik« It. 
L3.n. 

a _ onprufltaMe. Kmn. li ^ 

>3 — not blantc«l by Mows. 

*s « raloelew. 

M Used with to — **bee«--DK« 
gradually fitted. ** 

ss Venos an«l Adivi*. Cl 
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